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THE  UNHAPPY  MARKSMAN: 

OB, 

A   PERFECT   AND  IMPARTIAL  DISCOVERT  OF  THAT  LATE  BARBAROUf 
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MR.  GEORGE  STRANGEWAYS, 

FORMERLY    A    MAJOR   IN    TBE   KING'S   ARMY, 
ON  HIS  BROTHER-IN-LAW, 

MR.  JOHN  FUSSEL,  AN  AtTORNEY, 

ON  FRIDAY,  THS  ELEVENTH  OF  FEBRUAJIY.     . 

Xmge^bcr  with  a  fall  DncAvery  of  the  flUal  Came  of  those  anbappy  DillerracM 
which  first  occaaiooed  the  Saitg  in  Law  betwixt  them.  Alio  the  B«ha?ioar  of 
Mr«  Sthangewats  at  his  Tryal— the  dieadful  Seoteoce  pronoojiced  ftf^aiiuC 
him— bis  Letter  to  his  Brother-in-Law,  a  Member  of  Parliament— the  Words 

'  by  him  delivered  at  his  Death ;  and  his  stoot,  but  duristian-like  Manner  ef 
dying.    PuUiilMd  by  a  faithful  Hand. 

Strangulat  iadnsus  dolor,  atqne  car  sestnat  iDtas.  Oy.  Trist.  1.  ▼. 

London :    Printed  by  T.  N.  for  R.  Clavdl,  at  the  Stag's  Head,  in  St.  PanFs 
.  Cborch..yaTd,  by  St.  Gregory's  Church.    1 650.    iifiKrio^  coDUiaiog  thirty'tw* 
Pages, 


SINCE*  the  Yarious  relations  of  this  sad  and  horrid  act,  eren 
in  the  citjr  where  it  was  committed,  are  so  many,  that  tlie 
Illegitimate  births  of  those  corrupted  parents  mast  of  necessity  fill 
more  distant  places  with  so  spurious  an  issue,  that  when  it  comes 
to  be  nursed  with  those  nsaal  adjuncts,  which  either  enry  or  toTC 
-will  eitort  from  most  relators,  it  may  possibly  grow  to  so  mon. 
ftrous  a  form,  that  all  the  restfgia  of  TCrily  ^nust  of  ne^ssity  be 
lost  in  its  rariety  of  disguise ;  wherefore  it  was  thought  fit  bjr  one 
that  is  not  only  a  loyer  of  truth,  but  an  hononrer  of  both  fho 
parties  deceased,  before  a  farther  traYel  hath  warmed  her  with 
impudence,  to  nnyeii  report  in  so  clear  and  impartial  a  discoYery^ 
as  may  neither  deform  the  truth,  nor  disgust  their  relations. 

Mr.  George  Strangeways,  commonly  known  in  the  country, 
where  he  chiefly  resided,  by  the  name  of  Major  Strangeways,  an 

•  This  it  the  67th  in  the  catalogue  ef  the  Hariciaa  Panphlett  i  and  puMiihcd  at  th»  rci^utijt 
Afone  mh»  sifncd  the  recoai mcBdaimi  with  E.  F. 
YOL*  Vil.  B 
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office  which  he  had,  with  much  honour  and  ffallantiy,  performed  la 
the  unhappj  war*,  was  jecond^oa  to  Mr.  James  Strangewa^s,  of 
Mussen,  in  the  county  of  Dorset:,  a  gentleman  of  an  antient  and 
unblemished  family,  whose  virtues  this  unhappy  son  of  his,*  till 
sullied  i}y  this  rash  act  of  ungorerned  fury,  did  rather  seem  to 
illustrate  by  a  constant  course  of  worthy  and  manly  actions,  than 
any  ways  to  degenerate  from  the  best  atchicTements  of  his  most 
successful  predecessors.  He  was  now  about  the  fire  or  six-and. 
fortieth  year  of  his  age:  a  person  that  had  a  braye  and  generous 
soul,  included  in  a  stout  and  active  body.  He  was  of  stature  tall^ 
and  framed. to  the  most  masculine  proportion  pf  man;  his  consti- 
tution, such  as  rather  fitted  him  for  the  active  employments  of 
.busy  war,  than  the  more  quiet  affairs  of  peace-affecting  studies ; 
yet  was  he  not  so  much  a  stranger  to  those  arts,  which  are  the 
adorning  qualifications  of  a  gentleman,  but  that  he  had  sacrificed  to 
^  Minerra,  whilst  in  the  Temple  of  Mars;  and,  in  the  most  serious 
consultations,  had  always  a  judgment  as  dexterous  to  advise,  as  a 
heart  daring  to  act.  What  he  appeared  most  unskilled  in,  was 
love's  polemicks,  he  having  spun  ont  the  thread  of  his  life  without 
twbting  it  in  matrimony. 

He  was  in  some  trivial  actions,  performed  since  the  time  of  his 
imprisonment,  condemned  for  a  parsimonious  sparing,  too  low  for 
the  quality  of  a  gentleman  ;  which,  if  true,  I  much  wonder  that  he, 
whose  former  frugality  was  b«t  the  child  of  discretion,  being  notr 
so  near  a  supersedes  from  all  the  afflicting  wants  mortality  trem« 
'  bles  at,  and  having  none  of  his  relations,  whose  necessities  craved 
a  subsistence  from  what  he  left  behind,  should,  near  his  death,  savo 
that  with  dishonour,  which  in  his  Ufe^  he  spent  with  reputation. 

But  to  detain  thee  no  longer  with  the  character  either  of  his 
person  or  qualities,  which  probably  some  of  his  many  enemies  may 
unjustly  censure  for  partiality ;  I  will  hasten  to  as  full  a  relatioi^ 
both  of  the  original  ground  of  .their  unhappy  difference,  and  the 
fatal  conclusion  of  his  implacable  wrath^  as  it  hath  been  possible 
by  the  most  diligent  inquisition  to  obtain,  both  from  the  nearest  in 
acquaintance  to  both  parties,  and  such  ocular  informations  as  were 
'observable  in  much  of  the  time  from  his  sentence  to  his  execution. 

The  father  of  Mr*  Strangeways,  dying  about  some  ten  years 
since,  left  him  in  possession  of  the  farm  of  Mussen,  leaving  his 
eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Mabel  Strangeways,  since  wife  to  Mr.  Fussel, 
his  executrix. 

The  estate  being  thus  left,.  Mrs.  Mabel,  being  then  an  ancient 
maid,  rents  the  farm  of  her  brothe^  George,  and  stocks  it  at  her 
own  cost;  towards  the  procuring  of  which  stock,  she  engaged 
li«rself,  in  a  bond  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  her  bro-^ 
tliet  George,  yfho^  presuming  on  her  continuance  of  a  single  life, 
and,  by  consequence,  that  her  personal  estate  might,  in  time,  re« 
turn  to  her  then  ne^sest  relations  (of  which  himself  had  a  just 
reason  to  expect,  if  not  the  whole,  the  greatest  ^harc),  *he  not  only 
entrusted  her  with  the  fore-mentioned  bond,  but  likewise  with  th^t 
•  B«twee&  tttr  kinf  aa4  pvliameott  in  1S48. 
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'l^t  of  die  stock,  and  toch  vteimb  of  the  home,  as,  hf  iiU  Aiihtr't 
will,  properly  belonged  to  kimself ;  wbidi,  he  presumed,  she  oould 
better  secvre,  pasBkig  voder  th^  notion  of  her^s,  ten  he,  vhose 
vbole  estate  was  liable  to  the  daQgerom  hasaed  ofseqeesiration*; 
a  disaster  so  epsdemScal,  as  many  thonmnds,  besides  himself,  by 
mad  expertenee  know,  that  honesty,  the  oooimon  peeservntife 
against  other  calamities,  was  the  principal  means  that  made  them 
obaoxious  to  this. 

His  estate  being,  as  he  then  conoeired,  thiis  in  a  fair  probnfailUy 
«f  preserration  from  those  ▼ultunes  of  a  common  wealth,  seqaes- 
trators,  by  ^e  ealm  neutrality  of  a  discreet  sister,  they,  for  some 
time,  liTed  Tery  happily  together,  lie  making  the  farm  of  Mussen 
the  common  place  of  his  residence :  but^  on  a  sudden,  the  scene 
alters,  and  she,  whom,  he  thought,  age  and  a  long-continued  sio« 
gle  life  had  imprisoned  too  fast  in  her  rii^  ice,  efer  to  be  thawed 
with  the  thoughts  of  a  matrimonial  life,  began  to  express  some 
resentments  of  affection  towards  Mr.  Fnsscl,  a  gentleman  of  good 
esteem  in  the  country  where  he  lifcd^  and  of  much  vepute  for  hia 
eminent  abilities  in  matters  of  law.  He  had  formerly  bore  arms 
nnder  the  same  rofMl  standard  which  Major  Strangeways  did,  in 
which  troublesome  time  of  action  he  always  proTed  hhnself  a  Tcry 
useful  member  of  that  unfortunate  army,  serving  them  faithfnlly^ 
till  their  sad  dedination,  with  manv  other  noble  saierers,  forced 
him  a  long  time  to  mourn  both  his  and  their  calamities,  in  an  nn. 
coath  jail.  His  ordinary  place  of  resklenoe  was  now  in  filandford, 
an  eminent  town  in  Dorsetshire;  in  and  about  which  place,  though 
some,  that  feared  his  Tigorous  proceedings  in  the  law,  may  seem 
glad  to  hate  their  weakness  protected-  by  the  absence  of  ao  able  a 
prosecutor,  the  major  part,  especially  such  as  had  the  happiness  to 
eiperiment  his  honesty  and  ability  in  solliciting  their  causes,  win, 
.with  a  far  greater  weight  both  of  reason  and  fdigion,  have  a  just 
cause  to  repent  so  considerable  a  loss. 

But  not  to  dismantle  too  many  mi  those  unha|^  differences 
which  were  the  prodigioifs  monsters  that  first  hatched  this  horrid 
murther,  it  looking  too  mudi  like  a  crane  to  pollute  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  with  the  sins  of  the  Mving,  wishing  all  the  enmity,  that, 
like  Hydra's  fruitful  heads,  may  spring  up  between  the  friends  of 
both  the  deceased  parties,  were  sepnlchefied  iia  their  grave ;  we  will 
only  insist  upon  what  appears  to  be  the  first  and  most  fatal  ergu* 
mcnt  of  their  quarrel.  Mrs.  Mabel  Stiangevays,  now  no  longer 
disguising  her  ali'ections  to  Mr.  Fnssel,  being  then  a  widower,  lets 
her  resoiations  diseorer  themselves  in  so  publiek  a  way,  that  it  soot^ 
arrives  to  the  ear  of  her  discontented  brother,  who,  though  not 
apparently  for  any  former  hate  between  them,  ret,  as  i»  most 
likely,  doubting  those  abilities  of  Mr.  Fnssel,  which,  since  in 
relation  to  the  law,  he,  with  many  others,  were  pleased,  by  an 
easy  metaphor,  to  term  subtletifj  msght,  it  not  prejudice  him  iii 
part  of  his  own  estate,  yet  wholly  deprive  htm  of  that  part  of  \m 

•  By  the  parliament  forccg. 
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sister's,  which  l>efore,'  hope,  grounded  on  fair  probabilitiet,  told 
him  he  was  of  ail  men  most  lilLely  to  enjoy. 

To  prevent  this  approaching  ^orm,  he  lets  his  sister  know  hit 
disgust  of  her  intended  marriage;  and  being  farther  exasperated  by 
her  unmoTeabl^  constancy,  as  it  is  affirmed  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Fnssel,  broke  out  into  such  exuberant  expressions  of  passion,  that 
to  her  terror,  he- affirms,  if  ever  she  married  Mr.  Fussel,  to  be  the 
death  of  him,  either  in  his  study  or  elsewhere;  which  bloody  reso- 
lution, since  the  time-  wherein  those  black  thoughts,  disTeloped 
themselves  by  action,  she  hath  under  her  hand  confirmed,  as  is 
reported  by  the  relations  to  Mr.  Fussel,  by  several  letters;  bot 
such,  as  since  they  contain  little,  besides  this  asseveration,  con« 
oeming  ofir  present  purpose,  I  shall  omit  the  inserting  of  them, 
presuming  all  wives,  especially  good  ones,  need  not  a  pattern  by 
which  to  be  taught  to  mourn  such  losses  as  these. 

To  trouble  thee  no  further  with  a  digression,  whilst  this  pa- 
roxysm of  his  passion  continues  .in  such  a  dreadful  vigour,  he  and 
his  sister  are  parted;  at  which  time,  as  she  pretends,  he  unjustly 
detained  much  of  the  stock  belonging  to  the  farm,  which  either  by  ~ 
her  father's  will,  or  her  own  purchase,  was  properly  her's;  withal 
Hie  denies  any  such  thing  as  the  sealing  the  fore*menfioned  bond, 
,  pretending  it  only  a  forgery  of  her  brother's. 

On  the  other  side,  he  complains  of  injuries  done  to  htm,  of  no 
less  extent  than  the  endeavouring  to.defraud  him  of  a  part  of  his 
estate,  besides  the  money  due  by  bond.  These  were  the  differences 
"which  first  fomented  a  rage,  not  to  be  quenched  but  by  blood; 
over  which  part  unspotted  justice  spread  her  wings.  Who  groaned 
under  the  burthen  of  afflicting  wrongs,  or  who  had  the  greater  un- 
happiness  to  be  the  oppressor  of  the  innocent,  since  the  law  hath 
loft  it  undetermined,  I  think  it  not  only  an  audacious  presumption, 
but  savouring  very  much  of  partiality,  and  a  soul  biassed  by  a 
self-interested  affection,  than  of  an  even  andequal.tempered  friend, 
in  whoever  should  so  peremptorily  affirm  the  justice  of  one  cause, 
as  to  brand  the  other  with  an  ignominious  scandal  of  forgeries  and 
oppression.  Their  bodies  are  both  at  rest  in  their  silent  dormito- 
ries, their  souls,  no  doi^bt,  triumphing  in  eternal  joys ;  and  shall 
we,  whose  uncertunty  of  life,  and  certainty  of  sin  and  its  conse* 
quence,  death  (which  we  know  not  in  what  shape  the  eternal 
Disposer  of  the  Universe  will  send  to  assault  us)  with  uncertain 
censures  sully  their  memories,  the  only,  and  that  doubtful,  re- 
msunder  of  swiftly-fading  mortality  ?  No ;  let  their  fames  rest'as 
peaceable,  as  we  know  their  .bodies,  and  hope  their  souls  do«  If 
thou  hast  been  a  friend  to  either,  be  not  so  much  an  enemy  to  thy- 
self as  to  abuse  the  other;  but  let  thy  resentments  of  love  or 
sorrow  rather  disvelope  themselves  in  a  sober  and  silent  pity,  than 
loud  and  clamorous  censures;  that  being  the  dress,  in  which.  £ 
can  assure  thee,  it  will  appear  most  lovely*  to  the  view  of  those, 
which,  having  to  neither  party  any  more  of  concern,  than  what 
pity  extracted  from  the  goodness  of  their  natures,  look  upon  th« 
action  i^  ith  a  general  sorrow ;  upon  the  parties^  deceased^  with  a 
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dharitaUe  remcftne;  and  upon .  tlieir  surnHeg  friends,  witk  tkt 
wishes  of  a  hearty  recoticUiation* 

And  here  (though  I  would  not  hare  it  look  like  iatterj)  ho 
being  a  person  I  hare  little  acquaintance  with,  and  one  that,  pro* 
bably,  may  nerer  know  me,  as  author  of  these  papers,  I  cannot 
choose  but  commend  the  calm  and  e^ual  temper  of  Mr.  John  Fns* 
sel,  eldest  ion  to  the  gentleman  that  was  t lain ;  whom,  as  wdl  bjr 
the  psblick  rieport,  as  by  my  own  prirate  experienco  (I  baring 
been  since  some  time  ii|,  his  company),  I  find  to  behave  himself 
with  that  comely  discretion,  that,  tho.ugh  he  did  Tiolently  prose* 
cate  him,  as  his  father*s  murderer,  he  hath  not  been,  at  any  timo^ 
beard  to  let  fall  any  undeccnt  language  coneeming  his  uncle  Strange^ 
ways,  but  such^as  appears  to  express  more  sorrow  for  theoffcnee, 
than  envy  to  the  man:  a  temper  uhicb,  by  preserringy  will  gain, 
him,  whilst  liring,  the  love  of  all,  whom  the  common  InTttattaO; 
of  a  general  pity,  or  the  nearer  call  of  relatire  respect^  smomoMyi 
as  mourners  for  cither  of  the  lamented  dead. 

I  hare  now  done  with  the  introduction  to  this  Iragiek  aiid  dismal 
atory^  having  nnravdled  almost  as  many  of  tlmse. almost  occnit, 
causes,  by  which,  being  first  propagated,  il  since  hath  hren  made,- 
horridly  pnblick,  as  civility  or  necessity  in  enucleating 4j|be  truth: 
leqaire^.  For  he  that  would  see  more,  it  is  his  best  course  to  confer 
with  their  coundK  and  look  orer  the  large  imperlinancieaof  litl* 
gious  courts,  than  to  expect  them  in  this  piece,  whose  small  boik, 
by  as  much  of  their  sense,  aa,  in  an  ordinary  dialect,  might  be 
expressed  in  two  lines,  when  stuffed  with  their  f ucagoes  of  tanto* 
logics,  would  be  swelled  beyond  its  intended  growjth:  •wherefore^ 
to  leave  that  to  those  it  more  concerns,  I  shall  hasten  to  reveal 
how  he  carried  on  the  design,  since  any  discovery  on  his  confessioa 
argues,  he  intended  to  murder  him.  Mr.  Fn^sel,  bith  for  the 
better  prosecuting  his  own  suits  against  his  brother  Strangeways, 
as  likewise  for  the  following  of  several  causes  for  many  others  (he 
being  a  man  of  rery  great  employment),  being  in  this  city  oa 
Hilary  ierm  last,  had  his  lodging  one  story  high,  at  the  sign  of  the 
George  and  Half-Moon,  three  doors  fa rtherv  without  the  Bar,  than 
the  Palsgrave's.  Head  tavern,  opposite  to  apewterer's  shop:  He 
being  retired  to  his  lodgings  between  nine  and  ten,  not  having  b;*ea 
hi  it  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  fact  was  done,  he  sitting 
writing  at  his  desk,  with  his  face  towards  the  window,  the  car. 
tain  belonging  to  it  being  so  near  drawn,  that  there  was  only  left 
room  enough  to  discern  him,  two  bullets,  shot  from  a  carbine^ 
struck  him,  the  one  through  the  forehead,  and  the  other  in  abont  ^ 
his  mouth ;  the  third  bullet  or  slug  stuck  in  the  lower  part^f  the 
timber  of  the  window,  the  passage,  where  th^  other  two  came  in 
(since  in  the  corner  of  the  window),  being  so  narrow,  thai  litllo 
more  than  an  inch  oyer,  or  under,  had  saved  his  life,  by  obstruct* 
ing  their  passage:  but, 

Nemo  tarn  divfs  habnit  farentes, 

Crattinum  at  potsit  vibi  polUceri.  Siw«  in  Hippol. 
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Jik  appointed  tiiie  vra»come^  amd  tbete  eternal  dccnres,  b;^  wMcft 
all  men  are  ordained  once  to  die,  had  stinted  the  farther  progreft* 
o#  his  life  t&  this  fatal  mioule.  In  that  ptinctiiib  of  time,  therein 
the  buUets  struck  him,  e^e  gWing  waming  hj  a  dying  groan,  or 
being  tortured  by  those  almo»t  isiseparaUe  concooritants  of  death, 
cemvalsiTe  nM)tion«,  he  »  in  an  instant  disanhnated,  the  swiftness 
of  the  actiidn  not  giving  wamiog  to  his  cletk^  thongh  then  in  the 
room,  to- assist  his  murdered  master,  till,  perceiving  him  lean  his 
head  on  the  desk,  and  kaowing  him  not  apt  to  faU  asleep  as  ^e 
wrote,  conceiving  that  some  more  than  ordinary  drsteroper  was  the 
arose  of  It,  he  draws,  near  to  assist  him;  but,  bemg  suddenly 
terrified  with  the  unexpected  sight  of  biood^  such  an  amazing 
horror  seiases-him,  that,  for  the  present,  he  is,  in  a  dreadful  extasy^ 
lost  to  acftion :  bnt,  speedily  recollecting  himself,  he,  with  an  hasty 
summons^  ca^ls  up  some  of  the  houshold,  by  whose  assistance  he 
dil«o««!t9  what  sad  disaster  had  bereared  him  of  his  master.  They 
speedily  make  down  into  ^tbe  street,  but  found  there  nothing  that 
Blight' 'IfgibC  4he!m  With  the  least  beam  of  infomation;  alji,  as  if 
diqrectted  bythose  «¥il  angols  that  favour  .such  black  designs,  apJ^ 
p^aring,  "tt 'ibey  <;oneeii?ed,  more  silent  and  still  than  is  usual  in 
thispopnioos  city,  at  that  time  of  night.  Officers  are  raised,  and 
Mr.  Fussel'irnon  acquainted  with  the  sad  news;  who,  Vr^  he  could 
»paire  time't^  mourn  his  father^s  unexpected  death,  must,  with 
noUd  active  passion  (as  near  as.  those  dark  suspicions,  which  only 
dvrecled  thetti,  could  give  leave),  prosecute  his  revenge.  Several 
placeft  arc  troubled  with  a  fruitless  search;  the  first,  that  was  a^i* 
prehended^  being  a  barber,  whose  lodging  being  in  the  same  house 
-^ith  Mv,  Fussel's,  and  he  that  night  absent,  gave  them  very  preg^ 
itant  causes  of  suspldon,  all  being  aggravated  by  the  wild  humour 
<^f  his  wife,  'hnd  she  eji&aspcrated  by  the  extravagancy  of  her  hus* 
hand,  a»  if  die  had  done  It  purposely  to  foment  their  suspicion; 
besides,  that  constant  torrent  of  her  passion,  which  ran  with  the 
VBual  current  of  ordinary  scolds,  had  sotoe  collateral  streams  of 
expressions ;  so  that,  had  not  the  suddtsn  providence  of  the  Almighty,^ 
Protector  of  innocence,  by  as  much  of  miracle  as  this  latter  age, 
hath  heard  of,  discovered  the  author  of  the  murder^  it  had,  wilh^ 
aut  doubt,  wafted  her  husband  to  a  gibbet:  but,  presuming  that, 
for  what  she  did  then,  in  the  hot  intemperance  of  a  jealous  rage, 
she  hath  long  since  made  a  calm  recantation,  I  will  here  give  no 
ibrthcr  occasion  of  continuing  a  difference  betwixt  them,  but  go  or 
in  the  prosecution  of  my  story,  which  proceeded  thus : 

Having  yet  apprehended  none,  that  they  had,  on  former  dif« 
ferences,  any  important  reasons  \o  snspect,  young  Mr.  Fussel, 
•ailing  to  mind  tb^se  irveconciieable  quarrels,  which  had  of  long 
time  been  between  his  father  and  his  uncle  Strangeways;  and 
knowing  him  to  be  a  man,  whose  impetuous  rage  had  formerly 
been  so  often  allayed  in  bloody  that,  though  the  then  motive  to  it 
being  a  legitimate  war,  made  the  action  not  only  honest,  but  ho- 
nourable, yet,  being  so  well  versed  in  that  killing  trade,  he  might 
still  retain  enough  of  the  snarp  humour  to  sharpen  his  anger  iato 
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so  ▼indlctiveagviH,  that  he  might  be  pmnpied  to  act  what  weaker  • 
splritf  would  tremble  to  tbfaik. 

Upon  which  coaskleratioiit^  he  proponads  to  the  offieen  the 
apprehending  of  him ;  which  motion,  iading  a  general  approbation^ « 
is  saddealj  proiecated,  and  lie  apprsheaded  between  two  and 
three  in  the  morning,  lidng  tlien  in  bed  at  hb  lodging  in  tiie 
Stvaod,  G?er  against  Uj  bridge,  at  one  Mr.  Pim*t,  a  tailor,  a 
door  on  thit  side  the  Black  Boll,  lie,  being  now  in  the  officers' 
custody^,  ii  had  before  Justice  Blake,  by  whom,  althoagh  with 
an  undaoHted  confidence  denying  the  act,  he  Is  cOBmitted  to  New- 
gate, where  remaining  till  the  next  morning,  he  it  then  by  a  guard 
oouTeyed  to  the  place  ivhere  Mr.  FnssePs  body  lay,  where,  before: 
tiie  coroner's  jury,  he  is  commanded  to  take  his  dead  brother*in. 
law  by  the  hand,  and  to  tonch  his  wounds;  a  way  of  discorery^ 
whlch4hedi  fenders  of  sympathy  highly  applaud  (on  what  grounds,- 
here  is  no  place  to  dispute).  But  here  tin  magnetisin  fails;  and 
those  ettovioms,  which,  according  to  their  opinion,  being  part  of 
t}ie  anima  medim^  tenscioosly  adhere  to  the  body,  till  leparated 
by  its  corruption,  b?Sng  the  same  that,  by  united  atoms  becoming 
visible,  compose  those  spectrums  that  wander  abont  the  coraotaphs 
and  dormitories  of  the  d«ad ;  and  do,  when  harried  fropi  the  ae^ 
tions  of  Titafity  by  a  ? ioleot  death,  as  eadearooring  to  rerenge  its 
wrongs,  fly  m  the  face  of  the  murderer,  and,  though  in  such  mi* 
note  parts  as  are  too  subtile  lor  the  obserrations  of  sense,  keep 
stiil  horeriag  about  him ;  and,  when  he  b  brought  to  tonch  the 
murdered  body,  which  was  its  former  habitation,  by  the  motion  of 
^m))athy,  calls  from  those  saHy-ports  of  life  some  of  those  parts 
of  her  life,  which  yet  remain  within  it ;  who,  that  they  may  How 
forth  to  meet  it,  are  conreyed  .iif  the  vehiculumof  the  blood* 
They  illustrate  this  by  dogs,  and  other  animals,  which,  with  a- 
Tiolent  impetuosity,  assail  those  that  make  a  custom  of  muideting 
things  of  the  same  species. 

There  hating  been  nothing  discoverable  by  this  experiment,  he 
is  returned  bach  4o  the  prison,  and  the  jory,  though  but  with  littio 
hopes  of  satisfaction,  continue  their  inquest;  when  now,  to  the 
amazing  wonder  of  future  ages,  and  the  farther  confimmtion  of 
those  rontinued  miracles,  by  which  the  alUdiscemlog  power  of  the 
eternal  and  erer-liTing  God  pleases  often  to  nmxilfest  itself  in  the 
diBcorery  of  black  and  secret  murders,  which,  though  acted  in  the 
silent  region  of  the  night,  and  plotted  with  all  the  deep  obscurity 
that  hell  and  the  black  spirits  of  eternal  darkness  can  lend  to  the 
assistance  of  such  dismal  and  horrid  designs,  yet  are  disreloped  by 
ways  so  unthought  of,  eren  by  those  which  torture  their  wiis  for 
dlscorery,  that  man,  though  adorned  with  all  the  knowledge  the 
world's  first  transgressors  ravished  from  the  forbidden  tree,  instead 
of  an  angel-Illuminated  paradise,  finds  his  fancy  clouded  in  a  chaos 
of  confusion.  Mack  and  obscure  as  that  which,  ei're  penetrated  by 
heaven's  segregating  breath,  spread  its  gloomy  carCifets  over  the 
first  unformed  matter. 

Sereral  questions  are  propounded  amongst  all,  by  the  foreman 
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of  the  juty  ;  one  of  whicli^  though  not  to  the  dispamgement'of  Acr* 
gentleman,  succeeding  ages  will  count  more  fortunate  thmi  wise» 
It"  was  this:  that  all  the  gunsmiths' shops  in  London,  and  tbead^ 
jacent  placps,  should  be  examined  what  guns  thej  had  either  sold- 
or  lent  that  daj.  This  being  a  question,  in  the  apprehension  of - 
most  of  the  jury,  so  neai^  approaching  to  an  impossibility,  as  not, 
without  mnchdiificultj,  to  be  done;  one  Mr.  UoUoway,  a  gita- 
smith,  living  in  the. Strand,  then  one  of  the  jur^,  makes  answer. 
It  was  a  task,  in  his  opinion,  who  knew  how  rfntaeroiis  men  of 
that  profession  wmte^  in  and  about  the  city,  not  to  be  done;  withal 
replying,  that,  foi- his  own  part,  he  lent  one,  and  made  no  ques. 
tion  but  sereral  oUiers  had  done  the  like.  This  answer  of  hts 
being,  by  the  apprehensive  foreman,  speedily  took  pAtice  of,  he 
is  demanded,  for  the  satisfa9tion  of  ihe  rest  of  the  jury,  to  declare^ 
to  whomiie  lent  the  gun.  He,  after  some  small  recollection,  ^n-^ 
swers,  to  xip e  Mr.  Thomson,  living  in  Long-Acre,  formerly  « 
major  in  the  king's  army,  and  now  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Aston*'  Upon  this,  a  speedy  search  is  made  after  Major 
Thomson,  who,  being  abroad,  as  some  say  fled,  though  most  mo-* 
derate  men  conceive,  about  his  ordinary  occasions,  it  being  un- 
likely any  man  would  discover  a  gnilt  by  flight,  which,  if  culpable 
of,  thougii  by  all  charitable  people  the  contrary  is  generally  hoped, 
he  might  rationally  expect  more  security  in  a  confideift  stay,  than 
in  a  betraying  absence;  besides,  being  of  no  former  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Fussel,  there  was  na  probable  cause  to  render  him 
suspected. 

But^  with  our  charitable  prayers  for  his  freedom,  referring  our  * 
censures,  either  of  his  innocence  or  guilt,  to  his  farther  trial  at  the 
next  sessions,  we  will  return  to  our  relation. 

Majo^r  Thon^son  not  being  foun^,  his  wife  is  taken  in  hold^ 
ffhi^  though  clearing  herself  from  the  knowledge  of  any  stlch 
thing  as  bor roiling  of  the  gun,  yet  is  continued  a  prisoner  till  her 
husband  shall  be  produced;  who,  bdng  then  about  some  urgent 
occasions  in  the  6ountry,  on  the  first  news  of  her  confinement,' 
suddenly  hastens  to  J^ndon,  where,  being  examined  before  a  jus- 
ifte  of  peace,  he  confesses  he  borrowed  a  carbine  that  day  of  Mr. 
Uolloway,  and  that  he  borrowed  it  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  George 
Strangeways,  who  acquainted  him  with  no  farther  use  he  intended 
to  make  of  it,  than  for  the  killing  of  a  deer:  for  which  use,  ha 
chfKrged  it  with  a  lease  of  bullets,  and,  as  some  say,  a  slug,  whichy 
i  foelleirc  not,  there  being  but  two  orifices,  where  they  entered  his 
head,  and  one  bullet  sticking  in  the  window. 

H  any  object  two  bullets  may  enter  at  one  orifice,  though  it 
he  something  unlikely,  we  will  not  stand  to  dispute  it ;  the  num. 
ber  not  being  so  uncertain,  as  their  fatal'  errand  was  certainly 
performed. 

Being  thus  charged  and  primed,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and 
ieight  at  nij|^,  he  meets  Mr.  Strang^eways  iu  St.  Clement's  Church, 
yard,  to  whom  he  delivers  the  gun.     Where  he  spent  that  interval  • 
#f  time,  between  the  reception  of  it  and  thQ  ezecation  of  the  mur- 
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flier,  is  vncerteiB,  he  haying  left  ia  that  kind  no  latisfyiag  rela. 
ttoo.  It  is,  most  like,  traversing  the  streets  near  the  place,  that 
so  he  might  take  advantage  of  tlM  fairest  opportunity  which  now 
unluckily  oilers  itself. 

Mn  Fassely  in  the  maimer  as  is  declared  before,  was  retired 
into  his  chamber;  he  that  shot  the  gan,  as  /lome  report,  stood  on 
a  bulk  bdongiog  to  a  pewterer,  living  over.rlght  Mr.  Fassel*s 
lodging ;  but  it  is  something  nnlikeiy,  the  bulk  being  of  soch  a 
shelving  form,  as  not  to  ikhnit  a  firm  stiv»ding  place,  unless  he 
stood  on  that  end -of  it  next  to  Teoiple..6ar,  which,  if  so,  the 
sitaation  of  the  wnidow  would  have  forced  him  to  shoot  much 
sloping;  wherefore  I  rather  Goaceive,  which  hath  been  to  some 
confirmed  by  Major  Strangeways's  own  confession,  that  he  which 
shot  stood  on  the  ground,  which  hath  the  most  probable  appear* 
aace  of  truth,  the  window  not.  being  so  high  as  to  iiiipede  his  aim, 
iK>r  the  distance  so  great  for  the  shot  to  lose  its  force,  though  the 
cftrlip  is  but  short,  wanting  some  inches  ef  a  yard  in  the  barrel,  as 
ia  affirmed  by  yoong  Mr*  Fossel,  in  whose  hands  it  now  is. 

To  give  you  a  certain  relation  who  fired  the  gun,  is  tliat  which 
I  believe  no  man  living  can  do,  except  there  be,  which  I  hope  not, 
aome  snch  unhappy  persoa  yet -alive,  Mr.  Straageways  carrying 
that  great  secret  with  him  to  bis  grave,  denying  to  reveal  it  at  the 
sessions  here,  as  reserving  it  for  the  general  assize  hereafter ;  but, 
joining  with  the  common  opinlop  of  most  men,  I  think  it  to  be 
himself,  knowing  him  to  be  a  person  that,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  in  those  actions  that  deserved  the  name  of  dis. 
creet,  shewed  too  great  a  want  of  that  ia  this,  where  a  wicked 
subtlety  was  as  ^uisite  as  ever,  in  his  former  actions,  a  noble 
policy  had  been,  to  commit  his  life,  which  lay  exposed  to  the  daji^er 
of  every  engager's  discoTery,  into  the  hands  of  many,  in  the  per^ 
forming  an  act  which  might,  with  more  facility,  be  done,  by  one. 
When  he  had  fired  it,  the  streets  were  so  empty,  that  he  pai»ed 
unnoted  by  any.  Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  he  brought 
back  the  gun  to  Major  Thomson's  house,  where  leaving  it,  he  re- 
tires  to  his  lodging,  where,  in  his  absence,  he  had  left  one  to 
personate  him.  That  piece  of  policy  being  thus  performed,  he 
comes,  according  to  his  usual  custoiP)  into  his  lodging,  about  seven 
io  4he  evening,  and,  going  up  into  his  chamber, « made  some  small 
stay  there;  from  whence,  taking  the  advantage  of  a  time,  in  which 
he  found  the  employments  of  the  houshold  such,  as  not  to  have 
the  leisure,  to  take  much  notice  of  his  actions,  he  secretly  con^evs 
himself  down  the  stairs,  and,  having  a  private  way  of  opening  the 
door,  conveys  himself  out,  and  his  dbguised  friend  in ;  who,  by 
those  of  the  family,  being  oft  heard  walking  about  the  chamber, 
occasions  that  mistaken  deposition  of  theirs,  concerning  his  being 
ifiJhe  house. 

Having  now  concluded  that  act  of  darkness  he  went  about,  he 
is  once  more  returned  to  his  lodging^  and  secretly  discharges  his 
disguised  friend ;  hastening  to  bed,  he  lay  there,  though,  in  all 
probability,  with  no  very  quiet  night's  rest,  till  three  in  the  morn, 
ing,  at  which  time,  the  officers,  sent  to  apprehend  him,  enter  the 
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fadfise,  and,  b8st«fiif»g  to  1^  c)iamb«r,  waike  Iraowii  tbthr  dreadful* 
errand;  ait  Att  en^wgh  io  kavv  frighted  a  Ikneroos  Mml  to  a  pres^t^ 
coitfeseion;  hn^he^  irlth  a  f(^6o4v«d  cofistanrf,  slights  those  ittf6i% 
of  the  law,  and,  without  any  such  reluctancy,  as  arf«ed  theleasl* 
depression  o^f  spirit,  goes  vtlHh  thenw  bdloi%  Ju^ioe  Blake,  hy  whom, 
ft'Oii^  c^refalty  eitattilned,  tkere  was  nothnvg.  ^scorerable  that 
coHld  render  htm  any  MtLy^  suspected,  more  than  the  former  enmity 
bstwiitt  tb^m.  Ho werer,  h^  is  on  suspicion  eooMDitted  to  Newgate ; 
irbere,  remaiMng  witb  a  -eounfenanee  th&t  i^peared  no  wa^t 
d otided  with  guilt,  hfe  continued  oonstant  In  the  denial  of  the  faet. 
In  ^  mterfai(  between  the  ^imie  he  wafs  first  committed,  and  his 
confession,  6efell  viiolentty  iU  of  asha^rp  and  dangeroos  plearisj ; 
ill  which  acute  distemper,  though  scmiitioA^d  by  the  approaehes  of 
death^  he  continued  in  a  resolute  denial  ol  the  fact«  Bwt  God, 
who»e  judgments  here  in  this  appeared  btft  the  road  to  his  mensie* 
hereafter,  freed  him  from  that  tess  ignomiilkyos  death,  that,  djiir^ 
l^  the  forraaKtIes  of  law,  the  bortheaing  of  his  body  might  in 
confession  disbitrthen*  his  souL  This  was  the  time  in,  whtcii  some 
of  the  chtrrdi  of  Rome,  and  those  of  the  more  leatoed  sort  of  the " 
ci^S79  gave  him  frequenl  ffeits,  and,  as  they  have  caused  it  to  bo 
repotted,  converted  him  to  their  charch^  What  pf  truth  there  is 
in  this,  with  what  the  opinion  gefterally  received  is^  yeu  shalt  hear 
toward  the  conclusion  of  our  sto^y. 

On  the  Monday  following  the  time  of  hie  being  apprehended^  ^ 
being  the  one^and-twen^reth  of  Febi^oary,  Maj^r  ThoihsoR,  to* 
hasten  the  enlargement  of  his  Impnsont^d  wife, ,  bemg  returned  io 
Londort,  inakes  ar  fuH  discovery  before  an  officer,  on  what  ecc»« 
sion  he  borrowed  the  gtih,'  andinr  what  manner^  and  at  what  timey 
he  d^tvered  it  to  -Mr.  Strangeways-,  ifi  St.  Clement's  church-yard  ; 
whd^  on  this  happy  discovery,  is  brought  before  Justice  La  Wpight,- 
he  that  took  the  examination  of  Mr.  Thomson.  Here  it  being  de- 
manded of  him,  on  what  oecaston  he  caused  the  gun  to  be  bor- 
rowed,  and  brought  to  him  charged  at  that  time  of  the  night,  with 
Sttch  other  questions  as  most  immediately  concerned  the  business  in 
hand;  and  withal,  seeing  Major  Thomson  there,  whose  discovery 
he  had  so  little  cause  to  doubt;  that  now  seeing  it  performed,  and 
not  being  able  to  apprehend  the  manner  how,  he,  in  an  amazed 
terror,  after  sonre  minutes  of  a  deep  and  considerate  silence,  in  a 
most  pathetical  manner,  acknowledging  ^e  immediate  hand  of  God 
io  be  in  this  wonderful  detection,  ito  longer  veils  his  guilt  with 
confident  denials,  but,  in  an  humble  and  submissive  lowliness  of 
spirit,  such  as  rather  strove  with  the  tears  of  a  penitential  Mag- 
dalen, to  expunge  the  rfibrick  characters  of  his  gntlt,  than  with  the 
brazen  impudence  of  a  despairing  Cain,  by  a  sullen  and  surly  de- 
nial, to  fly  the  mercies  of  that  God,  whose  vengeance  will  pursue 
him:  he  hath  now  confessed  the  fact— he  stands  now  a* contrite  pe» 
nitent,  with  the  excellent  Seneca,  acknowledging  that, 

Maxima  peccant!  um  paena  est  pecc&sse.  Epist.  97* 

Yet^  though  a  con? icted  mnrtherer,  he  is  the  compasnonated 
•bject  of  all  the  beholders,  whose  heads  he  a6w  makes  fooQ« 
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of  blood. 

Thift  doleful  tceno,  wilh  the  pitf  of  dMrt,  tat  ^  wonder  of 
all,  taiof  thus  p«it  ofer^  be  is  eow  fetaraed  ageiB)  a  auch^ku- 
nkeoted  prisoner,  to  Newgate,  fton  wheace,  Febraarj  the  foor* 
aad«tweatielh,  he  was  bn>a|^  te  bis  trial  at  the  SetsioM*boafe  m 
the  Old  Bailey,  where,  appeaiiag  with  a  coaotewsace  that  carried 
in  it  a  miztare  of  eoarage  and  contritioD^  being  sach  as  rather 
seined  dejected  for  offeodiag  the  law  of  Ood,  than  aay  wajt  let* 
rified  for  aay  tomests  that  coald  be  inflicted  apoo  htm  by  (be  lawe 
of  man;  being  demanded  to  plead,  be  answers,  that,  If  it  might, 
OB  his  being  tried,  be  admitted  bim  to  die  by  that  maaaer  of  deatb 
by  which  his  brother  fell,  he  wonld  plead;  if  aot,  by  refasiag  io 
plead,  he  would  both  preserve  an  estate  to  bestow  on  such  friends 
for  whom  he  had  most  affection,  aad  witlial  free  himself  from  the 
ignominioos  death  of  a  pabiick  gibbet* 

Maay  af  gumeats,  and  tlKMo  argent  aad  pressing,  were  vsed  by 
the  LfOrd  Chief  Justice  Glyn,  and  the  rest  of  the  bench,  to  in^ 
dnce  him  to  plead,  as  laying  before  him  the  sin  he  committed,  In 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  ordinary  coarse  of  law,  the  terror 
of  the  death  his  obstinate  silence  would  force  them  to  iaiiet  upon 
hiBi. 

These,  with  amny  other  motives,  were  used,  but  all  inyalid ; 
he  remains  impenetrable^  refusing  either  to  plead,  or  to  discover 
who  it  was  that  fired  the  gun ;  onlj  affirms,  which  he  continoed  till 
his  death,  tint,  whoever  ired  it,  it  was  done  by  his  direcHont, 
but  with  noiatent  to  be  the  death  of  his  b«other«in*law,  hwt  only, 
as  lie  was  pleased  to  say,  to  let  him  know,  that  a  Itfe,  made  odious 
by  so  many  pressing  acts  of  iajustics,  as  he  had  reteiv ed  from  him^ 
though,  by  their  politick  contrivance,  defended  from  any  punish^ 
ment  the  law  coaid  iaflict,  yet'  was  not  safe,  where  the  pttr»o»  of- 
fended  hath  spirit  enough  to  revenge  aa  injur j.' 

Thn,  not-to-be-justified  resolution,  ch[erisbed  a  long  thae  by 
his  hot  and  hanghty  spirit,  had  often,  on  the' sight  of  Mr.  Fussel^  . 
raised  in  him  irapetoous  storms  of  rago;  such  that  often  broke  out 
into  that  intemperance,  as,  both  by  word  and  letter,  be  several 
times  challenges  him ;  and,  in  consideration  of  bis  being  something 
more  impaired  by  age  than  himself,  offers  him  what  odds,  in  length 
of  weapon,  he  oould  with  reason  aad  honour  demand.  Thiyen- 
coentering  nought  bnt  a  sileat  and  slighting  repulse,  be,  one  day, 
meeting  him  in  Westminster-hall,  accosts  him  with  this  corapli. 
ment: — 

^  Brother  Fnssel,  It  argues  not  discretion  in  us  of  cither  side, 
^  we  being  both  cavaliers,  to  snbmit  our  causes  to  this   present 

<  course  of  law,  where  the  most  of  oar  judges  are  such  as  formerly 
^  were  our  enemies — Calais  Sands  were  a  fitter  place  for  our  disputej 

<  than  Westmiaster.halL' 

These  aflfronts  finding  a  man  too  subtle  to  seek  any  other  re- 
venge, than  what  lay  safe  under  the  sure  guard  of  the  law,  he 
rather  seeks  from  thence  to  do  him  a  certain  mischief^  than^  by  the 
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iiricertaitiinanaging<of  a  duel,  to  r^n  thehasardbf  iieiog  toischierdd 
himself;  so  that  he  not  only  refused  that  way  of  deciding  the  qUar«  > 
te]f  but  indicis  hi^  birotheir  Strangeuiays  as  9,  chaUeogcr ;  Mrhich, 
adding  more  fevrel  t0  Us  former  conceited  rage,  pats  him  upon  thia 
dangerous  way /of  sa;tisiying  his. Tindictivs  passions;  and  though  he, 
by  a  constant  asseTemtion,  affirms,  that  tlie  firing  of  the  gun  was 
only  intended  to  terrify  him ;  be  affirming,  that,  had  not  the  hand 
of  him  who  fired  it  fell  lower  than  was  intended,  it  had  been  im. 
possible  for  the  bullets  to  h&re  so  unhappily  hit  the  mark;  yet,  its 
being  charged  with  three  bullets,  whereas  small  shot,  if  only  in- 
tended to  affright,  would  hate  been  a  more  certain  terror,  with  less 
hazard  of  danger,  is  an  argument  so  preTalent  with  most  men, 
.that  the  actioa  carries  no  fairer  a  face,  than  a  horrid  and  wilful 
murther* 

But,  potto  ingulf  top  far  in  censuring  the  act,  we  h^ten  to  de- 
clare^ as  far  as  concerns  our  business/in  hand,  the  demeanor  of  the 
actor,  who,  persisting  in  his  first  resolution  not  to  plead^  hears  from  * 
the  offended  court  this  dreadful,  sentence: 

'^  That  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  be  s^ont  to  the  place  from  whence- 
he  came ;  and  that  he  be  put  into  a  mean  house  stopped -from  any 
light ;  and  that  he  be  laid  upon  his  back^  with  his  body  hai^,  sav.< 
ing  something  to  cover  Bis  priTy  parts;  that  his/arms  shall  be 
stretched  forth  with  a* cord,  the  one  to  the- one  side  of  the  pri&on, 
th^^other  to  the  other  side  of  the  prison;  and  in  like  manner  shall 
'  his  legs  be  used:  and  that  upon  his  body  shall  be  laid  as  much  iron 
and  ston,e  as  he^ean.  bkar,  and  more;  ^nd'  the  first  day  .shall  he 
have 'three  morsels  .of  barley-bread,  and  the  next  day  shaU  be* 
drink  thrice  qf  the.  wat^r  in  the  ne^^t  channel  to  the  prison  dtM>r, 
but  no  spring  or  fountain  water:  aiiii  thi&  shall  be  his  punishment 
till  he  die." 

This  thunderbolt  of  judgment,  leye}led  at  his  life,  he  yet,  with 
a  passive  valour  (high  as  ever  was  his  active)*^  with  a  constancy^ 
which  might  Cast  ablush  on  the  ghost  pf  an  ancient  Roman. hear«e, 
but  continues  his  resolution;  and,  being  returned  to  the  prison^ 
from  thence  writes  this  sad  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Major 
Dewie,  a  ^member  of  parliament,  and  a  gentleman  that  had  mar* 
ried  another  of  his  sisters. 
*  Dear  ^ROTHfen, 

<  I  hope  these  lines,  and  pressing  death,  will  so  far  expiate  my 
f  crime,  as  to  procure  your  and  my  other  friends  forgiveness,  for 

*  my  conscience  bears  me  witness,  1  was  provoked  by  many  of  my 

*  brother-in-law's  insufierable  wr9ngs.     After  divers  parlies,  find- 
«  ing  his  inveterate  spleen  so  implacable,  as  to  indict  and  inforpi 

<  against  me  at  the  open  bench,  my  flesh  and  blood  held  no  longer 

<  patience,  but  sought  to  usurp  the  revengeful  attribute  which  God 

*  appropriates  to  himself,  when  he  would  not  answer  me  in  single 

<  combate,  though  I  offered  him  advantage  in  the  length  of  weapo;r; 

<  yet  this  I  will  assure  ypo,  that  I  did  not  intend  his  death,  but, 

<  by  the  discharging  of  a  warning-piece,  to  have  only  .terrified  his 

<  heart  from  practising  litigious  suits,  aud^  thereby  to  let  him 
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<  know,  that  he  was  at  another  man's  aerqr,  if  he  oonteamed 

<  the  same. 

<  In  a  wordy  each  man  owedi  a  death,  I  two,  bj  this  nntimelf 
^  fact:  the  one  to  mj  Maker^  the  other  to  the  law ;  which  inTokes 
^  to  pay  the  one  the  more  wUlinglf ,  being  confident  that  the  other 
^  is  cancelled,  hy  the  alUseeing  eye  of  iXnne  mercj  and  jnstico. 
^  These,  in  short,  are  the  last  words  of 

^  Yonr  dying  Brother, 

'  GEORGE  STRANGEWAYS.' 

From  the  PreM-jard  in  Newgate^ 
13  February,  1658. 

This  being  one  of  the  last  scenes  he  was  to  act  on  the  stage  of 
mortality,  he  now  retires,  by  Dirine  contemplation,  to  dress  hhi 
soul  in  those  robes  of  repentance,  wherewith  she  was  suddenly  to 
meet  her  celestial  bridegroom.  In  which  pious  action,  he  hath  the 
frequent  assistance  of  diTines,  some  of  excellent  abilities,  as  Dr» 
Wilde  and  Dr.'  Warmsley ;  there  was  also  with  him  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Watson,  and  Mr.  Norton,  to  all  of  which,  by  a  repentant 
acknowledgment  of  the  foulness  of  his  crime,  by  a  detestation  of 

.  nil  those  thoughts  that  had  formerly  fomented  his  malice,  and^  by 
a  solemn  and  serious  inrocation  of  his  Redeemer,  for  the  increas- 
ing of  those  rays  of  mercy,  which  (eren  in  that  dark  and  dismal 
agony  the  apprehension  or  guilt  might  hare  plunged  her  into)  he 
yet  found  irradiated  the  darkest  apprehensions  of  a  soul  clouded 
with  sin  and  sorrow. 

To  some,  whose  zeal  (if  meriting  the  name)  was  more  in  that 

.  act  than^fheir  discretion,  when,  with  the  harsh  and  unseasonable 
rigid  means  of  the  law,  they  appeared  rather  as  if  they  came  to 
fright  his  soul  into  a  distracting  despair,  than  to  fortify  her  with 
comforts  fit  to  undergo  so  sad  a  conflict,  he  desired  them  to  pro- 
ceed  no  further  in  so  unseasonable  a  discourse ;  with  an  exalted 
heightb  of  christian  confidence  affirming,  that,  through  the  power, 
ful  operation  of  mercy,  whose  restoratives  he  felt  even  in  the  grasp 
of  death,  he  doubted  not  but  his  scarlet  sins  were  washed  white  as 
wool;  and  that  (through  the  Red  sea  of  his,  brother's  blood)  he 
should  safely  arrive  at  the  celestial  Canaan.  Thus  spending  that 
narrow  stock  of  time,  allowed  him  for  the  lerelling  his  accounts 
with  heaven,  as  if  his  soul,  which  before  travelled  with  a  snail- 
like  slowness  towards  her  celestial  home,  were  now  in  her  full 
Career,  the  fatal  day  arriTCs.  On  Monday,  the  last  of  January, 
about  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  sheriffs  of  London, 
accompanied  with  divers  officers,  came  to  the  Press-yard,  where, 
after  a  short  time  of  stay,  ^Major  Strangeways  was  guarded  down. 
He  was  doathed  all  in  white ;  waistcoat,  -  stockings,  drawers,  and 
cap,  oTcr  which  was  cast  a  long  mourning  cloak;  a  dress  that 
handsomely  emblemed  the  condition  he  was^then  in,  who,  though 
his  soul  wore  a  sable  robe  of  mourning  for  her  former  sins,  it  was 
now  become  her  upper  garment,  and,  in  some  few  minutes,  being 
cast  off,  would  discover  the  immaculate  dress  of  mercy  which  was 
under  it 
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From  iience  is  lie  f«inl«d  to  the  dmkg&on^  the  sad  and  dismal 
place  of  ezecation,  being  accompaniedfby  some  few  of  iin  friendf, 
iunong9l  whidi  wta  the  Rer.  Dr.  Wanmtef,  wbo»e  piooi  care  in- 
tended now  to  be  near  as  inseparable  io  him  as  life  ittelf.  Having 
Mksd  ^e  execstmier  for  a  place  to  kseel  ai^  and  beio^  answered, 
that  tliere  was  none  of  more  convdniency  tbui  the  bottom  of  the 
dungeon,  ^  Well,*  said  he,  ^  this  place  most  thea  serve  him,  who 
is  forced  immaturely  to  fall ;  for  there  cm  be  no  greater  yanity  in 
the  world,  thaa  to  esteem  the  world,  which  regardeth  no  man, 
and,  to  make  slight  accomit  of  God,  who  greatly  respecteth  all 
men ;  for  only,  Gentlemen,  let  me  tell  yon,  had  I  served  my  Go<i 
tu  fjnithfulif  «s  I  served  my  lord  and  master,  my  King,  I  had  tievcr 
come  to  this  untimely  end.  But«  blessed  be  God  for  all — I  shall 
willingly  submit,  and  earnestly  implore  yoor  prayers  for  the  carry* 
Ing  me  through  tills  great  work.'  Then,  tumimg  to  Dr.  Warmsley^ 
he  said,  '  Will  you  be  pleased  to  assist  me  with  your  prayers?' — 
Doctor.  ^  Yes,  Major,  I  come  to  ofilciate  that  christian  work, 
and  the  Lord  strengtiien  yoar  faith,  and  give  you  confidence  and 
assurance  ia  the  merits  of  Jesas  Christ/ 

After  they  had  spent  some  short  time  in  prayer,  Dr.  Warmsley, 
taking  him  aside,  bad  with  him  some  small  time  of  private  confe- 
reoce,  concemiog  the  clear  demonstration  of  the  faith- he  died  ia, 
aad  about  receiving  the  sacrament.  They  appeared  something  Va 
differ  io  opinion,  which  renders  the  world  mudbi  unsatisiied,  a$,  in 
point  of  religion,^ whether  he  dfed  a  protestant  or  not;  those  of  (he 
church  of  Rome  affirming,  that,  whilst  he  lay  sick  of  his  pleerisy,^ . 
be  was  visited  by  several  catholicks  that  are  in  orders,  sonoe  of  whose 
names  I  have  heard,  and  that  they  proved  so  prevalent  with  him, 
that  they- had  wrought  him  to  an  absolute  conversion,  and  that  they 
were  confident  though  he  had  not  long  lived  so,  in  that  faith  he 
died.  Whether  this  be  trud,  I  leave  every  judicious  reader  ix> 
judge,  by  the  succeeding  circumstance,  when  he  had  kft  off  his 
(Conlerence  with  Dr.Warmsiey,  in  which  he  desired  him  not  to 
press  at  that  iroseasonabie  time  matters  of  controversy,  it  being  a 
matter  full  of  danger  to  disturb  that  calm  the  soul  ought  to  wear 
when  she  comes  to  encounter  death:  and  then,  applying  himself  to 
the  company  an  general,  with  a  voice  something  more  elevated  than 
ordioary,  he  speaks  these  words: 

<  For  my  religion  (I  thank  my  God)  I  never  had  thought  ia 

<  my  heart  to  doubt  it;  I  die  in  the  christian  religion  (hut  neyer 

<  mentioned  the  protestant),  aad  am  assured  of  my  interest  ia 

<  Christ  Jesus,  by  whose  merits  I  question  not  but  my  soul  shall, 

<  e're  long,  triumph  over  these  present  afflictions  in  eternity  of 
^  glory,  being  reconciled  to  the  mercies  of  my  God,  through  my 
^  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  into  whose  bosom  I  hope  to  be  gathered, 

<  there  to  enjoy  that  eternal,  infinite,  and  boundless  happiness,) 

<  wherewith  he  rewards  all  the  elect;  so  the  Lord  bless  you  all, 

<  bless  you  in  this  worl^  till  he  brings  you  to  a  world  ever  blessed; 

<  and  bless  me  in  this  last  and  dreadful  trial*  So  let  us  all  pray  ; 
^  Jesus!  Jesus!  have  mercy  on  me!' 
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HftTing  said  tMi,  He  ttkm  Vm  taleiim  and  hUlrnnt  of  all  hit 
lamenting  frieada,  and  now  pi>eparet  fot  Umt  dreadful  asianlt  of 
death  he  was  speedily  to  cacodnter.  Hii  fiiendt  placed  themselret 
at  the  comers  of  the  praiS|  whom  he  detiredf  when  he  gare  the 
words,  .to  lay  en  the  weights.  Uii  hands  and  ^g9  are  extended,  in 
which  action  he  cries  oni,  <  thas  weie  the  sacred  limbs  of  my  erer 
blessed  Savioar  stretched  forth  on  the  cross,  when  safiering  to  free 
the  sin-polluted  worid  from  an  eternal  carse.'  Then  crying  forth, 
with  a  clear  and  sprif^tlal  Toiee,  ^  Lard  Jesos  reoeire  my  soul,' 
which  was  the  promised  signal^  those  sad  assistants  perform  their 
dreadful  task;  and  laid  on  at  firsi. weight,  which,  finding  too  light 
for  a  sudden  execation^  asaay  of  those  standing  by  added  their  bur* 
thens  to  dishnrthen  ham  of  has  pain;  which,  notwiihstanding,  for 
the  time  of  his  continanttce,  as  it  was  to  hio^  a  dreadfal  sufferance, 
so  was  it  to  them  a  horrid  spectacle,  his  dying  groans  filling  the 
uncouth  dungeon  with  the  Toioe  of  terror*  BaC  this  dismal  scone 
soon  finds  a  quiet  oatastraphe,  for,  in  the  space  of  eight  or  ten 
minutes  at  the 'most,  hii  unfettered  soul  left  her  tortured  man. 
sion,  and  he,  iiiom  that  Tiolent  paroxysm,  falls  into  the  quiet 
sleep  ai  death. 

flis  body  huTing  laid  some  time  in  the  press,  he  was  brought 
forth,  in  which  action,  e're  coffined,  it  was  so  much  exposed  to 
pnblick  new,  that  maay  standers«by  beheld  the  bruise  made  by  t^e 
press,  whose  triangular  form,  being  placed  with  the  acute  angle 
abont  the  vegion  of  the  heart,  did  soon  deprire  that  fountain  of 
life  of  its  necessary  motion,  though  he  was  prohibited  that  usual 
favour  in  that  kind,  to  hafe  a  sharp  piece  of  timber  laid  under 
his  back  to  accelerate  its  penetration.  The  body  appeared  void  of 
all  scars,  and  not  deformed  with  blood,  but  where  the  eminencies 
of  the  press  touched  on  the  middle  parts  of  his  breast,  and  upper 
of  the  belly ;  his  face  was  bloody,  but,  as  it  appeared  to  the  most 
inquisitire  spectators,  not  from  any  external  injury,  but  the  f  io* 
lent  forcing  of  tiie  blood  from  the  larger  fessels  into  the  yeinf  of 
the  nose  and  eye9y  whose  smaller  branches,  forced  open  by  so 
sudden  a  -  compression,  as  if  they  movrned  in  the  colour  of  his 
crime,  had  their  last  tears  composed  of  blood:  hnd,  now  commit- 
ted to  that  sable  cabinet,  his  coffin,  he  is,  in  a  cart  that  attender* 
at  the  prison  door,  conveyed  to  Christ-church,  where  his  ashes 
shall  sleep,  till  time  herself  *be  dissolved  to  eternity :  and,  as  it  is 
our  christian  duty  to  hope,  hath  made  good,  in  every  part,  this 
ex^llent  saying  of  an  ancient  philosophiad  poet: 

Cedit  item  retro,  de  tenrn  qaod  foit  ante* 

III  terrain,  &  qaod  niinom  est  ex  ctheris  oris  ■ 

lu  ronam  cmii  folj^tiAtempU  receptant.  LucBiTivSt  lib.  iv« 

Thus  did  they  leave  the  busy  world,  the  one 
So  swiftiy  from  all  mortal  trouble  gone; 
^      As  if  his  sonl  practised  at  first  to  fly 
With  the  light  motions  of  eternity: 
Go(ie  with  such  silence,  as  his  hasty  breath 
By  a  few  groans  disdain'd  to  pari  with  death: 
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Which  fatal  swiftness  did  the  other  lead, 
A  sad  slow  road  to  th'  grave ;-  his  soul  to  r^ad 
Repentant  lectures,  being  taught  before; 
It  in  a  storm  of  tortures  did  pass  o'er 
The  rabrick  sea  of  life,  whose  high-swola  flood, 
Passions,  hot  dictates,  doubly  dy'd  in  blood. 
When  scarce  this  nation  e'er  saw  son  of  her's, 
That  wrote  revenge  in  such  red  characters : . 
Can  she  but  mourn,  her  ofispring  should  inherit, 
With  English' valour,  an  Italian  spirit? 
Such  as  is,  by  a  hot  intemp'rate  rage. 
Become  the  shame  and  wonder  of  the  age. 
No,  let  her  mourn;  the  sad  expression  runs 
In  the  same  strain  with  what  her  true-born  sons 
DisVobe  their  thoughts  in ;  but  methinks  I  hear 
A  sort  whose  separation  would  appear, 
As  if  refin'd  with-  purer  flames  of  zeal. 
Than  other  christians  are ;  by  no  appeal 
Made  to  the  throne  of  Mercy  to  be  won. 
From  harshly  dbnsuring:  but  such  acts  being  done 
'    By  men,  whose  different  judgments  not  embrace 
Their  tenents  in  the  whole,  defects  of  grace. 
Not  human  lapses.     But  take  heed  thy  proud 
And  pharisaick  heart  speak  not  too  loud. 
Where  heaven  commands  a  silence^     Since  none  knows 
To  what  mysterious  destiny  he  owes 
A  debt  to  nature,  in  whose  globmy  cell 
Life's  fairest  transcripts  have  too  often  fell 
By  sad  untimely  deaths.     Then,  with  the  free  ^ 
And  christian  candour  of  white  charity. 
Forbear  to  cast  thy  sable  censure  on 
This  sanguine  guilt;  and,  since  that  both  are  gone 
Beyond  the  verge  of  mortal  knowledge,  let 
Not  thy  harsh  censure  aggravate  the  debt, 
Which  (if  they  Nature's  common  laws  obey) 
Just  sorrow  teaches  all  their  friends  to  pay. 
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A  ROD  FOR  THE  LAWYERS: 

WHO  ARK  HEREBY  DECLARED  TO  BE  THE  GRAND  ROBBERS 
AND  DECEIVERS  OF  THE  NATION^ 

GREEDILY  DEVOURING  YEARLY  MANY  MILLIONS  OF 
THE  PEOPLFS  MONEY. 


TO  WJIICB  It  ABftBD, 

A  WORD  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT, 

A  WORD  TO  THE  ARMY. 

BY  WILLIAM  COLE,  A  LOVER  OF  HIS  COVKTRr. 


JsA.  x»  1, 2. — ^Woe  anto  them  tlmt  decree  iiorigfaCeoiit  deereei,  and  that  write 
grieyonsncsB  that  they  have  pre^rihed:  To  turn  aside  the  needy  from  jadg* 
ment,  and  to  take  away  the  ri|^ht  from  the  poor  of  my  peoplei  thai  widow* 
nay  be  their  prey,  and  that  they  may  rob  the  fathcrlcm, 

IsA.  iii.  14. — ^Ilie  spoil  of  tl|e  poor  is  In  yonr  houses, 

London :  Printed  in  the  year  1050.    Qutfto,  containing  twenty  pages*. 


CouATEous  Reader, 

HAD  not  my  affections  to  my  countrymen  more  engaged  me^ 
than  any  particular  enmity  I  have  against  the  lawyers  cor« 
rnpt  interest,  by  any  damage  I  hare  sustained  by  them,  I  shpuld 
have  forborne  publishing  Uie  ensuing  lines.  But  if  the  rery  heathens 
could  say,  <^  non  sol&m  nobis  nati  sumus,"  we  are  not  only  born 
for  onrtelves,  but  that,  next  to  the  doty  we  owe  to  God,  we  are 
bound,  every  indiyidual  roan^  to  be  a  helpful  member  to  his  coun- 
try. Why  should  I,  or  any  man,  keep  silence,  whilst  this  pes- 
ttferons  generation  of  the  lawyers  runs  from  city  to  country,  seek- 
ing  whom  they  may  devour }  It  b  thy  doty,  as  well  as  mine,  to 
cry  aloud  for  justice  against  them;  it  is  thy  duty,  and  every  honest 

•  This  If  the  fortieth  awaber  in  the  catalognc  of  faaphlctt  ia  the  Baikiea  libory. 
VOL.  TU.  C 
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Englishman's  to  the  land,  to  take  care  hereafter  nerer  to  chuse 
anj  of  that  generation  to  make  laws  for  us:  I  say,  not  to  chuse 
i;hem  for  parliament  men..  Were  not  there  too  many  of  them 
how  in  this  present  parliament,  I  should  hope  and  expect  far  bet. 
ter  things  than  now  I  do ;  but  now  God  is  pulling  down  the  high 
and  mighty, « is  discovering  the  Wickedness  of  men  in  power,  hath, 
mio4  roirapulously,  slain  the  glory  of  princess,  I  can  with  confi- 
dence say,  ^^  Deus  dab!t  his  quoque  finem."  I  do  not  altogether 
despair,  that,  before  I  die,  I  may  see  the  inns  of  courts,  of  deus 
of  thieves,  converted  into  hospitals,  which  were  a  rare  piece,  of 
justice:  that  so  as  they  formerly  have  immured  those  that  robbed 
the  poor  of  houses,  so  they  may,  at  last,  preserve  the  poor 
themselves.' 


That  the  end  of  all  laws  and  magistracy  onght  principally  to 
tend  ta  the  ease    safety,  and  well-being  of  the  people  governed, 
I  presume  no  rational  man  or  men  will  deny.    And,  indeed,  there- 
fore it  is  the  usual  cry  and  saying,  both  among  the  masters  of 
oppression,  the  lawyers,  and  the  ignorant  people  that  know  no 
better,  that  the  laws  of  England,  as  also  the  ways  of  executing 
them,  are  the  safest  and  best  law's  in  the  world;  and  whosoever 
shall  alter  thesaid  laws,  or  ways  of  executing  them,  will  unavoid- 
ably intrdduce  a  mischief  instead  of  a  benefit.     But  to  those  is 
answered,  that  the  major  part  of  the  laws,  made  in  this  nation, 
are  founded  on  principles  of  tyranny,  fallacy,  and  oppression,  for 
the  profit  and  benefit  of  those  that  made  them ;  for  know  this,  that 
when  William  the  Bastard,    Duke  of  Normandy,   undertook  to 
conquer  this  nation, .  he  was  not  singly  himself  able  to  raise  monty 
or  men  enough  to  perform  such  a  design,  without  the  voluntary 
conjunction  of  most  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  that  were  his  sub- 
jects ;  who  sold  and  mortgaged  almost  all  the  lands  and  estates 
they  had  in  Normandy,  to  furnish  them  out  in  that  design.  Now,' 
therefore,  when  the  said  WiHiam  had  conquered  this  nation,  he 
was  forced  to  suffer  those  his  Norman  peers  to  share  with  him  ia 
the  benefit,  as  they  voluntarily  did  in  the  hazard.     From' him  it 
came'^o  pass,  that  he,  the  said  conqueror,  and  his  nobles,  made  a 
division  of  the  land  amongst  themselves,    and   whosoever'  were 
tenants  to  the  said  conquerors,  held  all  their  lands  for  a  long  space 
in  vassalage  under  them,  merely  at  their  will  and  mercy ;  wbere- 
npon  all  laws  were  made  in  French,  and  it  was  accounted  a  base 
thing  in  England  to  be  called  an  Englishman.    Then  did  thes^  con- 
querors make  such  laws  as  suited  best  to  keep  the  people  in  slavery 
and  subjection,  as  th^  English  now  use  the  Irish,  that  they  might 
hare  all  the  benefit  they  possibly  could  screw  out  of  the  people. 
Hence  came  it  to  pass,  that  all  penal  laws  were  made  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  king,  the  lords  of  manors,  and  other  great  officers,  wbo 
were  the  king^  creatures.     This  was,  and  still  is,  the  ground  and 
reason  why  the  life  of  man,  which  assuredly,  by  the  law  of  rea- 
son, is  sufficient  to  answer  any  crime,  \^as  not  alone  taken  away 
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upon  conviction  of  treason,  murtber,  or  felonj,  but  aho  the 
estates  of  offenders  were  forfeited  by  law  to  the  king,  or  lord  of 
the  manor ;  which  hath  been  the  cause  that  manjr  an  innocent  hath 
suffered,  as  Naboth,  who  was  destroyed  by  Ahab,  that  so  he  might 
enjoy  his  yineyard.  These  laws  were  not  before  the  conquest^ 
neither  hare  been  since  the  conquest  ever  introduced  in  Kent; 
which  county  submitted  to  the  said  Duke  of  Normandy,  reserr. 
ing  to  themselves  -their  laws  and  rights;  and  therefore  it  is  the 
saying  in  Kent,  *^  the  father  to  the  bongh,  and  the  son  to  the 
plough:"  aYid  surely  in  that  county  b  as  little  robbing,  murther* 
ing,  &c.  as  in  other  counties;  and  therefore  there  is  not  such 
necessity  for  that  law,  as  some  sophisters  pretend,  to.  keep  the 
people  in  dread  and  awe :  neither  indeed  do  i  think  there  is  such 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  hanging  men  for  theft,  but,  as  here- 
tofore in  the  nation,  there  may  be  another  way  found  out,  more 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  God  and  reason,  for  punishing  of  theft, 
as  selling  to  foreign  plantations,  or  the.  like,  &c.  But,  if  at  last 
the  law  to  hang  thieves  must  continue,  I  wish  it  may  take  hold  of 
the  great  ones  first,  lest  we  renew  the  practice  once  in  Athens, 
where  they  hanged  none  but  little  thieves,  and  the  great  thieves 
pronounced  sentence.  ^*  Verbum  sat  sapienti:"  I  am  more  afraid 
of  those  that  rob  by  power  of  a  law,  than  those  that  sneakihgly 
endeavour  to  take  my  purse  on  the  highway.  Now,  although  it 
may  be  alledged,  and  truly  that  is  all,  for  by  reason  it  cannot  be 
proved,  that  there  is  some  reason  for  the  forfeiting  the  estates 
aforesaid ;  yet,  at  least,  let  the  person  damniSed  bf)  the  enjoyer, 
or  tlie  wife  and  children  of  the  person  murdered.  But  why  there 
should  come  forfeitures  on  ships  cast  away,  driven  up  to  full  sea* 
mark,  to  lose  the  best  cable  and  anchor;  men  to  be  carried  away 
into  slavery,  taken  at  sea,  the  ship  remaining  with  her  lading  firm 
and  sound,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  lord  admiral  for  a  deodand  to  be 
forfeited ;  to  say,  if  a  horse  drown  his  master,  the  horse  to  be  for- 
feited, and  this  to  be  ^pleaded  for;  or  many  such  laws,  to  be 
grounded  on  reason,  is  so  ridiculous,  that  1  thiuk  the  first  and 
grand  deceiver  of  mankind  cannot  find  sophistry  enough  to  furnish 
the  lawyers  with  to  plead  for  it. 

But  some  will  say,  ^  that,  though  we  were  conquered,  yet  our 
^  noble  ancestors,  by  dint  of  sword  in  the  barons  wars,  regained 
^  their  freedom,  and  forced  the  king  to  condjBScend  to  that  famous 
^  law,  called  Magna  Charta.' 

For  answer,  know  this,  that  when  the  nobles  in  those  days 
found  the  king  altogether  inclined  to  his  minions  and  flatterers, 
and  thereby  made  laws  to  inslave  the  said  nobles  as  well  as  the  com- 
mons had  been  before,  they  saw  there  was  a  necessity  for  them  to 
stand  up  for  their  own  privileges ;  who,  being  popular,  what  by  ' 
fear  and  love,  they  engaged  the  commons  with  them  in  war,  and 
took  the  king  prisoner,  forcin;;  him  to  consent  to  all  things  th  it 
were  necessary,  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  ^ing^s  will,  but 
never,  in  the  least,  acted  from  any  love  to  the  poor  commons,  but 
what  they  were  absolutely  necessitated  to;  neither  freed  thq  said 
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commons  from  the  bondage  they  Wf  re  in  to  themselreis.  Now,  as 
all  the  laws  pf  the  land  have  been  made  by  the  king,  the  great 
lords,  gentry,  and  lawyers,  when  the  lower  house,  one-third  part 
whereof  usually  consisted  of  lawyers,  had  gratified  the  king  and 
upper  house;  so  also  did  the  king  gratify  the  lower  house,  both 
the  gentry. and  lawyers,  and  agreed  to  laws  for  their  advantage. 
For  indeed,  it  is  not  much  for  the  adyantage  of  the  gentry,  that 
seeing  the  laws  are  so  corrupt  and  chargeable,  they  thereby  can^ 
and  indeed  have  done,  and  in  most  parts  do  still  keep  the  poor  in 
such  subjection,  that  not  only  their  own  tenants,  but  other  poor' 
that  live  near  them,  must  run  and  go,  and  work,  and  obey  them^. 
as  they  shall  please  to  command  them,  else  tlfey  run  the  hazard  of 
being  undone;  and  what  advantage  the  charge  and*  delay  of  law- 
suits  is  to  the  great  lawyers,  you  may  judge.  How  have  some 
lawyers,  from  being  worth  nothing  but  their  books,^  come  to  pur- 
chase thousands  yearly  lands,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  by  the  sins 
of  the  people?  This  is  the  reason  why  parliaments  have  not  made 
the  nation  free ;  our  pretending  deliverers  have  been  our  destroyers ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  irrational  to  expect  better  things.  Who  will 
expect  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles  ?  Who  will  expect 
ease  from  oppression,  from  masters  of  oppression,  the  lawyers? 
If  you  will  have  clean  streams  flow  from  the  fountain,  you  must  be 
sure  to  cleanse  the  fountain  itself. 

That  the  lawyers  hare  only  sought  their  own  advantage,  aU 
though  to  the  total  impovetishing  the  nation,  consider  this  foU 
lowing:  — 

I  have  often,  both  in  city  and  country,  made  as  near  an  in« 
quiry  as  possibly  I  could  in  a  general  way,  what  number  of  law« 
yers  there  might  be  in  England  and  Wales,  in  all  offices,  as  judge?, 
masters  of  chancery,  Serjeants  at  law,  counsellors,  attornies,  sol» 
licitors,  with  the  rest  of  the  rabble ;  and  I  cannot  find,  by  calcu- 
lation, but  that  there  are,  great  and  ifmall,  masters  and  ^servants, 
by  the  best  account  I  can  estimate,  above  thirty  thousand.  Now, 
consider  at  what  high  rates  the  very  meanest  of  these  live;  see  but 
a  very  country  hackney,'  and  you  will  find  he  goeth  clothed  in  a 
genteel  garb,  and  all  hid  family;  he  keeps  company  with  the  gen* 
try,  and  yet  usually  quickly  getteth  an  estate  over  and  above  his 
expences,  which  cannot  possibly  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  ^fty 
pounds  per  annum.  Now,  if  s^ch  country  lawyers  live  at  that 
rate,  bring  the  judges,  masters  of  rolls,  counsellors,  attornies, 
regtfters,  cum  multis  aiiisj  in  the  common  law,  chancery,  and 
admiralty,  and  you  will  find  that  this  mercenary  generation,  one 
with  another,  do  not  receive  Jess  yearly  from  the  people,  in  their 
law>  practice,  I  say  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  than  two  hun.* 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  each  man.  What,  if  some  have 
but  fifty,  then  know  some  have  thousands.  Surely,  I  believe, 
that  Prideauz  and  Maynard  will  not,  nor  can  deny  it.  Now,  at 
this  rate,  to  sskj^  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  to  each 
lawyer,  these  thirty  thousand  receive  seven  millions  and  half  of 
money  yearly,  which  it  seventy.five  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
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mad  wliAt  a  charge  are  the  people  at  to  attend  their  tedioof  and 
vexations  trials  I  Conner,  what  doth  it  cost  to  ride  and  go  from 
all  countries  end  towns  to  London,  to  attend  die  terms.  It  cm. 
not  be  less  than  one  million  of  monej  jearlj;  and*  to  what  pnr* 
pose  obserye:-^ 

Whosoerer  contends  in  law  against  another  etiher  for  land, 
debt,  or  trespass,  must,  by  the  law,  try  his  title,  debt,  or  da- 
mage, bjr  witness,  after  it  hath  been  neTer  so  long  delayed  by 
sophistry,  quirks,  and  quibbles  of  the  lawyers.  Now,  therefore, 
if  it  must  be  of  necessity  prored  at  the  last,  why  is  i:  not  better 
to  hare  it  tried  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  It  is  fresh,  green,  and ' 
new,  when  the  witnesses  are  alire,  and  in  places,  wherein  their 
lifes  and  couTersations  are  known,  than  seven,  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years  after  the  suit  is  commenced,  when  knights  of  the' post 
may  be  taken  as  witnesses,  when  the  lawyers  shall  baffle  and  con* 
found  witness  and  jury  by  their  impudent  sophistry  and  prattle,  . 
when  things  at  great  courts  assizes  are  passed  over  in  hugger.mug* 
ger  for  want  of  time  to  examine  them,  there  being  more  care  taken 
to  keep  a  precise  hour  for  a  dinner,  than  predsely  and  strietly  io 
see  the  execution  of  justice  and  triie  judgment,  in  behalf  of  the 
poor,  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan ;  and  when  either 
party  sees  he  is  like  to  hare  the  worst,  by  common  law,  then  they 
hare  liberty  to  remove  unto  the  Chancery,  where  a  snit  commonly 
depends  as  long  as  a  buff  coat  will  endure  wearing,  especially  if  the 
parties  hare,  as  it  is  said,  good  stomachs  and  strong  purses;  but, 
when  their  purses  grow  empty,  their  stomachs  fail ;  then,  when  no 
more  corn  is  like  to  be  brought  to  the  lawyer's  mill,  it  is  usual  to 
ordain  some  men  to  hear  and  end  the  business;  bnt,  alas!  then  It 
is  too  late,  for  then,  probably,  both  parties,  or  at  least  one  of 
them,  are  ruined  utterly  in  prosecuting  the  suit,  want  of  his  stock, 
and  following  of  his  calling.  What  a  folly  is  it,  that  all  bargains 
in  trade  and  commerce,  foreign  and  domestick,  must  unaToidably 
run  into  this  channel,  to  be  debated  by  lawyers,  that  understand 
it  as  little  as  they  have  uprightness,  and  be  tried  by  jurymen,  of 
which,  probably,  not  one  of  the  number  hath  the  least  knowledge 
in  merdiandise?  What  an  injustice  is  it,  that  all  wills  must  be 
proved  io  London,  at.  such  a  Tast  charge  and  distance  from  the 
place  where  the  party  deceased,  where  they  usually  cannot  know 
the  truth  of  things,  or  little  care  whether  they  do  or  no,  so  their 
fees  be  paid ;  where  they  often  either  take  no  security  at  all,  or, 
if  they  do,  it  may  be  it  is  such  that  is  as  good  as  nothing;  where 
every  tapster  or  chamberlain,  &c.  that  pretends  himself  a  freeman, 
is  legal  security;  how  many  fatheriess,  widows,  and  orphans,  are 
utterly  ruined  by  this?  The  serif  lure  saith,  ^^  he  is  worse  than 
an  infidel,  that  provides  not  for  bis  family;"  and  to  what  purpose 
isit  in  these  times  of  corruption  to  work  for  children  ?  If  men 
die,  while  their  children  are  young,  then  they  chuse  some,  whom 
they  expect  will  prove  shepherds  to  preserve  their  children ;  but  if 
they  prove  wolves,  where  is  the  remedy  ?  If  men  be  in  a  way  of 
traue^  it  is  probaUe  they  may  have,  in  goods,  twice  or  three  times 
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as  much  left  in  their  hands,  as  they  are  really  worth.  These  goods 
the  eiecutors  or  bverseers  may  and  often  have  procured  means  to 
be  appraised  at  half,  or  one-third  of  the  value ;  so  accordingly 
they  pay  debts  with  ^  plene  administravit.  These  poor  young 
children  or  simple  women  think  not,  neither  know  how  to  pre- 
vent it.  By  this  means,  let  a  man  die  that  is  worth  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  goods  in  his  custody  worth  three  or  four  thou-> 
sand  pounds,  his  creditors  may  be  cheated  of  the  most  part  df  the^* 
debts,  and  his  children  left  a  burthen  to  the  parish,  O  England! 
England!  why  dost  thou  profess  thyself  the  most  sincere  nation 
for^  Christianity  on  the  earth,  and  dost  suffer  these  things,  that  the 
?ery  heathens  have  abhorred. 

0/^c/.-— But,' if  men  were  not  contentious,  they  might  speedily 
and  cheaply  try  any  suit  at  law.  It  is  the  fault'  of  froward  spirits 
that  cause  the  great,  charge  and  delay,  and  not  the^  law  itself: 
and  it  is  just  that  the  law  should  be  chargeable,  else  every  man 
would  be  at  strife  with  his  neighbour,  when  tlie  charges  were 
little. 

Answ.~^li\s  ixvLe^  that  injustice,  of  one  part  or- other,  is  in- 
disputably the  cause  of  all  difference,  for  both  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  cannot  be  in  the  right;  but,  were  the  law  made  accord, 
ing  to  the  mind  of  God,  for  punishment  of  those  that  do  evil,  and 
for  encouragement  of  those  that  do  well,  then  it  would  be  founded 
on  principles  of  justice  indeed;  it  would  suppress  strife,  conten- 
tion,  s^id  debate ;  it  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  all  suits  and 
controrecsies ;  it  would  not  protect  the  contentious  spirits,  nor 
-nourish  their  devilish  nature;  i^ would  not  suffer  might  to  over- 
come right,  as  usually  it  doth  in  these  days ;  it  would  not  shelter 
great  landed  men  in  prison,  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Fleet,  &c. 
that  have  large,  real  estates,  which  they  spend  voluituously  and 
riotously,  whilst  their  poor  creditors  lie  starving  in  nasty  prisons. 
This  is  monstrum  hprrendum,  an  abomination  that,  let  what  will 
be  pretended  for  it,  is  not  tolerable  under  the  government  of  a 
right  constituted  commonwealth,  how  long  soever  it  hath  been 
continued  under  tyrannical  monarchy.  But,  to  sum  up  all  in 
brief,  the  law  in  the  generality  is  unjust  and  irrational,  the  execu- 
tion desperately  dangerous  and  chargeable ;  it  is  easier  to  find  a 
thousand  eyils  in  it,  than  one  true  principle  in  matter  and  form, 
IVhat,  if  an  attorney  or  council  take  cunningly  a  bribe  from  an 
adyersary,  and  make  a  compact  with  him  to  cheat  his  client,  as  it 
Is  too  often  practised,  and  seldom  discovered  ?  ,        . 

What,  if  a  judge  accept  of  a  bribe,  and,  by  over-awing  the 

-  pourt,  carry  a  case  against  la^F  and  right?  if  he  make  it  a  prece- 
dent, may.it  not  be  the  ground  to  cheat  "many  after  it?  It  is  re- 
markable, when  neither  the  letter  of  the  law  nor  reason  carry  a 

-  business,  then  those,  that  are  subtle  counsellors,  and  are  highly 
feed,  for,  without  that,  nothing  can  be  expected,  usually  pro- 
jduce  precedents;  and  these  are  Imposed  on  the  jury  for  current 
justice,  when  probably  the  gcQuud  of  them  w^s  bribery^  at\d 
1)asene^s^  '  ^  '  . 
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Then  if  kw)  .leasoii,  or  Gquit)r,  in  England,  to  iij  rad  end 
mil  tides,  debtSy  and  trespasseSf  depending  bj  suits,  in  all  conrts, 
or  there,  h  not    If  there  be,  let  the  parliament  appoint  a  cei  tain 
number  of  knowing  men,  the  most  conscientious  they  can  think 
of,  in  seYCral  cities  and  counties,  to  make  it  their  sole  business,  in 
a  limited  time,  to  hear  and  determine  all  old  suits,  allowing  them 
1^  moderate  salary  by  the  pound,  to  be  paid  by  him  that  is  found 
the  offender;  and  let  not  things  depend  ad  irifinitum  in  courts. 
There  may  be  as  much  injury  suffered  by  the  delay  of  justice,'  as 
by  denial  of  justice.     When  all  old  suits  are  ended,  were  there 
order  taken  in  hundredsi  and  counties  to  have  all  laws,  leases, 
mortgages  registered,  and  all  those  that  should  pretend  any  title, 
to  make  their  claim  in  such  a  limited  time,  as  in  reason  may  be 
thought  fit,  reserring  some  exceptions  for  some  years  for  children, 
men  in  foreign  parts,  &c. ;  and,  when  all  old  suits  were  ended,  all 
lands  registered,  and  none  to  be  leased,  sold,  or  mortgaged,  in 
each  respectiTe  hundred,  within  one  month  after  the  contract,  It 
would  take  away  the  cause  of  most  contention,  and,  nntil  the 
canse  be  taken  away,  the  effect  will  never  cease.    Having  often 
discoursed  with  lawyers  and  others  about  the  delays,  burthen,  and  < 
uncertainty  of  trials  at  law,  I  tcry  seldom  found  any  averse  to 
merchants  courts;  in  regard,  that  it  Is  apparent  the  affairs  and 
dealings  of  merchants  cannot  properly  T)c  understood  but  by  mer* 
chants  who  know  the  mystery  of  trade,  which  neither  judge,  couli- 
cil,  nor  gentlemen,  that  never  wereeducated  therein,  can  possibly 
do;  lor  what  a  ridiculous  thing  is  it,  that  the  judges  in  chancery  must 
determine  of  merchants  negotiations  transacted  in  foreign  parts, 
which  they  understand  no  better  than  do  their  seats  they  sit  on ; 
and  so  they  are  as  capable  to  do  equity  therein,  as  a  blind  man  to 
^hoot  a  hare.     Now,  if  courts  of  merchants  are  most,  nay,  I  say, 
absolutely  qecessary  for  deciding  of  controversies  in  commerce^ 
(and  the  reason  given  for  It  is,  because  they  best  understand  it) ; 
the  same  reason  holds  good,  that  countrymen,  clothiers,  weavers, 
&c.  are  most  competent  judges  of  country  affairs,  of  those  callings 
they  live  on,  and  understand.    They  better  know  the  value  of  tres. 
pass  that  is  committed  by  cattle  on  corn,  &c.  than  do  the  citizens 
that  hardly  know  how  corn  gro^veth.     Can  the  people  of  Ltondon, 
or  masters  of  chancery,  judge  the  equity  of  things  acted  hi  Corn- 
wal  or  Wales,  better  than  the  chief  able  men  of  the  neighbour* 
hood?     Now,  if  England  was  so  happy  to  have  respective  hun- 
dred courts,  and  ao  appeals  to  be  made  further  than  the  quarter 
sessions  ;  were  these  courts  rightly  constituted,  and  strict  penalties 
to  be  indicted  on  the  receivers  of  bribes,  as  cutting  off  their  noses, 
banishment,  or  the  like  (which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  false 
judge,  as  both  a  thief  and  murtherer),  where  none  of  the  court, 
the  register  excepted,  should  continue  in  power  to  judge,  but  one 
year  together ;  where  they  should  not  be  mercenary ;  where  a  man 
might  speak  his  own  cause,  or  employ  his  friend  whom  he  pleased 
to  s|;>eak  for  him  ;  there  would  be  then  ground  to  expect  justice 
^d  equity  speedily:  there  would  not  be,  neither  rationally  could) 
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lying  $op1iistry9  or  quibbles,  to  pert^rt  the  understanding  of  the 

'  court,  there  being  always  time  deliberately  to  hear  the  fousinef^, 
and  to  examine  the  witnesses,  when  the  matter  was  green  and  new. 
Were  it  ordained,  that  all  wtiis  should  be  registered  in  each  respec- 

'tlye  hundred  where  the  party  had  his  abode  or 'trade;  that  the 
overseers  of  the  parish  were  bound  by  oath  and  pehia,lty  forthwith 
to  inform  some  members  of  the  cotirt,  who  had  power  upon  the 
first  notice  to  appoint  one  or  two  able  men  to'  take  tare  for  the 
preservation  of  the  goods  of  the  party  deceased;  that,  at  a  certain 
day,  all  the  moveables  were  %o  be  sold  to  him  that  would  gire 
most;  with  this  reservation  made,  that' the  wife,  children,  execu* 
tor,  or  administrator  might,  when  ^he  highest  price  were  offered, 
haire  liberty  to  take  it  at  the  same ;  that,  when  the  goods  were 

>pld,  the  true  value  was  registered  in  the  court;  thabno  executor 
flhoiild  hare  any  administration  granted,  without  giving  security, 
to  the  court's  liking,  of  two  able  men  besides  himself;  that,  in 
case  the  executor  neither  could  nor  would  give  good  security,  that 
theii  the  court  should  be  the  executor,  and  take  care  for  the  dis« 
charging  the  debts,  providing  for  the  widow  and  children;  that 
none  belonging  to  this  court,  the  register  excepted,  should  con. 
tihue  in^power  abofe  one  year  together;  that  the  executor  should 
yearly  give  an  account  how  he  did  dispose  and  manage  the  estate 
to  the  court;  haw  he  educated  or  bred  up  the  children,  Stt.;  that, 
if  the  court  remained  in  p6ssession  of  the  estate,  then  that  it  might 
be  lawful  for  the  widow,  children,  or  friends,  to  have  redress  by 
the  sessions  court,  upon  complaint  and  proof  of  injury;  that  the 
lands  and  estates  of  all  and  each  respective  person  in  the  hundred 

,  ivere  liable  to  make  satisfaction  for  any  widows,  fatherless,  or 
orphans  estates,  that  were  put  into  the  court's  hands.  This  would 
make  the  people  take  care  in  the  choice  of  their  yearly  court, 

'  called  judges,  Or'juries,  or  the  like.  Now,  if  thrse  registers  of 
lands  were  kept;  if  the  estates  of  the  deceased  were  so  to  be  se^ 
cured;  if  all  debts  were  liable  to  be  recovered  in  each  respective 
hundred;  this  would  prevent  law-suits;  this  would  disable  the 
cunning,  subtle  people,  from  finding  out  ways  to  cheat  their 
neighbours;  this  would  discover  those  that  were  contentious  and 
troublesome;  on  which  people  truly,  I  thinks  it  were  but  just  to 
inflict  some  badge  of  disgrace;  whereas,  in  these  days,  none  are 
more  encouraged  by  lawyers,  counsellors,  &c«  than  those  that  are 

.  inost  contentious* 


A   WORD   TO   TfiE   PARLIAMENT. 


RiOHi  Honourable, 

I  00  not  give  this  title  to  flatter  and  collogue  with  you,  but  do 
teally  hope  that  your  future  actions  and  designs  will  make  you 
iforthy  of  itt    Ye  have  aow  a  great  and  weighty  work  to  per. 
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.foffniy  eroi  Ike  icstotii^  to  Hfe,  Hberijr,  and  tecurity,  a  ^f^§^ 
iiiBlaytd,  dattroyed  aatioa,  wkoie  utter  rain  will  qoicklj  eiisuey 
aaksfl  yon  work  whilst  it  is  day,  ankss  yon  make  ale  of  the  pra« 
f^t opportnAity  that  God.hath  pat  into  yo^r  hands*     It  u  not 
now  tiBse  for  you  to  think  of  fraasiag  a  commonwealth  gotern* 
men t,  by  any  precedent  or  practices  of  monarchicat  laws,  lor« 
nerly  made  by  king  or  single  persons*  which  solely  tended  to 
preserfe'themselTes  and  their  posterities  in  their  unlimited  oppret. 
X  sibos.     Monarchy  is  an  absolute  antagonist  to  a  free  state ;  and  so 
are  aU  the  laws  and  rules  made  by  monarchs*    The  MoiUnders^ 
when  iStkey  relished  the  tyranny  and  persecution  of  the  Spanish  king 
(who  had  a  far  more>  legal  title  to  be  their  soyereign,  Chan  the  late 
Norman  Scottish  family  had  to  be  the  English),-  noTer  consulted 
•  with  the  laws  of  their  king  to  make  fundamentels  for  a  free  ntdte; 
they  nobly  and  resoU ediy  shook  off  all  the  props  of  tyranny ,  as 
they  had  done  the  tyrant  himself:  and  to  their  gallant  resolution 
God  gave  such  a  blessing,  that,  from  a  poor  miserable  people,  a 
distressed  state,  they  are  now  become  potent,  rich,  and  dresdfnl. 
Ye  are  now  inYoWed  in  a  labyrinth  of  debts,  contracted  b>  the 
late  nsuiper,  not  on  necessity,  but  on  ambition*  The  people  ot  the 
land  are  almost  generally  impoTerished  and  indebted ;  and  yet  ye  will 
unavoidably  be  forced  to  raise  great  sums  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the 
army  and  iieet.     Now,  as  ye  are  necessitated  jet  to  continue  some 
burdens  on  the  people,  so  also  there  is  a  little  necessity,  in  point, 
of  justice  and  prudence,  for  you  to  ease  the  people  of  others. 
The  lawyer's  interest  tends  neither  to  the  honour,  safety,  nor 
benefit  of  the  people,  nor  your  own  in  particulan   Who  hare  been 
greater  enemies  against  the  establishing  a  free  state  than  that  gene, 
ration?     Who  hare  done  and  still  do  more  dbcourage  the  nation 
from  a  cordial  compliance  to  this  goTernment  than  they?     How 
often  have  they  cried  up  a  necessity,  of  the  executing  law  in  the 
same  of  a  single  person,  alledging  the  laws  of  England  couid  not 
be  managed  any  other  way  ?     As  iheir  interest  is  engaged  to  mo« 
oarchy,  so  let  it  fall  with  it;  let  them  be  condemned  out  of  their 
own  mouths,  <^  nee  lex  est  justior  ulla,  quam  necis  artifices  arte 
perire  sai|."    lAust  the  people  not  only  pay  tor  the  charge  of  your 
forces  by  land  and  sea,  but  must  they  pay  also  millions  of  money 
hereby  to  a  mercenary,  corrupt,  useless  generation  of  men,  who 
are  worse  <;^an  the  .^yptian  caterpillars,  for  they  dcTOur  not  only 
the  green  leares,  but  hundreds  of  poor  widows,  fatherless,  and 
prphans.     These  are  the  insatiate  cannibals,  whose  carcasses  will 
nerer  be  full  gorged  with  the  spoil  of  the  poor  and  innocent,  until 
the  worm  gorgeth  himself  on  theirs.     Those  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe  that  are  amongst  you,  I  hope,  cannot  say  less,  than  that 
thei'e  is  great  reason  to  ease  the  people  herein.     What,  if  they 
hare  heretofore  thriven  highly  by  the  practice  of  law,  *^  nunquam 
sera  ad  bonos  mores  via:"  are  they  not  thereby  the  better  able  to 
maintain  their  port  and  garb?     Is  it  now  time  to  think  of  their 
latter  end,  to  cease  to  do  evil,  and  ieam  to  do  well  ?     I  hope  the 
proTorb  will  nQt  hold  true  in  them,  <«»^<  the  older  the  more 
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coTetoQi."  Now  it  is  time  for  them,  and  the.whole  parliament, 
unaniraousl j  and  Tigorouilj  to  do  good,  to  rindicate  their  former, 
almost  (shall  I  saj  deserredlj)  lost  honour  and  reputation,  and  to 
secure  their  estates  to  their  posterities.  « Ye  have  now  the  hearts 
and  purses  of  a  resoWed  honest  party,  that  will  not  only  make 
addresses  to  you,  like  the  addresses  to  the  single  person,  but  will 
stand  and  fall  with  you  in  all  just  things.  But  if.  ye  turn  back 
from  the  strait  way  of  justice;  if  ye  seek  to  make  yourselves,  fa- 
milies, or  relations  great,  Jby  ruining  or  burdening  your  country ; 
if  ye  ipake  or  maintain  the  lawyers  interest,  turn  aside  the  needy 
from  judgments,  and  rob  the  widow  and  fatherless,  then  will  ye 
be  forsaken  by  God,  and  all  just  men  ;  then  will  not  your  moun- 
tains of  treasures,  nor  numbers  of  lordships,  nor  fawnihg,  flat- 
tcjring  parasites,  any  ways  help  you,  nor  deUrer  you,  sed  mdiora 
spero* 


a  word  to  the  army.  > 

Sirs, 

Ye  have  once  more  erected  the  words  of  Salus.Populi,  and  de- : 
'  dare  it  ought  to  be  Suprema  Lex,  the  good  old  caus^  is  now^cried^ 
up.  If  your  words  and  hearts  go  together,  it  is  well;  it  will  be 
the  people's  profit,  your  honour  aud  safety  ;  but,  if  your  zeal 
exceed  not  Jehu's,  it  wijl  signify  nothing.  The  nation  hath  been 
.  too  long  abused  and  cousened  by  fair  words,  so  that  they  begin  to 
say.  Who  will  now  not  only  speak,  but  do  us  any  good  ?  Who 
will  prove  such  self-deniers,  as  to  prefer  the  country's  ease  before 
their  own  honour  or  profit  ?  This  is  what  is  expected  from  all 
sorts,  and  satisfaction  cannot  be  given  to  the  people  but  by  it.  it 
is- not  now  a  time  to  cry  out  for  acts  of  indemnity,  which  will 
unavoidably  burden  and  punish  the  innocent,  and  let  the  guilty  go 
free.  Will  ye  have  all  the  corrupt  mercenary  creatures  of  the  late 
ty ran t!s  lust  justified,  and  all  their  ill-gotten  goods  secured  ?  Is 
there  no  pity,  remorse,  nor  compassion  dwelling  in  you,  in  ten- 
derness to  the  undone  people  ?  What  mean  all  your  glorious  de- 
clarations?  What  mean  all  your  pretences  of  religion?  What 
mean  your  fasts  ?  Will  ye,  under  pretence  of  long  prayers,  de- 
vour widows  houses  ?  Consider  what  fast  God  requireth  at  your 
« hands.     Isk.  Iviii. 

But  if,  at  last,  nothing  will  divert  you  from  this  stream  of  in- 
justice, give  the  people,  who  have  .long  fed  and  cloathed  you, 
some  jsatisf action.  As  ye  are  willing  to  excuse  the  guilty,  so  pray 
let  the  innocent  go  free.  Give  the  people  an  act  of  indemnity, 
and  free  them  from  paying  all,  or  any  part  of  arrears,  that  remain 
due  to  you  for  your  service  in  the  tyrant's  usurpation,  especially 
you  that- are  the  grandees  of  the  army  (who  have  sufficiently  already 
gotten  by  the  poor  soldiery,  in  putting  a  necessity  on  them  to  sell 
-  their  arrears  to  you  for  a  matter  of  nought).  Think  nd  more  of 
forcing  or  persuading  the  parliament,  by  your  proposals  (which 
are  not  worth' )  to  gratify  a  single  faipily  and  interest,  for 
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doing  those  things  that  rather  deserve  punishment.  Hare  je  so 
much  pity  to  a  particular  family,  that  have  a  long  space  lived  in 
pride  and  roluptoonsness,  and  have  unwarrantable  boonn  given  so 
to  continue ;  and  is  there  no  dram  of  conipasMQn  left  in  you  to  the 
dying  starring  nation?  O  temporal  O  mores!  Neither  alone 
would  1  hare  you  to  cease  from  pressing  these  things  aforrsaiti, 
but  also  to  be  instrumental  to  remove  those  grand  needless  opprcs. 
sions  which  He  on  the  nation.  Be  you  at  last  instrumental  to  tree 
your  country  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  needless  lawyer^i 
who  love  none  but  themselves.  Can  ye  forget  that  they  were,  in 
the  late  great  protectorian  parliament,  asing  all  means  ^  to  onlain 
laws  to  hang  or  banish  you,  and  shall  they  now  be  ^protected  ia 
ruining  the  country  by  you  ?  God  forbid*  Surely  it  Is  sufficient 
for  the  people  to  pay  millions  yearly  to  pay  the  army  and  navy, 
and  not  to  pay  millions  yearly  to  that  oppressing  needless  genera* 
tion.  I  should  wonder  what  spirits  do  possess  you,  if  you  now, 
at  last,,  after  all  the  conviction  that  you  have  declared,  should 
think  on  nothing  but  cloaUiing  yourselvos  in  vanity,  in  raising 
your  families  to  high  estates,  in  in<iulting  over  your  brethren  the 
Ip ^  ,p«ople  of  theland,  who  hare  not  bread,  nor  cloaths  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  ^t  is  probable  (and  less  than  which  I  expect  not)  that 
there  will  be  many,  or  some  among  you,  that  will  pastsionately 
disrespect  these  sins.  But,  if  1  am  become  your  enemy  for  telling 
you  the  trttth,  let  it  be  so:  ^^  Me,  me,  adsum  qui  feci*  in  me  con* 
▼ertite  ferrum'; "  think  not  but  that  many  others,  as  well  as  my- 
self, will  still  disrelish  self-seeking  and  oppression  in  you,  as  well 
as  they  did  in  the  king,  protector,  Sec,  Let  England  never  cease 
to  cry  out  with  the  poet,  ^^  Kara  fides  probitasque  viris  qui  castra 
sequuntnr." 


A   WORD   TO   THE   £AWYERS. 

Ye  have  plowed  wickedness,  ye  have  reaped  iniquity^  ye  have 
eaten  the  fruit  of  lyes,  Hosea  x.  13.  The  spoil  o(  the  poor  and 
fatherless  is  in  your  houses ;  ye  arc  weighed  in  the  bafanee  of  jus- 
tice,  ye  are  found  as  light  as  chaff;  there  is  a  wind  risen  up,  that 
will  blow  your  interest  into  the  land  of  oblivion  ;  all  the  mischiefs 
and  evils  that  ye  have  done  ifa  secret,  are  now  discovered  on  the 
house-top«  The  cries  of  the  wronged  and  oppressed,  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  widows,  fatherless,  and  orphans,  God  hath  heard. 
Your  wickedness  is  now,  like  the  Amorites,  at  the  hei^t ;  the 
sword  of  justice  is  ready  to  cut  it  down  ;  the  decree  is  passed 
against  your  legal  robberies;  strive,  therefore,  now  to  learn  peace 
and  patience,  and  an  honester  calling ;  this  will  be  your  benefit  and 
content:  but,  if  ye  will  resist,  and  gainsay,  know  this,  that  as- 
Biiredly  ye  will  perish  in  the  attempt. 
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THE   LEVELLER; 

THE  FUVCXPLXS  AND  MAXIM!  CONCERNING 

G0TERJJMENT  ANP  RELIGION, 

mUlCU  ARE  ASS»TED  BT  THOSE  THAT  ARE  COMMONLY  CALLED 

LEVELLERS. 


London  r  Printed  for  Thomas  Brrwster,  at  the  Three  Bibles,  at  the  Weit  end 
of  St,  Paul's,  1659,  \<)uart0y  containing  sixteen  pages. 


WHEN  the  sect  of  the  christians  first  arose,  th^  tjrants 
wrapped  them  in  beasts  skins,  to  proToke  the  Mrild  beasU 
to  rend  them  in'  pieces ;  and,  when  Christ  their  Lord  descended  to 
earth,  the  priesits  and  pharisees,  finding  his  doctrine  and  Ji«>liness 
against  their  interest,  cast  upon  him  all  thie  dirt  of  blasphemy ^ 
drunkenness,  and  confederacy  with  the  worst  of  sinners;  and^  to 
make  sure  of  his  life,  they  rendered  him  an  enemy  to  goTemment, 
and  told  Pilate  that  he  was  po  friend  to  Caesar  if  he  let  him  go.    It 
hath  been  the  common  practice  of  all  tyrants,  to  coTer  the  face  of 
..  honesty  with  thfi  mask  of  scandal  and  reproach,  lest  the  people 
.  should  be  enanioured  with  its  beauty.     It  is  a  master-piece  in  their 
politicks,,  to  persuade  the  people  that  their  best  friends  are  their 
.  worst  enemies,  and  that  whosoever  asserts  their  rights  and  liberties, 
.  is  f^tious  and  seditious,  and  a  disturber  of  their  peace.     Did  not 
the  Gracchi,  in  Rome,  by  such  policy,  perish  by  the  people's 
.  hands,  whpsc  liberties  .they  nought  to  Tindicate  ?  And  do  not  soijie 
.Englishmen  now  suffer  deeply  upon  the  same  account,  from  the 
people's  hands,  for. whose  sakes  they  have  prodigally  hazarded 
.  their  estates  and  lives  J     Are  not  some  lovers  of  their  country  de- 
famed, and  esteemed  prodigious  monsters,  being  branded  with  the 
name  of.  leveUers,  whilst  tho^e,  that  reproach  and  Hate  them,  net- 
ther  know  their  ppndples  or  opinions  concevning  government,  nor 
the  good  they  intend  to  their  very  enemies  ?     Those  that  have  de« 
signed  to  prey  upon  the  people's  estates  and  liberties,  have  put  this 
frightful  vizard  of  levelling  upon  those  men's  faces  ;  and  most  pco<P 
pie  are  aghast  at  them^  like  children  nt  raw-head  ahd  bloody-bonesf 
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and  dare  not  ask  who  tbey  are^  or  peep  tiider  ttrfr  tkard,  to  lee- 
their  true  faces,  principles,  and  designs.     Doubtless,  if  the  people' 
durst  but  look  bdiiud  them  upon  the  bdgbear  from  which  thej  ty^- 
they  would  be  ashamed  of  their  own  childish  fear  of  the  lereUers' 
designs,  to  make  all  men's  estates  to  be  equal,  and  to  diride  the* 
land  by  telling  noses.    They  would  easily  discern  (if  they  durst^ 
consider  it)  that  no  number  of  men  out  of  Bedlam  could  resolre 
upon  a  thing  so  impossible,  that  erery  hour  would  alter  by  the;' 
birth  of  some  child,  if  it  were  possible  once  to  make  out  equal' 
shares ;  nor  upon  a  thing  so  brutish  aad  destnictire  to  all  inge. 
nuity  and  industry,  as  to  put  the  idle  useless  drone  into  as  good^ 
condition  as  the  laborious  useful  bee.     Neither  could  the  people 
think  that  any  number  of  men,  fit  to  be  feared,  rather  than  scomed* 
and  pitied,  could  gain  by  loTelling  estates,  for  they  can  nerer  hare 
power  and  interest  enough  to  disquiet  the  nation,  unless  thdr 
estates  be  much  greater  than  they  can  be  possible  upon  an  eq^al 
division ;  and,  surely,  it  is  a  bugbear  fit  for  none  hut  children,  to 
fear  any  man's  designs,  to  reduce  their  own  estates  to  little  better 
than  nothing ;  for  so  it  would  be,  if  all  the  land  were  distributed 
like  a  three-penny  dole. 

But  to  satisfy  such  as  desire  to  know  what  they  are,  who  are 
now,  for  distinction  sake,  though  formerly  by  their  enanies  scan* 
dalously  called  levellers,  and  what  their  designs  are ;  I  shall  tell 
yott  their  fundamental  doctrines  or  maxims  concerning  our  gorem. 
ment,  and  from  thence  you  may  make  a  true  judgment  of  ail  their 
plots,  and  either  fear  them,  or  (i^rour  them  accordingly. 

L  First,  they  assert  it  as  fundamental,  thatthe  goremment  of 
England  onght  to  be  by  laws,  and  not  by  men.  They  say,  the 
laws  ought  to  be  the  protectors  and  preservers,  under  God,  of  all 
our  persons  and  estates,  and  that  every  man  may  challenge  that 
protectien  as  his  right,  without  a  ticket  from  a  major-general,  and 
live  under  that  protection,  and  safely,  without  fear  of  a  red  coat,*' 
or  a  pursuiyant  from  Whitehall.  They  say,  that  Englishmen 
ought  to  fear  nothing  but  God,  and  the  breach  of  the  laws,  not 
to  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  court  and  their  council  for  the  secn« 
rity  of  themselves  and  their  estates.  They  say,  the  laws  ought  to 
judge  of  all  offences  and  •ffenders,  and  all  penalties  and  punish* 
ments  to  be  inflicted  upon  criminals ;  and  that  the  pleasure  of  his 
highness,  or  his  council,  ought  not  to  make  whom  they  please  of* 
fpndcrs,  and  punbh  and  imprbon  whom  they  please,  and  during 
their  pleasure. 

They  say  also,  that  the  laws  ought  to  decide  all  controversies^ 
and  repair  every  man's  injuries,  and  that  the  rod  of  the  people's 
supreme  judicature  ought  to  be  over  the  magistrates,  to  prerent 
their  corruption,  or  turning  aside  from  the  laws;  but  that  the 
loagistrates  for  executing  the  laws  should  not  hold  their  offices  at 
the  pleasure  of  a  king,  or  protector,  lest  the  fear  of  displeasing 
him  perverts  justice.  In  their  opinions,  it  is  highly  criminal  that 
A  king,  iffr  protector,  or  court,  should  presume  to  interpose  by 
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letters,  threats,  or  promiBcs,  to  obstruct  the  due  coorse  of  the 
'laws,  or  counleoance  and  abet,  or  discountenance  and  brow-beat 
any  man's  cause  whatsoeTer.  In  fine,  they  say  the  laws  that  fire 
^incapable  of  partiality,  interest,  or  passion,  ought  so  to  govern, 
as  no. man  should  be  subject  tp4he  crooked  will,  or  corrupt  affec- 
tions, of  any  man* 

IL  The  levellers  second  maxim  or  principle  about  goTemment 
is,  that  all  the  laws,  levies  of  monies,  war,  and  peace,  ought  to 
be  made  by  the  people's  deputies  in  parliament,  to  be  chosen  by 
them  successively  at  certain  periods  of  time,  and  that  no  council, 
table,  orders,  or  ordinances,  or  couft-proclamations,  to  bind  ^he 
people's  persons  or  estates.     It  is  the  first  principle  of  a  people's 
.  liberty,  that  they  shall  not  be  bound  but  by  their  own  consent ; 
and  this  our  ancestors  left  Co  England  as  its  undoubted  right,  that 
no  laws  to  bind  our  persons  or  estates  could  be  imposed  upon  us 
against  our  wills ;  ^and  they  challenged  it  as  their  native  right,  not 
to  be  controuled  in  making  such  laws  as  concerned  their  common 
right  and  inter.ests,  as  may  appear  by  the  parliaments  records  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  Richard  the  Second.     The 
leTcllers  say,  that  those,  whose  interests  are  in  all  things  one  with 
the  whole  people's,  are  the  only  proper  uninterested  judges  of 
what  laws  are  must  fit  to  preserve  and  provide  for  that  common 
interest.  ■  Such  are  the  people  in  parliament  rightly  constituted  and 
methodised,  and  they  may  be  depended  upon  to  provide  remedies 
£or  the  people's  grievances,  because  they  themselves  .are  sharers 
in  every  common  grievance,  and  they  will  be  naturally  led  to  study 
the  common  good,  because  they  shall  share  in  it.    But,  if  a  mo* 
nardi's  pleasure  should  controul  the  people's  deputies  in  their  par- 
liaments, the- laws  must  be  fitted  for  the  interest  of  the /monarch 
and  his  family,  to  keep  him  in  a  condition  to  overtop  the  people, 
not  for  the  common  and*equal  good  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  then 
the  monarch's  fears  on  the  one  hand,  lest  the  people  should  be 
abl6  to  diminish  his  greatness,  or  that  he  should  hold  his  greatness 
at  their  me^cy ;  and  the  people's  fears  on  the  other  hand,  lest  the 
^'monarch  should  be  able  to  make  them  slaves,  aqd  they  come  to 
hold  thei^  estates  and  lives  at  his  mercy.   These,  I  say,  would  set 
two  opposite  interests  always  at  contention,  in  the  composing  of 
laws ;  and  the  wisdom  and  industry  of  the  people's  deputies,  that 
should  be  spent  in  contriving  the  advanccmi  nt  of  the  people's  com- . 
mon  good  in  the  laws,  would  be  taken  up,  endeavouring  to  defend 
and  preserve  the  people's  interests  against  the  monarch's :  tbere- 
.  fore,  say  tha levellers,  it  is  equal,  necessary,  and  of  natural  right, 
that  the  people  by  their  deputies  should  chuse  their  oh  n  laws.    Yet 
they  conceive  it  would  be  of  much  greater  good  to  our  country,  if 
our  parliaments  were  moulded  into  a  better  form,  and  some  depu- 
ties were  chosen  by  the  people,  only  to  give  their  conseut  or  dis- 
sent unto  laws  proposed;   and  other  deputies  were  chosen  for 
senators,  that  should  consult  and  debate  of  the^ecessity  and  con- 
reniency  of  all  laws,  levies  of  monies,  war,  and  peace,  and  then 
propose  all  to  the  great  assembly  of  the  people's  deputies,  tore* 
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solve ;  ttat  so  the  proposiiig  and  res^lTing  power^  not  beiag  la 
the  same  assembly,  all  faction  and  private  interetts  nay  be  avoided, 
nrhich  may  possibly  arise  in  a  single  conndl,  vetted  with  the  sole 
soveragn  law-making  power.  This  second  doctrine  of  the  leveU 
lers  had  been  fit  for  all  England  to  have  asserted  some  years  since, 
and  then  so  many  fatherless  and  widows  had  not  now  been  weep* 
ing  for  their  lost  husbands  and  fathers  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
feireign  countries:  nor  had  so  many  families  been  ruined,  nor 
England  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  trade,  occasioned  by  the  Spa« 
nish  war,  begun  and  prosecuted  upon  private  interests  or  fancies, 
without  advice  or  consent  of  the  people  in  parliament. 

III.  The  levellers  assert  it,  as  another  principle,  that  eretj 
man,  of  what  quality  or  condition,  place  or  office  whatsoever, 
oagfat  to  be  equally  subject  to  the  laws.  Every  man,  say  they, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  must  be  accountable  to  the  laws, 
and  either  obey  them,  or  suffer  the  penalties  ordained  for  the 
transgressors.  There  ought  to  be  no  more  respect  of  persons,  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  than  is  with  God  himself,  if  the  law  be 
transgressed.  I^o  regard  should  be  had  who  is  the  offender,  fiut 
of  what  kind,  nature,  and  degree,  is  the  offence.  It  is  destruc* 
tive  to  the  end  of  a  government  by  law,  that  any  magistrate,  or 
other,  should  be  exempt  from  the  obedience  or  justice  of  the  laws. 
It  dissolves  the  government,  ipso  facto  j  and  exposeth  all  the  peo- 
pie  to  rapine  and  oppression,  without  security  of  their  persons 
and  estates,  for  which  the  laws  are  intended ;  therefore,  aay  they, 
great  thieves,  and  little,  must  alike  to  the  gallows ;  and  the 
meanest  man  as  readily  and  easily  obtain  justice  and  relief  of  any 
injury  and  oppression,  against  the  greatest,  as  he  shall  do  against 
the  lowest  of  the  people ;  and  therefore,  say  they,  it  ought  not  to 
be  in  the  power  of  any  single  person  to  defend  himself  from  tlio 
impartial  stroke  of  tl^e  laws,  or  to  pervert  jastice  by  force;  and 
that  brings  in  their  fourth  principle,  viz. 

IV.  That  the  people  ought  to  be  formed  into  such  a  constant 
military  posture,  by  and  under  the  commands  of  their  parliament,  ^ 
that,  by  their  own  strength,  they  may  be  able  to  compel  every 
man  to  be  subject  to  the  laws,  and  to  defend  their  country  from 
foreigners,  and  inforce  right  and  justice  from  them,  upon  all 
emergent  occasions.  No  government  can  stand  without  force  of 
arms,  to  subdue  such  as  shall  rebel  against  the  laws,  and  to  defend 
their  territories  from  the  rapine  and  violence  of  strangers ;  and  the 
people  must  either  hire  mercenary  soldiers,  to  be  the  guardians  of 
their  Ian  8,  and  their  country,  or  take  the  care  upon  themselves, 
by  disposing  themselves  into  a  posture  of  arms,  that  may  make 
them  ready  and  able  to  be  their  own  guard.  Now,  say  the  level, 
lers,  it  is  neither  prudent  nor  safe  that  the  people's  arms  should 
he  put  into  mercenary  soldiers  hands.  What  reason  can  induce 
any  people  to  believe  that  their  laws,  estates,  liberties,  and  lives, 
shall  be  more  secure  in  the  bands  of  mercenaries,  than  in  their 
own  ?  Whe  can  think  his  estate,  his  liberty,  or  his  life,  in  safety, 
when  be  knows  they  are  all  at  the  mercy  and  will  of  hirelings, 
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t1f^'a¥e  ledby  nv  othef  notiTe  than.tbal  of  {^rofi^'orpay  to  serre 
them  ?  and  ma]^  be  led  by  any  proposal^  or  Umptatioil  of  greater 
phifit  or ^paj)  ta  desert  tliem.  . 

All  ages  hare  afforded  sad  experiments  of  trusting  their  strength 
in  the  hand»  of  mercenary  armies ;  most  nations  who  have  kept 
them^  at' least  in  their  own  bowels,  having  been  devoured  by  them« 
Did  not  the  Egyptian  king)  by  trusting  the  arms  in  hirelings  hands, 
lose  both  hi$  crown  and  life,  and  brought  |he  people  to  be  slaves 
to  the  Mamulake^  for  near  tvro  hundred  y^rs  ?  Was  not' the  fa- 
mous comnfori  wealth  of  Rome  ruined  and  inslaved  by  their  negli- 
gent permission  of  Julius  Caesar  (apon  bis  advantage  of  long  can- 
tinning  general)' to  form  a  mercenary  army  ?  Did  not  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rhegium  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  Roman  legion,  left 
to  be  their  mercenary  defendisrs  ?  And  were  not  our  ndghboura 
of  Amsterdain  lately  rery  near  the  loss  of  their  estates  and  liberl 
ties  by  thdr^owTi  mercenary  army?  And,  say  the  levellers,  the 
people  havi&  less  reason  to  trust  to  mercenaries,  to  defend  their 
countiy  from  foreigners,  than  they  have  to  preserve  their,  estatea^ 
and  liberties  from  domestick  oppression.  How  can  their  valour 
or  fidelity  be  depended  upon,  when  a  small  stipend  only  obligeth 
'them*  to  either  ?  and,  if  they  be  conquered  one  day,  they  are  ready 
to  serve  the  conqueror  next  day,  it  being  their  professed  principle 
to  sei^is  where  they  cab  have  best  and  most  certain  pay.  But,  say: 
the  levellers,  when  the  people,  who  are  owners  of  a  country,  are 
diyposed  into  a  military  form,  they  ^ght  pro,  oris  Sf  foeis;  they 
are  sensible  that  they  have  more  at  stake  than  a  daily  stipend^,  and 
are  in  no  hopes  to  better  their .  conditions,  by  division  amongst 
themselves-)  or  by  betraying  their  country  to  foreigners.  Thus, 
say  they,  is  it  prudent  and  safe  for  the  people  to  be  masters  of 
their  own  arms,  and  to  be  commanded,  in  the  use  of  them,  by  a 
part  of  themselves  (that  is^  their  parliaments)  whose  interest  is  the  ' 
same  with  theirs. 

These  four  foregoing  maxims  contain  the  sum  of  all  the  level, 
lers  doctrine  about  our  government  in  externals  ;  (whose  princi- 
ples, without  naming  one  of  them,  have  been  rendered  so  prodi- 
gious, and  of  such  dangerous  consequence)  but  let  the  reader 
judge,  whether  the  liberty,  happiness,  and  security  of  every  En- 
glishman be  not  sought  in  the  endeavours  to  establish  those  foun* 
dations  of  equal  justice  and  safety ;  neither  can  they  be  charged 
herein  with  novelty  or  inconstancy,  the  same  fundamentals  of  go* 
Ternment  having  been  claimed  by  our  ancestors,  as  their  rights  for 
many  hundred  years.  • 

And  the  late  long  parliament  proposing  the  same  to  the  people, 
-as  the  things  to  be  defended  by  the  late  war  ;  alledging,  that  the 
king  had  set  up  courtiers  to  govern,  instead  of  laws,  by  imprison, 
ing  at  pleasure,  and  during  pleasure ;  and  that  he  had  attempted 
to  make  proclamations,  and  council-table  orders,  to  be  a^  binding 
as  the  laws  that  the  people  made  by  their  parliaments ;  and  that 
the  king  had  exempted  hkosdf,  and  others^  from  subjection  to  the 
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Uirs,  mA  pretended  a  rig|t  to  the  milida^  to  commrad  the  pecC 
pie's  tnM,  without  their  consent ;  and,  in  confidence  of  the  par* 
lianent'i  real  intentions  and  fidelity  in  what  they  proposed,  the 
people  ipared  neither  treasure  nor  blood  to  preserte  themsehes , 
Mid  ihtit  declared  natire  rights.  And,  therefore  those,  called 
Lerellers,  do  now  challenge  their  principles  of  justice  and  freedom, 
as  the  price  of  tiieir  blood ;  and,  howerer  many  of  the  parlianenrs 
fiends,  and  adherents^  hare  since  deserted  their  first  pretences, 
y^t,  Hm  levellers  say,  they  can  give  no  account  to  the  righteous 
God  of  the  blood  they  have  shed  in  the  quarrel,  nor  to  their  own 
coBselences,  of  their  duty  to  themseWes,  their  families,  and  conn* 
try,  to  preserre  their  laws,  rights,  and  liberties ;  if  they  should 
not  persist  in  their  demands  and  endearours,  to  establish  the  go* 
Tenment  fai  what  f^rm  soerer,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  princi- 
ples hettkn  declared;  and  therein  they  would  acquiesce,  humbly 
pnyifig  the  Father  of  all  Wisdqm,  so  to  direct  their  law-ma.^ 
kers  and  magistrates,  that  all  God's  people  might  enjoy  their 
ipifitnal  ehristian  liberties,  in  worshipping  God  according  to 
their  consdenoes;  and  they  heartily  wish,  that  such  a  liberty 
may  he  settled,  as  another  fundamental  or  corner-stone  in  the  go. 
Ternment. 

But  the  designers  of  oppression  haTing  aho  thrown  dirt  in  the 
faces  ef  those,  whom  they  hare  named  lerellers,  in  the  matters  of 
religiofl,  and  aspersed  them  sometimes  as  Jesuits,  sometimes  as 
notorious  hereticks,  and  sometimes  as  licentions  atheists,  men  of 
no  religion  ;  it  is  necessary  that  1  should  acquaint  the  reader  with 
their  principles  Ihat  relate  unto  religion*  I  do  not  mean  to  giye 
su  account  of  their  futh ;  for  the  men,  branded  with  the  name  of 
lefellers,  are,  and  may  be  under  several  dispensations  of  light  and 
knowlec!^  hi  spfritual  things,  in  which  they  do  not  one  judge  the 
other;  yet  they  are  all  professors  of  Ihe  christian  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  do  alt  agree  in  these  general  opinions  about  religion,  and 
the  power  of  men  over  it. 

First,  They  say,  that  all  true  re/Tigion  in  men  is  founded  upon 
the  inward  consent  of  their  understandings  and  hearts,  to  the  truths 
revealed ;  And  that  the  understanding  is  so  free,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  men  to  compel  it  to,  or  restrain  it  from  a  consent ; 
nothing  bvt  the  irresistible  evidence  of  a  truth  can  gain  a  consent, 
and,  when  the  evidence  is  clear  to  any  man's  understanding,  he 
himself,  much  less  another  howsoever  potent,  cannot  so  much  as 
suspend  an  assent.  Therefore,  no  man  can  compel  another  to  be 
reitlgiotis,  or  by  force  or  terror  constrain  the  people  to  be  of  the 
true  religion. 

Secondly,  They  say,  that  the  last  dictate  of  every  tnan's  under* 
ttainding,  in  matters  of  faith  and  God's  worship,  is  the  last  voice 
of  €rod 'to  him,  and  obKgeth  him  to  practise  accordingly;  if  a 
mau  foe  crrotleotisly  informed,  yet  the  misconceptions,  he  hath  of 
truth,  bind  him  to  practise  erroneously,  and,  should  he  resist  that 
teeming  light,  thopgh  it  should  be  in  truth  darkness,  his  sin  would 
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W.mucl)  greater,  and  of  worse  coDsequence,  than  if  he  follows  bj 
his  actions  his  erroneous  conceptions ;  therefore  the  only  means  to  ' 
promote  the  true  religion,  under  any  government,  is  to  endearour 
rightly  to  inform  the  people's  consciences,  by  whose  dictates  Gqd 
commands  them  to  be  guided ;  and  therefore  Christ  ordained  tht . 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  the  outward  means  for  eonverting 
souls ;  faith  coming  by  hearing :  and  he  also  ordained  spiritual 
ordinances  for  the  conviction,  instruction,  and  punishment  of 
erroneous  and  heretical  persons ;  the  scripture  commanding  th% 
erroneous  to  be  instructed  with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and  admo- 
nished privately^  publickly,  &c.  And  Christ  never  mentioned 
any  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  th6  bodies  or  purses  of  unbelievers^ 
because  of  their  unbelief. 

Thirdly,  levellers  say,  that  there  are  two  parts  of  true  reli- 
gion, the  first  consists  in  the  right  conceptions,  and  receptions  of 
God,  as  he  is  rev6aled  by  Christ,  and  sincere  adorations  of  him  la 
the  heart  or  spirit,  aud  the  expressions  or  declarations  of  that 
worship  outwardly,  in  and  by  the  use  of  those  ordinances  that  ar« 
appointed  by  Christy  for  that  purpose.  The  second  part  cf  it 
consists  in  works  of  righteousness,  and  mercy^  towards  all  men, 
done  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  imitation  of  his  jus- 
tice and  goodness  to  the  whole  world. 

The  first  part,  being  wholly  built  upon  the  foundation  of  re-  ; 
Tealed  truths,  doth  in  its  own  nature  absolutely  exclude  all  possi-* 
bility  of  man's  being  lord  of  his  brother's  faith,  unless  the  under- 
standing or  faith  of  a  magistrate  could  constrain  the  fa\th  or 
understanding  .of  others,  to  be  obedient  to  his,  or  rather  to  ba  . 
transformed  into  the  likeness  of  his :  And  therefore  therein  every 
man  must  stand  \0r  fall  to  his  own  master,  and  having  done  hig 
duty,  rightly  to  inform  his  neighbour,. must  give  an  account  to 
God,  of  himself  only. 
^  But  the  second  part  of  religion  falls  both  under  the  cognisance 
oi^  judgment  of  man,  and  the  law.makers,  or  magistrates  ppwer. 
Christ  hath  taught  his  followers  to  judge  of  men^s  religion  by  their 
works:  "  By  their  friiitsj"  saith  he,  "ye  shall  know  them,,  for  " 
men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns."  Whosoever,  be  it  a  court, 
or  an  army,  or  a  single  person,  pretend  to  religion,  and  yet  re- 
main treacherous  wherein  they  are  trusted^  and  continue  in  the 
breach  of  their  promises,  and  are  nol  conscientious  to  do  to  others^ 
as  they  would  that  they  should  do  to  them,  but  can,  without^  rc^ 
gard  to  justice,  sei^e  by  force  of  arms  upon  the  people's  rights, 
3ue  to  them  by  God's  law  of  nature,  and  their  ancestors  agree- 
ment;  and  subject  their  persons,  and  estates,  to  their  wills,  or 
their  ambition  and  eoTctousness,  and  make  themselves  great  by 
oppressions  oot  of  the  people's  purses ;  those  men's  religion,  men 
may  clearly  judge,  being  vain  by  the  scriptures  judgment,  yea 
their  prayers,  and  their  preaching,  as  abominable  in  God's  eyes, 
-as  were  tbe  ifasts,  new  moons,  and  sabbaths  of  the  Jews,  which 
were  then  alto  God's  ordinances,  whilst  their  hands  were  defiled 
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l^ilh  blood,  aod  oppression,  and  tbe  works  of  righteousness  and 
mercy  neglected. 

It  properlj  belongs  to  tbe  goveming  powers,  to  restrain  itiefi 
•from  irreligion  n  this  second  part  of  refigion ;  that  14,'  from  in^ 
justice,  faitb-breaking,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  all  other  evil 
works,  that  are  plainly  evil,  without  the  dirine  light  of  truths 
that  are  only  rereal-jd  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  goternihg  povtrers^  to 
compel  men  to  this  part  of  religion,  that  b,  to  the  outward  acta 
of  justice  and  mercy ;  for  the  inward  truth  of  men's  religion,  even 
in  these,  is  beyond  the  magistrates  power  or  judgment 

Fourthly,  they  say,  that  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  true 
religion,  nor  of  worse  cgnsequeuce  to  human  society,  than  ih% 
quarreU  of  nations  or  persons,  about  their  difference  of  faith  and 
worship,  and  the  use  of  force  and  punishments,  each  to  compel 
the  other  to  be  of  his  belief,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  God,  in 
his  infinite  secret  wisdom,  is  pleased  to  caufse  his  spirit  to  enlighten 
men's  minds,  with  several  degrees  of  light,  and  to  suffer  many  to 
remain  in  darkness,  which  be  afterwards  also  enlightened ;  and, 
therefore,  tbeir  faith  and  worship,  if  it  be  sincere,  must  necessa. 
rily  and  nnayoidably  differ,  according  to  the  different  root  of  light 
upon  which  it  grows.  Surely  babes  in  Christ,  and  strong  men, 
differ  much  in  their  apprehensions  and  comprehensions  of  the  ob. 
jects  of  faith,  and  much  more  those  that  are  not  yet  born  in  Christ, 
though  appointed  unto  regeneration,  and  it  may  be,  instructed  like 
Cornelius,  in  some  things. 

And,  as  to  opinions  about  worship,  the  thoughts  of  men  must 
l^aturally  be  different,  as  the  mind  of  one  exceeds  another  in  clear- 
rtess  of  light,  and  capacity  of  judging;  now  when  the  most  pow- 
erful party  seeks,  by  force  and  punishments,  to  constrain  th# 
goTemed  or  conquered,  to  subscribe  to  their  faith  and  opinions, 
without  regard  to  their  own  light  or  understandings  ;  doth  it  not, 
as  much  as  is  in  man's  power,  banish  all  dependence  upon  the  spi. 
rit  of  God  for  light,  out  of  men's  giinds,  and  constrain  them  to 
put  out  the  candle  of  God  within  them,  that  is,  the  light  of  their 
own  understandings,  and  induce  them,  for  their  worldly  respects 
and  safety,  to  profess  a  faith,  and  practise  a  worship,  which  they 
neither  do,  nor  dare  understand?  And  by  continuance  to  contract 
a  blindness  of  mind,  and  hardness  of  heart ;  and  is  it  possible  to 
practise  a  design  more  opposite  to  true  religion,  and  the  propaga. 
tion  of  it?  And  it  is  evident  that  those  of  false  religions,  under 
a  pretence  of  honouring  (iod,  by  forcing  men  to  be  religious, 
have  blinded  millions  of  thousands  with  false  worships.  And  also, 
that  such  as  have  professed  the  true  religion,  in  substance,  have 
wickedly  opposed  the  further  inlightening  work  of  the  spirit  of 
God,  and  caused  thousands,  for  fear  of  punishment,  to  rest  satis* 
fied  in  the  profession  of  a  faith  and  worship,  which  they  undet. 
stand  not,  and  thtrefore  can  haye  no  true  religion  in  them.  And 
histories  will  tell  plentifully,  how  pernicious  the  quarrels,  grounded 
only  upon  difference  in  matters  of  faith,  have  been  to  mankind ; 
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VI  honest  pen  would  tremble  to  relate  the  mnrden,  and  massa^rei^ 
the  dreadful  wars,  and  confusions,  and  the  ruins,  and  desolations 
of  countries,  thjit  haTe  been  upon  this  account;  and  the  sain« 
'must  be  to  the  world^s  end,  if  difiference  in  opinions  about  rellgi. 
ous  worship,  and  matters  of  faith,  should  be  admitted  to  be  a  suf. 
ficient  ground  of  quarrels ;  errors  and  differences  in  men^s  under, 
stajadings  are  from  natural,  imayoidable  infirmity,  which  ought 
not  to  be  the  objects  of  punishments,  or  men's  angers ;  it  is  not 
more  likely,  that  God  should  make  all  men's  understandings  equal 
in  their  capacity  of  judging,  or  giye  to  all  an  equal  means  or 
measure  of  knowledge,  than  that  he  should  make  all  mens  faces 
alike.  Why  then,  say  the  levellers,  should  any  man  quarrel  at 
a^bther,  whose  opinion  or  faith  is  not  like  to  his ;  more  than  at 
lum,  whose  nose  is  not  like  to  his ;  therefore  say  they,  let  us  be' 
unanimous  in  seeking  an  establishment  of  equal  freedom  and  seen, 
rity  to  the  whole  people^  of  the  best  proyisions  for  commutatit# 
a,nd  distributiTe  justice,  without  partiality ;  and  of  the  best  means 
of  instructiug  the  whole  people  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  meekness;' 
and  then  true  religion  will  increase  and  flourish. 

I  haye  Aow  faithfully  related  the'  sum  of  their  principles  about 
goyernment  and  religion,  who  haye  been  usually  called  leyellers,  ' 
and. scandalised  with  designs  against  goyemment  and  religion^  and 
plots,  to'  bring  the  nation  into  anarchy  and  confusion:  let  the 
reader  judge,  what  colour  there  is  to  suspect  those,  that  are  thus 
principled,  of  such  ill  designs ;  or  rather,  whether  freedom,  jus. 
tice,  peace,  and  happiness  can  be  expected  in  our  nation,  if  these 
f und^mentsUs  of  government  be  not  asserted,  vindicated,  and  prac 
tised,  and  made  as  known  and  familiar  to  the  people,  as  our 
ancestors  intended  the  great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  England 
'  shoiild  have  been,  when  they  provided,  that  it  should  be  sent  to 
every  city,  and  every  cathedral  church,  and  tiiat  it  should  be  read 
and  published  in  every  county,  four  times  in  the  year,  in  full 
coUnty. 

I  have  only  mentioned  the  fundamentals,  because  they  claim 
these  as  their  right,  and  humbly  submit  the  circumstantials,  as  to 
the  number  whereof  parliaments  should  consist,  and  the  manner  of 
their  elections,  and  the  order  of  tlieir  debating  and  resolving  of 
laws,  &c.  to  the  wisdom  of  the  parliaments.  But  the  reader  may 
well  enquire,  how  those,  that  have  asserted  these  principles,  came 
to  be  called  levellers,  the  people  believing  generally  otherwise  or 
them,  than  these  principles  deserve.  -  Truly  the  a^ory  is  too  tedi. 
ous  to  relate  at  large ;  but  the  sum  of  it  is,  that,  in  the  year  1648, 
&c.  the  army  having  been  in  contest  with  some  members  of  the 
long  parliament,  they  constituted  a  general  council  of  officers,  and 
agitators  for  the  soldiers,  and  then  fell  into  debate  of  proposals  to 
be  made  to  the  patliament,  for  a  settlement,  and  then  some  of  that 
council  asserted  these  principle^;  and  the  reason  of  them  quickly 
gained  the  assent  of  the  major  part ;  ^ut  being  contrary  to  the  de- 
signs of  some  that  i^ere  then  grandees,  in  the  parliament  and  armj 
(but  most  of  then  lince  dead)  and  had  resolved  of  other  things,  at 
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ihkt  time,  etcn  wtth  the  king, .  wbo  was  then  tt  Hampton  Coar^ 
It  fell  into  debate  in  a  private  cabinet  council,  how  to  suppress  or 
avoid  those,  that  maintained  these  principles,  and  it  was  resoWed, 
that  some  iU  name  was  fit  to  Im  given  to  the  asserters  of  them,  u 
persons  of  some  dangerous  design ,  And  tluU,  their  reputations  be* 
ing  blasted,  they  would  come  to  nothing,  especially  if  that  general 
council  were  dissolved ;  then  was  that  council  dissolved,  and  an 
occasion  tal^en  Arom  that  maxim,  that  every  man  ought  to  be 
equally  subject  to  the  laws,  t6  invent  the  name  of  levellers ;  and 
the  king,  who  was  to  be  frighted  into  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
Hampton  Court,  with  pretences,  that  the  men  of  these  principles 
in  the  army  would  suddenly  sdze  upon  his  person,  if  he  staid  there, 
he  was  acquainted  with  those  men,  by  the  name  of  levellers,  and 
was  the  first  that  ever  so  called  them  in  print,  in  his  declaratioa 
left  on  the  table  at  Hamptoti  Court,  when  he  secretly  (as  was 
thought)  stole  away  from  thence;  and  thence  it  was  suddenly 
Mown  abroad,  with  as  much  confidence,  as  if  they  had  believed  it,  . 
thut  first  reported  it,  that  a  party  of  levellers  designed  to  level  all 
men's  estates ;  and,  since  then,  the  late  lor^l  protectoi*,  knowing 
these  foundations  of  freedom  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  designs, 
kath  often  mentioned  tiie  levellers  plots,  with  malice,  scorn,  and 
scandal ;  and  now  of  late  generally,  whosoever  asserts  the  peo- 
ple's liberties,  and  right  of  government  by  law,  and  not  by  wtil,  is 
branded  as  a  leveller,  by  the  flatterers. 

Now  I  heartily  wish,  that  my  countrymen  may  not  l>e  mista* 
ken  in  my  candid  intentions,  in  giving  them  this  account ;  I  meaa 
not  to  conrt  them  as  Absaloai  did  his  Aifhev's  mlbjects,  to  make 
them  believe,  that  those,  called  levellers,  would  use  them  better 
than  others,  if  power  was  trusted  in  their  hands ;  for  our  age  hath 
given  me  experience,  that  power  to  inslave  the  people  ought  not 
to  be  intrusted  in  anv  men's  hands,  upon  the  fairest  pretences,  and 
most  solemn  oaths,  that  that  power  shall  be  used  \o  establish  their 
freedom.  And  it  is  the  levellers  doctrine,  that  the  government 
ought  to  be  settled  upon  such^ual  foundations  of  common  right 
and  freedom,  that  no  man;  or  number  of  men,  in  the  nation, 
should  have  the  power  to  invade  or  disturb  the  common  freedom, 
or  the  common  course  of  impartial  justice  j  and  therefore,  that 
every  authority  ought  to  be  of  small  continuance,  and  the  several 
authorities,  to  be  so  balanced  each  by  other,  that,  without  guch 
an  agreement  of  men,  against  their  own  interest,  as  human  pru. 
denee  cannot  think  possible,  the  |)eople  cannot  suffer  any  common 
injury ;  but  my  meaning  in  this,  is,  only  to  prevent  the  division 
of  my  countrymen  into  parties^  with  animosities  each  against 
others,  by  the  couzenage  of  names  or  scandals,  when  it  may  be, 
they  wonUi  otherwi^  join  hands  and  hearts,  for  their  common 
rights  and  liberties,  if  they  understood  each  others  minds,  and 
could  converse  each  with  other  without  prejudice,  because  of  the 
names,  whereby  each  hath  usually  called  the  others.  It  is  a  thread, 
bare  plot  of  tyrants,  to  divide  the  people  into  parties,  that  they 
may  the  more  easily  infttter  them ;  but  I  wish,  that  my  country^ 
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men  would  unite  in  the  equal  principles  of  common  flght^  and 
hearken  to  reason,  with  clearness  of  mind,  \(hosoeyer  ofiers^  it^ 
not  regarding  whether  he  that  speaks  it  is  called  a  leveller,  or  a 
^ctary,  or  an  anabaptist,  or  a  presbyter,  or  a  cavalier,  but  con^ 
sidering  what  he  says;  and  then  the  nuniber  of  hands,  to  defend 
our  liberties,  and  properties,  would  be  so  numerous,  that  the  am- 
bition of  one,  or  a  few,  could  not  hope  for  success  in  attempting 
a  tyranny  over  us,  And  if  this  poor  paper  may  liave  such  an  ef- 
fect, that  my  countrymen  be  not  deluded  with  the  idle  scandal  of 
levelling,  cast  Upon  honest  men,  into  an  opposition  of  their  own 
welfare',  I  and  many  that  agree  in  the  publicatiojfi  of  this,  shall 
have  our  ends. 

Consider  therefore,  what  you  here  read,  and  the  Lord  make 
you  understand  the  things,  that  conduce  to  yoyr  peace  and  free* 
dom,  and  the  glorifying  his  i)ame  in  righteousness,  in  th|s  natipn. 


SHUFFLING,  CUTTING,  AND  DEALING, 
.  IN  A  GAME  AT  PICQUET; 

pSINO  ACT£D  FROM  THE  TEAR  1653,   TO  1658»  BY  Of  P.    ^ND  OTHER* 
WITH    OflEAT   APPLAUSE. 


Tempora  mntantur,  &  nos^ 


ftinttd  iHthe  year  1 659.    Quarto,  cootaining  tea  pages. 


Oliver* 

I  AM  like  ^o  have  a  good  beginning  of  it;  I  have  thrown  out  all 
my  best  cards,  and  got  none  but  a  company  of  wretched  ones^ 
80  I  may  rery  well  l?e  capetted. 

Lambertf  Now  you  have  a  good  pack,  my  lord,  I  am  content 
to  play ;  but  you  knew  every  card  of  the  old  ones,  and  could  make 
your  game  as  you  listed. 

LajDrence.'*  I  took  a  few,  yet  they  make  me  a  good  game;  /of> 
I  left  all  the  little  ones  behind  me.  • 

Fleetwood^  If  your  highness  had  those,  my  Lord  Laurence  left, 
you  would  haye  a  better  game,  tban  you  have ;  I  could  wish  you 
would  look  upon  them;  but  y^t^  I  know,  you  can  hardly. tell 
what  to  play  well.  ^  I  am  for  the  little  ones,  if  there  be  enough  of 
them;  for  two  quint  minors  will  win  the  game,  before  you  come 
to  reckon  yqu  are  fourteen  by  knaves.  >. 

Fines.  \i  is  fit  you  shpulq  play  at  some  commoa,game,  where 
all  the  small  car.ds  are  in,  and  where  the  ace  goeth  but  for  one.  | 
"ras  tqo  long  at  the  sport,  and  left  it,  because  I  could  make  no^ 
thing  of  it;  but,  here,  whosoever  gets  one  card  is  like  tpmal^Q  % 
|PQd  lla^d ;  I  hare  got  a  gpo4  tearse  alreadjr. 
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Musgraoe,  I  was  somewhat  scrapnloas,  whether  play  was  law- 
ful, or  not;  and  so  sat  out  the  last  game,  which  had  like  to  hare 
undone  mc :  for  th^  fntarc,  I  shall  play  what  game  soerer  your 
highness  pleaseth,  especially  now  1  see  you  play  so  well,  when 
you  lose. 

Lisle,  If  I  go  Into  France,  I  mnst  practise  another  game;  bat, 
do  what  I  can,  I  shall  be  orer-reached  by  Hoc  Mazarine. 

Desborough.  1  am  nothing  bnt  a  ruff,  yet  I  shall  do  well ;  I 
haye  got  a  card  of  a  right  suit,  and  should  hope  to  have  a  bettar 
game,  if  the  cards  were  in  any  other  hands,  than  yoar  lordship's. 

Skippon,  1  sit  here,  and  hold  the  cards,  bat  know  no  mora 
how  lo  play,  than  a  post. 

Rouite,  1  am  more  diligent  at  this  game,  than  erer  I  was  at  any, 
bat  1  got  more  the  last  game,  when  I  played  cent;  for  I  had  a 
hundred,  tftad  all  made:  All,  that  I  desire,  is  to  save  myself,  and 
help  my  kindred  to  something,  by  betting  on  my  side,  while  my 
luok.  lasts. 

JoneB.  I  mist  needs  lose,  for  I  haye  thrown  out  the  card  that 
made  me  a  good  game. 

Ouseietf,  A  pox  on  it,  I  left  Piccadilly,  and  the  Three  Kings, 
to  play  here,  and  I  shall  get  nothing  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Ashley  ^Cooper.  I  was  picquet  at  Whitehall,  and  thought  to 
sare  myself  amongst  the  cavalier  posts;  but,  1  doubt,  I  shall  be 
deceiTed. 

Pickering,  I  had  rather  play  at  another  game,  where  more  may 
play  ;  but,  i  thank  the  Lord,  I  can  frame  myself  to  any  sport,  so 
my  Lord  P.  be  one  at  it. 

Strickland,  You  play  not  here,  as  they  do  in  Holland,  where 
I  learned  this  game ;  for  you  make  lifting  here,  and  there  they  deal 
by  turns. 

Mqjor,  AM,  that  I  am,  I  had  in  my  rise ;  I  was  the  pitifullest 
game,  in  the  world  before. 

Sydenham,  I  am  pretty  well,  though  I  changed  my  suit ;  I  Went 
in  all  one,  and  had  another  as  good  in  the  stock.  ^ 

Montague,  You  make  me  play  at  a  game,  1  never  knew  in  my 
life  before;  I  must  needs  lose. 

Blake,  I  shall  be  a  kind  of  a  stander.by  this  time,  and  so  shall 
hare  time  enough  to  teach  you  the  game  against  the  next,  when  you 
may  play  by  yourself. 

Thurloe,  My  lord,  it  will  not  be  so  well  for  me  to  play ;  I  will 
stand  behind  your  chair,  and  make  and  shuffle,  with  what  you  aea 
to  play,  the  next  game. 

St.  John.  My  lord,  I  shall  not  play  neither;  but  I  will  go  your 
haWes,  so  yon  keep  my  counsel. 

Pierpoint.  You  play  so  raShly,  1  will  not  bet  a  farthing  on 
your  head. 

Salloway.  I  am  but  a  stander.by;  yet  I  obserre,  the  small 
cards,  that  are  left,  and  riot  played  with,  are  all  very  clean ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  pack  are  filthy  foul  already. 

Brad9h9».  I  dispatched  out  dne  king,  and  went  for  another, 

D  4        ' 
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but  hsre  mbsod  hiqi ;  yet  he  hath  not  4  card  of  hm  suit  with  Urn  ; 
90  I  shall  snap  him,  when  hp  comes  into  my  hands. 

Hasierigge.  May  we  not  play  kyet-coii  ?  I  have  not  patience 
io  stay  till  another  match  be  made,  and  I  had  as  lire  be  hanged,  90 
sit  out. 

Nevil.  I  will  not  play  for  a  farthing ;  besides  that  I  lore  not  the 
game,  I  am  SQ  dunned  with  ihe  spl^,  I  should  think  an  some? 
jthing  else  all  the  while  I  were  a  playing,  and  take  in  all  the  small 
cards ;  for  I  am  all  day  dreaming  of  another  game. 

Widler.  My  lord,  you  haye  hanged  my  kiug,  and  I  have  no 
.other  way,  than  to  play  into  your  hands. 

Whitlocke,  I  shall  be  content  to  play  at  any  game,  but  shall  bs 
unwilling  to  play  for  a  dead  horse;  yei  I  care  not  if  I  keep  stakes. 

Knightly.  My  lord^  give  me  leave  to  speak  again'^t  y^ur  game^ 
tbat.so  I  may  be  thought  not  to  bet;  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  such  adyice,  as  I  may  help  yon  to  play. 

Roberts,  I  have  the  luck  of  it ;  I  win  as  well  at  this  game,  as 
at  the  last,  when  I  played  at  Loadam ;  I  hsid  all  die  small  cards 
then,  and  now  I  have  all  the  great  ones. 

Gerrard*  I  do  not  like  the  game  so  well,  as  to  leave  the  match 
I  have  made  for  myself;  yet  I  do  not  care,  if  I  venture  a  little  on 
.your  hand,  and  try  if  I  can  get  a  stock  to  set  up  my  youngest  son 
for  a  gamester. 

Bernard,  May  I  not  talk  as  much  as  I  will  in  your  play,  so 
Jong  as  I  am  resolved  never  to  bet  gr  play  with  you  at  this  game, 
for  a  groat? 

Vane,  One  had  better,  sometimes,  play  with  a  good  gamester, 
than  a  bungljer ;  for  one  knows  not  where  to  have  him :  If  Crom. 
well  had  discarded,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  I  had  won  my  stake 
at  it;  as  it  is,  I  shall  save  myself;  which,  I  fear,  he  vrill  hardly 
do,  though  he  mingles  the  cards  well,  when  he  deals  himself,  and 
hath  excellent  luck  in  cutting,  when  another  deals. 

Rich,  I  play  a  thousand  times  better,  now  I  have  a  bad  game, 
than  when  I  had  a  good  one. 

Harrisofi,  I  played  the  fool,  and  went  in  for  a  fifth  king,  when 
there  were  but  four  in  the  stock. 

I^awson,  My  lord,  the  game  was  not  dealt  you,  you  .took  it ; 
I  throw  up  my  cards. 

Streater,  My  lord,  if  you  would  curse  and  swear  soundly,  the 
game  would  become  you,  better  than  it  doth,  in  regard  you  pre- 
tend so  much  to  religion ;  I  shall  disturb  yV)u  in  the  game,  if  I  stand 
hy;  I  see  you  play  in  the  dark,  therefore  I  must  take  my  leave  qf 
your  lordship,  and  bid  you  good  night. 

Noeil,  I  make  my  fortune  by  lending  the  gamesters  money* 

yottw^  Trcror.  Shall  not  I  play?  My  lord  protect^  has  given 
me  a  stock,  and  I  will  pack  the  cards  with  all  the  cavalier-game., 
sters  in  the  town. 

Sir  John  Trevor,  Well  said.  Jack ;  thou  art  none  of  m^  son, 
if  thou  beest  not  in  all  games,  and  canst,  carry  a  trunp  m  thy 
pocket 
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Hwrvey.  They  ctBght  WB  plsyiog  fals#,  and  would  let  me  pbj 
io  longer,  tkoogk  i  wee  on  mj  leei  pretaeler'l  Me. 

TVc&Aorow.  1  hed  leesoa  to  dMve  (e  plejr  et  eoiitteil.pieqwl^ 
iince  I  em  like  to  lote  so  meek  by  eaother  mei^e  ill  ple^. 

Newdigate.  I  beTe  loet  by  pley,  bat  I  get  Ky  leeyhig  off. 

Chute,  There  is  such  dieeting,  that  I  will  play  no  longer. 

Purefoy.  I  will  play  at  smell  game,  rather  than  sit  oat;  for  I 
was  ncTer  set  at  work. 

Pride.  Baxter  and  I  are  at  the  old  foolish  Christmas  gaftM  with 
honovrs.  • 

Monk,  My  lord,  when  yon  eame  to  play,  your  stock  was  none 
of  the  greatest ;  bnt,  siAoe  I  seeyonr  good  fertvie^  i  em  fetoHed 
still  to  play,  as  yen  do;  especially  since  yon  have  made  me  masttr 
of  one  of  yonr  great  play.honses ;  bat,  aboTe  all  things,  if  yon 
cam  keep  tiie  bone  in  year  hand,  the  dogs  will  fellew  yen;  if  yon 
can  keep  the  treasure,  the  gamesters  all  crond  to  you. 

Dissenting  army*members.  My  lord,  when  yon  began  the  game^ 
yon  promised  us  fair  play  aboTe.board ;  bat,  since  we  see  yon  be. 
gm  to  jnggle,  we  will  play  no  longer. 

Exchequer,  I  mnst  win  at  last,  yet  at  present  I  hare  ill  lack  ; 
for  I  ha^e  three  knaves,  and  had  cast  ont  the  fourth. 

Upper  Bench,  Sere  yon  are  no  better  than  a  cheat ;  for  I 
threw  out  one  of  them,  and  you  have  taken  him  up  into  your 
hands. 

Comm^iuPiems.  Yon  served  me  the  tery  same  tciek  the  lest 
term,  and  took  in  one  of  them  whom  I  discarded ;  but  ye  had 
best  leave  your  cheating  and  wrangling,  all  of  you,  lest  ye  be  foand 
what  }e  are,  and  be  forbid  to  keep  a  Christmas  here  any  mote; 
and  then  we  be  forced  to  set  np  a  mia.mle  io  the  country,  where 
there  are  but  small  games,  and  the  box  will  be  poorly  paid. 

Chancery  and  Duchy.  I  am  blank ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
queen,  I  had  cast  out  a  knave,  whicb  now  proves  the  best  of  my 
game. 

Trustees,  I  have  taken  more  than  I  should,  I  must  reckon  no. 
ihing. 

Commissioners  for  Excise  and  Customs,  Gentlemen,  pay  the 
box. 

Presbyterian,  I  lost  the  last  game  for  want  of  a  kin|[,  and  now 
ba?e  got  one  that  doth  me  no  good  in  the  world ;  1  had  a  good 
hand,  but  I  pfaiyed  the  fool,  and  threw  him  ont ;  so  that  allm 
help  depends  on  one  card. 

Independent,  I  have  none  bnt  small  cards,  and  they  of  several 
suits,  so  that  I  shall  maki  little  of  it  this  bout. 

National  Minister,  I  went  in  for  those  cards,  the  bishops  and 
deans  part^  with  the  last  game  ;  but,  though  1  missed  them,  yet, 
if  my  tenths  be  good,  I  shall  make  shift  till  i^nother  dealing. 

Divine,  I  was  picqoet  the  last,  but  am  now  re.pkquet. 

Ps^t,  If  yon  ail  conplaini  I  hope  I  shall  win  at  last 
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EPILOGUE. 

Jt  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  geatlemen,  that  hare  been  eminent  im 
this  last  dealing  of  the  cards,  played  very  fair  in  the*  former  game 
here  described,  with  a  PlAudite. 

^•^..^  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.  ^- 


AN  EXPEDIENT 

*  FOR  , ,     . 

THE  PREVENTING  ANY  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  HIS 
,     HIGHNESS  AND  THE  PARLIAMENT 

ABOUT  THE  RiX:OGNmON,  THE  NEGATIVE  VOICE,  AND  XIIE  • 
MILITIA. 

BY  A  LOVER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY, 

THAT    DE8XRZ8,  AT   THIS   TIME,    TO   BB    NAMELESS. 

Londou :  Printed  for  Giles  Calvert,  at  the  Black-fpread-Eagle,  at  the  West-end  of 
St.  Paul's,  1659.  ,  Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 


Tboui^b  I  look  not  upon  the  present  dispute  about  the  negative  voice,  and  the 
convnand  or  the  militia,  as  like  to  give  ns  much  trouble  (^for  usurpations  and 
tyrannies,  once  judged  by  God,  never  recover  to  rise  again  in  the  same  form:) 
yet,  to  satisfy  the  doubts  and  fears  of  those  honest  souls,  who  see  not  what 
ttrength  they  have  on  their  side,  I  shall  desire  them  to  be  assured,  that  there  is 
leason  and  equity  sufficient  to  stop  the  mouth ^of  such  a  claim,  by  any  single 
person  in  this  nation:  And,  therefore,  we  shall  need  no  other  compromise  of  ^ 
this  difference^  but  to  refiect  upon  the  rise  and  occasion  of  this-  govemmeaty- 
from  whence  the  nature  and  power  of  it  will  best  appear. 


THE  present  form  of  goyemment,  then,  as  it  varies  from  a  r&- 
pnblick,  was  begotten  by  necessity.  For  the  nation  having 
tr&verSed  all  the  ways  of  a  parliament  and  eouncil  of  state;  and  seen 
all  they  coifid  afford,  and  at  length,  finding  through  long'continu- 
ance,  as  standing  waters,  they  did  corrupt,  discontent  gathered 
and  fermented,  and  sought  where  it  might  most  advantageously 
discover  itself;  and  so  fell  in  with  the  power  of  the  army ;  and  the 
person  of  the  then  general,  whom  they  had  found  so  stout  and 
faithful,  and  withal  successful;  and  was  willing  to  throw  them, 
pelves  and  their  cause  into  his  arms  and  protection,  consenting  that 
he  should  use  any  means,  yea,  tliough  he  were  most  arbitrary 
therein,  to  ease  them  of  their  old  masters,  whom  they  could  bear 
no  longer.  So  that,  as  I  said,  it  was  pure  necessity  and  straight, 
that  cast^us  here,  and  not  any  affection  to  monarchick  government. 
The  clear  intent  and  expectation  of  the  honest  people,  that  were 
accessory  to  the  devolving  the  power  here^  being:  That  that  pcr« 
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iOD  should  in  the  name  and  power  d  God*  (or  of  hit  own  tmih  and 
righteoasness,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  him)  administer  tha 
power  of  these  nations,  to  settle  as  in  freedom  and  peace  upon  all 
accounts,  both  civil  and  spiritual ;  and  they  neyer  dreamed  of  n 
jDonarch  or  a  family  interest,  nor  did  they  imagine  any  need  of 
cautioning  it  here.  Though  Others,  wiser  headk  (such,  who  per- 
haps, by  the  opportunity  of  their  high  plaoes,  had  approached 
nearer  this  temptation  in  their  own  hearts)  did  foresee,  and 
were  aware,  what  might  be  the  consequence  and  product  of  thii 
over.hasty  credulity  and  trust,  as  afterwards  indeed  it  came  to  pass* 

§.  II.  The  protector  did  clearly  run  biass  to  the  honest  intea* 
tions  of  those,  that  wished  him  the  administration  of  the  power, 
when  he  made  himself  a  ciTil  ruler.  But  changes  in  states  and  go» 
vernments  being  brought  with  such  paogs  and  throws,  as  are  very 
uueasy  and  dangerous,  they  are  not  every  day's  work.  It  was  in 
vain  to  retract  or  withdraw  the  trust  committed  to  the  general, 
though  many  disliked  the  way  he  went ;  nor  could  mi»i  believe, 
that  the  late  passages  and  transactions  could  ever  grow  into  such 
oblivion^  as  that  he,  or  any  man,  should  think  that  tliis  nation 
should  be  willing  to  match  the  militia  and  the  scepter  together  in 
the  government,  but  only  in  his  person,  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  an  extraordinary  person:  They  having- fought  against  it  in  the 
person  of  the  late  king. 

^.  III.  Hereditary  succession  in  the  government  being  so  much 
disgusted  by  the  honest  patriots  in  the  late  parliament,  the  nomi* 
qation  of  the  immediate  succession  was  indulged ;'  his  late  highness, 
as  an  expedient  to  satisfy  the  then  present,  powerful  strivings  for 
bereditarj  succession,  which  was  not  neither  yielded  unto,  but 
upon  a  very  high  confidence  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  his  lata 
highness,  to  carry  him  above  all  private  respects,  in  the  execution 
of  the  trust  of  nomination. 

§.  IV.  Uisnow  highness,  being  in  possession  of  the  government, 
lakes  therewith  the  power  of  the  militia,  which  was  invested  in  his 
father,  and  he  conceives  also  the  negative  voice  to '  descend  upon 
him  with  the  civil  government.  The  question  is,  whether  in  truth 
it  do  so,  or  no  ?  I  conceive  not ;  and  first  for  the  militia,  it  is 
true,  the  supreme  command  of  all  the  armies  in  ^the  three  nations 
was  in  his  late  highness ;  but  not  as  he  was  protector,  but  as  gene- 
ral, which  he  was,  before  he  was  protector.  So  that  the  protector 
or  civil  government  wks  annexed  to  the  militia,  not  the  militia  to 
the  civil  government;  or  rather  the  power  of  administring  to  a  civil 
settlement  was  annexed  to  the  person,  not  to  the  power  or  office  of 
the  general;  and  thatu{M>n  the  reputation  of  bis  personal  virtue: 
His  military  power  and  capacity  serving  only  as  a  strength  and  se- 
curity to  him,  in  the  due  exercise  of  the  power  of  civil  administra- 
tion intrusted.  So  that  it  was  not  Oliver  Cromwell  as  protector, 
or  the  supreme  civil  magistrate  that  was  made  general;  nor  Oliver 
Cromwell  as  general  simply,  that  was  made  protector;  but  Oliver 
Cromwell,  general  of  such  a  spirit,  of  such  integrity  and  faithfuL 
nmj  that  the  like  qualified  persQU  was  not  to  be  f^und  in  the  throe 
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luitioiii,  ik%t  w&t  tboagbl  fit  for  aU  tJrai'  power  that  could  be  cast 
n^oii  bim. 

S%  V.  As  for  ifli*  negative  Yoice,  a»  if  wa«  nerer  disputed  with 
bis  late  higbnesB,  wtiere  it  was  suffenad  to  sleep  as  in  a  safe  hand, 
for  his  personal  yirtues ;  so  was  it  nerer,  since  it  was  taken  away 
firom,  Of  rather  with  the  king;  and  kingly  govemmient,  concreditea, 
4>r  b«trnsted  with  any  power  or  person.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  thing 
altogether  superfloons  as  well  as  dangerous;  for  take  away  from 
parliaments,  who,  sure  in  this  Mght,  that  is  risen  upon  us,  cannot 
be  imagined,  from  their  source  and  fountain,  the  generality  and 
%ody  of  the  nation,  to  bring  with  them  that  choice  discerning,  which 
'\»  singular,  to  judge  of  spiritual  things :  I  say,  take  away  from 
tiiem  the  coercive  power,  in  things  spiritnal,  and  purely  df  the 
mind,  and  admit  thorn,  as  children  of  this  world,  to  be  so  wise  hi 
their  generation,  as  to  be  able  to  jndge,  what  is  good  and  behoofb. 
ial  for  the  nation,  wherein  their  stakes  and  Interests  lie ;  and  what 
use  will  there  be  of  a  negatire  voice  in  a  commonwealth  as^  we  are, 
or  should  be,  where  no  distinct  personal  or  family  interest,  is,  or 
ought  ijo  be  owned,  but  what  is  one  with  the  commonwealth,  and 
in  a  subscrtiency  thereunto  ? 

|.  VI.  The  negatiye  Toice,  therefore,  bdng  out  of  doors  with 
kingship,  and  we  having  no  civil  head  now  that  is  master  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  a  servant  to  it ;  that  was  set  up  for  that  end, 
though  an  honourable  servant,  and  it  is  fit  he  should  be  so  main, 
tained :  The  resolution  is  easy. 

Let  his  present  highness  be  acknowledged  and  confirmed  as  su. 
preme  magistrate  in  these  three  nations. 

Let  the  officers  of  the  army  choose  their  general,  and  let  hith 
have  his  commission  from  thei  protector  and  parliament. 

Let  his  highness,  now  being  with  the  parliament,  have  the  power 
of  disposing  and  commanding  these  forces,  and  of  making  war  and 
peace. 

The  light,  in  which  these  things  do  evidence  and  ofibr  themselves 
to  the  judgment  and  ^consciences  of  men,  is  manifest. 

For  the  first,  a  single  person  cannot  hurt  us,  if  an  unfit  power 
be  not  concredited  and  betrusted  with  him.  When  we  engaged 
against  a  king,  it  was  not  against  a  single  person 'simpljr;  but  so 
stated  and  circumstanced,  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  with  a  luxurious 
court,  a  burthensome  state,  &c.  For  this  is  a  principle  wc  never 
intended,  by  that  engagement,  to  engage  against  what  might  be 
useful  to  us,  no  rational  man  would  do  so,  but  what  we  found 
hurtful.     Therefore  the  single  person  may  stand. 

2,  When  we  admitted  a  single  person,  and  abated  so  much 
of  the  circumstance,  we  gav^  not  up  the  substance  of  our  cause ; 
-therefore  be  not  l^ffled  in  that:  But,  if  we  give  the  single  per- 
son a  negative  voice,  and  the  dispose  of  the  militia,  we*  glre 
up  the  very  heart  and  substance  of  our  cause.  Therefore,  part  nqt 
with  that. 

Ndther,  indeed,  can  his  highness,  who  is  but  a  single  person, 
aspect,  whoever  should  invest  him  with  the  sole  command  at  the 
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militii,  whilst  the  annj  and  the  officers  thereof  keep  their  isftsgrityp 
that  he  can  nake  any  use  thereof,  but  for  pablick  eods^  and  &er». 
fore  it  woald  be  onus  non  honos, 

3.  It  is  fit  his  highness  shoald  have  an  honourable,  thongh  not 
the  only  interest,  in  the  commanding  the  militia:  Therefore,  let  him 
he  always  sought  unto,  to  join  with  the  parliament,  in  the  dispose 
of  the  forces  of  the  nation. 

And,  .as  for  thoso  of  the  other  honse,  let  them  pass  (or  so  many* 
of  them  as  the  parliament  shall  think  fit)  into  the  coancil  of  stats; 
and,  if  they  hare  a  concurrent  vote  with  his  highness  and  the  com. 
motts,  yet  no  negatiTe  rote,  their  usefulness  may  be  chiefiy  in  the 
Tacancy  of  parliaments,  not  to  be  a  balance  upon  the  conunons ; 
let  their  balance  be  that  reason  and  righteousuiss  that  is  amongst 
themselres,  as  to  the  things  of  this  world,  which  is  their  proper 
sphere. 


THE  ACTS  AND  MONUMENTS  OF  OUR  LATE 
PARLIAMENT: 

OS, 

A  COLLECTION  OF  THE  ACTS,  ORDERS,  VOTES^  AND  RE- 
SOLVES, THAT  HAVE  PASSED  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

BY  SAMUEL  BUTIEM,  Amthm^  if  OOihrai. 

LoBdiNi:  Priotod  accardiii^  to  Order,  1«S9.  And  rrprinted  this  yew  ITIO. 
Mmd  fold  by  J.  BekerJ  at  llie  Black  Bay  ia  Palcr4HMlar-Raw.  0€l«vo»  con* 
Cainiai;  •Uteeo  facet. 


An  Advertisement  to  the  Reader^ 
Reader, 

^FMIOU  art  desired  to  take  notice  of  the  last  order  of  pariiamevt 
-R  in  this  book  mentioned,  whereby  I  am  enjoined,  upon  mj 
oatb,  to  discorer  only  things  tolerable,  and  agreeable  to  the  prac- 
tice formerij  of  the  long  parliament;  now  the  lands  be  sold,  oflicet 
disposed  of,  and  their  own  turns  satisfied,  and  they  turned  out;  I 
shall  acquaint  you  further :  For  it  is  a  maxim  here,  that,  if  I  swear 
to  be  faithful  to  another,  if  that  other  hath  the  worse  of  it,  I  am 
not  bonnd  by  this  oath :  And  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  reformed 
diTines,  and,  to  my  knowledge^  hath  been  put  in  practice  for  theso 
eighteen  years:  So  that,  being  now  discharged  of  that  oath,  I  shall 
hereafter  discharge  a  good  conscience,  and  set  forth  a  history  of 
rare  things.  These  are  not  an  ace  to  them  I  haf  e  in  my  budget. 
Farewell.  J.  Canne.* 

•  ThltCnine  wait  noted  man  amonctt .  the  nints  in  tlio$e  tini(fi  ttierefore.  the  titlior 
na4e  mm  of  ki*  na»t,  m  oidcr  to  coocenl  hiamlf. 
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May  the  9th,  1659.]-^ This  day  their  small  assembly  was  resolved  ' 
into  a  grand  committee,  to  debate  whq,t  the  house  should  be  called 
in  ordinary  proceedings. 

LenthalL  It  shall  be  called,  The  New-Exchange. 
Vane.  It  shall  be  called,  The  House  of  Prayer. 
Hasilrig.  It  shall  be  called,  A  Gaol,  for  1  see  I&artTn  and  other 
gaol-birds  here,  1 

Lowry,  It  shall  be  called,  Haberden. 
Sktppon,  It  shall  be  called,  A  Den  of  Thieves. 
Atkins,  It  shall  be  called,  A  House  of  Office. 
'  Scot.  It  shall  be  called.  The  Free-State  Cross.^ 

Saloway.  That  is  a  superstitious  name.     Let  it  bfe  called,  The 
Armies  Ware-house.  * 

Martin.  Let  it  be  called,  A  Church,  for  we  are  all  saints. 
St.  John.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  by  the  ancient  known  laws  of 
England,  this  is  the  legal  lest  parliament  that  ever  was ;  and  that 
the  men,  that  met  here  by  Oliver's  and  Richard's  writs,  made 
but  illegal  assemblies ;  therefore  let  it  be  called,  The  Parliament- 
House. 

Baron  Hill.       1  «r  /-A  •  •       x        i 

'  Baron  Nichols.  J      ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ®*™®  opinion  strongly. 

Withringtan,  I  shall  declare  no  opinion  as  to  the  point,  bnt 
shall  consider  thereof. 

Prynne  this  day  got  in,  and  he  would  have  it  called  Bedlam  y 
for,  here  is  frantick'Mr.  St.  John,  hair^brained  Hasilrig',  sensless 
Lowry  and  Atkins,  possessed  Vane,  distracted  Nichols,  and  a 
multitude  more  of  mad-men,  besides  fools ;  therefore  he  thought  it  " 
fit  that  the  chains  and  fetters  might  be  removed  from  Newgate  hi- 
ther, to  be  keepers  of  the  liberties:  Thereupon  the  house  ordered 
it  to  be  referred  to  a  committee,  and  adjourned  till  the  afternoon ; 
and  that  Mr.  Prynne  should  come  no  more  there,  for  he  was  too 
wise  and  too  honest  to  be  in  that  place. 

In  the  afternoon  they  met,  and  lipon  debate  these  things  w<^re 
resolved  on.  '  ^ 

First  resolved,  that  the  family  of  the  Cromwells  are  not  born 
protectors. 

Secondly  resolved,  that  it  is  more  convenient:  we  should  have  , 
the  government,  we  having  already  the  crown-lands.     So  they  ad«^ 
Jburned  till  the  next  morning.  -  ^  ^ 

May  10th.— This  day  it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  consider 
of  the  self-denying  ordinance;  and  they  are  to  take  notice,  that  . 
there  are  several  king's  lands  yet  to  be  sold;  therefore  they  are  to 
report,  whether  it  be  convenient  thaft  that  ordinance  be  in  furco 
or  no. 

May  11th, — This  day  this  committee,  "whereof  St.  .John  wa»- 
chair-man,  reported  to  the  house,  that  by  law  that  ordinance  was 
of  no  force,  for  the  intent  of  the  makers  of  laws  must  be  observed ; 
and  it  cannot  bie  intended,  that  the  makers  thereof  would  so  far 
prejudice  their  pwn  interests,  as  to  have  that  ordinance  to  be  in  force 
when  landjB  are  to  be  sold;  and  places  to  be  disposed  of. 
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May  ISth.-^Ordered,  diat  this  day^  usiiaUy  caHed  Aioention* 
day,  be  no  more  called  so;  bat  henceforth  May  7th  be  called  by 
that  name,  in  commemoration  of  our  ascent  to  the  old  shop  on  that 
day.     And  this  was  the  great  work  of  that  day. 

From  May  13th  to  May  20th.— The  house  took  into  their  con* 
sideration  the  titles  of  honour  and  dignity  conferred  by  ^Squire 
Olirer  and  his  son  Richard ;  and,  also  other  titles  to  be  gited : 
And  thereupon  it  was  enacted  as  follows : 

The  Contents  of  the  Act  for  Names ,  Titles^  and  Dignities y  4*^. 

First  enacted,  that  our^  fellow-membcr,  Alderman  Atkios,  be  - 
no  more  called,  Aldem&n  Tom^  Alderman  Shitbreech,  Sir  Tom, 
Sir  Alderman,  Tom  Thumb ;  but  in  ail  ordinary  proceedings  he  be 
caUed  and  stiled,  Tom  Fool ;  and,  in  exigents,  let  him  be  named, 
Tom  Turd. 

Secondly,  that  Harry  NeTill  be  no  more  called.  Religions  Harry 
Nevill,  that  the  people  may  take  notice  he  is  one  of  the  couneal 
of  state. 

Tbirdly,  tiiat  the  eldest  son  of  OliTer  Protector  have  the  same 
addition  of  title  and  dignity,  that  the  long.parliaroent  conferred 
upon  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Fourthly,  that  all  other  titles  of  honour  whatsoeTer  be  seques* 
tered,  and  the  profits  arising  thence  to  go  to  the  payment  of  the 
late  protector's  debts. 

ProTided  that  this  turt,  nor  any  thing  hereb,  shall  be  construed 
to  take  away  or  null  those  apt  and  reasonable  titles  that  ar« 
giTcn  to  the  sereral  members  and  council  of  state,  and  recorded- 
in  the  excellent  book  of  England's  Confusion. 

From  May  20th  to  June  1.— This  day  the  regulation  of  the  law 
was  taken  into  consideration:  and, 

Resolred,  that  the  ablest  lawyers  be  prohibited  to  judge  or  prac* 
tise,  that  the  law  may  flourish,  and  justice  be  done. 

Ordered,  that  old  Colonel  Walton  grow  young  again  befor* 
three  weeks,  or  the  dissolution  of  this  parliament;  and  by  that 
time  become  as  frolick  as  he  was  with  the  barber's  wife,  that  his 
young  wife  may  no  longer  be  forced  to  get  a  snap  abroad,  at  the 
great  charge  of  the  publick :  And  that,  in  the  interim,  he  sit  close 
in  the  house  ^  and,  that  she  hath  allowed  to  her  an  unifersal  tolera.  ' 
tion  daring  that  time,  and  no  longer. 

Yesterday  the  colt,  formerly  drowned  at  Huntingdon,  and  taken  • 
up  at  the  great  charge  and  pains  of  the  mayor  and  recorder,  was 
Toted  a  sturgeon,  nemine  contradicante :  And,  it  was  ordered, 
that  Serjeant  Bernard  hare  the  next  sturgeon  to  his  own  use,  any  ^ 
grant  or  prescription  to  others  notwithstanding. 

Resolved,  that  Paul's  steeple  fa  the  cross  that  stood  formerly  in 

Cheapside;  and,  therefore,  to  be*pulled  down  forthwith. 

» 

Reported  from  a  Committee  of  Safety  as  follows: 
That  the  best  way  to  setde  this  nation  in  peace.  Is  to  sell  the  re-    . 
sidue  of  the  lands,  &c.  and  dispose  of  them  amongst  the  parita. 
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t  diit  were  not  ifbeftalty  provided  fol*  hetort  165$.  Ifet 
that  Sir  Artiiar  Hanlrig  miien^b^ed.  hlm^lf  pretty 
Wiil  iMfoM  tliat  tiiM  ;  iKxwever,  if  tke  parlkMie&f  adjudged  8Q000I. 
per  annum  not  safficieat  for  hkn,  let  him  hate  mare. 

Tliit  reptMTt  was  taken  into  consideration  aceordingly,  being/ 
«^  great  impeft. 

Thnespaa  £e  honae  resetted  into  a  grand  eoaimittee,  to  debate 
the  proportioning  of  the  said  knds,  to  ^  partionkr  mombefS)  bc^ 
cording  to  their  wants. 

LerMalL  Grendemen,  Can  jon  think  that  ly  that  I  yonr 
Speaker,  your  ererkating  Speaker,  who  am  revolted  to  Hire  and 
die  with  yon  at  51.  per  mem^  can  li?c  t«  aminitaln  myself  and  fa* 
mily  ait  that,  great  rata  I  now  Ifre  ftt,  and  support  the  graadvmr 
that  ahouM  attend  the  Speaker  to  ao  noble  persons  with  13000L 
per  annum,  and  not  aboye  800001.  in  personal  estate? 

Srkippon.  I  haye  enough  of  10001.  per  anenumy  and  deair^  no 
move  to  lire  at  welt  as  Mr.  Speaker* 

Hasting.  You  say  well,  but  1000001.  per  annum  is  better ;  and 
upon  my  credit  I  want  Daniel  Clellingwood's  estste  to  make  me  np 
300001.  per  aasium ;  I  pray  comsKber  it. 

Scat.  Grentlenen,  My  futher-in^kw,'  Plush*>Bacon,  is  dead,  and 
ha&  cheated  me  ef  dOOOi.  besides,  It  Will  take  100001.  per  anwnn 
to  make  me  honest. 

Martin.  If  I  haye  not  enough  to  pay  my  debts  at  present,  and 
to  maintain  as  many  whorefl  as  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  Lord  Mom. 
••n  (mj  feUow-boavder  in  ^uthwark)  or  the  late  Eari  of  War- 
widk;  I'll  kaye  the  house,  and  go  to  prisosi  again:  What  I  do 
you  think  I'll  help  to  cheat  ^  people  for  n«i(3)iiig? 

Fane^  Gome,  Gentleaen,  if  you  will  be  a  little  religious^  you 
may  make  shift  with  1 50001.  per  annum  as  I  do. 

Umrly.  My  eldest  son  whhes  me  hanged  that  I  serred  so  long  fai 
this  trade,  and  am  Hk^  to  leaye  bimno  betterestate.  Pray  tfamk  on  it. 

Si.  John.  I  have  built  me  a  little  house  lately,  and  want  some 
ground  tp  lay  to  it  If  you'll  grant  me  a  forest,  I'll  remore  aay 
house  tlntber,  for  the  law  is  as  clear  as  it  was  in  the  Eari  of  Siaraf. 
ford's  ease :  That  I  may  remoye  it  by  habeas  eorpvs. 

Wemaur.  Goone,  Gentlemen,  you  aro  a  little  too  busy ;  take 
heed  tke  army  prev^^t  not  the  design;  I  am  a  good  wiiler  ti>  tho 
mathematicks  myself;  but  let's  make  them  aore,  lor  upon  my  cre- 
dit Lambert  b  no  fool;  Thevenpon  the  house  adjourned  till  Juno 
theirst. 

From  June  the  1st  to  the  4th.— This  ds^  the  house  took  into 
consideration  that  seasonable  motkm  of  Mr.  Weayonr,  and  har6 
ordered  as  follows  t 

Ordered,  that  the  army-officenrs  be  fooled  out  of  their  old  com. 
missions,  by  yertue  of  which  they  were  our  masters ;  and  that  they 
take  new  ones  from  us,  by  yertue  of  which  we  are  their  masters. 

Ordered  likewise,  that  we  juggle  with  some  of  the  stoutest  and 
joberest  colonels  in  ^  army,  to  go  snips  with  us  underhand,  that 
they  may  c«rb  the  xait,  and  keep  then  in  awe. 
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Ordered,  ditt  Hacker  and  Okej  be  two  of  them;  and  that  there 
be  but  two  besides  listed  into  this  confederacy,  lest  it  be  discoTered, 
or  lest  we  give  too  much  from  oursefres.  .^ 

Ordered  lastly,  that  this  present  parliament  sit  till  May  next  (if 
I^mbert  be  not  too  cunning  for  them  before  that  time)  and  that,  in 
the  interim,  parliament.men  be  Talued  at  a  penny  a.piece ;  and  tiiat 
the  former  value  of  twelve  a  penoy,  set  upon  them  in  1653,  be 
made  Toid. 

June  the  4th. — ^This  day  the  house  took  into  consideration  the 
business  between  Harry  Nevill  and  8trond,  sheriffs  in  Berkshire, 
which  is  referred  to  a  committee  to  report,  If  it  be  not  all  the  rea- 
son in  the  world,  that  one  -of  the  council  of  state  should  have  fif« 
teen  hundred  ponnds,  whether  it  belongs  to  him,  or  no?  And  that 
Stroud  should  pay  it,  for  not  returning  him  to  that  parliament, 
which  Nevili  had  a  hundred  times  s^orn  to  be  no  parliament. 

Ordered  by  the  house,  that  Mr.  St.  John  be  assistant  to  that 
committee,  to  inform  how  the  tame  stands;  and  whether  Magna 
Charta  doth  not  warrant  that,  as  well  as  the  dark  lanthorn. 

Monday,  June  (he  6th.— This  day  came  an  express  froin  Ireland, 
that  the  noble  and  valiant  deputy  will,  before  long,  learn  Fleets 
wood  more  wit,  and  Lambert  more  honesty  ;  and  that  he  will  tnru 
these  jugglers  out  of  their  box,  as  his  father  did. 

Ordered  thereupon,  that  he  forthwith  repair  to  England,  If  ho 
be  such  a  fool;  and  that  we  catch  him  in  oif^  clutches,  if  vve  can, 
lest  he  obstruct  our  religious  designs. 

June  the  7th.— This  day  the  house  considered  of  Mr.  Harring- 
ton's pro(>osals  concemiug  a  free  state;  and  thereupon 

Resolved,  that  he  is  a  fool  to  busy  his  noddle  about  that  which 
the  house  never  thinks  on;  for,  when  they  hava  made  all  even, 
they  will  break  up  school. 

June  the  8tb. — Ordered,  that  Mr.  Harrington  be  forthwith  dis. 
patched  to  Jamaica,  that  famous  island,  and  form  his  common, 
wealth  there;  and  that  lie  hath  all  the  golden  mines  for  his  pains. 

June  the  9th. — ^Resolved,  that  all  papists  and  Jesuits  bo  tolerated 
in  England ;  and  that  anabaptists  and  quakers  be  inserted  into  the 
army ;  that,  by  that  time  the  parliament  have  gotten  into  their 
hands  the  residue  of  what  ii  left,  the  army  may  make  mutinies 
among  themselves,  and  discharge  us,  and  set  the  people  against 
them,  and  we  go  scot-free. 

June  the  10th. — The  house,  this  day,  upon  consideration  that 
the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Vane  is  to  marry  with  tli'e  Illustrious 
infant  of  Wimbleton.honse,  ordered,  that  Richard  Cromwell  de« 
part  from  thence  forthwith,  to  make  way  for  their  Highnesses; 
and  that  the  Banqueting-house  be  prepared  with  a  pair  of  bagpipes 
aod  a  nor^h*country  jig,  to  entertain  the  nobles,  that  shall  attend 
the  solemnisation  of  those  nuptials. 

June  tlie  1  Ith,  to  June  the  18th.«i^0rdrrrd,  that  Hacker  and 
Qkey  have  a  strict  eye  of  Lambert,  when  he  goes  to  Whitehall, 
lest  he  steps  into  the  chair. 

.  The  house  called  Mr.  Canue  in,  and  ordered  him  to  publish  only 
YOL.  rii.  X 
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irhat  was  agreeable  to  tlieir  foiiVidr  prbceedings ;  and,  j^it  fell  oiit, 
at  any  time,  that  they  should  do  6therwis<i  than  the  people  expect; 
that  he  liftould  conceal  the  game:  Whereto  Canne,  thdr  news^ipa;. 
ker,  agreed,  and  was  sworn. 


SUNDRY  THINGS  FROM  SEVERAL  HANDS 

CONCERNING  THE  UNIVJERSIfT  OF  OXFORD,  viz. 

L  A  Petition'  from  some  weil-afiTected  therein* 

IT.  A  Model  for  a  College-Reformation. 

m.  Queries  concerning  the  said  Uiiiversity*  and  seirenil  Pertons  Unere^ii* 

I^ndoD:  Printed  b^ThotnasCre^e.   li^.    Qoartd,  ctfotaltriirg  t^elf e  Ptfgtis. 

To  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonweakh  of  Englandy 

Tlie  humble  Petition  of  the  B^mnan't  of  well-affected  Persons  witlim  the 
Universitjf  of  Oxford, 
Sheweth, 
nPHAT  your  petitioners  are  Infinitely  rejoiced  at  the  good  prof i. 
dence  of  God,  which  hath  ottiSb  ihdrid  restoi^  yon  to  ttrosa^' 
feats^  and  that  station,  of  which  yon  Werb  by  tind^AiOTed  tight  pos^ 
sessed,  and  in  which  yon  did  so  demean  youTseWes,  that  the  Lord 
blessed  yon  in  yonr  cottticils  e^traor^narily,  and  the  hands  of  the 
poor  people  of  this  nation  were  tnnch  stlrehgthetifed  tmder  ynu^ 
through  a  certain  ho|>e  to  s€(&  thi&mseites  esbblish^  upoh  snre  fbim. 
dations ;  aqd  a  commonwealtti  erected  after  snch  a  model  as  uronld 
secure  us  all  in  our  liberties,  ciVil  and  spititual,  without  the  ha 
aard  of  being  oyer£hr6wn  by  every  or  ^y  ambitions  spirit.  Wk 
hope  that  yon  yourselves  ate  sen^Me,  as  ^e  are,  npon  6iat  ^^tft 
usurpation  npon  yon  and  ns,  b^fhg  the  ba(s^t  and  unworthrest  ^t.< 
tempt  thalt  hath  happened  among  €tie  sotts  of  men ;  and  that  yoU 
will  neither  giye  daring  spifiiB  any  cndonragement,  for  the  futui^, 
to  act  the  like,  by  permitting  their  pted^cessdt  ah  honourable  me- 
morial, or  providing  ample  tevienues  for  his  posrterity  (a  thing  with- 
out example  in  the  best  commonwealths)  nor  omit  those  tilings  whidi' 
are  essential  to  our  being  a  well-framed  repnblick. 

In  reference  hereunto  we  humbly  pray,  thaft  yon  would  hate  a 
special  care  of  the  magistracy  of  this  nation,  that  ft  thay  be  in^ 
trusted  with  such  as  fear  God,  hi^lte  covetonsncss,  are  a'nd  hate 
been,  under  the  late  accursed  apostasy,  promoters  tod  abettors  Of 
a  commonwealth's  interest,  and  have  owned  the  like  principles  lit 
others ;  and  that  the  armies  of  our  lands  ma^  be  garbled,  and  pnf 
in  such  men's  hands  as  are  faithful,  and  ab{6for  the  discharge  of  so 
^eat  a  work. 

And  for  so  much 'as  the  education  of  pMon.s  to  ^tfrvii  in  clfhrch 
and  state,  is  a  thing  iteoesslGtrif y  to  be  cottsU^tud  for  the  subsitt^nc* 
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mmi  eotdftvance  of  a  repitbKek^  tlMt  the  y^ath  auy  be  tfaoroiighlf 
acquainted  aad  preposBCBScd  with  Che  priuciples  thereof,  at  uell  as 
iBStructed  in  all  otiher  cuefal  kariui^:  We  humhly  h^ieech  jou, 
that  yon  would  take  into  jour  care  the  two  uuversities,  which  are 
the  standing  seiainaries  of  a  ministry,  good  or  had,  useful  or  nse- 
less,  accoitding  as  they  are  there  educated,  and  places  whither  the 
f entry  and  others  resort  for  instruction,  and  whence  they  return, 
«r  may  ^o,  wcll^affiBoted,  and  capable  of  saadry  employmeoU  in 
their  generations  4  or  else  ignc)ni|it,  rude,  opprvsetTc,  debauchee^ 
and  debauching  others,  to  the  great  detriment  and  orerthrow  of  ^ 
codanonwealth. 

We  akfto  desire  that  y#«  would  enact  a  freedom  for  opioioaa 
tiiere,  and  caastitate  professors  and  libraries,  ondowed  according 
ff;  t^t  ao  M  that  are  memters  of  this  commonwealth,  and  ar^ 
«aady  to  sacriioe  ail  that  is  near  and  dear  to  them  for  the  |»ublidl^ 
aerrice,  that  ao  coosidembks  a  part  of  this  nation,  so  Cs^hful,  6^ 
well-affected,  may  not  continue  df^ived  of  b41  advantageous  haoed« 
lag  mif  their  posterity:  Throng  defect  whereof  they  become  ifca. 
fi^e  of  reaping  any  proit  Iroia  that  posture  of  affairs  into  which 
they  have  prinoifAUy  staled  as* 

And  that  degrees  may  not  be  contevtdy  but  on  snch  as  desenra 
them,  and  after  a  more  strict  way  of  ea^icise,  suited  to  the  (fare*» 
serting  and  upholding  as  as  a  Mpuhtick ;  and  not  as'  hath  Jbeea  for 
many  years  past  amongst  us  practised,  when  creations,  ana  dispen. 
safions  for  time,  abaence,  and  «Kerdse,  hare  so  been  granted  for 
the  capacitating  of  favourites  to  prefennents  and  trusts,  wherennto 
they  Were  no  way  fit;  that  we  mast  make  it  our  eamast  humble 
fl«qacat,  that  all  degrees  whicft  have  been  conferred  on  any  person 
or  persons,  sinoe  the  surrender  of  Oxfonj^  mi^  be  cassated  and 
nruUed  by  sooM  solemn  act,  as  being  no  longer  characters  of  merit^ 
Init  cheats  ¥4ierewith  to  aaMMc  the  Sgaorant:  And  that  snch  as  act 
Dww  graduates  in  arts  nanecessary,.  and  which  they  ignore  (so  as 
itttitnling  ihem  thereto  is  a  lye)  may  coasmence  in  philosophy,  and 
other  nseful  studies;  whereof  they  oaanot  be  ignorant  wlthpui;  pr&. 
f  adice  to  themselves  ia  their  fortunes,  and  the  commonwealth  14 
its  disservice. 

That  whatever  is  monanchioal,  snperstilions,  or  ojppvessive,  in 
the  university  tx>  the  good  peopk,  may  be  abrogated. 

That  none  be  heads  of  houses  but  such  as  arc  intirely  affected 
for  a  sepabiick,  and  who  will  be  active  in  seasoning  those  un4er 
their  cimrge  with  piiaciples  leseDibUng :  Aad  that,  in  case  you  £io4 
yourselves  not  provided  with  a  sufficioot  number  of  jperions  for  the 
managing  of  so  many  ooUc|{cs  and  halls,  we  pray.,  you  ^ould  re* 
dace  them,  rather  than  snior  any  to  become  nurseries  for  snch  as 
asay  hereafter  be  as  thorns  in  your  sides. 

That  the  power  of  the  iHiiverMty  may  not  be  in  the  hands  ofanf 
one  as  chpncirfW,  nar  of  any  clergymen  (who. have  been  so  w>U>«* 
riously  corrupt,  negligent,  and  malignant)  as  visitors  (the  miscar. 
riage  of  inftrforti  being  petsooal,  w-hilst  theirs  iuftoence  the  pnb« 
lieiL)  n»  nor  as  heads  of  colleges,  govmming  with  fellows,  unless 
I  he  a  kim)  of  teosor  residing  amojigfit  them  who  shall  be  ioy 
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powered  to  punish  (wfth  appeal  only  to  the  conncil  of  state)  aH' 
YTifsdemeanors  or  neglects  in  exercise  or  discipline  that  may  be  pre*-, 
judicial  to  the  commoii wealth,  >aad  influence  all  elections  for  the 
advantage  of  such  as  are  actively  obedient  and  deserTing. 

That  all  such  ceremonies  and  rcyerence  as  tends  to  enerTating  the 
minds  of  the  people,  tod  begetting  a  pride  in  the  ministry,  may  be  . 
put  down;  since  the  appointment  of  so  extraordinary  respects  to 
men  of  low  extraction  renders  them  insolent^  and  either  aversa 
from  going  out  to  preach  thegospel,  or  scandalous  in  the  perform- 
ancc  thereof.'  a 

That  there  may  be  sundry  acts  in  each  year,  at  which  a  select 
number  (yet  varying  each  year  to  prevent  collusion)  of  patriots  or 
senators  may  be  present  to  judge  of  the  abilities,  and  inclinattoQi 
'  of  the  several  students  towards  the  publick  good,  and  accordingly 
dispose  of  them 'into  places,  so  a"^  they  may  be  serviceable  to  the 
nation,  and  not  grow  old  in  their  colleges,  which  thereby  become 
as  it  were  hospitals  and  monasteries. 

These  things  we  thought  it  a  duty  incambeat  on  us  to  propose 
unto  you,  being  ready  to  supply  by  our  activeness  whatever  pre. 
judice  our  paucity  might  create  unto  the  commonwealth :  We  have 
no  seif-bhds,  nor  do  we  laboar  to  promote  particular  interests, 
l>dng  ready  to  comply  with  any  of  your  commands,  and  in  the 
mean  while^  As  your  PetUioiwrsy  shall  ever  pray^  8^c* 

A  slight  Model  of  a  ColL^ge  to  be  erected  and  supplied  from 
Westminster  School, 

Since  the  students  of  Christ-Chnrch  finding  their  condition,  at 
to  discipline  and  other  emoluments,  intolerable  under  their  pr^sept 
governors,  ndther  the  foundation-men,  nor  ancestoral  gentry  be- 
ing educated,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  the  publick  in  any  trusts  or 
employments;  they  have  drawn  up  a  petition,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  college  may  be  enquired  into,  and  that  they  may  be  regulated 
by  statutes  (though  good  statutes  in  the  hands  of  remiss  and  negli- 
gent  personls  become  ineffectual)  and  since  the  canons  of  the  said 
college  (the  dean  is  so  dissatisfied  with  the  posture  thereof,  that  he 
hath  professed  himself  ready  to  desert  his  station)  do  very  little, 
and  onght  not  at  all  to  intermeddle  "With  the  goTernment  of  that 
house  (they  should  have  been  sold  as  cathedral,  and  thafaccording 
to  the  covenant,  as  the  university  in  convocation  declared,  but 
were,  I  know  not  hoiv,  preserved,  possibly  as  a  support  to  the  then 
designed  monarchy)  nor  do  they,  by  reason  of  their  frauds,  dila- 
pidations, male-administration  of  discipline,  disatifection,  and  ge* 
neral  worthlessness,  deserve  to  have  any  new  right  conferred  on 
them.  It  is  huilftly  queried,  whether  some  such  model  as  the  en. 
suing  (which  shall  be  more  fully  represented,  with  the  reasons  of 
each  particular  circumstance,  when  there  shall  be  any  appointed  to 
receive  propolis)  than  either  they,  or  the  whole  university  at  pre- 
sent is.     . 

Let  the  places  of  the  dean  and  canons  be  abolished,  and  the  in- 
comes thereof  sequestered  for  the.  carrying  on  of  the  intended  mo- 
del, which  may  be  perfected  without  any  further  expence,  than 
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wliat  Is  at  preieDt  lost  amongst  thankless,  aseiess,  or  disafccted^ 
persons. 

Let  the  honourable  the  gOTcmors  of  Westminster  School  be  in. 
trnsted  with  the  supreme  power  of  the  collie,  and  disposal  of 
rerennes. 

Let  no  person,  professor,  or  fellow^  hare  anj  extraordinarj 
allowances,  but  what  shall  arise  from  their  care  in  instructing 
others,  and  donattTes  to  be  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  goTer« 
nors,  accordingly  as  they  shall  find  men  profit  in  learning,  and 
hopefnl  to  serve  the  commonwealth. 

Jjet  the  novices  of  the  foundation  be  provided  for  of  inch  books 
as  are  prescribed  them  by  the  discipline  of  the  house  (without  per. 
mission  to  read  others  till  they  have  perfectly  laid  their  foundation) 
and  accommodated  in  a  decent  way  as  to  cloaths,  diet,  and  cham. 
bers,  and  chambcr-f  umitore,  and  with  physick  in  case  of  indispo. 
sition,  at  the  collie  charge. 

Let  the  foundation  bo  supplied  from  Westminster  School,  not 
only  for  their  better  instruction,  but  for  the  preserving  of  unani. 
mity ;  and  that,  upon  their  coming  to  the  university,  they  be  not 
enforced  to  one  study,  or  general  studies,  but  immediately  put 
^nto  such  a  society  and  class  of  students  as  are  for  this  or  that 
profession. 

Let  there  be  certain  times  of  th^  year  fixed,  in  which  commoners 
and  others  may  be  received  into  the  college,  and  at  no  other  time^ . 
to  prevent  disorders  in  studies ;  let  that  time  be  such  as  the  profes. 
sors  shall  agree  upon,  wherein  to  finish  their  course  of  lectures : 
And  let  these  be  distributed  into  classes  as  the  other,  and  regulated 
in  their  diet,  habits,  and  company,  as  may  best  suit  with  their  in. 
tended  course  of  life,  and  the  being  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
requins  that  the  youth  be  bre4  np  to  sobriety,  frugality,  and 
knowledge. 

Ijet  the  students  of  all  sorts,  and  faculties,  be  obliged,  before* 
tfaetr  de|)arture,  to  understand  the  grounds  of  a  commonwealth, 
and  what  is  the  particular  basis  of  this,  that  so  they  may  be  more 
active  in  their  persons  and  relations,  it  being  their  reason,  and  not 
custom  which  Induces  them  to  subjection. 

Let  the  governors  make  it  their  care,  that  when  persons  shall 
arise  to  Maturity,  and  capable  of  any  employments,  to  promote 
them  in  several  ways  according  to  their  several  professions;  and 
that  none  be  permitted  to  fefusc  any  such  probation  employments: 
As  for  physicians,  that  they  go  with  our  merchants  and  amhassa. 
dors  to  remote  eonntries\  and  that  4ho|igh  the  emolument  be  not 
great ;  and  the  like  for  such  as  study  other  faculties,  and  that  noue . 
decline  this.  That,  after  their  return,  they  give  an  account  of 
their  observations,  and  ileposit  them  in  the  college  archives,  and 
that  they  be  at  th&t  return  maintained  as  before  (their  places  in 
their  absence  being  supplied  by  others)  till  the  state  can  find  thetn 
employment. 

^  Let  there  be  est^lishod  in  the  college  one  or  two  professors  in 
divinity,  who  shaii  finish  such  a  course  therein  as  shall  be  thought 

eS 
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it,  69peeia1ly  i^struc^iog  «tl  in  the  m^enl  analjritB^s  of  faith,  a^# 
grounds  of  religion :  Let  him  or  they  Uphold  disputations  asiil 
wich.Hke  exercises. 

Let  there  be  a  protosor  of  oiril  }aw  and  poHDckt,  wha«nay  m^ 

'   struct  all  in  the  foundations  of  common  right,  and  dispose  them  to 

prefer  a  eoimnon^^alth  before  motiardij :    Let  hiM  direct  them  ia 

4  method  of  particular  politieks  and  history. 

t     Let  there  be  one  professor  m  Des  Cartes's  philosophy  and  ^a- 

ftemaiieks. 

Let  there  be  one  professor  of  Gassendus's  Philosophy,  and 
General  Geography,  who  Inay  also  gtTe  directions  for  particular 
geography.  ' 

Let  these  each  have  assistants  out  of  the  fellows  to  be  constitu^ 
ied^  who  inquire  into  the  magnetical  philosophy ;  let  them  have  & 
SiChool  of  experiments  in  opticks  and  mechanicks,  for  the  instruc. 
tion  of  the  gentry,  and  such,  as  shall  be  found  suitable,  to  as^is^ 
them  in  their  studies ;  and  let  this  be  defrayed  by  the  publick,  or 
by  leries  upon  each  commoner  that  comes  to  study  there,  as  they 
now  give  pieces  of  plate. 

Let  there  be  a  professor  of  physick,  and  another  of  anatomy  f 
let  them  read,  dissect  and  keep  a  chjrmist  for  experiments  and 
promoting  of  medicines ;  let  this  be  defrayed  partly  at  the  publick 
charge,  and  partly  by  lery  upon  the  students  in  physick,  and  such 
as  shall  desire  to  be  present,  and  partly  by  the  standing  apothecary 
of  the  coUege-physlciaus. 

Let  there  be  a  professor  of  nsefnl  logick  and  civil  rhetorick,  for' 

the  institution  of  such  as  are  to  be  employed  In  the  publick ;  and 

/  let  them  practise,  not  in  a  declamatory  and  light,  but  masculine 

and  solid  way,  that  is,  English  as  well  as  Latin;  and  that  they  be 

instructed  in  the  way  of  penning  letters  and  dispatches. 

Let  all,  or  any  of  these,  teach  such,  as  are  not  versed  in  Latin, 
in  English  y  and  let  such  be  distributed  into  agreeable  company,  for 
the  bettering-  themselves ;  and  let  the  professors  be  severely  prohi. 
bited^from  teaching  any  that  shall  be  young,  and  not  of  their  coL 
lege :  As  for  snch  as  are  grown  in  years,  and  yet  would  learn  any, 
or  all  the  studies  aforesaid,  they  may  be  admitted,  and  disposed  of 
according  to  discretion,  without  prejudicing  the  constant  course  of 
studies  to  be  upheld  in  the  college. 

Let  there  be  sixty  fellows  in  5ic  college,  with  competent  allow, 
auce,  to  supply  the  quality  of  standing  tutors,  who  may  carry  on 
the  studies  of  the  youth  m  things  of  lesser  moment,  and  prepare 
them  for  lectures,  examine  tbbm  after  lectures,  see  to  their  man* 
Hers,  &c. 

Let  twenty  of  these  sttidy  controversial  divinity  and  ecelesiasti.  * 
"  cal  history,  yet  so,  as  to  be  able  to  manage  the  pracUeal  part  for 
the  good  and  credit  of  the  nation,  either  at  home,  or  in  employ, 
ments  with  ambassadors.  Let  a  third  part  of  these  alternately  re. 
side  at  London,  that  they  may  not  ba  strangers  to  the  wt)rld,  and 
cireuipstances  thereof,  and  so  be  able  to  direct  better^  in  order  to 
the  education  of  their  countr ymen. 
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IM  the  other  twepty  itndjr  ffta^  a  fomprtMicy  of  hoowledg^  in 
th^  thepiy»  and  other  qaalifications,  to  dispose  tbenueUes  for  the 
practice  and  altered  tutelage  of  a^ch  as  mean  to  be  di? ines ;  for 
the  ed^c^oo  of  whom,  i^  promoting  them  in  order  to  the  serTica 
of  the  nation,  the  said  goternors  may  take  care. 

The  Iwt  twenty  may  be  diTided  so,  as  one  third  study  physick, 
and  tntor  others  therein,  under  their  professor,  tbey  baring  pre. 
pedaneottsly  learned  one,  or  both  of  tbe  philosophies  specified;  and 
the  rest  may  (tudy  general  and  particular  politicks,  gcograpl^y, 
history,  and  all  other  ornaments  becoming  exact  ? irtuosi ;  and  ac« 
jBordipgly  talte  care  for  the  tutelage  of  others;  and  that  part  qf . 
them  be  obliged  to  go  abroad  at  the  state's  employing,  then  return, 
and  after  that  reside  a  while,  befone  they  engage  into  any  dctcrmi. 
fiate  coniae  of  life. 

The.£OYernor8  of  Westminster  may  rule  the  college  by  a  rice.  . 
principal  elected  out  of  the  fellows,  and  the  fellows  themseWes; 
^e  power  of  gratifying  and  eucoumging  being  reserved  to  them.: 
And,  further,  they  may  constitute  a  censor  of  d^cipline,  who  may, 
in  case  of  n^lect,  punish  any  fellow,  professor,  or  student  any 
way  related  to  the  colli^  arbitrarliy,  without  being  subject  to  any 
hut  die  goTernors. 

As  for  particular  orders,  an  account  of  them  may  be  given  in 
upon  demand.  Let  it  suffice^  that  this  project,  as  great  as  its  in* 
flnence  will  be  upon  tbe  residue  of  the  university,  if  it  be  thought 
meet  to  continue  it  unaltered,  will  cost  no  more,  than  doth  th^ 
present  college  of  Christ-church ;  which  as  it  must  be  new.modeU 
Jed  one  day,  so  it  may  be  regulated  thus  without  injury  to  the  car 
nons  or  students  in  being;  they,  who  are  most  concerned  in  the 
charge,  ma^  be  (if  they  deserve  it,  and  if  the  canons,  their  now 
governors,  will  recommend  them  ;  which  it  b  certain  they  will  not) 
•disponed  of  for  the  service  of  the  nation,  as  in  the  dissolution  of 
inonasleries ;  and  tiaose,  who  are  notoriously  disatTecU^,  and  hav^ 
shewed  themselves  such,  though  they  may  comply  now,  or  bepiB» 
after,  out  of  intsrost;  or  which  are  rude,  ignorant,  or  debauched, 
may  reoeiTe  a  condign  dismission,  to  be  provided  fur,  when  the 
council  of  state  shall  hare  found  out  some  passiTC  protection,  and 
p^sive  preferments,  for  those  that  will  yield  but,  at  most,  a  pas- 
sire  obedience. 

Several  Queries  concerning  the  University  ofOxon^  S^c. 

I.  Whether  the  proposal  4)f  the  army,  and  resolve  of  the  par. 
liament  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  or  the  several  petitions 
against  tithes  do  most  threaten  the  university  in  its  present  posture  ? 

II.  Whether  the  independents,  or  presbyterians  in  Oxon  be 
luoce  f«Y  A«ir  private,  and  less  for  the  commonwealth  ? 

III.  Whither  the  parliament  did  well  to  own  the  university,  be* 
fore  the  university  owned  them  ? 

IV.  Whether  it  he  not  eminently  true  of  the  university,  that,  in 
it,  '  nien  of  low  degree  are  vanity,  men  of  high  degree  are  as  a  lye; 
to  be  laid  ip  th^  balan.ce,  they  are  altogether  lighter  than  vanity  2' 
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V.  Whether  the  nniTersity  of  Ox6n  idld  not  well  to  petitioti^ 
that  Durham  might  not  be  made  such  an  university,  and  girc  such« 
like  degrees?  '  And  whether  it  be  not  as  incumbent  upon  parlia. 
ments  not  tt>  multiply  asses,  as  upon  the  kings  of  Israel  not  to  muf. 
tiply  horses  ? 

VI.  Whether  the  uniTcrstty  of  Oxon  be  not  scTcral  times  run 
into  a  praemunire  ?  Especially  by  that  solemn  act  of  perjury,  in 
making  Dr.  John  Wallis  antiquary*.  Whether  it  be  not  a  judg^ 
ment,  that  hath  since  befallen  Mr.  Richard  Cromwell,  Secretary 
Thurloe,  Commissioner  Lisle  and  Ficnnes,  &c.  that  they  nerer 
took  notice  of  such^perjury,  though  they  were  engaged  ia  honour, 
and  by  an  appeal  to  them,  so  to  do?. 

Vil.  Whether  the  whole  course  of  the  university  be  any  thing, 
«lse^  at  present,  but  a  formality  of  drinking  in  the  most,  and  of 
eating  in  all?  And  whether  he,  that  should  plead  for  it  i&ith  the 
commonwealth's-men,  might  not  fall  before  the  proposals  which 
Abraham  made  to  God  in  the  behalf  of  iSodom^and  yet  the  univer- 
sity itot  be  preserved  ? 

VIII.  Since  Dr.  Wilkinson  of  Christ-church  hath  denounced 
out  of  the  pulpit,  by  way  of  prophecy,  that  a  f  re  out  of  the  sane 
tuary,  t^at  is^  the  sectaries,  and  not  any  culinary  firej  should  de^ 
stroy  the  unitrersity ;  whether  the  publick  be  not  concerned,  that 
he,  that^speaks,  speaks  as  the  oracles  of  God  ? 

IX.  Whether  it  be  an  excuse  for  the  principal  heads  of  houses, 
that  their  statutes  were  bad,  since  they  never  obserred  them  ? 

X.  Whether,  upon  enquiry,  it  would  not  be  found  disputable^ 
committee-men,  sequestrators,  or  the  Oxford  visitors  ?  And,  whe. 
ther  the  prejudice,  which  the  publick  hath  received  by  the  last,  be 
not,  witikout  dispute,  greater  than  what  hath  sprung  from  the 
former  ? 

XI.  Whether  the  doctors  in  divinity  may  not  take  place  of 
•knights  as  well  as  esquires,  since  their  wives'  may  take  place  of 
the  ladies  ? 

XII.  Whether  the  doctors  arc  not  concerned  to  uphold  the  for- 
malkies  of  caps,  gowns,  and  hoods,  because  there  is  nothing  else 
to  difference  them  from  common  fools? 

XIII.  Whether  the  present  parliament  be  not  obliged  to  uphold 
the  grandeur  of  the  doctors,  since  it  was  resolved  by  them  that  a|i 
esquire,  and  son  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  persons  now  In  par* 
liaroent,  and  council  of  state,  ought  not,  in  a  cloke,  occasionally 
to  sit  in  the  church,  iio,  not  at  the  lower  end  of  those  seats,  in 
which  they,  and  each  paultry  acquaintance  of  theirs,  do  sit? 

XIV.  Whether  they  pull  down  the  universities  who  ruin  learn- 
ing, or  they  who  ruin  college  rules  ? 

XV.  Whether  the  canons  of  Christ-church  have  any  thing  to  do, 
but  to  get  children  and  money  ?  Whether  they  are  n6t  descendants 
from  the  papistical  regulars,  and  have  twice  escaped  a  reformation  ? 
Whether  they  were  not  so  called,  as  other  things  are,  byway  of 

•  The  tue  ii  stated  and  loM  by  Asdrew  Ctook,  in  Fanl'i  Charch-y-ud. 
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f ontraricty,  as  not  being  ragvlar,  linoe  tliejr  rnle^  witbont  fondle 
meataf  sUtutes,  witbout  regiurd  to  custom  or* conscience  ? 

XVI.  Wbetber  tbe  canons  of  Cbrist*dinrdi  ongfat  not  to  cat  tbo 
bread  of  affliction,  and  drink  the  water  of  affliction,  since  they  re- 
fuse to  cat  tbe  same  bread,  and  drink  tbe  same  drink,  with  the  rest 
of  the  college,  whlcb,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  as  never  was  worse  eaten 
or  dmnk,  but  by  the  same  canons  before  thej  came  io  be  canons? 

XVII.  Whether  king  Charles  did  not  better  senre  hhnself  and 
the  publick,  by  potting  in  two  professors  to  lie  canons  of  Christ. 
chnrcb,  than  the  parliament  did  themseWes,  and  the  pablick,  bj 
putting  in  eight  pretenders?  'Whether any  man  can  tell  when  the 
pafiou,  or  they  (hems^lTcs,  will  render  their  acknowloilgments  for 
the  promotion  of  them;  or  why  the  two  king's* professors  are  not 
of  the  number  of  the  canons,  since  they  own  more  right,  and  not 
more  malignancy  ? 

XVIII.  Whether  the  canons,  having  giren  O.  P.  their  organs 
ont  of  their  cathedral,  may  not  give  the  parliament  their  cathedral- 
plate  and  furniture  (if  any  of  it  be  yet  nndivided)  since  they  will 
not  give  them  a  good  w6rd  ? 

XIX.  Whether  Dr.  Langley,  when  he  took  from  the  students 
of  Christ-church  a  part  of  their  small  bowling-green,  to  build 
himself  a  coach-house ;  and,  from  the  alms-men  a  part  of  their 
ground  to  enlarge  hn  private  garden,  without  either  of  their  con- 
sents, asked  or  obtained  ;  did  well  to  justify  himself  by  that  scrip- . 
tare,  ^^  From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he 
hath  ? " 

XX.  Why  did  Canon  Poynter  pray  for  O.  P.  after  he  wasdcad^ 
and  yet  never  blessed  God  for  the  good  old  cause  being  revived  ? 

XXI.  Whether  Canon  Upton,  having  been  created  batchelor, 
master,  and  canon,  and  being  never  made  for  a  scholar,  need  not 
to  fear  an  annihilation  ? 

XXI L  Whether,  since  Canon  Upton's  wife  bargained  with  her 
husband  that  he  preach  bnt  once  h  quarter.  It  won  Id  not  be  worth 
the  consicfcration  ofnhe  parliament,  to  order  that  he  have  no  ocau 
si  on  to  preach  so  often  ? 

XXIII.  Whether  the  wives,  children,  and  coach-horses  of  the 
canons  of  Christ-church  are  not  to  be  taken  into  their  number  for 
to  make  up  any  proportion  betwixt  eight-thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num, for  eight  useless,  and,  most  of  them  too,  ignorant  canons, 
and  two-thousand  pounds  for  one-hundred  students,  kc,  ? 

XXIV.  Whether  the  moral  |)hilosophy  reader  be  not  a  (it  tutor 
io  Col.  Philip  Jones's  sons  ?  And  whether  the  tutor  to  Col.  Philip 
Jones's  sons  be  fit  to  be  moral  philosophy  reader  ? 

XXV.  WhctWr  the  boy.  Dr.  SUughton,  of  Exon  college,  did 
\^ell  to  lie  in  his  scarlet-gown  that  night  he  was  made  doctor,  since 
his  degree  was  a  thing  he  ought  not  to  have  dreamed  of? 
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TUE  opixioN  er 
Mr.  PERKINS,  and  Mr,  BOLTON,  and  Others, 

C(niceming  the  Sport  of 

COCK'FIGUTING: 

Published  formerly  in  thejr  Works,  and  now  set  forth  to  shew,  |hat  it  is  not  & 
Recreation  pieet  for  Christians,  ^though  so  commonly  used  by  those  who  own 
that  Name. 

By  EDMUNO  ELLtS,  Master  of  ArU, 

'4nd  some  tivie  Felkw  of  Balioi  QoUe^^  >>  Oxford. 

9  Sera.  Ti. «.— *<  I  vrill  yet  be  moreirile  Chan  thtti.** 


Oxford:  Printed  by  A.  L.  iq  the  year  1660.    Quarto,  containing  twenty  pag^. 

To  my  itiost  deaHy' beloved  ftnd  lionoiirdd  l^riends,  Ednrand  Fert^tcue,  of 
Fallapit  in  DcvonftKire,  Esq;  and  Mr*  Dennis  Grenviky  younger  Son  of 
«f»*viUOrcf)vtfe,  Kuigki, 

T  PRESENT  yon  these  papers,  chipfly  fox  these  two  reasons : 
'*'  first,  because  I  know  you  are  sincerely  of  the  sai9e  opimon^ 
vhich,  by  them,  I  manifest  to  the  wprk!,  that  I  am  of,  an4  there- 
fore they  loqst  needs  be  aixeptable  vntp  you.  Secondly,  because 
you  understand  me  aright  in  those  actions,  vh^ch  the  ^nerality  of 
Dther  men,  ^ood  (ind  hiad,  who  have'  occasiioq  to  t^Ke  potiee  of 
thcna,  estem  as  monstrous  and  impr^oper  f^r  me,  not  pightjy  ap^ 
preh^nding  their  symmetry  and  proportion  to  such  priHciples,  aa 
they  themselves  must  necessarily  acknowledge  to  be  good  for  }ne  tp 
au(t  by;  aod,  whilst  there  is  any  sin  to  be  discerned  in  me  (which, 
alas!  must  needs  he^  as  long  as  I  cootinue  in  this  earthly  taherjQAr 
cXq)  it  cmuot  be  otherwii^,  by  reason  of  the  confused  Aotipns^ 
men  commoaJy  hare;  of  such  actions  as  proceed  from  a  soul  di^ 
iferently  iocliiicd,  to  wit,  hy  the  sjt;r^f  th  it  retains  of  the  old  ic^ 
tare,  and  by  what  it  haUi  reeeired  of  the  oew»  That  stfeaip  of 
grace,  which  flows  contMiaally  through  the  whole  coarse  of  t^e 
lives  and  conversations  of  those  who  .are  hoxn  again,  mixing  iteelf 
with  1ih&  ocean,  as  it  were,  of  «p  many  sins  and*  infii^mities,  and 
mii  actions,  is  no  P^ore  -to  be  iliso^rDed  by  the  generality,  thaii  '4. 
stream  of  fr^sh  ipi  jsalt  waters;  if  is  the  taste,  not  the  sight,  the 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  brain,  that  apprehends  the  in. 
tegrity  of  any  man's  actions ;  neither  do  I  any  more  believe,  that 
all  good  men  thoroughly  apprehend  those  actions,  which  sometimes 
they  are  pleased  to  censure,  than  that  any  man,  who  has,  as  they 
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SKf^  a  jadicidiui  ptl«te>  akould  ht  able  to  dittiagnirii  wiaet,  or  any 
•thar  tiqnors,  wlieii  ha  does  bat  laa  them. 

My  dear  fritads,  farewell,  aad  pray  eamaftljr,  tliat  my  faith 
may  Bot  fail  ma;  for,  methipkt,  coming  out  ioto  tha  sea  of  tin 
world  i»poQ  thtf  occaeioii,  my  coDSciaooe  conuaaoding  me,  I  am  is 
the  case^  that  Petar  waa  in,  Matthew  xit.  9y,  when  be  walked  09 
the  water  to  go  to  Jesos,  a8  aooa  at  he  laid,  Come. 

To  my  honoured  Friend,  Mr.  Edmund  EUk* 
My  dearest  Friend, 

SiMCB  you  haTe  given  me  notice  of  this  your  noble  deaign,  I 
think  myself  obliged  to  congratulate  you  in  it,  and  to  bless  God 
for  it,  being  so  highly  obliged  unto  yon  for  those  good  instruc 
tions,  and  piona  admonitions,  which,  from  time  to  time,  I  haTo 
recdTod  from  you ;  and,  although  I  have  not  trod  so  eiactly  in 
those  ways,  which  you  have  directed  me  to,  yet  it  is  my  earnest 
prayer  to  God,  that  gentlemen  would  endeaTour  but  as  I  hare 
done ;  which  if  they  did,  surely  such  Tain  sports  aad  bloody  re.' 
creations,  which  you  treat  of,  would  no  longer  be  pleasing  to 
them.  I  know  (to  my  grief  1  speak  it)  that  the  generality  of  gen. 
tlemen^  are  no  more  capable  to  apprahisnd  your  discourses,  than  a 
man,  the  pores  of  his  head  being  stopped  by  the  extremity  of  cold, 
is  able  to  distinguish  betwixt  illand  wholesome  acents.  It  has  been 
an  experiment,  tried  through  all  ages  since  the  creation,  that  the 
workers  of  .iniquity  hate  light ;  that  they  cannot  endure  to  be  told 
of  any  sin,  which  they  indulge  nnto  thcmselTCS*  The  more  inge. 
nions  the  men  be  (unless  truly  christian,  unless  they  Hto  according 
to  Christ's  gospel,  and  would  rather  lose  an  eye,  Uiair  right  hand, 
nay,  their  lives,  than  wittingly  and  willingly  commit  the  least  sin) 
the  more,  you  must  expect,  they  will  ndl  at  and  rerile  you:  What, 
erer  they  preteiid  to  your  face,  they  would  cut  your  throat  with 
all  their  hearts ;  they  play  the  wolf  in  the  sheep's  cloathing,  hide 
the  Tultnre's  heart  under  the  dove's  breast.  What  can  yon  expect 
ttom,  sQch  men,  Imt  scoffs,  &c.  ?  Who  in  comers  (not  in  ptiblick, 
for  fear  that  small  rod  of  justice,  which  is  yet  left,  might  make 
them  smart)  laugh  at  God,  and  despise  what  they  themselves  preach : 
A  wonder,*  that  God  inflicts  not  some  immediate  punishment  on 
such  notorious  ofieoders,  who  deride  the  wisdom  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity.  Bot,  alas  1  what  will  become  of  such  men  I 
who  do  not  only  n^lect,  but  despise  so  great  salvation.  Though 
God's  revenging  hand,  which  is  able  to  grind  them  to  powder,  does 
forbear  them  for  some  small  season,  yet  ikey  shall  surely  one  day 
most  sadly  feel  it,  when  coals  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  an  horri. 
b)e  tempest,  shail  be  showered  down  on  their  heads  by  the  reveog- 
ing  hand  of  an  angry  God. 

How  many  thousands  of  gentlemen  are  there  in  this  nation,  who 
far  more  dread  the  thoughts  of  a  year's  imprisonment,  being  by 
that  to  be  deprived  of  their  jolly  companions,  than  that  sad  divorce 
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hetwtxt  the  soul  and  body.'  Their  eyes  are  so  dim,  by  their  long 
persistence  in  the  ways  of  darkness,  that  they  cannot  see  the  paths 
of  light;  and,  rather  than  they  will  pain  themselves  to  pluck  off 
that  film,  which  darkens  their  sight,  they  will  peHsh  for  ever: 
They  will  rather  beGod^s  enemies,  so  they  gain  a  good  reputation 
fn  the  world,  being  cafled  prudent,  discreet,  &c.  fthongh  that  is 
but  a  mistake)  than  be  his  faithful  stewards,  and  be  backbitten  and 
railed  on  by  the  ignorant  of  these  onr  days.  Did  but  men  prac- 
tise, as  th^y  say  they  belicye,  we  should  not  see  ro  great  debauch, 
eries,  as  now  there  are ;  they  had  rather  be  in  thefr  studies,  with 
tears  ib  their  eyes^  and  books  in  their  hands,  than  at  the  alehouse, 
tossing  off  cups,  and  delighting  to  see  the  innocent  blood  of  poor 
Creatures.  This  your  discourse  will  try  the  pnreness  of  men's 
hearts,  as  fire  gold.  You  must  expect,  that  the  mouths  of  those, 
who  continually  bark  at  you,  being  already  open,  will  not  close 
without  some  noise ;  they  ^ill  try  their  utmost  to  affright  yoil  from 
undertaking  such  noble  dosigns,  whereby  yon  do  eminently  serve 
God.  jind  satisfy  the  desires  of  your  brethren.  Well,  my  dear 
friend,  go  on  and  prosper  in  all  your  endeavours,  and  be  sure, 
that,  though  men  do  strive  to  cast  aspersions  on  your  candid  name, 
yet,»  in  their  hearts,  they  fear  and  reverence  you.  They  are  afraid 
to  own  that  in  pnblick  before  m^n,  which,  in  private  chambers, 

^  they  t wattle  before  boys.  I  say,  my  friend,  let  them  be  what  they 
will,  they  -i^re  beneath  your  notice,  since,  by  such  opprobrious 
speeches,  they  cease  from  being  christians ;  they  cannot  apprehend 
terrestrial  friendship,  how  then  can  they  heavenly  ?  It  is  a  general 
observation,  that  several  men  of  one  profession  always  discommend 
and  undervalue  one  the  otber^s  work ;  and  truly  this  is  the  same 
case  with  you  :  You  and  others  are  all  baptised  in  Christ's  name, 
and,  since  yoi^own  what  there  you  vowed  to  do,  in  which  they  are 
so  defective,  they  envy  and  revile  you,  they  hate  to  see  themselves 
out-done  by  one  of  their  own  calling  :  Therefore  you  must  expect, 
that  all  formal  christians,  who  will  not  go  to  heaven,  unless  they 
might  have  the  world  for  their  companion  on  their  journey  ;  '  who  • 
have  a  form  of  godliness,  but  deny  the  power  thereof;  who  mind 
earthly  things;  who  are  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of 
God;  who^ delight  in  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator :'  J  say, 
you  may  be  sure,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those,  who  call  them, 
selves  christians,  being  ignorant  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  religion, 
having  religion  only  in  their  fancy,  aud  thinking  the  very  ac<s  of 
it  but  wild  chimeras,  make  it  an  ens  rationis^  or  an  empty  notion, 
will  despise  and  undervalue  your  writings.  But>  blessed  be  that 
God,  who  has  and  will  uphold  you  against  the  devilish  oppositions 
of  malicious  men  ;  who  has  made  that  gall,  which  has  been  cast  id 
your  teeth,  to  provfe  sweeter  than  honey  in  your  belly. 

I  could  say  more,  did  I  not  fear  that  I  have  already  tired  yox^» 

I  can  assure  you,  that  no  man  can  have  a  more  perfect  friendship 
for  any  one,  than  I  have  for  you.     Yon  know,  that  I  am. 

My  dearest  friend,  your  most  affectionate, 
ifarch«^-s9.  EDMUND  FORTESCUB. 
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npHOUGII  it  beoj  ypkiioB,  thftt  the  iport  of  cock-fighting  IsabMM 
lutei  J  sinful,  yet  I  would  not  have  thae  think,  as  the  Tulggr  will 
be  ready  to  say,  that  I  esteem  as  unregefiarate  all  those  who  are  of 
a  contrary  ju^gmait:  1  do  not  so  little  consider  that  of  theaposw 
tic,  ^'  in  many  things  we  offend  all : ''  And  i^rtainly,  the  iouie- 
diate  cause  of  our  offences,' the  perversness  of  the  will,  alwaya 
procetMis  from  the  understanding,  or  judgment  perverted,  in.  ap- 
prohendlug  any  thingvtha  wrong  way,  by  which  it  is  inclined  to  ac- 
cept, or  refuse  the  object,  or  thing  proposed :  But,  though  I  da 
not  conceire  that  the  ignorance  of  the  impiety  of  this  sport  is  alto* 
gethcr  incansistent  with  a  regenerate  state,  or  the  habit  of  truo 
godliness,  in  some  degree,  yet  I  am  not  afraid  to  make  known  to 
the  World,  .that  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  man,  whilst  he  is  actu* 
ally  like  unto  God,  the  Father  of  Mercies,  can  possibly  delight 
and  recreate  himself,  hi  seeing  bis  fellow.creatures  (which  are  infi. 
aitely  less  inferior  to  ns,  than  we  to  our,  and  their  Creator)  so 
subtle  and  active  to  wound  and  destroy  each  other.  Uaring  this 
opinion  of  the  sport  of  cock.fights,  and  seeing  it  so  frequently  used 
in  the  country  wh<re  1  Uto,  no  man,  that  I. can  hear  of,  o])posiug 
it  as  absolutely  sinful,  I  could  not  retain  the  coiiiidence  i  haw, 
that  I  am,' indeed,  a  faithful  senrant  of  the  great  God  in  the  gospel 
of  his  Son,  and  a  true  loter  of  the  souli  of  nito,  if  I  should  not 
Tcnture  to  oppose  it  myself;  though  I  am  not  ignorant,  that,  en* 
deaTonriog  to  destroy  this  common  opinion,  that  this  sport  is  not 
meet  for  christians,  I  must  necessarily  eipc^t  to  be  xroantcd  a  fooU 
hirdy  and  imprudent  icllow.  Afcthinks  I  hear  manjr  men  saying 
unto  me,  appearing  in  publick  upon  this  occasion,  as  Eliab^ 
I  Sam.  XTii.  t8,  said  to  his  brother  David,  ^^  I  know  thy  pride, 
and  the  naughtiness  of  thine  heart.'*  This,  indeed^  would  some* 
what  disturb  me,  if  I  did  not  consider,  that  omniscience  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  the  God  whom  I  se/Ve. 

Thinking  with  myself,  what  means  I  should  use  to  effect  thie 
design,  to  convince  the  world,  that  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
any  man's  soul,  whilst  he  actually  delights  in  such  a  sport,  must 
necessarily  be  offensive  to  God ;  at  last  I  considered,  though  it  ba^ 
my  opinion,  that  for  any  man,  who  has  attained  \o  a  competent 
degree  of  the  art  of  expression,  to  publish  those  notions  which  ho  ' 
has  gathered  from  his  own  experience  of  such  christian  truths,  as 
are,  in  some  sort,  generally  believed,  in  his  own  words,  is  a  work 
most  acceptable  to  the  God  of  truth  ;  for,  certainly,  those  notions 
of  spiritual  things  which  &x  themselves,  and  reside  in  the  head  only 
of  the  generality  of  those  who  are  called  christians,  are  usually 
guided  unto  the  heart  by  such  expressions  of  the  same  things,  as 
come  from  the  hearts  of  others  :  Yet,  I  say,  at  last  I  considered 
that  truths  of  this  nature,  which  are  like  to  find  so  much  opposi«' 
tion,  will  hardly  be  received  by  any,  who  now  oppose  them,  ua. 
less  they  be  brought  in,  as  it  were^  with  drum  and  trumpet ;  I 
mean,  by  the  hands  of  some  famous  and  excellent  writers ;  and 
therefore  I  w^uld  not,  at  preseiitj  writeof  this  subject,  anymore 
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than  <»ily  W«p^k  n^  ^>^i<m ;  lim  hav<»  t^h^r  thifitn  to  sfieir 
tire  >f  wfld,  wJiat  80«c  cttilii^ftt  divlttes  haind  writteB  of  it,  wKkh  I 
^oix^te  was  iieter  j^lft  r«MA  dstiA  cofrtid«i^«d  1)7  anf  af  those  wko^de^ 
light  in  ji^th  »port^^  and  pf«»fets  to  wMk  as  Chtfst  walked. 

And  here^  ki  tli0  tiame  of  a  eini^fUm)  I  call  to  t3^J  aid  (ht  en^ 
dearottriqig  t6  evince  thf9,  th'al:  «iich  a  «eiii|>et,  as  may  actoallj* 
coitsi^t  wHh  a  ddigM  hi  ^udi  9poi^t&,  ia^ist  needs  be  unchristian) 
all  tlH)i9^  who  are  of  i^e  sam«  oiiiitiic^M-,  aad^  withal,  ^re  coasdous 
to  thettMdm^  that  God  hus  given  them  an  art  of  persuasion,  an 
nyi\^Y  of  conreying  thek  oMrn  tboni^litB  into  the  Ikeasts  of  o^^ers* 
Mt  on)y  of  th^e  who  dte  nmpty  to^d  of  thorn,  bnt  of  those  also 
whd  op^gn  and  re§i^  them  t  Snch  men  I  entreat  npon  all  <Mxa- 
n^m^  to  manifM  thdr  ddsilike  ^  ^nch  sports,  and  thei^r  reasomi 
fori*. 

-  If  Vbese  papers  shall  dram^e  to  be  ieen  by  iike  worthy  and  re-k 
AO\vti«d  Mithor  of  the  Whok  Bttij  of  Man^  I  shall  hambiy  intreal 
lim,  «$  ttim  who  served  with  him  undur  Christ,  the  Captain  of  ou$ 
tf^l^tion,  to  aford  me  smne  aid  in  th^k  combate  with  the  wtorld,  if' 
Ito  be  of  the  same  judgment^  as,  by  his  wotlds,  I  presume  ho  is*  I 
doubt  not,  but  the  smaM  thougfattt  and:  fonicieB^  which  those,  who 
Aolight  In  f^is  sport,  are  a^t  to  ^on^eire  in  fiir-ottr  of  it,  which 
iiH^  4n  i\mf  xMnds^  like  oHMts  mvid  ^ark  vai^ari,  to  obscure  tho 
rM^ort  <if  any  thing  they  oan  ordinarily  beat  spoken  against  it^ 
WonM  snddt^nly  i^anitsh,  H^e  a  morning  doad,  when  the  son  ap.^ 
pears,  if  it  irhould  be  opp^^d  by  so  noMe  a  person ;  whose  styie^ 
like  a  diam^nd^  isi  brightand  solid ;  whose  exicdUent  rbetoridc,  and 
beauty  of  eg^resslon,  does  n^t,  lik<e  weaker  beauty,  consist  chfcily 
ict,<!oi!oBr  aitd  complexion  (in  w-a^ds,  wnlch  are«o  apt  to  take,  ai 
l^iey  say)  b*ft  in  symmetry  and  esaci  proportion.  And  I  hope,  th« 
amie^ble  sdbjeetof  his  bieauteoas  evpnessions  wSl,  in  time,  by  the 
help  of  God's  spirit,  draw  in\o  Usaif  the  lore  of  many,  who,  as 
tet,  arc  lovfert  of  the  world.  If  thtt  thoughts  I  hare  expressed  of 
IMs  Sj^oft  be  not  siultalide  to  liis,  I  desire  to  be  betitor  infoirmed  by 
hith  c  For,  I  mast  profeM,  at  present,  it  scandak  me  extremely  ta 
aee  <3hri^ttaffs,  those  w4io  profess  to  hare  Cheir  bosoms  a  nest  foe 
flte  beavenly  donre,  to  be  eompaTMons  of  the  Lamb  of  Ged^  to  re.* 
eveate  th^mselvtes  in  blood,  tliough  it  be  of  the  meanest  creatures  ; 
Md  to  *ie  no  man's  reason  9&gmu  more  strong,  or  expression  mere 
(dear,  <han  what  1  €nd  'utiWm  writings  of  this  emcellent  person :  Sa 
Ihat,  Whafteter  be  shall  be  pleased  to  write  on  this  saliject,  it  wiii 
diiA^rmake  me  see  myself  in  an  error,  or  lead  me  on  farther  in 
filie  way  ef  truth ;  if  ^  opinion  be  tn-nc  indeed,  wliicfa,  as  yet,  £ 
have  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  thatsf^  many  speak  against  it. 

All  that  I  have  to  say  farther  is  this,  (hat,  if  I  did  not  as  much 
despise  the  shame,  as  I  am  thought  to  desire  the  praise  of  tho 
w^nrld,  I  would  rather  Ibsethe  hand  I  write  with,  than  employ  my 
pen  upon  srtdh  an  occasion.  Bttt  I  fear  not  the  terms  of  foot,  or 
madmqrn:  It  was  said  of  my  Saviour,  "  He  hath  a  devil."  My 
tiOrd  was  rctilisd,  shall  -1  be  applauded  ?     What  greater  comfort 
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con  a  ehridlian  li*t«,  thM  In  Mnkiftg  how  lifaa  te  ii  to  tin  Loid 
of  Glorj,  not  onlj  ill  whftt  1m  did,  but  ettn  alao  ia  what  km 
rtticred* 

0/  CbcJt.^^*/f 9  antf  iueh  tike  SpotH. 

<  T&8  baking  ef  the  beais  and  4ock*fight»,  are  no  meet  reorea* 

<  tiens.    T4ie  l>aitiog  of  the  Imll  bath  its  use,  and  tliirefore  it  ti 

<  commanded  bj  cifU  authority,  and  so  bare  not  these;  And  the 
«  atitrpatby,  «rvd  ^t^ttHfj  wmh  0nt  beast  sheweth  (o  aoother,  is 
'  the  frait  of  our  rebeltieh  ^|(stMt  God,  and  should  rather  mofe  m 
^fo  nmeiii-,  tban  4^'4*^j6k;eb*  Tbese  aie  tiie  words  of  the  most 
learnt  eAd  godly  Mr^f^D/kfAs,  Inthatfaroeus  tieatne  of  the  Ctfefe 
of  Conscience^  printed  in  quarts,  A«IX'««*J^,  p*  346. 

That  man  of  God,  Mr.  Bolton,  was  of  the  same  mind  with  Mr. 

Perkins,  conrerningBuehipOriac  *  Consider^'  says  he  (in  his  ei« 

cellrnt  treatise,  intituled.    General  Directions  for  a  ODmfortable 

\Val[king  with  Godi^  JpkilM)  ^'that  rtfle  which  divines  give  abeut 

TccrealfonK  We  miiit  noi/UUke  Ged*s  judgnaats  and  punish* 

'HMBtS)  cstbes  npomiman  er  beasl^  the  matter  and  object  of  them* 

Now,  tiiobc«t  divines  hold,  that  enmity  amongst  themseWes  was 

a  frait  of  o«r  rebelUoii:  against  God,  and  mora  general  judgment 

laflfctcd  tipott.the  cseature  after  the  fall.     Which  misery  coming 

upon  them  by  our  means,  should  rather  break  our  hearts,  and 

make  tiienf  bteed,  than  minister  matfer  of  glorying  in  our  shame^ 

^asid  Tening  ibos6  very  ? ezations  which  our  impiety  hath  put  upon 

tbenu     Alas,  sinful  man  1  what  an  heart  haat  then,  that  canst 

take  delight  in  the  cruel  tprmenting  of  a  dumb  creature  ?     Is  ic 

not  too  much  for  thee  to  behold,  with  dry  eyes,  that  which  only 

thy  sin  hath  impressed  upon  it,  but  that  thou  mast  barbarously 

ako  press  its  oppressions,  and  make  tliyself  merry  with  the  bleed- 

ing  miseries  of  tbaA  poor  harmless  thing,  wbich  in  its  kind  is  mueh 

mere,  and  far  lietter  serviceable  to  the  Crcaitor  than  thyiself  ?  Yet 

I  deny  not,  but  that  there  may  be  another  lawful  use  of  this  an« 

tipathy,  for  the  destroying  of  hurtful,  and  the  enjoying  of  use* 

fol  creatures  ;  so  that  it  bo  without  any  taint  or  aspersion  of  era* 

elty  on  our  parts,  or  needless  tormenting  of  the  silly  beasts** 

Mr.  Dod,  and  Mr.  Cleaver  (scorned  by  none  but  those  wliose 

TCTilings  are  praises)  in  their  exposition  of  these  words  of  Solo- 

mon,  Pror.xiL  10,  ^^  A  righteous  man  regardcth  the  life  of  his 

beast,*'  having  spoken  against  the  hard  usage  of  labouring  beasts, 

as  horses,  &c.  conclude  thus :  '  And  yet,  in  another  sort,  more 

^  extremity  than  this  is  used  againsjt  other  sorts  of  creatures,  and 

^  that  is,  when  men  make  a  sport  of  makins:  them  miserable ;  when 

<  it  is  a  pleasure  to  put  them  to  pain.;  when  it  is  a  pass-time  to  be. 
^  hold  their  torment  and  tearing.     This  proceedeth  not  of  a  tender 

<  heart ;  this  is  not  the  work  df  righteousness ;  this  delight  will 
'  leave  no  comfort  behind  it.     Have  our  sins  in  Adam  brought  such 

<  calamities  upon  them,  and  shall  we  add  unto  them  by  cruelty  In 
^  eur  own  persons  ?     Jl^ve  Our  corruptions  l^ecn  a  cause  pf  that 
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<:  fiercefies9  tbat  is  ki  many  of  Uicm  one  against  {mother^  and  $}iaU 
^  we  solace  ourselves  in  seeing  them  esecuie  it?' 

What  holy  Chrysostome  would  have  said  of  this  sport,  if  ha 
had  had  an  occasion  to  treat  of  it,  we  may  easily  gather  from 
these  words  in  bis  twenty.ninth  Ilpmily  on' the  Episitle  to  the  llo« 
mans :   Zfli^a  i»<7t9  at  rm  ayiuf  ^^X^^  ^*f<^*9  *;  ^tXo(>0fa»Toi9  i(2  «rff)iL  rnq 

The  souls  of  those,  that  are  truly  pions,  are  exceeding  mild  and 

gentle,  not  only  towards  relations,  but  strangers  aUo.     And  (his 

lenity,  or  sbitness  of  heart,  t-hey  extend  even  to  irrational  crea- 

.  tures.  Therefore  the  wise  man  saith^  ^^  A  righteous  man  regardetk 

the  life  of  his  beast,"  PfOY«  xii.  10. 

To  all  those  who  aj^ect  ihi»  Spart 
Sirs,  -  j  >  i 

Having  shewn  you  what  these  men  thought  o¥  the  sportyou  af- 
fect, 1  shall  intreat  you,  if  you  believe  sin  ttftiea  matter  of  eler- 
nal  concernment,  to  consider  ser^usly  what  here  yon  have  read. 
If  you  are  not  conyinced  at  present,  that  these  learned  and  godly 
men  were  In  the  right,  yet  1  doubt  not  but  you  will  be  in  tiaie,  if 
you  more  fully  consider  the  matter  without  prtyudice:  At  least,  if 
you  are  regenerate  persons :  For,  1  conceive,  by  the  instinct  of 
'the  new  creature,  a  man  may  often  perceive  that  to  be  a  sin,  whose 
sinfulness  is  not  capable  of  a^ny  express,  or  verbal,  demonstration*, 
viz,  apprehending  it  so  to  be  merely  through  a  sense  of  (he  anti- 
pathy it  has  to  that  in  him,  which  he  knows  is  born  of  God,  whe- 
ther or  no  this  be  but  a  fanatick  notion ;  and  whether  or  no  the- 
printing  of  these  papers,  and  such  like  actions  of  mine,  be  indeed 
so  foolish,  and  imprudent,  as  the  world  judges  them  (o  be,  1  will 
appeal  only  for  my  own  satisfaction  to  the  only  wise  God,  Yet  1 
•hall  not  deny  to  render  an  account  of  any  of  my  actions,  in  which 
I  do,  and  must  usually  thwart  the  example  of  the  generality  of 
men,  good  and  bad,  to  any  man,  whose  authority  obljges  him,  in 
any  respect,  to  demand  it  of  me,  as  my  lawful  superior,  or  consci- 
eocei  as  my  fellow  christian. 
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THE  PERFECT  PATH  TO  WORLDLY  HAPPINESS; 

At  it  jirai  d«KTered  m  a  Fonenil  Seimoo,  preached  %t  tbe  fnlemeBt  ef 
Hr.  HUGH  PETERS,  Mttly  decetMd. 

Bjr  L  C.  Tniuletor  of  Pineda  upon  Job,  and  one  of  tbe  Triers. 


.  lib.  I.  cap.  IL  fcn.  4. 
Amicus  Pkto,  tad  sMgto  aaka  vtrllat.  * 

London :  Printed  in  the  year  1559.    Qttarto,  cgntaininf  fowtien  pagct. 

Afler  they  had  sung  the  two  first  Staves  of  the  tenth  Hymn  of  Larnei's  twe]f« 
Son|s  of  Sion,  to  the  Tune  of,  The  Knave  of  Clubs,  tb«  Parson  proceeded 
in  bis  Text  as  foUoweth : 

Gutnun,  lib.  II.  chap.  iii.  vcne  flS.  tbe  lattar  Part  of  tkt  Waadt. 
Let  us,  white  wt  livc^  make  use  of  ow  timc^  for  a  nma*!  lifa  is  aadcd  ia  aday* 


Beloved, 

'T^H£  scope  of  this  reverend  divine  is,  in  these  words,  to  bold 
forth  unto  us  the  escellency  of  human  wit  and  policy  in  this 
self-seeking'  and  deceitful  world.  And  indeed  I  hope  I  have  not 
made  a  wrong  choice  of  my  text,  not  knowing  any  one  whereon  I 
could  better  ground  the  praises  of  our  departed  brother  here  be- 
fore us;  you  all  knowing  how  great  a  disciple  of  onr  Author  he 
was,  being  indeed  the  very  pattern  and  exemplar  of  his  godly  and 
religious  life.  Hut  now,  to  explain  the  words  aright,  we  shall  deal 
with  them  as  joiners  do  with  court  cupboards,  and  round  tables^ 
first  pull  them  asunder,  and  then  put  them  together  again :  I  use 
this  comparison,  that  you  may  know  me  to  be  a  man  of  trade,  that 
is  to  say,  one  that  trades  in  the  word,  or,  if  you  will  have  it  other- 
wise, a  holder-forth,  according  to  the  last  and  most  sanctified  In* 
stitution.  First,  then,  you  have  an  exhortation  in  these  words, 
Let  us;  secondly,  the  time  given  us  to  make  use  thereof,  while  we 
live  ;  thirdly,  the  thing  to  which  we  are  exhorted,  that  is,  to  make 
use  rfour  time;  and  lastly,  the  supreme  reason  of  this  exhortation, 
for  a  man's  life  is  ended  in  a  day.  Let  us^  while  we  live^  make 
use  of  our  time^  for  a  man^s  life  is  ended  in  a  day*  First,  then, 
of  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  words.  Let  us:  But  here  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  excuse  the  great  abuses  that  have  been  put 
upon  these  two  poor  innocent  monosyllables,  I  confess  they  have 
been  crummcd  thicker  than  Habakkuk*s  brown  loaf  into  the  por« 
ridge  of  tbe  Cavaliers,  commonly  called  the  Commou-Prayer  Book, 
when  they  cry^  Let  uspray^  Let  us  kneel;  but  belie? e  it,  my  be* 
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loved,  I  have  now  rebaptized  them,  and  washed  them  cleaner  from 
that  profanation,  than  ever  tripes  were  scow  red  from  their  filth  by 
the  nicest  huswife  in  Fields-lane.  Now,  ))eing  thus  purified,  yoa 
will  find  Let  us  to  signify  sometimes  as  much  as,  ''  Hinder  us 
not,"  Quixot  the  l^th  verse  8.  ^^  Hinder  me  not,  fair  Dulcina, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  your  sweet  company ;"  sometimes  as  much 
as  to  say,  ^^  suffer  us ;"  s^th  the  Reverend  Buscon,  chap.  vii. 
Terse  5,  to  his  master  in  great  afSiction,  '^  suffer  us  not  to  be 
starved  to  death,"  that  is,  '^  let  us  not  be  starved,"  &c.  Yet  it 
is  not  meant  hete,  as  in  those  places,  by  way  of  petition,  but  is  a 
kind  of  rousing  up  of  the  spirits  to  a  certain  action,  as  when  the 
carmen  would  heave  a  great  load  into  their  carts,  they  exhort  on'^ 
another,  by  crying  }iey  boys ;  or  as,  when  the  coachman  would 

•4ave  his  horses  to  go  faster  than  ordinary,  he  encourages  them  by 
saying,  stir  up^  in  which  sense  our  learned  Gusman  uses  this  ex- 
pression) Let  uj,  in  this  plac6,  as  it  were  a  word  of  incitement,  or 
stirring  us  up  to  any  undertaking.  Some,  when  they  use  these 
words  in  this  signification,  do  clap  one  another  on  the  back,  which 

'  adds  a  greater  emphasis  to  them.  But  he  goes  on,  Let  us^  saith 
he,  ZDhile  we  live.  And  here  you  are  to  understand  two  things, 
what  is  meant  by  we^  and,  secondly,  what  is  meant  by  tl^e  words 
in  general,  while  we  live.  Note  then,  that  we  is  a  particle  of  dis- 
tinction, which  shews  you  that  there  is  another  sort  of  men  to 
whom  our  dear  Gusman  doth  deny  the  precious  comforts  held  forth 
"  J  in  this  verse ;  for,  my  .beloved,  1  would  not  have  you  think,  that, 
when  he  sj^oke  this,  he  had  pigs  in  his  belly,  as  Calun,*  in  his 
comment  upon  this  place,  doth  erroneously  conjecture.  By  we 
then  is  meant  the  godly,  such  as  I  and  you  are,  whom  the  Lord 
hath  chosen  to  the^«njoyment$  of  this  world.    The  other  sort  of 

*  men  here  implied  are  all  those  who  profess  to  be  our  enemies,  men 
that  would  cut  off  our  ears  with  the  paring-shovels  of  (heir  ma- 
lice, and  whip  our  backs  with  the  scourges  of  their  fury  ;  for,  did 
not  the  word  intimate  this  distinction,  our  deceased  brother  had 
not  used  so  many  pious  and  painful  endeavours  to  advance  some 
^  men,  and  destroy  others,  that  is,  to  advance  his  own  godly  party, 
and  destroy  his  wicked  foes.   ,Let  us^  saith  he,  while  we  live ^  that 

■  is,  while  we  ai-e  in  power,  while  we  live  in  authority,  or  be  in  fa- 

'vourwith  those  that  govern,  whether  it  be  a  single  person  or  a 
commonwealth ;  or,  if  you  vvill  have  it  otherwise,  while  we  are  in 
a  thriving  condition,  white  men  think  us  godly  and  faithful,  an4 
consequently  trust  us  with  preferments  or  profit :  I  say,  when  the 
Lord  shall  put  Such  opportunities  and  abilities  into  our  hands,  then, 
my  brethren,  Let  us  make  use  of  our  time;  let  us  take  hold  of  them 
3vith  both  hands,  and  hold  them  as  fast  as  a  mastiff  holds  a  sow  by 
the  ear;  Let  us  make  use  of  our  time^  that  is^,  let  us  use  all  endear 
vours,  way^,  plots,  means,  manners,  tricks,  and  policies,  %vhe. 
ther  lawful  or  unlawful,  to  raise  and  advance  our  own  ends,  whe- 
ther they  be  only  honourable,  or  profitable,  or  both.  And  wheii 
we  have  attained  that  which  we  seek,  let  ns  use  the  same  inventions, 
that  the  ungodly  man  may  not  gain  them  fcom  us,  and  thence  take 
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occasion  to  triumph  orcr  us.     The  fathers  of  the  order  of  Indus* 
trj,  at  the  council  held  at  Biscar  in  the  year  1590,  made  a  decree, 
that  eTcrj  one  should  keep  his  own,  and  get  what  he  could  from 
another.     I  speak  this,  (hat  I  maj  not  leave  you  altogether  witK. 
out  authority  in  the  explanation  of  my  text,  but  of  this  mora  anon* 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  reason  of  the  wftrds,  /or  a  mttn*t  life 
is  ended  in  a  day^  as  much  as  to  say,  the  life  of  man  is  yery  short; 
for,  whereas  it  was  formerly  above  an  ell  and  a  nail  long,  it  is  now 
tko  longer  than  a  span,     iiow  vast  a  while  did  Methuselah  live  to 
enjoy  the  pains  and  labours  of  his  youth  ?     But  no  sooner  had  oar 
dear  brother  Mr.  Peters  got  an  estate,  a  little  chariot,  and  an 
Onestmus  or  two  to  wait  on  him,  thinking  to  comfort  himself  with 
4he  blessings  of  the  creature,  but  he  was  snatched  away  from  uS, 
even  as  a  boy  snatches  a  pippin  out  of  an  apple.woman*s  basket. 
Some,  in  regard  of  the  shortness  thereof,  have  compared  the  life  of 
man  unto  a  iilly;  but  1  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  mfs. 
take ;  seeing  that  of  that  flower  is  made  a  precious  oil  that  pro« 
longeth  the  days  of  man  by  curing  festered  wounds,  and  broken 
pates.     Others  have  likened  it  unto  a  rose,  but  with  as  little  rea- 
son ;  for  we  know  that  of  the  rose  U  made  that  excellent  conserve* 
which  is  good  against  the  cough  of  the  lungs,  one  of  the  greatest 
enemit's  to  life;  I  therefore,  rather  agreeing  herein  with  that  great 
light  of  the  Sfianish  ^church  Lazariilo  de  Tomes,  shall  compare  our 
beloved  brother  unto  marigold,  and  his  ending  in  a  day  unto  the 
fading  thereof.     For  as  the  flowers  of  a  marigold  swimming  on  the 
top  of  a  mess  of  porridge,  which  is  the  food  of  the  body,  is  a.  great 
omamrnt  thereunto,  so,  my  beloved,  was  he  i  great  <>rnahion1  to 
our  religion,  which  is  the  food  of  the  soul ;  and  even  as  that  closes 
np'  at  the  sotting  of  the  sun,  so  did  he  end  in  a  day,  even  ih  that 
day  that  thestfn  of  our  region  was*  forced  to  withdraw  himself  from 
Whitehall.     Thuii  much  for  the  expo^ltlon.     I  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  doctfjnc  that  creeps  out, of  my  text,  as  a  fox  creeps  Out  of 
his  hole:  That  if  U  the  duty  of  every  professor,  seeing  that  hfe  hath 
but  a  short  wfiil^  to  stay  in  this  wotid,'  to  make  the  best  us^  qf  his 
time;  the  particiflars  of  which  doctrine  I  shall  labour  tp  make- 
good  unto  yoti  by  reason  and  example. '   First,  then,  that  there 
is  a  duty  thit  lies  upon  every  professor,  we  find  evident  by  this, 
that  there  ts  in  all  men  not  only  a  labouring  and  a'  panting,  but 
also  a  tyeupon  them  fo  lOok  after  self-preservatidn,  foi*,  Hz  child 
of  God'^be  in  want,  and  woeful  necessity,  as  many  times  they  are, 
the  law  of  nature  doth  oblige  them  to  seek  after  maintenance,  and 
rot  to  destroy  themselves  and  their  family.     Saith  Guitman  in  his 
second  book,  c.  3.  v.  15,  "  Poverty  is  daily  death ;"  so  that  he, 
who  avoids  not  poverty,  seeks  a  daily  death,  and  is  consequ..'ntly 
a  daily  martherer  of  himself;  at  least  he  intends  it:  Now,  an  in- 
tention to  sin,  without  repentance,  fs  a  sin  as  great  as  the  act  it. 
self.     Thisttwas  that  ur^od  the  holy  Gusman  to  undertake  those 
many  atchicvements  which  he  performed  ;  for  saith  he  in  anothel* 
place,  book  the  first,  ^.  8.  v.  12,  "  1  thought  it  not  ipy  duty  to 
live  in  idleness:"  Therefore,  when  necessit),  th^  best  school.mis- 
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tress  of  the  godly,  tbat  maketh  magpies  to  speak,  and  spstiiels  to 
fetch  ^nd  carry,  had  ijriade  him  consider  his  duty,  he  was  not  slack 
in  the  exercise  thereof;  so  that,  betaking  himself  to  the  religious 
calling  of  a  thief,  he  stole  the  cook's  silver  goblet,  the  grocer's 
royals,  and  cousened  the  cardinal  of  his  barrel  of  conserves.  More, 
over,  ifiy  beloTed,  this  duty  of  self-preseryation  caused  our  dear 
sister  Agatha,  as  you  may  read  in  the  first  book  of  pious  Francion, 
not  only  to  bethink  herself,  but  to  bestir  her  stumps  also :  Findijug 
herself  therefore  to  be  x>f  a  well-shaped  body,  and  of  comely  fea- 
[tures,  and  lovely  in  the  eyes  ef  men,  she  became  an  harlot,  and 
was  unto  the  brethren  a  great  comfort  in  the  frail  distresses  of  hu. 
man  nature ;  whereby  she  was  stored  with  wealth,  and  increased 
in  worldly  enjoyments.  This  duty  it  is  tha,t  obligeth  butchers  to 
preach,  ^and  coblers  to  pray ;  that  teaches  them  to  make  profes. 
aion  of  religion^  and  then  causeth  them  to  take  on  them  the  gainful 
function  of  the  ministry ;  whereby  they  may  be  the  better  enabled, 
after  the  sweet  consolations  of  boiled  beef  and  bag-pudding,  to 
sing  psalms,  and  rejoice  in  their  families.  All  these  things  our  de- 
ceased brother  knew  full  well,  which  made  him  persist  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  until  the  end.  He  soon  found  the  sweet  gain 
of  preaching,  and  made  such  a  dextrous  use  of  it,  that  he  was  be- 
loved of  his  rulers,  and  died  with  the  blessing  of  Job;  for  I  may 
say  of  our  dear  brother,  as  the  te^t  saith  of  him,  that  the  Lord 
.fclessed  his  latter  end  more  than  his  beginning.  The  Lord  reward 
that  blessed  man  who  first  invented  this  profitable  and  advantageous 
science.  Thus  much  for  the  first  part  of  our  doctrine,  that  there 
is  a  duty  l^ng  upon  every  professor.  Now,  my  beloved,  I  shall 
come  to  tell  you  what  that  duty  is :  'Tis  true  the  words  of  my  text 
are  so  plun,  that  you  may  in  a  manner  pick  it  out  of  the  words, 
with  as  mnch  ease  as  you  can  pick  out  the  marrow  of  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton bone  wiUi  a  skewer,  or  die  wrong  end  of  a  spooir^;  for,  say 
they.  Let  us^  while  we  live^  make  use  of  our  time^  seeing  the  life  of 
man  is  ended  in  a  day*  So  that  here  you  see  what  duty  that  is, 
that  you  ought  to  make  use  of  your  time;  but,  perhaps,  you  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  make  use  of  yoiir  time,  which  is  the  next 
tiling  1  shall  inform  you.  Know  ye  then,  my  brethren,  there  are 
swarms  of  such  men  as  make  profession  of  religion,  who  are  not 
all  of  one  trade  or  occupation ;  but  some  follow  one  thing,  some 
another,  according  to  their  several  gifts*  For  some  are  stitchers 
of  cloth,  some  are  boddice-makers,  some  are  translators,  some  are 
soldiers,  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord ;  some  are  brokers ;  some 
are  hewers  of  wood,  that  is  to  say,  carpenters  ;  some  are  drawers 
of  water,  that  is,  victuallers  and  innkeepers ;  some  are  those  that 
gape  fpr  state  employments ;  and  some,  though  I  deny  not  that  any 
of  these  may  take  the  ministry  upon  them  in  time,  are  preachers  of 
the  word,  as  soon  as  ever  they  have  done  playing  at  trap.  Now, 
that  every  one  of  these  professions  may  profit  in  their  several  voca- 
tions^ there  are  required  these  nine  gifts : 

The  gift  of  convenient  boldness 
The  gift  of  noDsensei 
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The  gift  of  leafing, 

The  ^ft  of  accnung  and  infonniogy 

The  gift  of  ignorance, 

The  gift  of  couiening, 

The  gift  of  thieving, 

The  gift  of  coTetonsnesf , 

And  the  gift  of  hjpocrisj; 

I  hare  placed  the  gift  of  convenient  boldneM  in  the  Tan,  and  the 
gift  of  hypocrisj  in  the  rear,  knowing,  that  a  profeHor  cannot 
irell  go  OB  upon  any  enlerpriM  without  the  one,  nor  well  Come  oft 
without  the  other.  Now,  though  a  professor  ought  always  to 
hare  an  inward  working  of  these  gifts,  jet  the  perfection  of  them 
is  required  in  some  sorts  of  professors  more  than  in  others :  For 
example,  the  gifts  of  impudence,  lying,  and  cottsening,  do  more 
properly  belong  unto  those  who  hare  trades  and  occupations  of  sel* 
ling  and  buying.  The  gifts  of  ignorance,  lying,  impudence,  in* 
forming,  consening,  and  hypocrisy  l)elong  unto  such  as  seek  pre* 
ferment,  whether  ciril  or  military ;  but  all  of  them  together  are 
required  to  make  up  a  minister  of  the  word.  I  shall  not  here  stand 
to  tell  you  in  particular  bow  e^ery  one  of  these  callings  ought,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  gifts,  to  make  use  of  their  time ;  but  in 
general,  as  a  foot-boy  skippeth  over  kennels,  skip  over  diose  in<» 
structions  which  concern  the  professors  that  are  of  my  own  lirery. 
First,  therefore,  that  a  preaching  professor  may  make  use  of  his 
time,  it  is  required,  that  he  should  be  stored  with  impudence,  even 
as  a  wood  monger's  wharf  is  stored  with  faggots  and  sea-coal.  The 
uses  of  it  are  these  two,  first,  to  encourage  you  to  the  most  des. 
perate  enterprises ;  and  secondly,  to  make  you  scorn  the  reproachea 
of  those  that  reprove  you :  As  for  example,  my  beloved,  if  you 
see  one  of  your  enemies  seated  in  a  warm  lifing,  and  that  your 
heart  pant  and  thirst  after  the  same,  you  ought  then  to  put  on 
your  night-cap  of  devotion,  and  your  garment  of  hypocrisy,  and 
go  unto  your  superiors  and  say,  yonder  is  a  man  who  b  not  of  the 
congregation  of  professors,  who  is  planted  in  a  rich  living ;  he  is  a 
scandalous  and  disaffected  person,  and  I  am  more  worthy  than  he, 
pray  put  me  into  his  place.  If  men  therefore  rebuke  you,  and  call 
you  accuser  and  devil,  then  ought  you  to  make  use  of  your  gift  of 
impudence,  and  laugh  at  them  all.  Thus  did  holy  Nye  throw  out 
unrighteous  Juxon  out  of  his  parsonage  of  Fulhaa :.  Thus  our 
brother  Marshall  became  possessed  of  his  fat  living  in  the  land  of 
Essex.  This'imboldcned  our  departed  brother  to  hold  forth  in  tho 
pulpit  of  Whitehall,  where  so  many  learned,  as  the  heathen  call 
them,  had  beeir before  him.  What  cared  they  for  the  reproaches 
of  men,  for  their  hearts  were  seared  with  the  hot  iron  of  impn« 
dence,  finding  themselves  at  ease  and  filled  with  joy  ?  This  like* 
wise  imboldened  the  poor  Spaniard,  as  we  find  in  the  book  of  onr 
dear  Gusman,  book  1.  c.  7.  first  to  beg  money,  and  then,  vrith* 
out  bidding,  sit  down  ch^k-by-jowl,  with  the  ambassador ;  for, 
saith  he,  in  the  last  verse,  he  was  carried  away  with  bravadoes^ 
and  an  impudent  behariour. 
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The  next  virtue,  we  are  to  make  use  of,  is  the*  gift  of  nonsense : 
For,  perhaps,  thou  mayest  not  be  a  scholar,  nor  one  of  the  nuin« 
ber  of  the  learned,  and  it  may  concern  thee  to  talk  tvro  hours  to. 
gether;  thou  oughtest  therefore  to  be  well  furnished  with  non- 
sense, that  thou  mayest  be  inabled  to  go  through  with  thy  work  ; 
to  which  purpose  often  repetitions,  and  telling  of  tales,  do  very 
much  conduce ;  as  when  our  departed  brother  told  the  story  of  his 
being  in  heayen  and  hell,  and  the  tale  of  puss  in  her  majesty. 

The  hejit  gift  is  that  of  lying,  which  may  be  very  profitable  to 
thee,  and  whereof  thoi^  mayest  make  a  very  gre^t  advantage ;  for, 
if  thou  art  bid  fo  preach  for  the  benefit  of  thy  rulers,  if  then  thou 
art  furnished  with  soul-cousening  doctrine;  if  then  thou  hast  the 
right  art  of  lying  and  wheedling  the  people,  by  telling  them,  that 
the  cause  thou  speakest  of  is  the  only  true  cause,  and  that  God 
will  certainly  own  them  in  their  obedience  to  it,  then  there  will 
Arise  unto  thee  a  very  great  emolument.  With  these  arts  our  de- 
creased brother  furnished  the  parliament  with  basons,  rings,  and 
bodkins.  Thus  he,  by  telling  them  that  Ireland  was  a  place  that 
flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  and  where  broad-cloath  of  twelve 
shillings  a  yard  grew  upon  the  trees,  inticed  the  soldiers  over  against 
the  publick  enemy.  Thus  we  read  in  the  fore-mentioned  chapter  , 
of  Gusman,  how  the  same  Spaniard,  by  relating  the  nobleness  of 
his  family,  though  he  were  but  a  cobler's  son  in  Cordova,  and  by 
Coasting  of  several  great  actions,  which  he  never  did,  got  of  the 
Said  ambassador  both  money  and  his  dinner. '  We  find  also  Mr. 
Stprry  practising  this  gift,  when  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  new 
master,  our  late  protector,  he  assured  him,  that  his  father  was 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  when  most  divines  do  affirm  the 
contrary. 

The  next  thing,  requisite  for  a  man  that  will  make  you  but  use 
of  his  time,  is  the  gift  of  accusing  and  slandering  :  Knowest  thou 
not,  O  man,  that  slanders  are  like  the  defilement  of  printers  ink, 
easily  laid  on,  but  hard  to  rub  off?  » If  then  thou  scekest  to  work 
any  one  into  disfavour  with  his  superiors,  that  thou  mayest  obtain 
thy  desired  end,  make  thy  first  shot  at  him  with  the  pot-guns  of 
slander;  for  the  disgrace,  thou  throwest  upon  him,  throws  him 
out,  and  tosses  thee  into  the  haven  of  thy  wishes.  Thus  our  de- 
ceased, brother  never  left  accusing  unsanctified  l.aud,  till  his  head 
had  satisfied  his  wrath ;  and  the  benevolences,  which  the  profes- 
sors bestowed  on  him  out  of  his  worldly  profits,  had  appeased 
the  hunger  of  his  almost  famished  pur&e :  Thus  the  brethren 
likewise  accused  the  Lord  Craven,  being  of  the  race  of  Ishmael, 
and  got  his  estate. 

Thy  next  gift  is  ignorance  ;  for  thou  must  know  that  there  are 
few  wise  men  in  authority.  Thinkest  thou  then,  O  foolish  Gala- 
tian,  that  any  man  will  advance  such  a  one  as  is  more  cunning  than 
himsdf  ?  No,  thou  must  at  least  pretend  ignorance;  and  if,  after 
Such  advancement,  thou  dost  grow  wiser  than  thy  brethren,  then, 
I  say,  make  use  of  thy  time,  saith  blessed  Machiavel  in  his  book 
©f  the  Right  Path  to  Preferment,  '<  Let  every  man  counterfeit  that 
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hiiinoDT  ivhlch  be  finds  most  advantageous  to  his  designs."  There- 
fore  neither  onr  deceased  brother^  nor  any  of  his  failhfal  brethren 
the  triers,  would  advance  those  whom  the  heathen  called  thegrave^ 
learned,  and  wise,  but  the  meanest  of  the  people,  that  were  of  the 
simplest  and  wealLest  capacities.  There  came  a  learned  man,  and 
one  of  the  weak  brethren,  and  contended  for  a  place ;  saith  our 
deceased  brother  to  him  that  was  learned,  ^^  What  is  faith?."  Who 
answered  him  discreetly,  according  to  the  learning  of  the  schools. 
Then  he  demanded  the  same  question  of  the  other,  who  replied, 
^'  That  faith  was  a  sweet  lullaby  in  the  lap  of  Jesus  Christ :"  At 
which  words  our  deceased  brother,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven, 
cried,  '^  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  revealed  these  things  unto 
the  simple;"  friend,  thou,  according  to  thy  deserts,  shalt  have 
the  living. 

The  next  thing  important  is  the  gift  of  consening :  for  you  know, 
my  beloved,  the  common  people  are  a  simple  sort  of  creatures, 
who  must  be  deluded  into  their  own  good:  Now  their  good  is  the 
good  and  safety  of  their  governors  :  Do  we  not  deceive  children 
whom  we  would  give  physick  onto,  by  anointing  the  brim  of  the 
cup  with  honey?  So  do  we  sweeten  the  bitter  purges,  which  are 
thepeople'd  taxes  and  impositions,  with  the  delicate  allurements  of 
liberty  and  religion.  So  our  late  Reverend  I^rd  Oliver,  of  bles- 
sed memory,  for  whom  our  dear  brother,  the  Lord  reward  his 
soul,  hath  pimped  full  often,  as  you  may  read  in  our  dear  sister 
Brisco's  book  of  Divine  Troth ;  so  I  say  be,  by  consening  every 
body  that  he  dealt  with,  by  the  right  management,  or  the  season* 
able  taking  and  breaking  of  his  oaths  and  protestations,  became  a 
monarch.  Thus  did  the  devout  LaEarillo  cousen  the  priest  hii 
master  of  his  bread :  I  shall  give  you  his  own  words,  L.  1.  c.  3* 
T.  11.  I  pray,  my  beloved,  turn  to  the  place  and  mark  it,  for  it 
is  a  very  precious  test:  Saith  he,  ^^  as  I  was  musing  h^w  to  get 
Tictuals,  and  feeding  upon  the  bight  of  the  chest  wherein  my  mas* 
ter's  bread  was  locked,  there  came  a  tinker  to  the  door  with  a 
bunch  of  keys,  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  angel  in  disguise ;  said. 
I  to  him,  ^  have  yon  a  key  that  will  open  this  chest  ?'  he  assayed, 
and  opened  it,  by  which  means  I  made  many  a  fair  loaf  invisible, 
that  my  master  never  knew  of."  • 

Another  thing,  mainly  conducing  to  him  that  would  make  use 
of  his  time,  is  the  gift  of  co? etousncss.  Therefore,  saith  the  text, 
of  that  blind  hermit  who  was  JLazarillo*s  master,  that,  for  all  his 
gains,  there  was  never  a  man  so  wretched  a  niggard.  The  reason 
thereof  is,  that  there  may  come  changes,  and  that  the  professors 
may  be^  forced  to  fly ;  it  behoves  them  therefore,  while  they  may, 
to  mak|5  use  of  their  time,  that  is,  to  hoard  up  and  save  against  the 
day  of  adversity.  You  have  the  examples  of  most  professors  for  it, 
whose  doors  we  find  continually  shut,  and  never  opening  to  the 
least  expence  of  a  crust,  though  a  poor  man  should  beg  his  heart 
out.  This  makes  us  not  to  be  content  with  onr  livings,  but  to  set 
up  lectures  and  private  congregations,  which  bringeth  in  unspeak- 
able profit:  Not  content  with  this,  some  of  our  brethren  sitting^in 
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BkB  triers  chair,  wliich  is  ihe  seat  pf  authority,  haTe  priratdy  taken 
to  tbemselTes  the  rewards  of  weil-doing,  loth  to  spoil  the  charity 
of  men,  by  receiYiiig  tankards  of  silrer,  rnndlets  of  sack,  and 
sometimes  ready  money ;  the  Lord  of  his  mercy  make  them  thank- 
ful.  Onr  deceased  brother  was  a  mighty  admirer  of  canes  with 
•ilrer  heads,  and,  making  his  admiration  known,  he  profited  es- 
ceedingly* 

The  last  important  gift  is  the  gift  of  hypocrisy.  Tiie  reason 
hereof  is,  that  he,  who  will  compass  a  design,  must  go  the  best 
way  he  can  to  do  it.  Now  he,  that  cannot  get  his  ends  by  force, 
must  seek  to  attain  them  by  cunning ;  but  it  is  found,  that,  in  these 
days,  there  is  no  cunning  like  that  of  seeming  godly,  as  Mr.  Sedge« 
wick  hath  well  observed,  in  his  book  of  Spiritual  Experiences ; 
therefore  is  this  gift  rery  necessary :  For  which  cause  saith  Tibe- 
rius, the  best  of  christian  emperors,  that  he,  who  knows  not  to 
dissemble,  knows  not  to  rule ;  and  with  him  accords  our  brother 
Spurstow,  in  his  book  of  ^  The  Priyileges  of  the  Saints.'  All  the 
world  knows  how  conducing  it  was,  both  to  our  deceased  brother, 
and  his  dear  Master,  and  what  adrantages  they  got  thereby ;  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  insist  any  more  upon  further  examples. 

Having  thus  made  out,  by  reason  and  example,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  professor,  while  he  lives  in  this  world,  to  make  use 
of  his  time,  and  the  means  and  ways^  how  to  do  it,  I  shall  now 
{Proceed  to  the  application.  Is  it  so  then,  that  every  professor 
ought  to  make  use  of  his  time  ?  Then  let  this  serve  for  an  use  of 
exhortation,  to  exhort  every  one  of  you  to  make  the  best  use  of 
your  time ;  that  is  to  say,  get  money,  get  estates,  get  friends  at 
court,  and  labour  to  enjoy  the  promises ;  the  fat  of  the  land,  my 
beloved,  is  j^w^  fee^simple,  therefore  let  not  Canaan  be  taken  from 
you.  If  your  rulera  would  have  you  worship  them,  and  adore 
them,  do  aa,  beloved,  for  they  are  gods,  and  ye  ought  to  do  so : 
If  they  would  have  you  preach  false  doctrine,  and  deceive  the  peo- 
ple, do  so ;  it  is  th^r  interest,  and,  if  their*s,  y our's  also :  Do  not 
they  feed  you,  and  clothe  you,  and  put  you  inrto  fat  livings  ?  Be 
therefore  obedient  to  them  in  all  things^  If  the^  would  have  you 
procure,  procure  for  them,  as  your  deceased  brother  did  before 
you,  and  went  down  unto  his  grave  in  pe^ce.  Aye  but  some  will 
s^y,  these  things  are  unlawful.  But  hear  what  saith  our  dear  bra. 
ther  Horace  of  sacred  memory:  In  vetitum  nefas  ruimus:  We 
ought  to  run  into  that,  from  which  we  are  forbidden.  To  confirm 
this,  I  shall  only  give  you  two  or  three  motives,  and  so  conclude : 
First,  from  the  inconveniencies  following  the  neglect  of  your  duty ; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  conveniences  that  hang  upon  it,  even  as 
pears  hang  upon  a  tree  »t  the  latter  end  of  the  sumMer.  '  The  in- 
.  oonveniencies,  arising  from  the  neglect  of  onr  d)ity,  are  poverty 
and  necessity ;  therefore  Gusman,  being  in  great  want,  and  find- 
ing tha^  brickbats  were  too  hard  to  feed  on^  and  that  the  rafiEers  of 
a  house  were  not  to  be  roasted,  thought  there  was  no  better  way 
Id  thrive,  than  by  becoming  a  churchman ;  for,  saith  he,  then  shaft 
t  have  something  to  eat^  knowing  well,  that  a  Dominm  voHseum 
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nerer  ttsMP  of  bmger.  Agidn,  if  thou  wtfi  nmied,  aod  tbjr 
wife  should  see  her  neighboars  go^ner  Chan  ihe,  and  should  eoni* 
plain,  and  thou  not  be  able  to  sapply  her,  would  it  not  be  a  great 
trouble  and  Tezation  of  spirit  to  thee  to  hear  the  daaours  of  thy 
dear  consort  ?  Tbe  next  moti? e  is  the  folly  and  indiscretion,  that 
men  wonfd  justij  accuse  jou  of,  that,  when  it  is  in  jour  power  to 
make  use  of  jour  time,  jou  should  be  such  wood^cocks-eombs  at 
to  refuse  it.  Tbe  eonreniencies  arising  are,  irst,  the  respect  of 
men;  secondlj,  tiie  respect  of  women ;  and,  tbirdlf,  the  certain 
gain  and  profit,  which  hare  always  belonged  unto  us.  For,  if  you 
make  use  of  your  time,  men  will  respect  you,  worship  you,  and 
place  you  uppermost  at  their  meetings,  while  you  sit  a-straddle 
upon  their  consciences,  as  Balaam  rid  upon  his  ass,  without  the 
least  wincing,  or  contradiction  at  all.  The  women  will  feast  you, 
and  cram  not  only  your  bellies,  but  yohr  purses ;  nor  shall  there 
be  a  good  bit  eaten  at  the  table  of  their  husbands,  of  which  you 
shall  not  partake,  to  the  great  enrj  of  the  wicked.  When  yon 
come  down  sweating  from  your  pulpits,  they  will  put  yon  into 
warm  beds,  and  rub  orer  your  weary  limbs  with  their  soft  and 
tender  hands ;  and,  my  beloved,  these  are  precious^  I  say,  precious 
enjoyments.  Therefore  I  shall  conclude,  in  the  words  of  my  text, 
Let  us^  while  we  live^  make  use  of  our  time^  taking  for  our  pat. 
tern  the  life  and  manners  of  our  dieceased  brother  here  before  us  ; 
of  whom,  that  I  may  make  him  a  short  encomium,  I  shall  say  thus 
much :  That,  from  his  youth,  he  followed  the  calling  of  tbe  mini- 
stry ;  and,  because  then  the  wicked  prerailcd,  and  he  was  a  suf* 
ferer,  he  went  about,  giving  consolation  to  those  that  suffered  for 
theft,  and  such-like  criminal  offences.  Afterwards  he  trayelled, 
and,  as  he  found  occasion,  f owed  his  seed,  sometimes  in  fruitful, 
sometimes  in  barren  soils ;  and  I  may  say  this  of  bim,  that,  while 
he  lired,  such  was  his  zeal,  he  laid  many  a  whore  of  Babylon  on 
ber  back.  When  the  faithful  began  to  exalt  their  horns  in  this  na* 
tion,  he  was  a  great  fomenter  of  the  quarrel,  and  gave  occasion  to 
the  rest  of  his  brethren  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  To  his  prince* 
he  was  a  great  assistance  in  ail  his  designs,  laying  aside  that  no. 
tlonal  impediment  of  a  statesman,  called  Conscience,  that  he  might 
be  the  more  serriceable  to  his  country.  His  eharity  was  not  un* 
knownr,  -he  giving  two  notably  examples  thereof,  in  his  relieving' 
our  two  dear  sisters,  the  butcher's  wife  and  Mrs.  Littleton,  in  both' 
their  afflictions.  He  died  not  without  associates  to  accompany  him 
to  his  last  rest;  for,  as  I  am  informed,  on  that  night,  that  he  de. 
parted,  departed  also  a  dear  brother  and  sister  of  our*s,  the  hang, 
man  and  Moll  Cntpursa.  He  was  at  first  unwilling  to  die,  know^« 
ing  what  comforts  he  left  behind  him;  but,  seeing  there  was  no 
ranedy,  he  leaned  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and  peaceably  yielded 
np  the  ghost.  When  Tyribaxus,  a  noble  Persian,  was  arrested,  at 
the  first  he  drew  his  sword  and  defended  himself;  but,  #hen  they 
charged  him  in  the  king's  name,  then  he  yielded  himself  willingly.  ' 
So,  when  death  arrested  our  dear  brother,  at  first  he  started  and 
struggled,  as^aman  shrinks  at  his  first  putting  his  feet  into  the  cold 
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water;  but,  when  he  recollected  his  thougbtSi  and  considered, 
that  ()feath  was  sent  to  him  as  a  messenger  to  bring  him  to  eternity, 
he  embraced  it ;  and  he  went  to  bis  long  home  as  willingly,  as  a 
young  bride  goeth  from  her  friends  into  the  country  with  ber  new- 
married  spouse.  And  thus,  having  tired  your  patience,  before 
which  time  we 'never  use  to  make  an  end,  I  shall  conclude,  still 
desiring  you  not  to  forget  the  example  of  our  departed  brother,  and 
the  words  of  my  text :  Lei  us^'  while  we  livcj  make  use  of  our  time; 
for  the  life  of  man  is  ended  in  a  day. 


DEMOGRITUS  TURNED  STATESMAN: 

TWENTY  QUERIES  BETWEEN  JEST  AND  EARNEST, 

PROPOSED  TO  ALL  TRUE-HEARTED  ENOLI8HMEN. 

\ 

Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  }  nunquamne  reponam 
y  exatus  toties  ? 

Si  natura  Degat,  facit  indiii^oatio 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci. 

London :  Printed  in  the  year  1659.    Quarto,  containing  eight  pa2|;es. 


I.  TTtTH ETHER  it  be  not  convenient  that  the  doctrine  of ; 
▼  T  Copernicus,  who  held  that  the  world  turns  round, 
should  be  established  by  act  of  parliament,  which  our  late  changes, 
aherations,  and  reTolutions,  in  part  hare  yeri&ed  ;  and  that  TycRo 
Brache,  with  the  gang  of  the  contrary  opinion,  be  adjudged  hete. 
rodoxal ;  and  that  from  henceforth  it  be  enacted,  that  what  pef- 
lons  socTer  do  profess,  publish,  or  hold-forth  any  other  tenent 
,  contrary  thereunto,  be  adjudged  Anathema,  Maranatha,  and  that 
publick  thanks  be  given  to  Vincent  Wing,  for  the  great  pains  he 
took  in  the  composure  of  that  excellent  piece  called  Harmonicon 
Cceleste  ? 

II.  ^hereas  it  is  humbly  conceived  fit  by  Machiavel  and  his 
pupils,  that  all  the  gangrened  members  of  the  body  politick  be  cut 
off,  lest  putrefaction  of  the  whole  should  ensue :  It  is  therefpre 
worthy  the  consideration,  whether  it  be  not  expedient  to  employ 
an  ambassador  to  the  man  in  the  moon,  \^  procure  habitations  for 
our  new  courtiers  (greater  antipodes  tq..jthe  present  government, 
than  the  old  constant  cavaliers?)  And,  for  the  better  effecting 
thereof,  it  is  deemed  necessary,  that  the  great  clerk.  Doctor  Wil. 
kins,  warden  of  Wadham  college  in  Oxon,  in  regard  he  hath  the 
greatest  knowledge  in  that  new  plantation,  be  desired,  with  all 
speed,  to  provide  his  winged  chariot  for  their  convenient  carriage^ 
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Vid  thai  be  undertake  the  employmeiit  of  a  coachman  to  condact 
them  thither. 

III.  But  if  that  deiign  fail,  whether  it  be  not  expedieol  <o  ship 
them  ail  for  Oceana,  and  that  Mr.  Harrington,  our  famous  roo« 
dern  Columbus,  dtscoYerer  of  that  floating  terra  incogniiOy  bede* 
sired  to  l>e  the  pilot  to  conduct  them  thither ;  who  for  hi»  paint  de- 
serves to  be  made  Knight  of  the  Sun,  and  that,  in  a  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  good  service,  it  should  always  be  called  after  his 
name,  tiz.  Harringtooia? 

IV.  Whether  it  be  not  convenient,  or  rather  necessary,  to  call 
all  persons  to  an  account,  that  have  any  way  contributed  their  as- 
sistance for  the  establishing  of  the  late  deceased  tyrant,  as  chief 
magistrate  of  this  commonwealth?  'And  whether  any  person  or 
persons,  who  have  any  way  abetted  him,  and  endeavoured  to  con« 
firm  him  in  his  tyranny,  or  acted  under  him  in  any  phu:es  of  trust, 
or  power,  or  sat  in  any  parliament,  or  convention,  summoned  by 
his  writ,  be  tit  to  be  intrusted  with  any  office  in  the  commonwealth, 
as  it  is  now  settled  ? 

y.  Whether  it  be  not  a  great  contempt  of  the  law  enacted  by 
this  parliament,  that  made  it  treason  for  any  on^  person  to  aim  at 
the  sole  government  of  this  commonwealth,  to  suffer  such  person  to 
go  unpunished,  in  despight  of  the  said  law  ?  And,  whether  it  be 
not  prudence  to  have  such  person  brought  to  condign  punbhment,  : 
that  hath  transgressed  that  law,  to  terrify  others  for  the  future* 
from  making  the  like  attempt? 

y I.  Whether  those  apostate  officers  of  the  army,  that  were  ac- 
tive, and  grand  instruments  in  suspending  and  disturbing  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  as  well  as  secluding,  imprisoning,  and'unjustly 
detracting  several  members  of  the  same  parliament  before,  that  were 
eminent  assertors  of  the  people's  liberties,  against  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, conscientious  propagators  of  the  gi.s|)el,  and  establishers 
of  the  fundamental,  municipal  law  of  the  land,  and  valiant  cham. 
pions  of  the  true  old  cause  :  And,  by  their  declaration  of  August 
^^,  Anno  Dom.  1653  *,  as  also  by  a  Pasquil  called.  The  true  State 
of  the  Commonwealth,  An.  1654,  declared  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment to  be  actually  and  finally  dissolved  from  being  any  more  a 
parliament,  by  an  est raordinary  providence,  but  also  branded  the 
members  thereof  ignominioiisly  for  a  corrupt  party,  carrying  on 
their  own  ends,  to  perpetuate  themselves  as  supreme  authority, 
never  answering  the  ends  which  God  and  his  people  expected  from 
them,  exercising  arbitrary  power,  and  swallowing  up  the  ancient 
liberties,  and  properties  of  the  people,  and  to  perpetuate  their 
miseries,  vexations,  and  oppressions,  through  the  multitude  of 
unnecessary  laws,  and  ordinances,  concerning  their  own  particular 
interest,  as  they  there  at  la^ge  remonstrated,  be  fit  persons  to 
haveany  employment,  either  military  or  civil,  within  this  com- 
monwealth ? 

yiL  Whether  a  weathercock,  a.king-fiMher,  a  pliant  willow, 
apiece  of  wax  capable  of  all  imprcssioiiH,  a  time-server,  a  Perhian 
iftill  sacrificing  to  the  rising  sun,  a  lord  president,  under  the  late 
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tyrant^  of  his  high  coiitt  of  injustice ;  a  man,  that  hath  made  jus* 
tice  ^ikk^sighted,  and  redeemed  it  from  blindness^  be  a.  fit  keeper 
<ff  the  commonwealth's  cobscience  ? 

VIII'.  Whether  a  hot-brain'd  parrot,  that  multiplies  words  with- 
out  matter;  anew  courtier,  an  apostate  from  his  first  principles' 
and  the  good  old  cause,  as  appears  by  a  speech  he  made  in  the 
last  parliament  in  the  behalf  of  R.  C.  be  fit  to  be  restored  to  his' 
place  of  attorney.geoeral  for  South.Wales  ? 

IX.  Whether  pride  and  arrogancy,  one  who  is  of  yesterday,  and- 
knows  nothing ;  a  clerk,  or  barrister  of  nine  years  standing ;  in 
hb  heart  a  qoaker,  yesterday  a  protectorian,  this  day  a  republi- 
can^ to-morrow  what  you  please;  a  farourer  of  IcTellism,  and 
one  that  is  not  constant  in  any  thing  but  inconstancy  (save  only  in 
the  opinion,  that  there  are  no  witches,  nor  can  deserve  death, 
though  an  act  of  parliament  be  made  to  that  end)  be  fit  to  be  /a 
judge  in  Wales  I 

X.  Whether  a  debaucher  of  both  the  protectors,  an  oppressor 
of  his  country,  a  persecutor  of  the  godly ;  one,  that  sacrilegi- 
ously robbed  God's  house,  to  build  himself  sumptuous  palaces,- 
and  hath  purchased  five-thousand  pounds  per  annum  ;  who  never 
fought,  nor  drew  a  sword  in  anger,  be  fit  to  sit  in  that  venerable 
assembly  of  the  commonwealth's  representatives  ?  or  whether  it  be 
fiot  fitter  for  him  to  be  rejected,  and  his  estate  sold  to  pay  just 
puMick  debts? 

XJ.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  an  ignorant  scribbler  to  vent  his 
pettish  humour,  malice,  and  reproaches  against  those  persons,  who, 
in  the  seat  of  judicature,  have  behaved  themselves  upright,  just, 
and  honest,  and  done  the  commonwealth  singular  good  service, 
during  both  the  late  protectors  governments  ? 

Xil.  Whether  leveljers,  xlippers,  independants,  presbyterians, 
Jesuits,  donatists,  manichees,  pelagians,  enthusiasts,  schismaticks, 
.  hereticks,  hypocrites,  devils  incarnate ;  yea,  whatever  the  present 
power  will  haTe  them  to  be,  of  any  religion,  of  ail  religions,  of 
n<ine  at  all ;  the  true  orthodox  and  learned  divines  ordeals ;  knaves, 
fools,  yea  favourers  of  their  brethren  learned  in  the  same  faculties, 
and  Telenus's  house  of  correction  in  a  mercurial  new-found  land, 
be  fit  persons  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  over  the  con'seiences 
of  honest  and  religious  men  ?  And  whether  some  of  them,  that 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  mysterious  art  of  bribery  and  si- 
mony, and  such  Simon  Magus,  as,  by  the  kilack  of  registry,  hath 
increased  his  estate,  from  a  parsonage  of  one-hundi^ed  pounds  per 
^nnum,  to  twelve-hundred  pounds  per  annum  land  of  inheritance, 
ought  not,  injustice  and  prudence,  to  be  called  to  an  account; 
and  their  estates,  acquired  by  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  several  , 
poor  ministers,  to  be  sold,  towards  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to 
the  poor  bankrupted  common  soldiers,  that  suffer  hunger  and  want, 
while  such  enjoy  the  streams  of  Tagus  in  their  coffers? 

JXIII.  Whether  it  be  not  a  matter  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
permit  a  cro^-eared  pettifogger,  a  re  viler  of  the  saints,  a  constant 
opposer  of  powers,  an-unwearjed  scribbler,  a  demoniack  possessed 
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mlQk  a  legion  of  hellish  lieods,  the  spirit  of  cootradictioo  to  pabl 
lish  a  fcandalout  libel  again*!  the  good  old  cause  and  the  datadert 
thereof,  in  such  a  juncture  of  time,  wherein  most  tpiriti  are  factf. 
otts,  and  apt  to  take  fire,  like  tinder,  at  the  least  spark  of  encoa*. 
ragement  dropping  from  a  fiery  pen  ? 

XIV.  WheUier  a  Plagiarius,  a  t>emetrius,  a  jailer  of  our  liber- 
ties, and  one  whi>,  in  the  last  assembly,  was  in  a  probability  to 
suffer  for  his  unparalleled  crimes,  be  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
command  of  the  most  important  place  of  the  nation  ?  And  whe* 
ther  it  be  not  necessary  to  expose  him  to  the  sword  of  justice,  who 
hath  so  much  abused  the  sword  of  tbe  commonwealth  ? 

XV.  Whether  it  will  not  be  wisdom  to  look  back  to  the  occa- 
sion  of  the  late  bloody  and  unhappy  war,  and  gradually  to  the  pro- 
secutions thereof,  and  the  end  that  was  proposed  at  the  beginning ; 
and  when  the  continuance  of  the  medium  conducing  to  that  end 
was  ererted  ;  and  then  to  return  to  the  place  where  passion  captU 
Tated  reason,  and  there  to  build  a  happy  goremment  upon  the 
basis  of  the  true  old  cause,  according  to  the  first  principles  that 
were  owned  by^all  good  people  ? 

XVI.  Whether  it  be  not  the  purest  and  safest  kind  of  free  state, 
to  hare  a  free  parliament  elected  annually,  or  twice  a  year,  u  It 
was  before  the  conquest,  and  after  many  years,  without  restraint 
on  the  wills  of  the  free  people  of  the  nation ;  which  parliament 
may  constitute  and  elect  a  senate,  that  shall  act  according,  and 
^abject  to  the  law  of  the  land,  in  the  interyal  of  parliament,  and 
so  to  be  elected  from  year  to  year  by  each  parliament ;  which  par. 
liaments,  being  the  free  people  of  England's  representatiTos,  ought 
not  to  be  restrained,  or  curbed,  by  any  sort  of  court  conTention, 
or  council  enjoying  co-ordinate  power,  for  that  will  be  to  abolish 
the  grand  InconTenience  of  one  negatire  Toice  so  much  brayed 
against,  and  to  set  up  a  monstrous  hydra  of  negatives  (for  great 
care  ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve  unity  in  a  republick,  which 
lieth  most  obnoxious  to  popular  commotions,  and  factions)  f  tht 
epidemical  disease  of  this  schismatical  age :]  And  further,  that  such 

*men  may  be  elected  for  representatives  in  parliament  eouncib,  and 
senates,  as  be  wise,  hon^t,  prudent,  and  religious ;  and  not  fac- 
tious sectaries,  or  such  as  wear  both  law,  equity,  reaspn,  and  re- 
ligion in  their  scabbards,  and  father  all  their  prodigious  wilful  and 
exorbitant  actions  on  providence  ? 

XVII.  Whether  the  army's  declaration,  and  seclusion  of  the 
parliament  in  1653,  were  an  absolute  dissolution  of  that  session; 
and,  whether  the  people  making  new  elections  by  virtue  of  0«  P. 
his  writ,  and  also  most  of  the  members  of  the  said  parliament  own. 
ing  the  said  elections  to  be  legal  by  their  endeavours  to  be  elected, 
and  sitting  by  vertue  of  such  election,  was  a  confirmation  there* 
of;  and  moreoTcr,  whether  they  can  be  remitted  to  their  ancient 
right,  by  getting  possession  without  the  concurrence  of  an  an. 
cient  remediable  right,  which  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  work  a 
remitter  ? 

XVIII.  Whether  it  consists  with  policy  and  national  prudenco 
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to  keep  snch  a  lawless  army  on  foot,  who  are  carried  away  wifli 
a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  ambition,  and  walk  antipodes  to  all  set- 
tled and  peaceable  government,  and  are  ready  instruments  for  any 
insolent  apostate,  or  tyrannical  dictator,  that  will  equal  them  in 
pretences  of  religion  (yet  denying  the  power  thereof)  and,  like 
pQmpey,  will  make  it  his  design,  by  secret  engines,'  to  cast  the 
state  into  an  absolute  anarchy  and  confusion,  that  the  state  might 
cast  itself  into  his  arms,  in  necessity,  for  a  protection,  ^nd  so  the 
sovereign  power  be  cast  on  him ;  who,  probably,  hath  neither  rea- 
son, nor  law  on  his  side,  save  only  to  make  gobd  the  saying  of 
Solon,  who,  when  Crcesus  shewed  him  hU  treasury  of  gold,  said  to 
him:  That,  if  another  came,  that  had  better  iron,  he  would  be 
quickly  master  of  his  gold  ? 

XIX.  Whether  it  be  not  safer,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  pre- 
sent government  of  this  commonwealth,  and  all  other  free  states, 
where  due  course  of  law  is  admitted  for  recovery  of  rights,  or  de- 
ciding of  meum  and  tunm,  and  liberty  of  subjects  favoured  (whidh 
we  have,  with  great  expence  of  blood,  so  long  fought  for)  to  raise 
the  militia  in  each  county,  under  the  command  of  prudent  and  re-. 
ligiousmen,  that  have  interest  in  their  country,  and  arc  concerned 
in  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  ;  andnot  mere  hirelings,  that 
will  be  apt  to  take  any  impression,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  pub. 
lick  peace,  for  their  own  private  ends,  and  will  make  their  swords 
patronise  intolerable  rapine  ? 

'XX.  Since  the  apostles  call  religion,  our  reasonable  service  io 
God,  insomuch  as  the  very  ceremonies  and  figures  of  the  old  law 
were  full  of  reason  and  signification,  but  more  especially  the  chris- 
tian faith  under  the  gospel,  as  in  all  things,  so  in  this,  deserveth 
to  he  highly  magnified;  holding  forth  the  golden  mediocrity /in  this 
point,  between  the  law  of  the  heathen  and  the  law  of  Mafiomet, 
which  have  embraced  the  two  extreams  (for  the  first  had  no  con- 
stant belief  or  confession,  but  left  altogether  to  the  liberty  of  pro- 
fessors; and  the  last,  on  the  other  side,  interdicteth  all  arguments 
about  the  matter,  and  enjoineth  unity  in  the  manner  of  the  pro- 
fession of  religion,  the  one  having  the  very  face  of  error,  the  other 
of  imposture ;  whereas  the  faith  doth  both  admit,  and  reject  dis- 
putations and  professions  with  difiercnce)  whether  then  it  be  not 
requisite  to  settle  such  a  religion  in  this  nation,  as  may  consist  with 
the  a[;»ostle's  words,  and  such  aniediocrity,  that  we' be  neither  tied 
on  the  one  hand  to  a  Mahometan  unity  of  accidental  discipline  and 
manner  of  worship,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  be  left  to  a  heathenish 
liberty  both  in  the  articles  and  principles  of  religion,  and  also  in 
the  substantial  matter  of  belief,  and  decent  manner  of  discipline 
and  confession,  since  such  boundless  liberty  is  the  mother  of  all 
sects,  heresies,  and  atheism  (which  this  age  abounds  with,  though 
▼cileo  under  the  specious  garment  of  tender  conscience,  who  are 
enemies  to  all  settled  government,  whether  monarchy  or  oligarchy) 
eifcept  their  heretical  opinions  be  faroured,  and  tliemselves  mounted 
to  the  zenith  of  preferment,  and  stern  of  government,  which  is  hoped 
,  will  never  be,  though  highly  at  present  endeavoured?  ' 
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THE   SOLDIERS   PUBLICK   LIBRARY, 

Lately  erected  for  the  Benefit  of  all  tlmt  lav*  the  good  old  Caose,  at 
WaUingford 'House  i 

And  already  furnished  with  divers  excellent  Treatises,  herein  mentioned. 
Jjondoa :  Printed  in  the  year  1659.    Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 


1.  nrHE  Cify  Compliance,  for  Gain  without  ConBcience,  writ* 
ten  by  Robert  Tychborn. 
%.  The  Cares  of  the  World  satisfied  :  or,  a  Rest  from  Labour  : 
therein  is  proved  a  rest  for  such  souls,  as  conid  find  no  rest,  un- 
der the  o\4  government,  written  by  Henry  Donne,  Executioner, 

3.  Religion  in  Bonds :  or  the  Saints  Captivity  and  Fersecutioa 
experienced  :   By  John  Barkstead,  Licntenant  of  the  Towcn 

4.  A  new  Way  to  make  Lords  ;  or,  new  Lords  already  made: 
-whercunto  Is  added,  the  other  Honse,  their  Authority  and  Insti- 
tution; also  are  included  their  noble  Acts  and  Atchievementsr, 
with  their  fortunes  inabling  thcnl,  for  their  services,  written  by 
William  Prynne,  Esq. 

5.  Perjury  (hi  Folio)  proved  to  be  Jure  Divino,  by  his  late 
Highness  deceased. 

6.  A  Commonwealth  expounded  to  be  the  safe  Way  tbrongh 
this  World,  and  the  most  certain  to  that  which  is  to  come  ;  where, 
unto  is  added,  That  Gain  is  great  Godliness;  'by  Sir  Arthur 
Ilaslerig. 

7.  Verbum  Doloris :  or,  England  in  Mourning :  prophetically 
foretelling  the  Destruction  of  Protectors,  as  likewise  of  the  Sue. 
cession  of  their  Families,  by  Richard  Cromwell,  Esq. 

8.  Patience  per  Force  ;  or,  a  Medicine  for  a  mad  Dog :  Treat- 
ing of  the  infallible  Vertue  of  Necessity,  by  the  aforesaid  Author. 

9.  The  World  in  Amaze,  or  wise  Men  run  mad :  aUo  is  added 
hereunto  an  Exhortation,  that  those  who  have  worn  out  Religi« 
en's  Cloke  would  get  new  ones,  or  turn  the  old  ;  written  by  liugk 
Peters,  Master  of  Arts. 

10.  Divided  impera:  The  Art  of  Supplanting  or  Compassing 
one^s  Ends,  being  a  subtle  Piece,  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Lambert, 
and  written  by  l^eter  Talbot,  Soc.  Jesu. 

11.  The  Art  of  Preaching  and  Praying,  with  the  right  Use  df 
Religion:  by  that  incomparable  Artist,  Sir  Henry  Vaee,  Knight. 

.    1%  Pucana  de  Scoto :  or,  Scots  Directory  for  all  such,  as  For- 
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taiil  shall  hereafter  make  Secretaries  of  State;  shewing  their  Ne« 
cessity  of  being  conversant  in  the  Secrets  of  both  Sexes,  most  po. 
Htickly  handled)  dnd  written  by  Thomas  Scptt,  Secretary. 

13.  Hey-te  Tyte:  or,  To-morrow  Morning,  I  found  an  Horse- 
shoe; being  an  excellent  Discourse  concerning  Government,  with 
aome  sober  and  practical  Expedients,  modestly  proposed,  and  writ* 
t^  by  James  Harrington. 

14.  Defamatio  Ecigum:  or  the  History  of  Ingratitude,  II  Bur. 
dachio  experto;  ah  Italian  translation;  CTery  Thing,  and  No* 
thing). or  the  compleat  Complier :  By  the  Lord  Fines. 

15.  Apuleius  in  Laudem  Asini :  or,  a  Panegyrich,  in  commen- 
dation of  liis  Iate*Highness's  singular  Virtues,  and  Valour,  by  Pa^- 
gan  Fisher.      i 

16.  Well  flown  Bozzard:  or,  a  holy  Rapture 'Of  the  Court- 
Confessor;  wherein  he  made  a  new  and  incredible  Discovery  of 
his  late  Highness,  since  his  decease,  at  the  Right-hand  of  God : 
by  Peter  Sterry. 

17*  Superstition  demolished :  or  the  old  Dagon  pulled  down,  and 
terooTed  from  Westminster,  by  the  Committee  of.Safety. 

18»  A  jnew  Gag  for  an  old  Goose :  or,  a  Reply  to  James  Har* 
rington's  Oceana,  by  Mr.  Wren. 

19.  Asinus  ad  Lyram  :  or,  a  new  Way  of  Improving  the  Gold* 
Anders  Office,  proposed  to  the  PriTy-Council,  for  the  ease  of  the 
city,  by  a  person  of  a  good  report,  and  one  who  petitions  to  be 
Duke  of  the  Dunghil,  because  he  has  much  ^insight  into  a  busi. 
ness  of  this  nature ;  the  first  letters  of  whose  name,  is  Alderman 
Atkins.  .    , 

%0.  The  Rebels  Catechism,  translated  out  of  the  Scotiish  Di- 
rectory, by  Colonel  Hewson. 

21.  Berecynthius  Heros :  Wherein  it  is  demonstrated,  that  Mn 
Rowe  is  .the  fittest  Orator  for  his  Auditors  extended  ears,  his  Toioe 
l>eing  as  low  as  hi8,rhetorick,'and  both  al  lean  as  his  person. 

22.  An  Owl  in  an  Ivy-Busb  :  or  Gilbert  Millington  in  the 
Chair;  together  with  the  excellent  Improvement  of  scandalous 
Ministers. 

23.  A  Curry-Comb  for  a  Cox-Comb  :  or  inTiaible  John  disco« 
▼ered,  by  Colonel  Overton. 

These  are  the  gift  of  Charles  Lord  Fleetwood,  for  the  better 
/Bflcouragemedt  of  future  benefactors. 
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A  SHORT,  LEGAL,  MEDICINAL,  USEFUL,  SAFE,  AXD 
EASY  PRESCaiPTION  TO  RECOVER  OUR 

KINGDOM,  CHURCH,  AND  NATION, 

From  their  present  dangerous,  distractive,  destructive  Conru»ioDy  and  worse 
thaii  Bedlam  Madness  i 

Seriously  recommended  to  all  Ehj^lish  Freemen^  who  desire  Peace, 
Safety,  liberty.  Settlement, 

By  WILUAM  PRYNNE,  Etg.  a  Bencher  0J  LincoMi  Inn. 

Jodgtes  six.  90.— Goosidcr  of  it,  take  adrice,  and  tpeak  joor  mindi. 

ProT.xii.  19,  ao.— Deodt.  it  in  tiie  heart  of  tbetn  that,  imagine  evil,  but  to  th«  cnuntellora  of 
peace  is  joy.  There  ahall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just,  but  the  wiciied  ihall  be  filled  with 
mischief. 

Printed  at  London,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Edward  Thomas,  at  the  Adam  and  £ire» 
in  Little  Britain,  1659.    Quarto,  containing  twelve  pages. 


T^HE  ambition,  treachery,  tiirbulency,  avarice,  and  late  infused 
Jesuitical  principles  of  some  swaying  officers  in  the  parliament's 
army,  aspiring  after  the  supreme  authority,  gorernment,  and  pub. 
licjc  revenues  of  our  three  kingdoms,  having  so  far  corrupted  their 
judgments,  seared  their  consciences,  depraved  their  wills,  and 
hardened  their  hearts,  as  openly,  frequently  to  violate  all  sacred 
oaths,  V0W8,  covenants,  obligations,  trusts,  commissions,  engage, 
nients  to  the  late  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  old  parliament, 
kingdom,  nation,  for  whose  defence  they  were  originally  raised, 
and  commissioned,  and,  to  their  own  new-created  anti.parliaroen- 
tary  junctos,  conventions,  protectors,  and  conventicles,  which 
they  have  all  successively  subverted,  engrossing  the  sovereign, 
royal,  and  parliamental  power  into  their  own  hands,  opposing  and 
advancing  themselves  (by  mere  treachery,  perjury,  violence,  and 
other  desperate  ways  of  unrighteousness)  like  that  man  of  sin,  and 
mystery  of  iniquity,  above  all  that  is  worshiped  and  called  God  ; 
making  no  less  than  three  publick  revolutions  of  onr  government, 
and  forcibly  dissolving  two  parliaments,  as  they  deemed  them,  of 
their  own  modelling,  convening,  within  six  months  splice,  last 
past;  and  thereby  made  our  formerly  renowned  nations,  the  scorn, 
reproach,  wonder,  derision  of  all  the  world  ;  themselves  the  mon- 
sters of  men,  the  shame  of  Christianity,  chivalry  ;  exposed  our 
three  nations  to  the  uttermost  extremity  of  danger  by  new  unpre- 
cedented ataxies,  divisions,  incroachments  npon  their  hereditary 
rie^hts,  liberties,  properties;  caused  a  total  decay  of  all  sorts  of 
trade,  justice,  legal  proceedings  at  home,  and  occasioned  a  speedy 
much  feared  invasion  from  our  potent  combined  popish  adversaries 
abroad,  when  thus  miserably  distracted,  discontented,  impove- 
rishod,  and  totally  disabled  to  rcpnisc  them  :  It  is  high  time  for 
every  publick-spirited  Englishman  in  this  strange,  distracting  con* 
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fusion  (which  hath  almost  as  ranch  divide^'  and  discontented  all 
conscientious  officers,  soldiers  in  the  army,  nayy,  as  the  people  of 
all  callings,  conditions)  to  contrifoote  their  beet  adrice,  by  ajl  jnst^  . 
legal,  hopeful,  speedy  ways,  agreeable  with  the  laws  of  God  and 
the  land,  and  those  rights,  liberties  of  the  people  (the  defence 
whereof  all  officers,  soldiers  in  the  army,  have  so  frequently  and 
constantly  arowed  they  were  principally  raised,  and  resoWed  to 
defend,  though  they  have,  hitherto,  failed  in  their  promfeses)  to 
recover  us  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  our  almost  inextricable  amazing 
confusions,  settle  our  pernicious  distractions,  and  prevent  that  tu 
sible,  imminent,  ilniyersai  desolation  else  likely  to  fall  upon  our 
church,  state,  nation,  religion,  beyond  all  possibility  of  escape,  . 
through  the  ailny  officers  rash  destructiTe  counsels^  and  nolations. 
of  their  trusts,  oaths,  engagements,  both  as  soldiers,  christians,'  and 
members  of  the  kingdom. 

The  only  just,  legal,  probable  means  now  left  that  I  caa  pie- 
scribe  both  for  our  nation's,  church's,  army^s,  present  and  future 
safety  too  (if  they  will  cordially  and  christianly  submit  thereto,  as 
they  ought  in  conscience,  justice,  prudence)  is, 

First,  fop^all  ancient  nobility  of  the  kingdom  (the  hereditary- 
great  council  and  counsellors  of  the  nation  in  all  actual  interreg. 
nnms,  and  publick  confusions,  as  our  historians,  records^  law 
books,  and  the  commons  themselves  in  the  long  parliament  resol- 
ved, both  by  custom,  law,  right)  to  assemble  themselves  by  bom- 
nion  consent  at  Westminster,  or  so  many  of  them  at  least,  or  their 
heirs,  if  dead,  who  constantly  adhered  to  the  long  parliament,  and 
there  to  issue  out  writs  Sccording  to  the  statute  of  16.  Car.  chap.  1. 
on  the  tliird  Monday  of  November  next,  upder  twelve  or  more  of 
their  hands  and  seals,  for  a  free  and  legal  election  of  knights,  citi- 
zens, burgesses,  barons,  in  every  city,  county,  borough,  port, 
according  to  farmer  usage,  to  appear  at  the  parliament-house  im 
Westminster,  the  third  Monday  in  January  next  ensuing,  at  a  par- 
liament then  and  there  to  be  held,  in  such  a  manner  and  form  as 
this  act  prescribes  ;  wherein  such  proposals  and  counsels  may,  by 
cojnm on  consent,  be  pursued,  as  may,  through  God's  blessing, 
soon  restore  our  pristine  peace,  trade,  honour,  wealth,  prosperity, 
felicity,  settlement,  and  secure  us  from  all  future  changes. 

Secondly,  for  all  freeholders  in  every  county  of  the  kingdom, 
at  the  next  counfy  court  in  November,  to  meet  together,  and 
make  choice  of  the  ablest,  honestest,  wisest,  stoutest  gentlemen 
for  tdcir  sheriffs,  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  county,  command  the 
militia,  suppress  all  insurrections,  elect,  return  knights,  citizens, 
burgesses  to  serve  in  parliament,  and  cicecute  the  office  of  a  she- 
riff; it  being  their  ancient  legal  right  and  privilege,  l^  special 
grants  of  our  kings,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  which  none, 
inMate  or  present  power,  ought  to  incroach  upon,  or  deprive 
them  of,  and  they  are  all  now  bound  to  exercise  and  maintain  for 
their  o>vn  preservation  and  safety.  This  their  right  I  shall  clearly 
evidence  Wyond  contradiction : 

First,  by  the  people's  ancient  right  in  Edward  the  Confessor's 
time,  or  before,  in  their  folkmote  to  chuse  an  heretoke,  a  baron^ 
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or  penoa  of  quality,  in  ev^rj  covntj,  in  nature  of  4  capt^n;  who 
inii  the  powor  of  the  county  and  militia  in  ertrj  thire,  <  Sicut  et 
TioocoMtes  proilndaraai  ct  comitatuom  digi  debent  per  singulos 
eomitatnt  in  pleno  foikmoto'  t  At  aherift  of  profiaces  and  coun* 
ties  ouglit  to  be  ohotcn  in  e? erj  county ;  u  you  may  read  at  large 
In  Mr.  Lanbard't  Archaion,  f.  13>,  de  Heretocliiis :  in  Sir  Henry 
Spelman*t  Glosiarinm,  Duk  et  HeretodiiuSy  p.  239,  348,  340: 
My  Sovereign  Power  of  ParliamentB,  part  ii.  f.il4jt5:  Cooke's 
two  fnstittttes,  p.  174,  175. 

Secondly,  by  Rot.  Clana.  anno  16  Johaa.  Reg.  part  i.  m.  f. 
dorso.  <  Doninns  rex  concessit  baronibas  suis,  militibiis  &  libera 
^  tenentibiis  de  Comobia,  quod  babeant  vioecomitem  de  aliquo  ip. 
'  sorum  ad  electionem  eorum.  Idem  rero  barones,  milUes,  h  U« 
^  bere  tenentes  concessernnt  WUIielno  Wise,  qnod  habf*at  bun. 
^  drednm  de  £stweneleser  ad  feodi  firmam,  sibi  &  haeredibus  snis 
^  iraperpetunm,  per  dimtdiam  marci  argenti,  ad  festum  sancti  Mi* 
^  cbadis  reddendam.'- 

Tbirdly,  «  by  Rot.  Pat.  An.  5.  H.  III.  memb.  6  H.Dei  gratia, 

<  &c»  archiepiscopis,  episcopti,  comitibns,    barooibos,  militibns, 

<  libere  tenentibns  6  alils  omnihnp  de  Com.  Cornab.  salutem.    Sci<- 

<  atis  quod  eonoessimus  vobts  quod  liberam  kabratis  electionem  eU« 
^  gendi  robis  in  ricecomiten  nostrom  unnm  de  Com.  Cornub.  £t 
^  ideo  vobis  mandamus  quod  eiigatts  tres  fidelet  &  disoretos  de  Com. 

<  Cornub.  &  illqs  noliiB  pncsentari  fac.  apnd  I^iondon  in  octab. 

<  clausi  pasche,  k  nos  unnm  ex  illis  tribus,  prout  nobis  placnerit/ 
^  Tobis  dabimos  ad  riceoonitem.     Et  interim  commisimus  comlta* 

<  torn  ilium  Cornub.  cum  omnibus  iilis  qnm  ad  nor  pertinent  di- 

<  lecto  k  fideli  nostro  Reginaldo  de  Valletorta  custodiend.  robisqnd 
^  mandamus  qnatenns  eldem  Reginaldo  esq ;  ad  prcdictnm  termi- 
^  num  sitis  intendentes  k  respoodentes  in  omnibus,  canqaam  ric. 

*  Boetro  k  balliro  nostro.  £t  io'hujus,  ^c.  T.  H.  do  Burgo,  kc. 
^  apnd  Westm.  xxviii.  die  Jan.  an.  regni  nostro  quinto/ 

Foartkly,  <  by  Pat  10.  U.  Hi.  memb.  4.  Kex  arcbiefrfseopts, 
'  epiioopis,  abbatibus,  prioribus,  comiHbasi,  baronibus,  mlliti* 
^  b»s,  libere  tenentibus,  k  omnibus  aliis  de  communibus  Somer. 
^  set  Ic  Dors,  salutem.  Scialis  quod  clectioni  quam  fectstis  de  Will. 
^  it  Uenr.  ad  Vic.  nostrum  faciend.  d^  Comitat.  Somerset  k  Dor- 
^  set  ass^sum  nostrum  prtebuimiit.     £tideo  robis  maodamirs  quod 

<  ei  tanqaam.  Vic.  flostro,  quamdiu  nobis  placuerif,  Intendentes 
^  sitis  k  reitpondentcs.    In  cujus,  &c.  Teste  Rege  apud  Winton. 

*  xxTii.  die  Jan.* 

Ftftiily,  by  Mqt.  Paris,  Mat  Wef^tminster,  Daniel,  and  others, 
wko  record,  that,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  king  Heury  the  TItird, 
the  king  placed  new  sherifls  in  erery  county,  displacing  the  sheriflTs 
the  barons  and  people  had  made;  whereupon  the  people,  in  every 
county,  manfully  resisted  the  sheriffs,  and  would  not  obey,  nor 
regard  nor  answer  them  in  aay  thing,  wliereat  the  kiag  wa.9  much 
trottblcd.  Mock  leM  then  ought  th^  now  to  obey  any  sheriifs 
obtruded  on  them  by  tke  army-officers,  or  any  other  illegal  usur- 
ped power. 

isixtkly,  by  thcstatoteof  Arlicoli  super  Charta^^  ikb>.  W*  Wj.  I. 
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chap.  8.  the  king  hath  granted  to  his  people,  that  they  shall  har* 
the  election  of  sheriffs  in  eTcry  shire,  where  the  shrivalty  is  not  of 
(fee,  if  they  will.  And,  chap.  13.  forasmuch  as  the  king  hath 
.granted  thp  election  of  sheriffs  to  the  commons  of  the  shire,  the 
king  willeth,  that  they  shall  chuse  such  sheriffii  as  shall  not  charge 
them,  and  that  they  shall  not  put  in  any  officer  for  rewards  or 
•.bribes :  And  that  they  shall  not  lodge  too  often  in  one  place,  nor 
with  poor  persons,  nor  with  men  of  religion.  By  which  statutes 
(being  but  confirmations  of  the  people's  former  rights  by  custom, 
or  kings  grants,  on  which  some  of  them  incroached,  which  was 
.'the  occasion  of  these  acts)  all  counties  used  to  elect  their  sheriff: 
And  if  they  elected  any  mean  or  unfitting  person,  as  they  some- 
times did,  he  then  commanded  them  by  his  writs. to  chuse  another, 
.who  was  fit  to  discharge  that  office ;  witness  this  memorable  record 
ensuing: 

.  CI.  31  E.  L  m.  13dorso.  ^  Rex  coronatoribus  &  toti  commu. 
^  nitati  Comitatuum  Salop.  &  Stafford,  salutem.  Cum.nuper  pro 
^  communi  utilitate  regni  nostri  inter  alia  concesserimus  populo 
^  ejnsdem  regnj,  quod  habeat  si  voluerit  electionem  ric.  in  singulis 
5  comitatibus  dicti  regni  cum  opus  fuerit  vicecom.  predict,  in  ,e]s« 
5  dem,  ubi  videlicet  vicecomes  de  feodo  non  existit.  Ac  Ricardus 
'  de  Harlegh,  .per  tos  in  tic.  comitatuum  prsdictorum  nuper  elec- 
^  tus,  ad  officium  illud  faciendum  minus  sufficieus  est,  sicut  ex  tes- 
f  timonio  fidedigno  accepimus :  Vobts  mandamus  quod  aliqnem  qui 
f  melius  sciat  &  possit  ofiicio  vie.  dictorum  comitatuum  intendere  & 
^  utilior  fuerit  ad  idem^fficium  exeq-uendum  in  vie.  eorundem  comi*.' 
^  tatuum  pro  vobis,  si  volueritis,  cligatis,  &  ipsum  sic  electum  per 
f  aliquem  legalem  &  circumspectum  hominem  ex  parte  vestra  cum 
^  literis  vestfis  patentibus  sub  sigillissex  de  discretioribus  &  probio« 
^  ribns  mil.  eorundem  comitatuum  Thess.  &  barouib^  nostris  de 
^  Scaccario  in  crastino  Sancti  Michaelis  prox.  futuri  sine  dilatione 
^  prxsentetis,  ut  ipse  tunc  ibidem  pnestitq  sicut  nioris  est  sacra- 
^  mento,  extunc  ea  faciat  &  exerceat,  quae  ad  'officium  Ticecomitis 
^pertinent  in  com.  praedictis.  £t  habeatis  ibi  tunc  hoc  breve: 
^^cituri,  quod  si  talem  per  yos  electum  modo  praedicto  non  prae- 
'.  sentaveritis  coram  praefatis  Thess.  &  baronibus  nostris  in  crastino 
f  prsedicto,  prasdicti  The8«.  &  barones  extunc  nobis  de  alio  Viceco« 
*  mite  vobis  praeficiendo  in  defec(U  vestri  providebunt.'  Teste  Rege 
apud  Sarum.  16.  die  April. 

.  Eighthly,  by.Claus.  12  E..III.  pars  2.  m..l5.  Claus.  13  E.  III. 
pars  3.  dors.  16.  CI,  14  E.  III.  pars  2.  m.  3.  '  De  Vicecoinitibus 
Eiigendis  per  totam  Angliam  ;^  wherein  are  several  writs  issued, 
authorising  and  commanding  the  people,  to  elect  their  sheriffs,  in 
every  county,  throughout  England  ;  with  other  records,  to  the  like 
effect,  over  tedious  to  recite  at  large. 

Ninthly,  by  Mr.  Lambard's  Archaion,  f.  135.  and  Sir  Edward 
Cook's  two  Institutes  on  Magna  Charta,  p.  174,  175,  558",  559, 
S(66j  who  resolve:  That  sheriffs,  in  ancient  times,  were,  and 
ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  in  the 
county-court,  as  conservators  of  the  peace,  coroners,  verderers, 
cpnstables,  petty  constables,  were  then,  a^d  since  elected  likewise 
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by  the  people;  u  well  by  the  king*8  writs,  as  without  them,  in- 
cases of  necessity. 

t*enthly,  by  the  conitant  custom  of  all  corporations,  which  are 
counties  within  themseifes,  baring  power,  annually,  t(i  chuse  she* 
riffs  only  by  the  king's  charters,  without  any  special  writ;  as  l^n. 
don,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  York,  Canterbury,  Coventry,  ^&c.  uio 
to  do,  therefore  every  county  in  £ni;land  and  Wales  may  do  the 
like  without  any  special  writs,  b<*ing  a  necessary,  annual,  ancient 
standing  office,  especially,  in  these  confused  times,  when  none 
haye  any  legal*  authority  to  issue  out  writs  or  commissions,  to  elect 
or  swear  sheriffs,  by  vertuo  of  the  premised  statutes;  And  the 
army  officers,  with  other  self-created  usurping  powers,  may  as 
lawfully  obtrude  mayors,  sheriffii,  and  other  officers,  on  every 
corporation  of  England,  without  their  election,  and  deprive  them 
of  their  freedom  to  elect  them ;  as  thrust  sheriffs,  justices  of  the 
peace,  coroners,  or  other  eligible  officers  upon  counties,  and  rob' 
them  of  this  their  just,  ancient  right  and  privilegp,  now  strenu- 
ously', to  be  rcviTcd,  asserted  for  their  common  safety  against  all 
incroachments  thereon.  The  statute  of  Westminster,  1  chap.  5, 
enacting,  declaring,  that,  all  elections  ought  to  be  free,  and  not 
disturbed  by  force  of  arms,  under  great  forfeitures,  by  no  great 
men,  nor  others. 

Thirdly,  let  all  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  ports,  make  choice 
pf  the  wisest,  ablest,  stoutest,  discreetest  person^  such  as  are  best  * 
affected  to  peace,  settlement,  and  the  nation's  publick  interest,  Tor 
their  knigtits,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  no^f  raw,  unexperienced, 
timorouii,  or  time  serving,  unstable,  self-seeking,  turbulent  men. 

Fourthly,  let  all  counties.  Cities,  noblemen;  gentlemen,  yeo«  . 
men,  clergymen,  and  freemen  of  the  nation  unanimously  resoWe, 
to  obey  no  new,  illegal,  t^'raniiica),  upstart  powers,  officers,  eon- 
Tenticles,  committee!*  or  councils  of  men  whatsoever,  forcibly  ob- 
truded  on  them ;  nor  to  execute  any  of  their  orders  or  commands; 
but  only  to  obey  such  legal  officers,  as  themselves  shall  legally 
elect,  or  a  free  parliament  duly  elected  by  them ;  nor  pay  any 
taxes,  customs,  imposts,  eicises,  contributions  whatsoever,  to  any 
officers,  soldiers,  collectors,  but  such  as  shall  be  imposed  by  Com- 
mon consent,  in  a  free  and  lawful  parliament,  it  being  their  ancient 
birth-right  (for  defencj  whereof,  the  army  was  first  raised)  ratified 
not  only  by  sundry  anci>'nt  statutes  and  the  late  petition  of  right, 
but  several  acts,  votes,  declarations,  judgments,  the  last  long  par- 
liament of  king  Charles,  acknowledged  in  the  instruinunt  of  go- 
rernment  itself,  the  late  petition  and  advice,  the  army*8  own  for- 
mer declarations,  and  the  late  dissolved  junto,  in  their  very  last 
knack,  of  the  twelfth  of  this  instant  October,  their  pl^a  and  pa- 
pers since. 

Fifthly,  if  any  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  out  of  Action, 
ambition,  Si  If.ends,  or  Jesuitical  seduction,  shall  obstinatdy,  trai« 
terously,  maliciously,  or  tyrannically  oppose  the  people  in  their 
elections  of  sheriffs,  knights,  citizens,  burgesses,  or  levy  any 
taxes^  excises  upon  them  by  armed  Tiolence,  contrary  to  all  their 
former  forfeited^  now  expired  commis3ians,  declarations,  engage- 
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menb;  Icl  them  thea  uaanimously  declare  and  proceed  againtf 
them,  as  professed  publick  enemies,  tray  tors  to  their  native  ce»n» 
try ;  who  by  their  former  and  late  treacheries,  rebellions,  and  un- 
warrantable proceedings  against  all  their  superiors,  transcending 
aU  precedents  in  profane  or  sacred  stories,  have  actually  ift  law, 
justice,  forfeited  not  only  al)  their  commissions,  commands,  and  , 
arrears  of  pay,  hat  all  their  yery  Htcs,  lands,  estates;  and' that 
our  whole  three  nations,  by  their  solemn  league  an^  covenant,  fM 
their  own  future  preserratiani  are  obliged  to  bring  thorn  to  publick 
justice,  as  tliemseWes  have  proceeded  against  hundreds,  nay,  thou- 
sands of  other  delinquents,  not  half  so  criminal  Us  themselves ;  anil, 
thereupon,  in  treat  all  other  officers,  soldiers  in  the  array,  who  fcare 
any  fear  of  God,  or  lore  to  themselves,  their  posterities,  or  na- 
tive country,  remaining  in  their  breasts,  as  Moses  did  the  congre- 
gatioirof  Israel,  in  the  rebellion  of  Rorah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
who  mutinied  the  people  against  him  and  Aaron,  Numb.  xvl. 
*^  Depart,  I  pray  ye,  from  the  tents  of  these  wicked  men,  and 
tou^hnothlng  of  theirs,  lest  ye  be  consumed  in  all  their  sins.  So 
they  gat  up  frotn  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
OA  eYwry  side."  And  as  many  officers,  soldiers,  as  shall,  there- 
upcm,  desert  the  tents  of  their  rebellions  commanders,  and  contri- 
bute their  assistance  for  the  speedy  calling,  and  safe  fitting  of'a 
free,  lawful  parliament,  without  aiiy  future  mutinies,  to  interrupt 
or  dissolve  it,  when  convened  according  to  the 'premised  statute  of 
IG  Car.  chap.  1.  let  them  be  assured  of  their  full  arrears,  and 
of  indemnity  for  what  is  past,  which  none  else  bnt  a  «free  and 
lawful  parliament  cau  grant  them,  all  other  indemnities  lieing  void 
in  law.  And,  if  this  will  not  satisfy,  let  them  beware,  lest  the 
earth  cleave  asunder,  that  is  under  them,  and  then  open  her  mouth, 
and  swallow  them  up  alive,  with  their  houses,  men,  goods^  and 
all  appertaining  to  them,  and  they  perish  from  among  the  congre- 
gation, as  Kprah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  with  theih  families  and 
adherents  did,  by  this  or  some  other  exemplary  judgments,  and  a  ' 
universal  insurrection  of  our  three  whole  discontented,  oppressed, 
ruined  nations  against  them,  which  they  may  justly  fear  and  ex- 
pect, if  they  bielieve  there  is  a  righteous  God,  that  judgeth  in  the 
earth, '  a  Lord  of  Hosts  able  to  scatter,  punish,  execute  vengeance 
on  them  here,  and  cast  them  into  hell  for  ever  hereafter,  for  their 
manifold,  unlamented,  reiterated,  transcendent  rebellions ;  or  re- 
pute these  texts  canonical,  which  I  shall  recommend  to  th^ir  sad. 
dest  meditations :  Fro  v.  xxix.  10.  5'  He,  that  being  often  reproved 
hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  without 
remedy :"  As  the  late  an ti- parliamentary  junctos  and  protectors 
have  been.  Prov.  xi.*^! .  ^^  Though  hand  go  in  hand,  yet  the  wicked 
shall  not  go  unpunished."  Psal,  Ixviii.  21.  "  God  shall  wound  the 
head  of  his  enemies,  and  the  hairy  scalp  of  such  a  one  as  goeth  on 
still  in  his  trespasses."  Ezek.  xxiv.  14.  ^^  I  the  Lord  have  spoken 
It,  it  shall  come  to  pass,  I  will  doit;  I  itill  not  go  back,  neither 
will  I  spare,  neither  will  I  repent ;  but  according  to  thy  ways,  and 
according  tothy  doings  I  will  recompense,  aifii  they  shall  judge  thee, 
•suth  the  Lfprd."    CoU  iii.  36,  ^'  He  that  dotli  wroof  shall  receive 
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according  to  the  wrong  done,  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons 
with  God;**  who  can,  in  a  moment,  as  easilj  destroy  an  whole 
army,  and  great  host  of  men  (ai  he  did  *  $ennacherib*s,  Jerobo* 
ain*s,  and  other  armies)  as  any  one  single  person. 

October  the  last,  1659,  the  day  of  king-condemning  John  Brad- 
Shaw's  death,  and  translation  to  Iris  proper  place,  and  arraignment^ 
in  the  Wghest  eonrt  of  justice. 


LET  ME  SPEAK  TOO: 

OB, 

ELEVEN  QUERIES, 

m^MMLT  ^m0fO$M9  TO  TBM  0PPfCEM8  OF  TBM  AMMT^  COKCSmntMO 
TME  LATE  AhTERATiON  OT  QOTEMSUEKT. 

Tbr  iMt  tctUmooy  anionpt  men,  both  Greeks  and  BMb«riaM»  which  no  time  will  abolUh,  k 
that  which,  ^  oath,  talleth  the  God«  to  bt  Soretics  of  their  covenanto.  PROCOPI  US, 

iMl.  XV.  4^HaMnf  OTPora  to  hk  owD  hMt,  ho  chanftth  not. 

Sm  ywir  iiScioUou  \m  kanna  •»  oU  smb,  for  the  Lo«S  it  at  taad. 
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AS  it  pleased  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  coodoct  yoa  throBf^h  nuiny  difficulttes 
Wtberto,  with  wbonn  to  tMs  time  1  have  kept  pace,  and  wherein  I  cannot  ao* 
cwtf,  I  iMBib^f  wiii  all  affKtioB  propose  my  scniples,  beiag  wiHini^  to  be  deli* 
▼ered  Ivoa  a«y  error,  aad  misBpprebtDsioB  is  aoy  fciBd,  and  that,  which  is  gtvea 
with  the  rifht-bBBd,  will  not,  I. hope,  be  taken  with  the  left:  And  let  me  ae* 

Soaint  you,  it  is  not  private  interest,  or  worldly  fain,  is  any  ground  at  all  to  in« 
fineaiefo  <rnery;  for* I  was  ne%er  no  roortier,  nor  received  any  benefit  by  it, 
DOT  WBfcter  lilio  to  do,  ner  ever  reeetveS  tfM  lesst  personal  injary  from  the  roag 
poirliaiBeiit. 

Therefore,  as  they  are  the  naked  aad  plaia  resnlt  of  aa  onbifnsed  mind,  I  hope 
yon  win  the  rather  bear  with  them  and  me ;  I  know  some  amongst  you,  which, 
I  on  softy  to  see,  take  all  ill,'  and  resent  nothing  to  be  reason,  bnt  that  which 
oimportiwilh  tbdr  owa  bvAOBni  as  for  them,  1  an  in  Httle  hope,  either  to  re* 
ceWe  or  g  ivesatistaction. 

This  only  I  would  farther  say,  that  the  former  ble8sings.of  God,  and  bis  mercy 
unto  you,  is  no  argument  at  all,  that  he  will  ever  continoe  the  same,  but  will,  as 
be  hath  done  to  ot£rf  people,  more  highly  declare  himself  against  you,  in  case  yotr 
takesBBctaary  at  BnrigbteeBs  ways  aad  conrset«  and  what  are  not  justifiable  be« 
fore  God  and  men :  Yon  have  I  loved  above  all  the  aatioM  of  the  earth,  1  there- 
fore will  poniih  you  for  your  iniquity.  1  do  not  know  aay  one  action,  that  ever 
brought  yortr  priad|>les  into  suspicion,  and  that  yon  bear  not  the  same  good- will 
to  rtghteemaad  jnst  proeeedHigs,  as  this  last  of  dethroaing  his4IlghoesB  without 
any  reason  or  eaase  given,  at  least  worthy  sodi  severity :  All  that  I  have  further 
to  say  ie,  that,  if  yoa  have  done  well,  and  have  the  testimoay  of  a  good  consci- 
ence, the  Lord  csteblisbyou  \  if  not,  God  give  you  repentance,  and  make  resti« 
tati4fB. 

•  S  Kinti,  aiii.  S>.   <  Chron.  xiU.  if,  17.     • 

•  4 
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Query  1. 
TX^HETHER  there  be  any  power  or  authority  by  kings  or  pro^^ 
teptors,  with  parliament  or  parliaments  alone,  or  a  free  state 
so  called  ;  and  what  other  goTernment  soever  be  more  Jure  divinoj 
than  another  ?  And  the  reason  of  this  query  is  this :  Becanse  no 
one  gOTernment,  but  hath  been  as  beneficial  a  goyernment  to  the 
people  as  the  other:  And  there  is  nothing  in  any  new-devised  way 
of  rotation,  which,  in  itself,  is  seemingly  rational,  but  whether 
other  governments  are  not' every  way  as  rational,  and  freer  from 
inconveniences  in  the  practice  of  it,  than  the  other,  and  far  more, 
if  well  considered  ? 

2.  Whether  the  late  protector  was  not  proclaimed,  as  protector 
and  supreme  magistrate,  by  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  arrmy, 
in  the  greatest  solemnity  imaginable ;  first,  at  the  Exchange  in 
London,  Westminster,  and,  afterwards  throughout  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland, ,  with  the  greatest  testimonies  of  the  soldiers 
good-will  and  liking,  and  of  the  people's  reception  and  entertain- 
ment with  a  nemine  coniradicente  ? , 

3.  Whether  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  afterwards, 
upon  more  serious  deliberation,  did  not  generally  address  them- 
selves unto  ih^  protector  as  supreme  magistrate,  and  so.diA  further 

^  thereby  oblige  theitiselves,  and,  by  such  a  kind  of  transaction,  sub- 
jected themselves  by  way  of  the  most  solemn  engagements  unto  him, 
as  supreme  magistrate  ? 

4.  Whether  the  people,  from  all  quarters  of  the  nation,  did^not, 
after  the  most  solemn  manner,  address  then^selves  likewise  ui\to 
him,  with  the  most  xCordia],  zealous,  and  pathetical  expressions, 
that  it  was  possible,  for  a  poor  people,  tired  out  with  war  and 
blopd,  to  utter:  thinking  vrith  themselves,  that  now  they  were  ar- 
rived at  the  fair  haven  of  peace  and  safety?  And,  witl^al,  let  this, 
be  considered  also,  that  if  an  agreement  of  the  people,  so  much 
talked  of  by  some,  be  that  which  would  be  as  a  fundamental  basis 
for  a  government  to  be  settled  upon ;  then,  lo  here  it  is.  I  think 
it  may  be  said,  without  the  least  kind  of  prc|umption,  that  no 
prince,  or  king  of  England,  'or  any  other  government,  since  this 
-was  a  land,  had  a  greater  testimony,  and  witness,  and  agreement 
of  the  people,  both  religious  aud  others,  than  this  protector  hath, 
having  about  four  or  five-hundred-thousand  hands,  and  twice  as 
many  hearts  besides  ? 

5.  Whether  he  was  not  acknowledged  and.  recognised  by  the 
freest  parliament  chosen  many  years,  as  supreme  magistrate? 

6.  Whether  the  Lord  Fleetwood,  Desborough,  Lambert,  Bury, 
Ilewson,  Cooper,  &c.  did  not  swear, to  be  true  to  him  as  protec- 
tor when  they  sat  in  parliament;  and.how  hateful  to  God  and  men, 
yea,  to  the  very  heathens  have  such  things  been  ?  Ezek.  xvii.  12^ 
13,  14^  15,  speaking  of  the  faith  that  the  Hebrew  kings  had  givei^ 
to  the  Babylonians,  ^^  Shall  he  prosper,  shall  he  escape  that  doeth 
(uch  things?  Or,  shall  he  escape  that  breaks  the  coTenant,  andb« 
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delirered?*'  Verse  16,  '<  As  I  IWe^  saitb  the  Lord  God,  sare|jr 
in  the  place  where  the  king  dwelleth  that  made  him  king,  whose 
oath  he  despbeth,  and  whose  coTenant  he  brake,  even  with  him  in 
the  midst  of  Babylon  he  shall  die."  Verse  18,  <^  Seeing  ho 
despiseth  the  oath,  by  breaking  the  covenant  (when,  lo,  he  had 
giren  his  hand)  and  hath  done  ail  tliese  things,  he  khail  not 
escape." 

Phiio.  An  oath  is  God's  testimony  of  a  thing  in  question? 

Austin.  He  that  swears  by  a  stone,  if  he  swear  falsly,  is  per. 
jared;  and  afterwards  saith.  The  stone  heareth  not  thy  words,  but 
God  punishes  thy  fraud. 

7.  Whether  the  late  protector,  for  so  it  seems  he  must  be  called, 
ever  gave  any  reason  or  ground  at  all,  for  these  gentlemen  to  de- 
throne him, .  and  to  protest  against  him  and  his  government  ?  I 
could  wish,  and  many  ^thousands  more,  the  reasons  roight.be  seen, 
for  nothing  hath  passed  or  been  observed  by  diligent  observers 
and  partners  with  you  in  the  same  cause,  that  might  render  him 
unlovely  or  unacceptable  to  any  person  whatsoever.  However,  if  • 
there  be  any  grounds  or  considerations,  that  might  induce  the  army 
to  such  a  grand  transaction  as  this;  first,  to  reject  and  slight  him, 
and  then  to  give  reasons,  if  there  be  any,  is  to  hang  a  man  first, 
and  to  try  him  afterwards  ? 

8.  But,  if  there  be  no  substantial  grounds,  as  it  is  presumed, 
there  none  can  be,  eyen  as  little  as  you  may  blame  the  sun  for  run* 
ning  his  coarse,  so  harmless  hath  he  been ;  Whether  then  there 
^ath  been,  in  any  age,  more  unfaithfulness  in  justice,  greater  co« 
-venant-breakers,  persons  so  rebellious,  men  that  have  rendered 
the  blessed  gospel  of  Christ  andorofessors  thereof  more  uncomely, 
than  this  generation  hath  done^let  the  world  judge,  for,  indeed, 
they  have  already  given  their  verdict  in  the  case,  which  is  more 
the  pity. 

9.  Whether  your  invitation  of  the  long.parliament,  to  return  to 
their  trust,  be  not  a  transparent  figment?  Who  trusted  them? 
The  people.  But  the  people  since  have  delivered  their  trust  else- 
where; for,  when  the  late  protectors  did  send  out  writs,  the  peo- 
ple might  have  staid  at  home,  there  were  none  forced  to  chvse,  but 
fredy  they  have  elected  others;  And,  if  so  be  the  free  choice  and 
election  of  the  people  make  a  parliament,  and  they  are  also  free  to 
chusc,  as  often  the  providence  of  God  shall  put  opportunity  into 
their  hands,  then  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  be  any  other  thing- 
than  oHiy  a  parliament  so  called,  the  people  having  freely  declared 
themselves  otherwise. 

Obj.  But  if  it  be  objected,  that  these  gentlemen,  with  others, 
made  a  vote  in  the  long- parliament,  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
solved, nor  disturbed,  until  they  themselves  pleased  or  saw  cause. 

jins.  It  is  a  good  way  of  arguing  if  it  would  serve,  for  if  ten  or 
more  lords,  or  great  men,  should  chuse  stewards  and  trustees  to 
manage  their  estates  for  the  bciit  advantage,  as  usually  they  ido  ; 
and,  after  they  felt  and  tasted  the  sweets  of  their  trus^,  they  should 
^nter  into  a  combination,  and  resolve  and  agree  amongst  them- 
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igtveA,  itidtt  ndvr,  baring  the  9ofe  df»posal  of  tkdf  lordi^  ettato^ 
thtt^  they  iroold  not  be  put  out  of  their  stewardship,  nntil  they 
tbemselTespFeasedr  Do  jon  th'mk  that  they  that  did  thirs  trasf 
these  good  stewards  Were  obliged  by  their  stewards  resolution  ? 
IXHibtless,  no:  But  if,  at  any  time  afterwards,  their  lords  shotildf 
appomt  other  stewards,  doubitess,  they  ought  to  officiate,  and  the 
others  to  shift  for  themselves,  except  they  liked  to  entertain  them 
the  second  time;  and,  whether  this  be  not  the  present  case  in 
.  hand,  and  these  as  much  a  parHament  as  the  other  stewards,  it^ 
the  query.  - 

Ip.  Whether  this  parliament,  if  it  needs' mtmt  be  so  c^led^  wifli 
seventy  more  gentlemen  for  a  senate,  be  not  like  to  infringe  the 
people's  rights,  and  give^  less  satisfaction,  than  one  single  person 
With  a  parliament?  The  first  reason  is,  this  parliament  of  Mty 
or  sixty,  or  th  reabonts,  and  serenty  more  besides,  haveetery  one 
of  them  a  long  train ;  there  is  never  a  one  but  is  a  file- leader,  that 
IS)  hath,  at  least,  six  or  ten  at  his  heels,  to  be  provided  for  one 
vraj  or  otber ;  and  alt  hungry  as  hawks,  ready  to  catch  at  any 
thin^,  and  nothing  will  serve  but  the  blood  of  the  people,  for  they 
must  be  fed  with  something. 

%  heawn.  it  is  against  the  standing;  rules  of  reason,  the  pro- 
fessed principles  of  the  army,  (of  any  power  or  authority  to  have 
the  milUia,  and  the  command  of  the  people's  "purses,  which  this 
paritameiit,  or  people,  hath,  which  is  both  destructive  and  perni- 
cious ;  though  the  command  of  the  people^s  purse  was  never  deshred 
or  practised  l?y  a  single  person  ;  and,  whether  a  government,  set- 
tled by  parliament,  under  one  head,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  go- 
vernment so  made  by  parliament,  l|^  not  more  pleasing  and  ratiaital 
than  to  have  a  body  consisting  of  so  many  heads,  which  is  monster- 
like?  Th^  people,  generallr^  doubtless,  had  rather  hare  their  laws 
executed  by  one  person,  which  they  love  and  honour,  than  to  have 
a  hundred,  or  a  htjndred  and  fifty  men  equaf,  or  worse  than  them- 
selves, to  dommcer  ovet  them,  as  it  is  too  apparent  they  were 
acccnstomed  to  do:  Besides,  you  will  find,  in  case  of  any  exor- 
bitancy in  a  government,  that  one  for  his  trust  is  sooner  dealed 
jwith  than  many. 

1 1 .  Whether  the  good  M  cau«re,  so  much  talked  of,  be  not  gc- 
iterally  mistaken  ?  For  what  is  this  cause  so  much  magnified,  ,bnt 
that  which  yon  have  possessed  and  enjoyedas  free  in  this  protec-  ' 
tor's  time,  as  in  the  long- parliament;  nay,  and  more  also  by  far? 
Now  let  us  firat  enquire  what  it  is :  If  first  the  basis  of  all  our  fierce 
and  fiery  contests  with  all  sorts,  as  well  the  pulling  oat  the  long- 
parliament  themselves,  as  against  the  king  and  bishops,  was  not 
for  lit>erty  of  conscience,  and  for  a  toleration  of  men  of  different 
minds  in  God's  worship  and  service:  Let  every  man  examine* the 
times,  the  army's  declaratiqns,  and  the  course  of  things  every  year 
since  the  first  beginning,  and  you  will  find  the  kindie-coai  of  all 
differences  was  in  this,  that  sometimes  prelacy,  and  then  presby^ 
tery,'  both  in  £ngland  and  Scotland,  had  an  itch  to  be  beating  their 
Mlow.9ervants^;  and,  to  ward  the  dint  of  their  blow,  presently 
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we  still  belook  oorMtret  ta  Mr  ferns;  If  yom  win  saj  the  Kberties 
of  the  people  was  a  part  and  a  prittcipal  one  too :  It  is  trite  it  was, 
I  beliere,  aot  only  preteiKJM,  bol  Inteoded  also:  But  the  people 
are  the  asof t  proper  jodg es ;  he,  that  is  beaten,  is  best  able  to  jad^e 
of  the  blows;  and  lie  that  is  diseased  of  the  font,  or  the  like,  he 
is  most  sensible  of  the  ease,  when  he  hath  it;  so  the  people,  if  their 
Tordict  maj  pass,  whether  the  eieentWe  power  in  this  protector, 
or  in  committees  of  paritaaent,  be  best ;  it  Is  too  apparent,  if  the 
people,  whose  serf  ants  these  gentlemen  pretend  to  be,  might  ipeak 
and  be  heard,  they^  would  neither  fire  them  ment,  drink,  nor  lodf. 
ing  for  their  work,  but  wonld  be  as  bad  as  a  high  conrt  of  jas. 
tke  I  fear* 
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See  VoL  I.  p.  90. 

AWAKE  O  ENGLAND: 

on,  ^' 

THE  PEOPLE'S  INVITATION  TO  KING  CHARLES. 

Being  a  Recital  of  the  Ruins  over-runnifig  the  People  and  their  Trades- 

With  an  opportoue  Adrice  to  retunt  to  Obedience  of  their  Kinin. 

under  whom  they  e?er  tounsbed, 

IfaYita  de  ventis,  de  tauris  sarrat  aratori 
Enamerat  miles  Yuloera  I  pastor  o?ek. 

*'  Let  mariaen  abeertc  the  windt,  and  patnfal  pUaghmen  till  tticir  froaadii 
.  ^  Vet  boneat  shepherda  feed  their  tioclu,  whilst  soldiers  glory  in  their  woaodi.** 
And  so  God  aave  alt  who  cry,  GOO  SAVE  THE  KING. 

London :  Printed  for  Charles  Prince,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  east  end  of  St. 
Paur».    MDCLX. 

WE  plebeians  usnming  the  name,  not  of  a  house,  but  of  a 
kingdom  of  commons,  having,  for  twenty  jcars,  stood 
fearfully  staring  (like  our  innocent  sheep  at  the  barking  and  howl, 
ing  of  dogs  and  wolres)  not  daring  to  tane  our  pipes  of  pastime, 
which  to  ns  and  them  were  much  more  acceptable  musick  than  the 
shrieking  trumpets  and  affrighting  drums,  that,  like  thunder,  warn 
us  to  oar  cottage^,  as  in  preTendon  of  a  storm. 

We,  who  hare  been  robbed  of  that  rich  treasure,  our  liberty^ 
and  of  that  honest  fi'bedom,  whereby  we  drew  our  wholesome 
coontry  air  with  safety,  more  natural  to  ns  than  parliamentary 
pills'  or  military  lances,  even  we  also  find  ourselres  to  be  in  the 
condition  of  t)ur  poor  ^ustick  neighbour,  who  hearing  heirself 
abused,  and  in  danger  to  be  ruined  by  her  knavish  and  corrupted 
lawyer,  cried  oat  to  the  judge,  that,  in  bearing  ten  children,  she 
felt  not  so  much  pain  as  at  that  time  she  did  to  hold  her  peace,^ 

•* 
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yrhWfit  she  uras  wrongfully  diyested  of  herlitelihood;  therefore,  our 
silence  breaks  forth. 

But  our  case  is  far  worse,  for  ours  is  already  gone,  even  all  the 
substai^ce  that  we  had ;  and  being  much  against  our  will  wasted 
(not,  like' prodigals,  upon  harlots,  who,  neyertheless,  would  have 
shewed  some  remorse  towards  them  they  had  ruined).  -  Our  lot  is 
rather  like  theirs,  who,  haying  ^fallen  into  the  merciless  hands  of 
thieyes  and  pyrates,.are  left  wounded  and  stripped,  yet  nut  at  all 
regarded  by  our.  hard-hearted  landlords,  or  by  our  leech-like  law- 
yers, nor  yet  by  our  uncharitable  clergy,  who  load  us  with  duty 
to  death,  and  for  example  are  the  first  that  fly  from  the  trial. 

Even  we  plebeians,  beholding  ourselves  to  be  the  moral  of  that 
emblem  which  presents  the  prelate  praying  for  all,  and  the  lawyer 
pleading  for  all,  and  the  soldier  fighting  for  all,  and  the  country, 
man  feeding  all,  have  sadly  found  that  we  only,  the  despised  pea- 
sants, have  dearly  paid  for  all;  therefore  (if  losers  have  leave  to 
speak)  let  no  man  censure  us,  if  we,  being  brought  to  the  hog's 
ordinary,  to  beg  the  husks  of  them  who  devoured  the  kernels  and 
jBui^stance  of  out  food,  be  yet  denied  that  relief;  that  we,  remem- 
bering when  we  bore  obedience  to  our  pious  princes,  and  enjoyed 
a  heavenly  Father  who  provided  for  us,  do  now  return  to  him  and 
to  our  gracious  king,  his  lawful  deputy,  and,  with  unfeigned  re- 
pentance and  humility,  cry  out,  saying,  *' O  heavenly  Father,  O 
earthly  divine  Sovereign,,  we,  even  we,  have  sinned  and  rebelled 
against  heaven  ^nd  against  thee,  and  are  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  sons ;  make  us  yet  thy  servants,  O  God,  and  O  King, 
that  so,  our  timely  repentance  finding  thy  gracious  pardon,  we  may 
become  thy  sons  again." 

We  now  behold  ourselyes  to  be  as  the  brutes  in  the  wilderness, 
and  hoping  oar  lions,  who  by  their  power,  and  by  the  subtlety  of 
their  fox-like  adjutants,  have  made  themselves  beastial  kings  over 
us,  would,  indeed,  relieve  and  feed  Us  according  to  their  promises 
and  our  wants,  do,  on  the  contrary,  find  and  f^el,  that,  instead 
of  help,  our  hunger  is  increased;  instead  of  the  liberty  which  they 
proclaimed,  we  languish  in  prisons,  so  that'for  the  showers  of  joy 
(after  which  'we  have  long  gaped)  our  hearts  are  filled  with  heavi-' 
ness,  and  our  tongues  utter  on^y  lamentations. 

The  oil  and  honey,  promised  us  by  Oliver,  is  turned  into  gall 
and  bitterness  ;  Lambert's  free  quarterings  have  licked  up  the  little 
that  was  left  in  our  cruses  ;  Lawson  hath  lost  the  honour  of  our 
seas ;  and  we^who  have  so  long  feared  and  disclaimed,  and  cursed 
the  papists,  are  now  forced  and  glad  to  fly  to  a  monk  for  safe, 
guard,  whom,  nevertheless,  we  worthily  bless ;  we  worship  him 
with  our  bodies,  and  endow  him  with  our  own  and  others  worldly 
goods,  yes^,  we  willingly  would  espouse  him  also,  did  not  his  order 
forbid  him  to  marry  kingdoms ;  however,  we  will  honour  him  as 
our  Joseph,  for  his  wisdom  and  courage  in  preventing  us  from 
devouring  each  other,  as  undoubtedly  that  famine,  which  we  fore- 
see,  and  he  most  prudently  endeavours  to  prevent^  would  bring 
npon  us. 
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The  world  admires  «nd  derides  our  causeless  confosions,  behold, 
ing  that  the  qaarrels  of  the  roost  mighty  potentates  of  Europe,  for 
crowns  and  kingdoms,  grounded  upon  justice  and  right,  are  soon 
and  happily  composed,  whilst  our  unjust  and  unnatural  cannibal* 
confusions  are  nnwilling  to  look  towards  an  end. 

Was  our  royal  state  and  unparalleled  gOTemment  the  garden 
which  we  intended  to  weed  ?  Behold,  our  foolish  and  unskitful 
hands  hare,  together  with  our.  glorious  monarcbs,  instead  of  ca- 
lumniated erii  counsellors,  plucked  up  our  inheritance  in  law  and 
liberty,  and  swept  away  our  freedom  and  safety  with  our  Solomon's 
beautiful  and  magnificent  tents ;  was  our  religion,  that  goodly 
corn-iield,  said  to  be  oTer-run  with  tares  and  thistles,  and  cockle  ? 
Behold  the  ignorant  man  hath  been  that  eril  husband-man,  who^ 
refusing  the  wise  instructions  of  his  Lord,  hath  maliciously  eradi- 
cated the  wheat  root  and  branch,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  field 
tares  and  thistles,  and  briars  and  thorns. 

Our  scriptures  which  instruct  us,  by  the  fall  of  Israel's  nation^ 
whose  prophets  had  admonished  them  by  judgments  which  thej 
found  infallible,  hare  no  where  repeated  to  us  such  proTocattoi^ 
from  that  people,  as  we  hare  giTcn  to  our  God,  until  those,  whea 
their  combinations  took  counsel  against  the  Son  of  God,  and  cru. 
cified  the  Lord  of  Life ;  and  surely  our  unchristian  rebellion,  or 
at  least  theirs,  which  hare  practised  such  treasons,  have  produced 
such  efiects,  as  no  mortal  man  came  nearer  the  sufferings  of  our 
Saviour's  humanity,  than  did  our  royal  and  divine  sorereig*^  cru- 
cified by  lawyers,  preachers,  and  soldiers. 

Our  magistracy  and  judicatures,  which  are  the  pretended  sanc- 
tuary to  our  liberty,  and  inheritable  interest  to  justice  and  right^ 
which,  by  our  ancient  laws,  were  founded  upon  God's  law,  haTe, 
through  usurpation  of  power,  been  intrusted  in  such  viscous  and 
bird-limed  fingers,  as  none  could  have  the  benefit  of  them,  but  such 
as  could  give  most  for  their  sentence,  insomuch  as  that,  which  was 
formerly  under  condemnation  or  bribery,  hath  lately  grown  to 
publick  sale;  whereby  justice  is  become  as  valuable  and  common 
at  rates  as  cardons  at  Rome. 

We  remember,  that  in  the  beginning  of  our  late  transcendent 
parliament  (which  none  before  it  could  reach  in  comparison  of 
dangerous  issues,  and  deadly  fruits)  how  high  the  cries  went  against 
ship-money,  patents,  monopolies,  illegal  imprisonments,  and  such 
other  breaches  into  our  free-born  interests,  as  appeared  by  the 
then  condemning  complaints,  which  searched  our  sores,  to  the 
worth  of  a  sin;  and  yet  amongst  all  those  lamentations,  which 
hooded  our  eyes,  and  deafened  our  ears,  whilst  our  pockets  were 
picked,  and  our  wives  fingers  stripped,  we  never  heard  of  excises, 
fifth  and  twentieth  parts,  sequestrations,  taxes  and  contributions, 
and  amongst  all  these  oppressions,  gifts  to  maintain  foreign  rebel, 
lions ;  but  well  we  remember,  that,  whilst  we  honestly  paid  our 
tithes,  we  and  our  ministers  enjoyed  such  a  double  blessing,  as 
our  souls  fed  upon  the  food,  which  now  they  want;  and  our  mi. 
ntsters  rested  contented  with  their  dues^  for  which  they  returned 
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gratefiii  hoapitilities,  withoot  iiie  tiew  nngodlf  enciniibnRiees  of 
aiigmentations^  whtrcby  toblmg  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  man jr  of  oaf 
(Churck  4oQn  have  io  lost  tbeir  keys,  as  aooe  have  eadered  iato  tbefii 
for  maipy  years. 

When  we  paid  dip-mon^,  which  aoioiinted  not  .to  so  much  as 
we  of  our  Friday««itght  lappers,  in^  the  whole  year,  1^  the  pole, 
we  had  safeguard  to  our  8ea$,  our  wool  went  to  the  workmen,  oar 
Cloathiog  pass^  hy  the  merchants  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  re. 
turns  were  nade  of  all  things  we  want^  at  easy  rates,  even  to 
richness,  glory,  and  plenty ;  our  naTtgaiion  was  as  snre  as  oar  tra- 
vel from  one  market  to  another;  oar  meanest  sea«.men,'  who  took 
charge,  had  noble'receptions  at  home  and  abroad ;  we  enjoyed  onr 
houses  and  lands  in  peace,  and  had  no  complaining  in  our  streets  ; 
our  woods  were  guarded  by  laws,  and  supplied  by  plantation  ;  onr 
fleets  were  formidable  upon  all  seas,  and  our  people  of  all  coadi* 
tions,  as  well  civil  as  soldiery,  brought  honour  and  dignity  to  our 
kingdoms. 

Instead  of  these  rejoicings,  we  are  filled  with  bowlings;  our 
grades  are  generally  lost,  and  there  is  none  to  give  us  work;  our 

^)rooI  and  leather,  and  corn, 'and  butter,  and  cheese,  are  diuly 
trtinsported,  and  whilst  we  are  lessened  in  our  manufactures,  and 
Vocations  and  industries,  we  are  raised  in  rents,  and  food,  and 
taxes,  and  all  things  belonging  to  our  livelihood ;  the  mysteries  of 

'  our  crafts,  and  the  materials  of  our  manufactures,  do  find  such  ac* 
ceptaMe  red^ipt  in  foreign  parts,  as  unconscionable  men  have 
brought  the  ruins  of  their  o^n  country  into  a  trade ;~  and  those 
laws,  which  for  the  chief  benefit  of  the  people,  and  the  very  Hfe 
of  trade,  are  made,  are  so  boldly  affronted,  as  the  good:  patriots, 
who  fpr  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  country,  endeavour  to  pre^ 
vent  the  great  damages,  which  come  by  such  bold  attempts,  are  by 
4;iunning  practices  of  clerks,  and  the  remisiness  of  supeHor  officers, 
so  discouraged,  as  that  law,  which  was  madjD  to  defend  and  enco'u« 
rage  them,  is  carried  fully  against  them,  and  the  plaintiffs  are  sued 
at  law,  till  they  have  neither  cloke,  nor  coat,  nor  bed,  nor  board, 
nor  bouse,  but  a  prison  to  receive  them ;  widows  wring  thm  hands,^ 
and  orphans  lam^t,  whilst  there  Is  none  to  deliver  them ;  every 

'  man  oppresseth  his  neighbour,  for  it  seems  good  in  h|s  own  eje$  so 
to  do,  because,  alas,  we  have  no  king.  . 

Ifwc  look  into  our  neighbour  nations,  we  are  the  subjects  of 
tbeir  mirth,  and  the  song  of  the  scornTul ;  we  (as  if  we  were  all 
guilty)  are  stiM  murtherers,  king-killcrs,  and  the  very  abject^ 
among  them  trample  upon  us,  for  the  blas[^emQus  people  among 
US  hare  committed  so  horrible  treasons,  as  ought  not  once  to  be 
named  among  us ;  if  we  turn  our  eyes  and  ears  from  these  dismal 
spectacles  and  groans,  we  presently  encounter  a^iother  ojbject  of 
onr  sorrows,  the  body  of  our  trades  is  anatomised,  dissected,  and, 

^rom  the  most  intrinsick  secrets  thereof,  is  discovered  to  foreign- 
ers;  all  workings  in  wool,  whick  together  with  that  material  have, 

.  by  the  providence  of  our  ancestors,  been,  with  all  tlieir  wisdom, 

-rastrained  from  other  nations^  are  now  so  much  at  liberty,  and,  by 
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falieJiearted  Englishmen,  m«de  to  famiUar  to  stmnfert,  as  not 
oolj  oar  mysteries  are  laid  opeo,  bat  our  materials  are  made  theirt^ 
and  that  trade  of  cloathing,  which,*  in  one  valuable  kind  or  otber^ 
maintained  eleven  or  twelve  parts  of  our  kingdt>mS|  i$  almost  to« 
tailj  lost  to  England,  which,  for  many  hundreds  of  years^  hath 
made  them  be  both  loved  and  feared  of  all  other  nations. 

As  for  our  fleets,  which  were  formidable,  and  our  navigation^ 
which  was  honourable  throughout  the  world,  our  ships  are  adir 
daily  brought  into  captivity,  insomuch  as,  through  our  short  and 
improvident  war,  made  with  Spain,  above  two-thousand  English 
ressels  have  been  carried  into  their  porta,  and  all  the  goods  in  them 
are  made  prizes ;  many,  who  have  been  very  able  merchants,  who 
have  not  only  kept  hospitality  at  home  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
needj,  but  have  built  and  maintained  tall  ships  abroad,  to  the  ho- 
nour and  strength  of  our  kingdom,  and  to  the  increase  of  mari- 
ners and  trade,  have  in  these  timCs  been  and  stilt  are  brought  to 
compound  their  debts,  not  with  more  disrepute  to  their  credit  than 
grief  to  their  hearts,  and  ruin  to  their  families. 

We  could  launch  forth  into  an  ocean  of  our  calamities,  did  we 
not  hold  it  to  be  more  material  and  timely  to  prescribe  remedies, 
which,  being  like  to  prove  a  long  work  by  precept,  Ve  will  shot 
it  up  into  example:  Look  we,  therefore,  upon  our  neighbour  na- 
tions, among  whom,  though  there  have  been  long  divisions  by 
claims,  each  thinking  himself  to  be  in  the  right,  and  each  having 
the  unanimoufl  aiection  and  assistance  of  thoir  own  subjects,^  have 
yet  thought  fit,  if  not  been  forced,  to  compound  their  differences, 
which  they  embraced,  with  no  small  }oy;  our  case  is  more  form!, 
dable,  the  members  of  the  same  body  continue  fighting  against  their 
nataral  head,  for  maintenance  of  which  quarrel  they  have  too  laag 
destroyed  each  other;  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  doc- 
trine, and  in  compassion  to  yonrselvcs  and  posterity,  dear  conn- 
try,  return  in  duty  to  your  lawful  native  sovereign,  fall  to  your 
honest  vocations;  ^  fear  God  and  the  king,  aini  meddle  not  with 
them  that  are  given  to  change* ;  yon  have  dearly  paid  for  the  know- 
ledge of  this  truth,  and  let  not  now  your  obstinacy  longer  destroy 
you.  I^t  him,  who  hath  illegally  gotten  any  thing  by  the  Ute 
unnatural  wars,  make  haste  and  restore  it,  and  learn  of  that  holy 
and  inspired  king  David,  ^^  that  a  small  estate,  rig^itly  gotten,  ia 
more  and  more  prosperous  ^han  innumerable  riches  of  unrighteoua 
purchase  or  plunder."  Though  the  Israelites,  by  God's  command| 
divested  the  Egyptians  of  their  wealth  and  jeweU,  yet  it  turned 
but  to  their  own  confusion  ;  for  even  their  most  holy  priests  and 
instructors  ensnared  them  with  the  works  of  their  own  hands,  and  ■ 
though  he  called  the  moltcp  images*  which  he  made  out  of  their 
plundered  ear-rings  and  other  ensigns  of  pride  and  luxury^  their 
Gods  which  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  yet,  doubtless,  the  devil 
had  set  such  idols  in  higher  esteem  and  honour  with  them  than 
was  the  God  of  their  deliverances.  Their  sufferings  thereby  are  re- 
corded for  our  example. 
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In  a  word,'  let  no  man  be  ashamed  to  return  to  his  honest  toca- 
tion ;  if  God  have  hitherto  used  them  as  hi^  rod,  let  them  not  be 
high-minded  but  fear,  that  the  angry  Father  may,  by  the  tcars^ 
and  players,  and  humiliations,  and  returnings  of  children  to  duty 
in  expression  of  his  reciprocal  love  to  his  children,  return  also  in 
affection,  and,  in  sign  of  the  same,  cast  his  rod  into  the  fire, 
**  where  shall  be  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth," 
because  you  had  not  compassion  on  your  brethren,  truly  penitent 
for  their  and  your  sins.  '     •  . 

'   Repent,  dear  countrymen,  and  take  a  heathen  poet's,  Proper- 
tius^  advice,  as  most  properly  becoming  each  nian. 


THE 

LONDON  PRINTER, 

HIS  LAMENTATION: 

OR,      , 

THE  PRESS  OPPRESSED,    OR  OVERPRESSED. 
September,  1660^    Qaarto,  containing  eight  pages. 


Iw  this  sheet  ofpaper  is  contained,  first,  a  short  account  of  Printing;  In  general, 
.  as  its  usefulness,  where  and  by  whom  invented ;  and  then  a  declaration  of  it» 
esteem  and  promotion  in  England,  by  the  several  kings  and  queens,  since  its 
"  first  arrival  in  this  nation;  together  with  the  methods  taken  by  the  Crown  for 
its  better  regulation  and  government,  till  the  year  1640;  when,  says  the  Au- 
thor, this  trade,  art,  and  mystery,  was  prostituted  to  every  vile  purpose,  both 
.  in  church  and  state ;  where  he  bitterly  inveighs  against  Christopjber  Barker, 
.John  Bill,  Thomas  New  comb,  John  FiMd,  and  Henry  Hills,  as 'interlopers, 
and,  under  the  king's  patent,  were  the  Only  instruments  of  inflaming  the  peo- 
ple against  the  king  and  his  friends,  &c.     Aa  more  fully  appeareth  in  the  fol- 
lowing paper, 

HOW  venerable  and  worthily  honoured,  in^  all  kingdoms  and 
commonwealths,  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  invention^ 
utility,  and  dignity  of  printing  have  always  been,  cannot  be  rati- 
onally contradicted;  comparing  it  especially  with  the  miserable 
condition  and  barbarousness  of  the  ancients,  as  well  in  the  eastern 
as  the  western  parts  of  the  world  (as  Strabo  de  Situ  Orbis  writeth) 
who,  as  he  saith,  for  the  better  conveying  to  posterity  the  memo- 
rable acts  and  monuments  of  their  present  times,  conceived  and 
contrived  at  first  no  better  medium,  than  the  impression  thereof 
with  their  fingers,  or  little  sticks,  in  ashes  or  sand,  thinly  dispersed 
and  spread  abroad  in  vaults  and  cells :  But^  experience  being  thor 
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liiiBtress  of  art,  some  better  wits  at  length  inTented  knives,  and 
other  instruments,  for  the  incision  of  letters  in  barks  of  treev; 
others,  for  the  graving  or  earring  of  them  in  stone ;  others,  witli 
pincers  in  leaves  of  lanrel,  fig-trees,  and  other  crassy  leaves  (as  in 
China,  and  other  parts  of  the  Indies  and  eastern  countries)  im- 
pressed their  memorials  in  uncouth  characters :  Since  that,  the  use 
of  lead  was  brought  in  estimation,  for  the  insculption  of  words  in 
a  more  convenient  method.  But  (as  the  adage  is  true,  facile  est 
inventis  addere^  and  nse  tends  every  day  more  aid  more  to  per« 
fection)  the  happy  experiment  first  of  |)archment,  and  then  of  pa* 
per,  was  ingeniousljr  found  out,  with  the  nse  of  canes,  pencils, 
quills,  and  ink  of  several  sorts :  Yet,  all  this  while,  the  benefit, 
arcruing  by  that  invention,  tended  no  further,  than  to  the  com. 
posing  of  one  single  manuscript  at  one  time,  by  the  labour  and  in- 
scription of  one  single  person :  The  rarity  and  paucity  whereof 
hath  caused  such  honour,  reverence,  and  authority  to  be  put  upon 
the  antiquities  of  our  ancestors,  as  they  worthily  merit. 

But,  at  length,  this  vast  expence  of  time  and  pains  forced  men^s 
wits,  by  a  cogent  necessity,  to  enquire  lato,  and  search  out  the 
more  occult  and  secret  mysteries  of  art,  for  the  better  convenience 
and  communication  of  their  writings:  And  thereupon,  by  the  bics* 
sing  of  Almighty  God,  upon  the  study  and  industry  of  John  Got. 
tenburg,  the  rare  and  incomparable  mystery  and  science  of  print- 
ing of  books  was  invented  and  practised  at  Mentz  in  Germany, 
above  two-hundred  years  ago ;  and,  soon  after,  that  art  was  brought 
over  into  England  by  one  WilHam  Caxton,  a  worshipful  mercer 
of  the  famous  city  of  London,  and  there  put  in  use,  with  meritp- 
rtous  approbation  of  the  religious  and  virtuous  king  Henry  the 
8ixth,  and  all  the  estates  of  this  kingdom*  Since  which  time,  be- 
ing about  two-hundred  and  twenty  years  dapsed,  that  ingenious 
mystery,  splendor  of  art,  and  propagatrix  of  knowledge  hath  been 
duly  countenanced  and  encouraged,  with  so  much  fdvour  and  re- 
spect of  all  our  English  princes,  that  it  is,  by  laudable  succession 
of  time,  arrived  at  that  exquisite  perfection,  as  we  now  see  it  in 
itself*     For  true  is  the  character  of  a  printer,  to  wit: 

«  Imprimtt  lUe  die,  qoaDtom  non  scribltor  aano. 

In  English  thus: 

Id  one  day's  time  a  printer  will  print  more. 
Than  one  man  write  could  In  a  year  before* 

.  To  pretermit  the  honour  and  esteem  placed  upon  it,  in  parti* 
cular,  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Stationers  Company  by  Queen  Mary,  merely 
and  only  for  her'  favour  and  respect  to  the  printers,  and  not  to 
She  booksellers  (albeit  they  were  both  in  their  several  faculties 
then  constituteil  in  oii/e  body  and  society,  under  one  generical  and 
individual  term  uf  Stationers*) :  Let  us  coroe  to  the  reign  of  the 

•  As  taty  mom  particolarif  be  Men  in  tlic  CAafter  of  tins  Comftay,  bttly  p«bll«M  by  TShf 
MM  Otbonie  of  Gny'i-ltan. 
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glorious  queen  Elisabeth,  of  ever  blessed  memory ;  and  then  we 
shall  plainly  and  perspicuouslyr  discover  her  majesty's  great  love 
and  royal  aflOection  to  printing  and  printers ;  who,  for  the  sake  of 
them  and  it,  so  far  descended  from  her  royal  throne,  as  that  her 
highness  not  only  made  several  gracious  grants  unto  them,  for 
better  maintaining  their, poor,,  but  also  graciously  recommended 
(for  the  special  encouragement,  and  better  subiiSstence  of  the  mas- 
ter printers)  the  regulation  of  that  mystery,  and  the  professors 
thereof,  to  the  right  honourable  and  judicious,  the  Lords  of  her 
Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Council;  who,  23  Junii^  28 
Elis.  made  a  memorable  and  noble  decree  in  the  Star-Chamber, 
confining  the  number  of  master  printers  in  England  to  the'number 
of  twenty,  to  have  the  use  and  exercise  of  printing-houses  for  the 
time  being  (l^esides  her  majesty's  printers,  and  the  printers  allowed 
for  the  Universities)  limiting  and  confining  them  within  such  an 
excellent  method  and  strict  regulation,  as  tended  very  much  to  the  . 
peace. and  security  of  the  church  and  state.  But,  as  the  world 
waxeth  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and  the  corruptions  and  evil  man- 
ners of  times  and  men  grc^w  daily  to  a  greater  maturity  and  ripe- 
ness in  sin  and  wickedness ;  and  that  all  human  kind  are  boldly 
inclined  to  rush  through  any  forbidden  mischief  (like  the  old  race 
of  the  giants,  and  the  builders  of  Babel)  so  in   tract  and*  process 

^  of  time,  and  especially  in  these  later  days  (notwithstanding  the 
severity  and  authority  of  that  good  decree  of  the  qucen*s  time) 
printing  and  printers,  about  the  year  J  637?  ^^re  grown  to  such  a 
monstrous  excess  and  exorbitant  disorder,  that  the  prudent  limits 

,  and  rules  of  that  laudable  decree  were  as  much  transgressed  and 
infringed  at  that  time,  as  the  King's- Bench  rules  in  Southwark 
have  been  extended  and  eloined  in  later  days,  for  want  of  due  ex- 
ecutipn  of  justice. 

Wherefore,  by  the  special  command  of  our  late  royal  and  most 
illustrious  king  Charles,  of  blessed  memory,  the  right  honourable 
Thomas  Lord  Coventry,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  f^ngland; 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  Grace  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  the  Lords  Chief  Jus- 

.  tices,  and  the  Lord  Chief  BaroiT,  being  sat  together  in  council  in 
the  Star-Chamber,  11  July,  13  Car.  and  reviewing  and  maturely  ^ 
considering  the  said  decree  and  ordinances  of  the  queen*s  time;  in 
T^ry  great  wisdom,  pruderice,  and  policy  of  state,  thought  fit  and 
adjudged  not  only  to  confirm  the  same,  but  also  to  make  and  sab- 
join  thereto  several  useful  and  convenient  additions  and  supple- 
ments, as  the  reason  of  state  and  the  necessity  of  the  times  did  then 
require-  Which  last  decree  (with  due'  renown  to  the  memory  of 
the  makers  thereof)  was  the  best;and  most  exquisite  form  and  con- 
stitution foi*  the  good  government  and  regulation  of  the  press,  that 
ever  was  pronounced,  or  can  reasonably  be  contrived,  to  keep  it  -^ 
in  due  order  and  regular  exercise. 

But  now  may  we  well  with  sorrow  cry  out  at  this^day,  with  the 
comedian,  O  temporal  O  mores!  or,  in  another  sense,  with  the 
•pouse  in  the  Canticles,  ch.  ii.  v.  15.  ^'  Take  us  the  foxes,  the 
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little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines,  for  oar  Tiheshare  tender  grapes/'* 
NeVer  was  there  such  an  honourable^  iogenioas,  and  profitable' 
mystery  and  science  in  the  world  so  basely  intruded  upon,  and  dis. 
esteemed,  so  carelesly  regarded,  so  unworthily^ subjected  lo  infamy 
and  disgrace,  by  being  made  so  common,  as  printing  hath  been 
since  1640,  in  the  days  of  our  miserable  confusions  and  calamities : 
Neither  can  it  be  repaired,  or  restored  to  its  native  worth  and  re- 
gular constitution,  so  long  as  such  horrid  monstrosities!  and  gib. 
boos  excrescences  are  suffered  to  remain  and  tumour  in  that  disor- 
derly and 'confused  body,  as  now  it  existcth  in  itself. 

The  excessive  number  of  printing.houscs  and  master.priiiters,  pr 
such  at  leaiit  as  use  and  exercise  the  faculty  of  printing  (though 
some  be  booksellers  only  by  trade  and  education,  and  others  are 
of  other  trades,  not  relative  to  printing)  is  at  present  multiplied 
and  increased  to  above  triple  the  number  of  twenty,  ccmstituted  by 
that  decree  of  the  Star*Chamber ;  so  that,  by  means  of  that  exor- 
bitant and  excessive  number  of  above  sixty  printing-houses  in  and 
aboot  London,  and  the  necessitous  conditions  of  many  of  the  prin- 
ters themselves,  and  the  imposition  of  others  upon  them  (who,  if 
the  J  will  not  adventure  to  print  for  them  what  is  unlawful  and  of- 
fensive to  the  state  and  government,  being  treasonable  and  sediti- 
ous^ and  most  profitable  for  sale,  shall  not  be  employed  upon 
thisgs  lawful  and  expedient)  all  the  irregularities,  inconv^ienc^, 
and  mischiefs,  that  can  be  imagintd  to  be  committed  and  done  by 
the  too  much  liberty  and  licentiousness  of  the  press,   have  been 
and  are  occasioned  at  this  day,  and  daily  will  (without  some  speedy 
remedy  and  restriction,  for  the  better  encouragement  of  Che  honest 
and  ingenious  artists)  be  continued  amongst  us.  '  How  can  U,  in 
reason,  be  conceived  to  stand  with  the  royalty 'and  dignity  of  his 
most  excellent  majesty  (whom  God  Almighty  prosper  and  pre« 
serre)  or.  with  the  safety  and  security  of  his  kingdoms,  to  permit 
and  suffer  cither  the  fore-mentioned  inconveniences  for  the  future^ 
or  such  notorious  impieties  and  abominable  indignities  and  inso- 
lences, done  and  offered  to  his  majesty's  most  sacred  person  and 
estate,  to  go  unpunished  in  the  actors  thereof;  who  are  neverthe- 
less in  tru tit  and -reality  his  majesty's  printers ;  against  whom  there 
is  jost  cause  of  complaint  at  this  present.     As  for  example,  Mr. 
Christopher  Barker  and  Mr.  John  Bill,  by  their  education  and 
quality,  have  little  or  no  skill  or  experience  in  the  faculty  and  art 
of  printing,  as  to  the  manual  operation  thereof,  being  never  brought 
up  in  that  mystery :  And  the  old  proverb  is  and  will  be  trpe,  (o 
wit,  Senex  Psittacus  nan  capii  ferulam.     And  albeit  they  are  said 
and  ii|title  themselves,  (by  a  rery  questionable  and  doubtful  autho- 
rity both  in  law  and  equity)  to  be  his  majesty's  printers;  y^X  in- 
deed are  they  but  nominal  and  titular ;  for  that  the  manual  work 
and  impression  itself,  as  well  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  as  also 
pf  his  majesty's  proclamations,  and  other  royal  acts  of  state,  hath 
been  actually  p^ormed  by  Thomas  Newcomb,  John  Field,  and 
Henry  Hills,*  printers :  Which  three  persons,  to  give  them  their 
proper  characters,  have  been  the  only  insruments  and  incendiaries 
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against,  and  enemies  to  his  most  sacreii  majesty,  and  his  friends^; 
in  their  stations  and  qualities,  before  and  erer  since  the  detestable 
and  unparalleled  marder  of  our  blessed  sovereign  his  royal  father^ 
as  far  as  the  extent  of  the  press  could  make  thena  capable  or 
MLtaiit. 

Who  printed  the  pretended  act  of  the  commops  of  England  for 
the  settiirg  up  an  high  court  of  justice,  for  the  tryal  of  his  mar. 
tyred  majesty,  in  1648  i  Or,  the  acts  for  abolishing  kingship,  and 
renouncing  the  royal  line  and  title  of  the  Stnarts  ?  Or,  for  die  de- 
claring what  offences  should  be  adjudged  treason  ?  For  taking  the 
engagement?  For  sale  of  dean  and  chapters  lands?  For  s&le  of  the 
king's,  queen's,,  and  prince's  goods  and  lands,  and  the  fee^farm 
rents?  For  sale  of  delinquents  lands?  Or,  the  pVoclamation  of  the 
13th  of  September,  165^,  after  the  fight  at  Worcester,  offering 
one-thonsand  pounds  to  any  person,  to  bring  in  his  majesty's  per. 
son  ?  But  only  John  Field,  printer  to  the  parliament  of  England 
(and  since,  by  Cromwell,  was  and  is  continued  printer  to  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Cambridge)  omitting  many  other  treasonable  offences, 
and  egregious  indignities  dode  by  him  and  H.  Hills  to  the  royal  fa« 
mily,  and  good  old  cause  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  in  all  the  late 
tyrannical  usurpations.  Who  printed  the  Weekly  Intelligencer, 
and  MercuriusPoliticus',  with  the  Cases  of  the  Commonwealth  sta* 
.  ted,  and  that  Interest  will  not  I^'e,  for  Marchamont  Nedham,  6ent.% 
*  from  1650j  till  the  blessed  and  assured  hopes  of  his  majesty's  re* 
storation^  of  late,  but  Thomas  Newcomb,  printer,  dwelling  over* 
against  Baynard's-Castle  in  Thames.street  ?  And  with  what  fami- 
liar  titl<es  of  honour  did  they  salute  his  majesty  therein,  we  pray, 
but  of  young  Ta^quin,  the  son  of  the  late  tyrant,  the  titular  king 
of  Scots,  the  young  Pretender,  with  an  inrfinlte  more  of  the  like 
treasonable  extraction  ?  Which,  for  brerity'r  sake,  and  for  thai 
they  are  of  Milton's  strain,  and  so  publickly  known,  and  were  the 
weekly  trash  and  trumpery  of  erery  hawker,  pedlar,  and  petty 
carrier,  we  omit. «  ■  , 

But  we  cannot  as  yet  pass  over  his  majesty's  good  friends,  HiUs 
and  Field  (take  them  conjunctim  and  divUim:)  What  zealots. and 
fuctors,  or  blood-hounds  or  tarriers  rather,  they  have  been  for 
that  abstract  of  traitors,  tyrants,  and  usurpers,  Oliver  Cromwell, . 
his  son  Richard,  and  the  pretended  Committee  of  Safet}',  in  search, 
ing  for,  seizing,  and  suppressing,  as  far  as  they  could,  all  books, 
treatises,  and  papers,  asserting  the  king's  right  and  title  to  die 
crown,  or  tending  to  the  promotion  of  his  interest,  and  Tindicau 
tion  of  his  authority,  the  worst  of  his  majesty's  enemies  must  ne. 
cessarily,  x^ith  shame  and  detestation,  confess !  And  is  this  all  that 
hath  been  done  by  Hills  and  Field  to  his  majesty  only,  and  his  royal 
relations, and  interests  ?  No !  Their  impieties  and  insolences  have 
mounted  as  high,  as  to  become  actual  and  professed  traitors  against 
the  glorious  crown  and  dignity  of  the  King  of  Kings,  blessed  for 
ever:  Have  they  not  invaded,  and  still  do  intrude  upon  his  ma., 
jesty's  royal  privilege,  prerogative,  and  pre-eminence;  and,  by 
the  pusillanimous  cowardice^  and  insignificant  compact  .of  Mr. 
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CiirUtoplMr  Btrker,  «iid  aaotker  of  bit  bum,  and,  not  witkoui 
]>rolNible  tospifi<Mi,  by  tbe  consent  and  oonnitanoe  of  Mr.  Joba 
Bill  (tboiigb  be  was  artiicialiy  defeated  in  bis  expectations  of  pro* 
fit)  bare  tbey  not  obtained  (and  now  keep  in  tbeir  actual  posses.  ' 
don)  tbe  manascript  copy  of  tbe  last  translation  of  tbe  Holy  Bible 
in  Knglisb,.  attested  witb  the  hands  oi  the  Tcnerable  and  learned 
translation  in  king  James's  time,  erer  since  tbe  sixth  of  March, 
1655 ;  and  thereupon,  by  colour  of  an  unlawful  and  forced  en* 
trance  in  tbe  Stationers  Registry,  printed  and  published  ever  since, 
for  tbe  most  part,  in  sereral  editions  of  bibks  (consisting  of  great 
nnmbers)  such  egr^ous  blaspbomies  and  damnable  erralas,  as 
bare  corrupted  the  pure  fountain,  and  rendered  God*s  holy  word 
contemptible  to  multitudes  of  the  people  at  borne,  and  a  latUbrimm 
to  all  the  adrersaries  of  our  religion?  Hare  they  not  suffocated 
and  suppressed  all  books  containing  pious  and  religious  prayers  and 
devotions,  to  be  presented  and  offered  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  for 
tbe  blessing  of  heaven  upon  his  majesty *s  royal  person  and  family, 
and  the  church  and  state,  by  preventing  and  obstructing  tbe  print- 
ing of  the  Common.Prayer,  Primmers,  and  Psalters,  contrary  to 
tbe  statute  of  1  queen  Elisabeth,  c.  %.  and  other  good  laws  and 
ordinances,  and  the  ecclesiastical  canons  of  tbe  church  of  England ; 
unless  that  they  contained  prayers  for  tbeir  late  protector !  And 
are  these  small  offences  to  be  past  and  pardoned,  or  such  as  shall 
deserve  the  favour  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  ?     God  forbid  1 

Impuniias  peccati  pnebet  unsam  peccandi.  The  not  punishing 
of  offences  emboldeneth  offenders  to  commit  greater  enormities  with 
brazen  brows,  as  if  they  were  incorrigible :  And,  as  the  proverb 
saith,  ^^  He,  that  saves  a  thief  from  the  gallows,  shall  be  first  rob., 
bed  himself."  is  not  the  king  as  the  breath  of  our  nostnls,  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  his  person  sacred,  bis  authority  dreadful  i 
And  is  not  all  our  present  and  future  security  and  happiness  in- 
volved in  his  majesty's  preservation  and  prosperity  ?  And  shall  bis 
majesty's  most  apparent  and  implacable  enemies  be  chiefly  entrusted 
in  the  great  concernments  of  his  state  and  government,  as  New- 
comb,  Hills,  and  Field  are  under  his  titular  printers  I  God  for- 
bid. Are  there  not  honest  and  well  affected  printers  in  London, 
sufficient  and  able  and  willing  to  serve  his  majesty,  but  his  grandest 
adversaries  must  be  picked  out  for  his  service  ?  And  are  there  not 
lodgings  enough  about  {he  city  tu  be  had  for  convenii*nce,  but  Mr. 
Christdpher  Barker  and  his  family  must  now  be  entertained  at  the 
house  of  that  libidinous  and  professed  adulterer .  Henry  HiiU  in 
Aldersgate-street  ?  One  that  for  his  heresy  in  religion  (being  an 
anabaptist)  and  his  luxury  in  conversation  (having  hypocritioUly 
confessed  his  fact  in  print,  and  been  imprisoned  for  his  adultery 
with  a  tayior's  wife  in  Blackfriars)  would  scandalise  a  good  chris- 
.tian,  and  an  bonest  man,  to  be  in  his  company.  But,  it  seems, 
tbe  old  confederacy  compacted  between  Barker, -Hills,  and  Field, 
by  the  agitation  of  Nedham,  upon  their  conversion  of  the  copy  of 
the  Bible,  cannot  yet  be  forgotten  ;  albeit  it  tend  never  bo  much 
to  tbe  dishonour,  disparagement,  and  prejudice  of  his  majesty's 
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affairs?  And  therefore  it  is  more  than  time,  as  is  humblj  con. 
oeiyed,  that  as  well  the  estabHshment  of  his  oofajesty's  office  of 
printer,  as  also  the  regulation  of  the  number  of  printers  in  Eng.;. 
land  within  good  rales  and  limits,  were' speedily  provided  for  and 
determined ;  and  not  any  longer  be  carelesly  and  improTfdently  left 
and  subjected  to  such  extreme  mischiefs,  and  fatal  inconveniences; 
And  moreover^  it  is  very  fit  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  how 
much  mischief  and  sedition  a  press  at  New  England  may  occasion 
and  disperse;  in  this  juncture  of  time,  if  the  licentiousness  thereof 
be  connived  at,  and  any  longer  tolerated ;  whenas  we  daily  see 
such  ventilations  of  opinions,  inclining  to  factions  and  seditions, 
are  the  common  merchandise  of  the  press  about  the  city  of  Lon-. 
don;  which,  to  a  sober  christian  and  loyal  subject,  are  plainly 
destructive  both  of  church  and  state ;  which  God  for  his  glory 
unite,  preserve,  and  propagate  in  the  old  good  order  and  govern- 
ment. 

Having  thus  truly  represented  to  publick  view  the  cause  of  our 
lamentation,  we  will  never  despair  of  his  majesty's  seasonable  and 
timely  redress ;  being  humbly  confident,  that,  for  want  of  loyal 
and  dutiful  information  presented  to  his  majesty,  many  fanaticks 
and  disaffected  persons  lo  his  person  and  government,  by  a  little 
counterfeit  conversion  and  hypocritical  subjection  j  do  continue  and 
creep  into  his  majesty's  service,  in  many  great  places  of  trust  and 
profit,'  who,  being  dyed  in  grain  in  the  principles  of  popular  li- 
berty, would  willingly  cast  off  his  majesty's  sacred  authority,  and 
abandon  his  person,  as  they  did  his  royal  father's,  if  God,  for  our 
sins,  in  judgment,  should  permit  them  the  least  opportunity,  Quod 
malum  infandum  avert  at  Deu»! 

But,'  briefly  to  conclude,  we  most  humbly  submit  the  necessity 
of  our  speedy  reformation  and  redress,  upoii  consideration  of  the 
many  great  miseries  and  calamities,  that  have  happened  not  only  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  also  in  Germany,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Switzerland^  and  other  countries  and  places,  by 
the  exorbitant  and  unlawful  exercise  of  printing  in  modern  times. 
Which,  had  the  science  and  use  thereof  been  known  in  the  time  of 
the  grand  profession  of  the  Donatist  and  Arian  heresies,  would 
have  immerged  and  drowned  the  whole  world  in  a  second  deluge  of 
4>lood  and  confusion,  to  its  utter  destruction,  long  time  since.  Yet 
however,  if  our  mystery  be  confined  within  fit  and  convenient 
bounds,  and  not  permitted  transilire  limites^  it  is  and  will  be  of 
singular  use  and  convenience;  to  his  majesty  and  his  dominions ; 
Otherwise,  though  the  art  be  so  exquisite  and  ercellent  in  itself, 
yet,  by  corruption  and  depravation,  it  will  become  the  more  per-  - 
nicious.and  perillous:  As  the  strongest  and  rictiest  wine,  for  want 
of  good  caring,  will  turn  to  the  sharpest  vinegar;  and  a  little 
wound  or  contusion,  neglected,  will  soon  mortify  and  corrupt  it- 
self to  an  immedicable  gangrene. 

Ignis,  ab  exigoo  nascens,  extingaitur  undiL ; 

S6d  postquliiD.crevtt,  volitantq;  ad&yderaflammae,  ; 

Yii  putei,  fontes,  Huvii  succurrere  possnot^ 
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In  English  thus: 

A  li ale  fire  Co  qiieocb  is  done  w  idi  ease  ; 
Bot,  wbeo  It  raji^,  aod  the  flames  increjise, 
Poods,  fooDtaim,  ri  ten  scarce  cao  U  sorcease. 

The  application  is  easily  inferred,  in  reference  to  the  inconvenU 
ence  of  exorbiUmt  and  irregular  printing  in  general.  And)  for  his 
majesty's  titular  printers  Mr.  fiarker  and  Mr.  Bill,  let  them  con* 
aider  themselves  (as  all  other  wise  men  will  and  must  do)  under  this  ^ 
trite  and  excellent  aphorism,  to  wit,  Impo$Miie  estj  vel  verh  od* 
modum  dtgicUcy  ui  qui  ipsa  opera  non  iracianiy  periie  vaieani 
Judicare. 

Impossible,  or  very  hard  be  'LwiU, 
ToJiid{;e  a  work  well,  wherein  tb*ave  no  skill. 

If  a  presentment  should  be  made  of  the  matter  of  this  complaint 
to  any  capable  iuquest  in  this  Vingdom,  they  would  indorse  it  Uilla 
veruj  and  not  return  It  with  an  Ignoramus. 

All  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  publick  consideration,  in 
hopes  of  regulation  and  speedy  reformation. 

God  save  the  King, 


ENGLAND'S   JOY: 

Ok, 

A  RELATION  OF  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  PASSAGES, 

FROM  HIS  MAJESTY*S  ARRIVAL  AT  DOVER, 

TO  UIS  ENTRANCE  AT  WHITEHALL 

London:  Printed  by  Tbo.  Creaky  1660.    Quarto,  containing  eight  Pagei. 


BEING  come  a.board  one  of  the  fairest  of  those  ships,  which 
attended  at  Sluys,  for  waftjng  him  o^er  from  the  Hague  in 
Holland;  and,  therein  having  taken  leave  of  his  sister  the  princess 
royal,' he  set  sail  for  England  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  93, 
1660.  And  having,  during  his  abode  at  s«i,  given  new  names  to 
that  whole  naVy  (consisting  of  twenty. six  goodly  vessels)  he  arri- 
Ted  at  Dover  on  the  Friday  following  (viz.  May  the  115th)  about 
two  of  the  clock  in  the  afiemoon.  Heady  on  the  shore  to  receive 
him,  stood  the  Lprd  General  Monk,  as  also  the  Earl  of  Winchel. 
sea,  constable  of  Dover  castle,  with  divers  persons  of  quality  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  mayor  of  Dover,  accompanied  by  his  bre- 
thren of  that  corporation  on  the  other,  with  a  rich  cano{)y. 

As  soon  as  he  had  set  foot  on  the  shore,  the  lord  general,  pre- 
senting himself  before  hiiii  on  his  knee^  and  kissing  his  royal  hand, 
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was  embraced  by  his  majesty,  and  rei^eiypd  cliTers  gracious  expres- 
sions of  the  great  sense  he  had  of  his  loyalty,  and  in  being  so  in- 
strumental in  this  his  restoration. 

There  also  did  the  corporation  of  Dorer,  and  the  Earl  of  Win. 
Chelsea,  do  their  duties  to  him  in  like  sort;  all  the  people  mak- 
ing joyful  shouts;  and  the  great  guns  from  the  ships  and  castle 
telling  aloud  the  happy  news  of  this  his  entrance  up(m  English 
ground. 

From  thence,  taking  coach  immediately,  with  his  royal  brothers, 
thA  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  he  passed  to  Barham^down 
(a  great  plain  lying  betwixt  Dorer  and  Canterbury)  where  were 
,  drawn  up  divers  galUnt  troops  of  horse,'  consisting  of  th^  aobility^ 
knights,  and  gentlemen  of  note,  clad  in  Tery  rich  apparel,  com. 
manded  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Earls  of  Oxford,  Derby, 
,  Northampton,  Winchelsea,  Litchfield,  and  the  Lord  Viscount 
Mordaunt:  As  al^o  several  foot  regiments  of  the  Kentish-men, 
Being  entered  the  Down  on  horseback,  where  multitudes  of  the 
country- people  stood,  making  loud  ohoats,  he  rode  to  the  head  of 
each  troop  (they  being  placed  on  his  left  hand,  three  deep)  who, 
bowing  to  him,  kissed  the  hilts  of  their  swords,  and  then  flourished 
them  above  their  heads,  with  no  less  acclamations ;  the  trumpets, 
in  the  mean  time,  also  ecchoing  the  like  to  them. 

In  ihe  suburb  at  Canterbury  stood  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of . 
that  ancient  city,  who  received  him  with  loud  musick,  and  pre^ 
sented .  him  with  a  cup  of  gold,  of  two-hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
Taluo.  Whence,  after  a  speech  made  to  him  by  the  recorder,  he 
passed  to  the  Lord  Camden's  house,  the  mayor  carrying  the  swor4 
befcHre  him. 

During  his  stay  at  Canterbury  (which  was  till  Monday  mom-, 
ing)  he  knighted  the  Lord  General  Monk,  and  gave  him  the  en- 
signs of  the  most  honourable  order  of  the  garter :  And  Garter^ 
principal  King  at  Arms,  sent  the  like  unto  the  Lord  Admiral 
Montague,  then  a-board  the  navy,  riding  in  the  Downs.  Ther^ 
likewise  did  he  knight  Sir  William  Maurice,  a  member  of  the  house 
of  commons,  whom  he  constituted  one  of  his  principal  secretaries 
of.  state. 

From  Canterbury  he  came,  on  Monday,  to  Rochester,  where 
the  people  had  hung  up,  over  the  midst  of  the  streets,  as  he  rode, 
many  beautiful  garlands,  curiously  made  up  ^ith  costly  scarfs  and 
ribbands,  deck^  with  spoons  and  bodkins  of  silver,  and  small 
plate  of  several  sorts ;  and  some  with  gold  chains,  in  like  sort  as 
at  Cai^terbury  ^  each  striving  to  outdoe  others  in  all  expressions 
of joy. 

On  Tuesday,  May  the  ^9th  (which  happily  fell  out  to  be  the 
anniversary  of  his  majesty's  birthlday)  he  set  forth  of  Rochester 
in  his  coach ;  but  afterwards  took  horse  on  the  farther  side  of 
Black-heath,  on  which  spacious  plain  he  found  divers  great  and 
eminent  troops  of  horse,  in  a  most  splendid  and  glorious  equi- 
page ;  and  a  k\nd  of  rural  triumph,'  expressed  by  the  country 
8wain%^  in  a  Morric9»dance,  with  the  old  musick  of  taber  and. 
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pipe,  wbidi  W4I  perfonned  with  4dl  a^tj  and  diMrftlMit  hM» 
'  finable. 

•  And  from  this  heath  the  troops  marchad  off  before  hin,  vis. 
Major-giBDeFal  Brown's,  the  MerchantoulTenturers,  Aldermaa 
Robinson's,  the  Lord  Majnard's,  the  Earls  of  Norwich,  Peters 
borongh,  Cleveland,  Derby,  Duke  of  Richmond's,  and  his  ma. 
jesty's  own  Itfe-gnard. 

In  this  order  proceeding  towards  London,  tbero  were  placed  in 
D^ptford,  on  his  right  hl^ld  (as  he  passed  through  the  town)  above 
an  hundred  proper  maids,  clad  all  alike,  in  white  garments,  witk 
scarfs  about  them ;  who,  having  prepared  many  flaskets  covered 
with  fine  linnen,  ind  adorned  with  rich  scarfs  and  ribbands,  which 
flaskets  were  full  of  flowers  and  sweet  herbs,  strowed  the  way  be* 
fore  him  as  he  rode* 

From  thence,  passing  on,  he  came  into  St.  George's  Fields  in 
Sonthwark,  where  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in 
th^r  scarlet,  with  the  recorder,  and  other  city  council,  waited  for 
him  in  a  large  tent,  hung  with  tapestry  ;  in  which  they  had  placed 
a  chair  of  state,  with  a  rich  canopy  over  it  When  he  came  thi« 
ther,  the  lord  mayor  presented  him  with  the  city  sword^  and  the 
recorder  made  a  speech  to  him ; .  which  being  done,  he  alighted, 
and  went  into  the  tent,  where  a  noble  banquet  was  prepared  for 
him. 

From  this  tent  the  proceeding  was  thus  ordered,  viz.  First,  the 
city-marshal  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  bis  majesty's  life-guard :  neit 
the  sheriffs  trumpets ;  then  the  sheriffs  men  in  scarlet  clokes,  laced 
with  siWer  on  the  capes,  carrying  javelins  in  their  hands ;  then  di« 
vers  eminent  citizens  well  mounted,  ail  in  black  velvet  coats,  and 
chains  of  gold  about  their  necks,  and  every  one  his  footman,  with 
suit,  cassock,  and  ribbands  of  the  colour  of  his  company;  all 
which  were  made  choice  of  out  of  the  several  companies  in  this  fa* 
mous  city,  and  so  distinguished;  and,  at  the  head  of  each  distinc* 
tion,  the  ensign*  of  that  company. 

After  these  followed  the  city  council +,  by  two  and  two,  near 
the  aldermen,  then  certain  noblemen  and  noblemen's  sons.  Then 
the  king's  trumjiets,  then  the  heralds  at  arms. 

After  them,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  then  the  Earl  of  Lind. 
sey,  lord  high  chamberlain  of  England,  and  the  Lord  General 
Monk ;  next  to  tjy^n  Garter,  principal  King  of  Arms ;  the  Lord 
Mayor  on  his  right  hand,  bearing  the  city  sword,  and  a  Gentleman 
Usher  on  his  left,  and,  on  each  side  of  them,  the  Serjeants  at  Arms 
with  their  maces. 

Then  the  King's  Majesty,  with  his  equeries  and  footmen  on 
each  side  of  him,  and,  at  a  little  distance  on  each  hand,  his  royal 
brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester;  and,  after  them, 
divers  of  the  king's  servants,  v,ho  came  with  him  from  beyond  sea; 
and,  in  the  rear  of  all,  those  gallant  troops,  viz.  the  Duke  of 
Rockingham,  Earls  of  Oxford,  Northampton,  Winchelsea,  Litch« 

#  Or  lurm*  of  the  Company  painted  or  embroidered, 
t  Common  CoiuidL 
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field,  antl  tlie  Lord  Mordaunt;  also  five  regiments  of  horlse  belong, 
ing  to  the  army. 

iit  this  magnificent  fashion  his  majesty  entered  «the  borough  of 
Southwark,  about  half  an  hour  past  three  of  the  clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon; and,  within  an  hour  after,  the  city  of  London,  at  the 
Bridge ;  where  he  found  the  windows  and  streets  exceedingly  throng, 
ed  with  people  to  beheld  him  ;  and  the  walls  adorned  wi4h  hang, 
ings  and  carpets  of  tapestry,  and  other  costly  stuff;  and  in  many 
places  sets  of  loud  musick ;  all  the  condnits,  as  he  passed,  running 
claret  wine ;  and  the  several  companies  in  their  liveries,  with  the 
ensigns  belonging  to  them ;  as  also  the  trained  bands  of  the  city 
standing  along  the  streets  as  he  passed,  welcoming  him  with  joyful 
acclamatio'ns. 

And,  within  the  rails  where  Charing-cross  formerly  was,  a  stand 
of  six-hundred  pikes,  consisting  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  as  had 
,  been  officers  of  the  armies  of  his  late  majesty  *  of  blessed  memory ; 
the  truly  noble  and  valiant  Sir  John  S  to  well,  Knight  of  the  honour, 
able  Order  of  the  Bath,  a  person  famous  for  his  eminent  actions 
and  sufferings,  being  in  the  head  of  them. 

From  which  place,  the  citizens,  in  velvet  coats  and  gold  chains, 
being  drawn  up  on  each  hand,  and  divers  companies  of  foot  sol- 
diers; his  majesty  passed  betwixt  them,  and  entered  White-hall  at 
seven  of  the  clock,  the  people  making  loud  shouts,  and  the  horse 
and  foot  several  voUies  of  shot,  at  this  his  happy  arrival.  Where 
the  house  of  lords  and  commons  of  parliament  received  him,  and 
kissed  his  royal  hand.  A't  the  same  time  likewise  the  Reverend  Bi- 
shops of  Ely,  Salisbury,  Rochester,  and  Chichester,  in  their  epis- 
copal habits,  with  divers  of  the  long  oppressed  orthodox  clergy, 
met  in  that  rpyal  chapel  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh,  at  Westmin. 
ster;  there  also  sung  Te  Deum^  Sec,  in  praise  and  thanks  to  Al. 
mighty  God,  for  this  his  unspeakable  mercy,  in  the  deliverance  of 
his  majesty  from  many  dangers,  and  so  happily  restoring  him  to 
rule  these  kingdoms^  according  to  his  just  and  undoubted  right. 

•  King  Charles  T. 
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CENSURE*  OF  THE  IlOTA 
UPON  MR.  MILTON'S  BOOK, 

INTITLED, 

The  readjf  and  easy  Way  to  establuh  a  free  Commontceaith. 

Die  Lqos  26|  Maitii»  1660. 

Ordered  by  the  RoU,  thftt  Mr.  Harrington  be  desired  to  draw  up  a  Narr»- 
tive  of  this  Daj's  Proceediti^  upon  Mr.  Miltoir»  Bool,  called,  ''The 
ready  aod  easv  Way,  &c."  Aud  to  cause  the  same  to  be  fuichwith  printed 
and  published,  aud  a  Copy  thereof  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Milton. 

TRUNDLE  WHEELER,  Clerk  lo  the  Rota. 

Pruted  at  London  by  Paul  Giddy,  Printer  to  the  Rota,  at  the  Sii^Q  of  the  Wind- 
mill in  I'um-a^in  Lone,  1660,    Quarto,  conCaininf  sixteen  pa^. 


I 


SlE, 

AM  commanded,  bj  this  ingenious  Contention  of  the  Rota,  to 
giye  you  an  account  of  some  reflexions  that  they  have  lately 
made  upon  a  treatise  of  yours,  which  you  call,  The  ready  and 
easy  Way  to  establish  a  free  Commonicealth ;  in  which  I  must  first 
bespeak  your  pardon,  for  being  forced  to  say  something,  not  only 
against  my  own  spnse,  but  the  interest,  whicji  both  you  and  I  carry 
on ;  for  it  is  enjoined  me  to  acquaint  you  with  all  that  was  said, 
although  I  take  as  little  pleasure  to  repeat  it,  as  you  will  do  to 
hear  it.  For  whereas  it  is  our  usual  <;ustom  to  dispute  every  thing, 
how  plain  or  obscure  soever,  by  knocking  argument  against  argu. 
ment,  and  tilting  at  one  another  with  our  heads,  as  rams  fight,  un« 
til  we  are  out  of  breath,  and  then  refer  it  to  our  wooden  oracle, 
the  box ;  and  seldom  any  thing,  how  slight  soever,  bath  appeared, 
without  some  patron  or  other  to  defend  it :  I  must  confess,  I  ne- 
ver saw  bowling-stones  run  so  unluckily  against  any  boy,  when 
his  hand  has  been  out,  as  the  ballots  did  against  you,  when  any 
thing  was  put  to  the  question,  from  the  beginning  of  your  book  to 
the  end;  for  it  was  no  sooner  read  over,  Mit  a  gentleman  of  jour 
acquaintance  said,  he  wished,  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as'  the 
cause  you  contend  for,  that  you  had  given  you,r  book  no  name, 
like  an  anabaptist^s  child,  until  it  had  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
or  else  that  you  had  got  some  friend  to  be  gossip,  that  has  a  luckier 
hand  at  giving  titles  to  bpoks  than  you  have.  For  it  is  observed, 
you  have  always  been  very  unfortunate  that  way,  as  if  it  were  fa. 

•  Thb  it  tlie  90th  nanber  in  tbe  csMOofoe  of  pamphleU  in  tbt  Htrleiaa  Ukmyt 

I 
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tal  to  yoa,  to  prefix  balls  and  nonsense  to  the  rerj  fronts  pf  jonr 
learned  works,  as  when  yoa  call  Salmasiusy  Claudius  Anont/mutj 
in  the  yery  title  of  that  admired  piece,  which  yoa  writ  to  confute 
his  wife  and  his  maid.  As  also  in  that  other  learned  labour  of 
yours,  which  you  stile  Tetrachordon^  that  is  to  say,  a  Fiddle  with 
four  Sitings;  but,  asyou  render  it  a  four-fold  cord,  with  which 
you  undertake  (worse  than  Captain  Ottor,  and  Cuthbert  the  Bar. 
ber)  not  to  bind,  but,  most  ridiculously,  to  unty  matrimony.  But 
in  this  book,  he  said,  you  were  more  insufierable ;  for  you  do  not 
only  stile  your  declamktion,  The  ready  and  easy  Way^  as  if  it 
were  the  best  or  only  way,  to  the  disparagement  of  this  most  in. 
genious  assembly,  who  are  confident,  they  hare  proposed  others 
much  more  considerable;  but  do  Tery  indiscreetly  profes$,  in  the 
same  place,  to  compare  the  excellencies  of  a  commonwealth  with 
the  inconyeniencies  and  dangers  of  kingship;  this,  he  said,  was 
foul  play,  and  worse  logiek.  For,  as  all  conycniencies,^  in  this 
world,  carry  their  inconyeniencies  with  them,  to  compare  the  best 
of  one  thing  with  the  worst  of  another  is  a  rery  unequal  way  of 
comparison.  He  had  observed^  that  comparisons  were  commonly 
made  on  the  wropg  side,  and  so  was  this  of  yours,  by  your  own 
confession.  To  this  another  added,  He  wondered  you  did  not  glre 
oyer  writing,  .since  you  haye  always  done  it  to  little  or  no  pur. 
pose;  for,  though  you  haye  scribbled  your  eyes  out,  your  works 
haye  never  been  printed,  but  for  the  company  of  chandlers  and  to. 
bacco-men,  who  are  your  stationers,  and  the  only  men  that  yend 
your  labours.  He  said,  that  he  himself  reprieyed  the  whole  de. 
fence  of  the  people  of  England  for  a  groat,  that  was  sentenced  to 
yileMundungus,  and  had  suffered  ineyitably,  but  for  him,  though 
it  cost  you  much  oil  and  labour;  and ^ the  Rump  three-hundred 
pounds  a  year,  to  whose  senrice  it  was  more  properly  intended ; 
although,  in  the  close,  you  pronounce  them  to  be  as  ycry  rascals 
as  Salmasius,  a,nd  all  the  christian  world  calls  them,  if  eyer  they 
suffered  any  of  their  fellow-members  to  inyade  the  government,  as 
.  Oliver  Cromwell  and  others  have  since  done,  and  confess  yourself 
'^fooled  and  mistaken,  and  all  you  have  written  to  be  false,  how. 
soever  you  give  yourself  the  second  lye  in  writing  for  them  again. 
After  this,  a  grave  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  said,  You  had  bro- 
ken the  heads  of  all  the  sages  of  the  law,  and  plaid  false  in  the  very 
first  word  of  your  treatise.  For  the  parliament  of  England,  as  you 
call  the  Rump,  nev;er  consisted  of  a  packed  party  of  one  house, 
that,  by  fraud  and  coyin,  had  disseized  the  major  part  of  their  fel. 
.lows,  and  forfeited  their  own  right,  by  abetting  the  ejectment  of 
the  whole  house  of  peers,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  own,  which 
was  always  understood  to  be  the  whole  house,  with  whom  they  had 
but  a  joint  right.  That  they  had  been  several  times  justly  dissol- 
Ted  by  the  army,  from  whom  they  really  derived  their  authority; 
and  the  general  yoices  of  the  people,  in  whom  they  had  declared  the 
supreme  power  to  reside;  and  their  own  confession,  upon  record 
In  their  journal-book.  But  this,  he  said,  you  stole  from  Patriot 
Whitlock)  who  be^an  his  declaration  for  a  free  state  with  ih.Q  same 
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words ;  and  he  wondertd  7011  w««ld  ffiek  and  pilfer  i 
fidlades,  that  haTe  rach  plentiful  store  of  yonr  own  growth.  YcC 
this  was  as  tme  as  that  which  follows^  that  a  great  namber  of  tSm 
faithfnllest  of  the  people  assisted  them  in  throwing  off  kingship  ^ 
for  they  were  a  Tery  slight  nnmber,  in  respect  of  the  whole,  and 
none  of  the  faithfallest  that  forswore  themseWct,  to  nuriotain  and 
defend  tliat  which  they  jndged  dangerous,  and  resolred  to  abolish  s 
And)  therefore,  they  turned  regal  bondige,  as  yoo  word  it,  Iwto 
a  free  commonwealth,  no  more  justly  and  magnanimously,  than 
other  knights  of  the  post  do  their  feats,  by  plain  down-right  per* 
jury.  And  the  nation  had  little  reason  to  trust  such  men  with  their 
liberty  or  property,  that  had  no  right  to  their  own  ears,  but,  among 
the  reat  of  their  cheats,  had  defrauded  the  Tery  pillory  of  its  due. 
This,  being  put  to  the  ballot,  was  immediately  carried  on  In  the 
affirmatife,  without  a  dissenting  pellet.  When  presently  a  gHbtle« 
man,  that  hath  been  some  years  beyond-seas,  said,  he  wondered 
yon  would  say  any  thing  so  false  and  ridiculous,  as  that  this  com- 
monwealth was' the  terror  and  admiration  of  France  itself;  for,  if 
that  were  true,  the  cardinal  and  council  were  Tery  imprudent  to  be* 
came  the  chief  promoters  of  it,  and  strire,  by  all  means  to  uphold 
that,  which  diey  judged  to  be  dangerous  to  themseWes,  and  for  the 
Interest  of  a  nation,  which  they  hate  and  fear  so  much  as  they  do 
us;  for,  if  this  free  stat^  bh  so  terrible  to  them,  they* hare  been 
Tery  unwise,  in  assisting  it  to  keep  ont  the  king  all  this  while,  es* 
pedally  if  they  saw  the  people  of  Paris  and  Bourdeanx  disposed^ 
as  yon  say,  to  imitate  us,  which  appears  Tery  strange;  for,  by 
their  history,  any  man  would  judge,  we  had  catehed  the  disease  of 
them.  As  for  our  actions  abroad,  which  you  brag  of,  he  said,  he 
noTcr  heard  of  any  where  he  was,  until  OllTer  Cromwell  reduced 
ns  to  an  absolute  monarchy,  under  the  name  of  a  free  state;  and 
then  we  beat  the  potent  and  flourishing  republick  of  the  United 
ProTinces.  But,  for  our  actions  at  home,  he  had  heard  abroad, 
that  they  savoured  much  of  Goth  and  Vandal  barbarism,  if  pul. 
ling  down  of  churches,  and  demolishing  the  noblest  monuments  in 
the  land,  both  publick  and  private,  beside  religion  and  all  laws, 
human  and  divine,  may  amount  to  so  much.  And  yety  he  said,  he 
granted  what  you  aQrm,  that  they  were  not  unbecoming  the  rising 
of  a  glorious  commonwealth,  for  such  are  usually  founded  in  fac« 
tion,  sedition,  rebellion,   rapine,   and  murder.     And  how  much 

soever  you  admire  the  Romans,  ab  infami  gentem  deducts 

Afyloy  if  you  remember,  they  were,  at  first,  but  a  refuge  for 
thieves  and  murderers.  In  all  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  New  World, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  republick,  nor  ever  was,  but  only  that 
of  Carthage,  and  some  paltry  GreelL  colonies  upon  the  skirts  of 
Asia.  Minor ;  and,  for  one  commonwealth,  there  have  been  an  hun. 
dred  kingdoms  in  the  world ;  which  argues,  they  should  be  tho 
more  agreeable  to  mankind.  He  added,  commonly  republicks  arise 
from  unworthy  causes,  not  fit  f o  be  mentioned  in  history ;  and  that 
he  had  heard  many  persons  of  honour,  in  Flanders,  affirm,  that 
it  was  not  the  tyranny  of  Jipain,  nor  the  cruelty  of  Dnke  d'Ahra, 
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lior  the  blood  of  their  nolnlity,  nor  rdigion,  nor  ]iberty,,that  madir 
the  Dutch  cast  off  their  obedience  to  theilr  prince,  but  one»penn)r 
excise  Iftid  upon  a  pound  of  butter,  that  made  themimplacabJ  j  de^ 
qlare  for  a  commonweaLth.  That  the  Venetians  were  banished  into 
a  free  state  hy  Atyla,  and  their  glorious  liberty  was,  at  first,  no 
other,  than  he  may  be  said  to' have  that  is  turned  out  pf  his  house. 
That  the  Romans  were  cuckolded  into  their  freedom,  and  the  Pi- 
aans  trapanned  into  theirs,  by  Charles  the  £ighth.  That,  as  com- 
monwealths sprung  from  base  originals,  so  they  hare  ruined  upon 
as  slight  occasions.  That  the  same  Pisans,  after  they  had  spent  all 
they  had  upon  a  freak  of  liberty,  were  sold,  like  cattle,  by  Lewis 
the.  Twelfth.  The  Venetians  hectored,  and  almost  ruined,  by 
Maximilian  tl^  First,  a  poor. prince,  for  refusing  to  lend  him  mo- 
ney, as  they  were  not  long  before,  by  Francesco  Sforza,  about  a 
hastatfl.  The  Florentines  utterly  enslayed,  for  spoking  an  ambas. 
$idor*s  speech,  and  disparaging  Pedro  de  Medici's  fine  liveries.  The 

Genoese But,  as  he  was  going  on,  he  was  interrupted  by  a 

g^tleman  that  came  in,  and  told  us.  That  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig, 

.  the  Brutus  of  our  rcpubUck,  was  in  danger  to  be  torn  to  pieces, 
like, a  Shrpyetuesday  baw,d,  by  the  boys- in  Wesminster-Hall ;  and>^ 
if  he  had  not  shewn  himself  as  able  a  footman  as  he  that  cudgelled 
bim,  he  had  gone  the  way  of  Dr.  Lamb  infallibly.  This  set  all  the 
company  a  laughing,  an^  made  the  trareller  forget  what  he  was 
saying.  After  a.Httle  pause,  a  learned  gentleman  of  this  society  • 
stood  up,  and  said,  he  could  not  but  take  notice  of  one  absurdity 
in  your  discourse,  and  that  is,  where  you  speak. of  liberty  glori- 
ously fought  for,  and  kingly  thraldom  abjured  by  the  people,  &c. 
for,  if  by  liberty  you  mean  commonwealth,  as  you  do,  there  was 
njeyer  any  such  tiling,  as  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  unless  you 
will  state  the  quarrel  at  the  end  of  the  war,  which  is  very  sense- 
less, and  directly  contrary  to  all  oaths  and  enp;agements ;  or  caii 
prove  that  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering  of  some  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  selling  others  as  slaves,  for  taking  up  arms,  in  all  parfs 
of  the  nation,  for  the  king,  are  abjurations  of  his  authority..  And 
he  wondered  you  could  be  so  weak,  or  impudent,  to  play  foul  in  . 
matters  of  fact,  of  which 'there  are  so  many  thousand  witnesses  to 
disprove  you.  But  he  was  of  opinion,  that  you  did  not  believe 
yourself,  nor  those  reasons  you  givej  in  defence  of  commonwealth  ; 
but  that  yon  are  swayed  by  something  else^  as  either  by  a  stork- 
like  fate  (as  a  modern  protector- poet  calls  it,  because  that  fowl  is  . 
observed  to  live  no  whei'e  but  in  commonwealths)  or,  because  you 
have  unadvisedly  scribbled  yourself  obnoxious,  or  else  you  fear, 
such  admirable  eloquence,  as  yours,  would  be  thrown  away  under 
a  monarchy,  as  it  would  be^  though  of  admirable  use  in  a  popular 
government,  where  orators  carry  all  the  rabble  before  them.   For 

^vho  knows  to  how  cheap  a  rate  this  goodly  eloquence  of  yours, 
if  well  managed,  might  bring  the  price  of  sprats ;  as  no  wiser  ora-    . 
t^rs  than  yourself  have  done  heretofore,  in  the  petty  factions, 
Greek  republicks,  whom  you  chiefly  imiUte;  for  all  your  poll* 
ticks  are  derived  from  the  works  of  declaimers,  with  which  sort  of  . 
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writers,  the  ancieot  commonwealths  hid  the  fortene  to  aboeady 
who  left  many  things  behind  them,  in  flTonr  or  flattery  of  the  go* 
Temments  they  lired  under,  and  disparagement  of  others,  to  whom 
they  were  in  opposition,  of  whom  we  can  affirm  nothing  certain, 
but  that  they  were  partial,  and  ncTor  meant  to  giro  a  troe  account 
of  things,  hut  to  make  them  finer  or  worse  tlrnn  tbey  really  are ; 
of  which  men,  one  of  their  own. commonwealth  poets  gires  a  just 
character,  by  sorting  them  amongst  the  worst  of  men: 

All  which  you  hate  outgone  (according  (o  yopr  talent)  in  their 
sereral  ways,  for  yon  have  done  your  fikhXe  endesTOur  to  rob  tho 
church  of  the  little  which  the  rapine  of  the  most  sacrilegious  per- 
sons hath  left,  in  your  learned  work  against  tithes ;  you  haTe  slan- 
dered the  dead,  worse  than  enyy  itself,  and  thrown  your  dirty  out- 
rage, on  the  memory  of  a  murdered  prince,  as  if  the  hangman  were 
but  your  usher.  These  have  been  the  attempts  of  your  stiff,  for- 
mal eloquence,  which  you  arm  accordingly,  with  any  thing  that 
lies  in  your  way,  right  or  wrong,  not  only  begging,  but  stealing 
questions,  and  taking  erery  thing  for  granted,  that  will  serve  your 
turn ;  for  you  are  not  ashamed  to  rob  Oliver  Cromwell  himself, 
and  make  use  of  his  canting,  with  signal  assistances  from  heaven, 
and  answering  condescensions;  the  most  impious  Mahometan  doc. 
trine,  that  ever  was  invented  among  christians,  and  such  as  will 
s^rve  as  well  to  justify  any  prosperous  villainy  amongst  men.  He 
said,  when  God  punishes  a  nation  for  sin,  the  executioners  of  his 
judgments  are  commonly  but  malefactors  reprieved,,  as  they  are 
usually  among  men ;  for  when  he  punished  the  Israelites  for  idola* 
try,  he  made  use  of  greater  idolaters  then  themselves :  And  when 
he  afflicts  a  people  for  their  disobedience  to  a  just  government,  and 
fantastick  longing  after  imaginary  liberty,  it  is  with  infallible  sla- 
very, for  their  deliverers  always  prove  their  tyrants.  This  the 
Romans  found  true,  for  they  had  no  sooner  banished  their  kings, 
but  they  were,  in  few  years,  glad  to  banish  themselves,  from  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  patriots,  the  assertors  of  their  11- 
berty ;  and  that  very  contest  furnished  their  free  state  with  sedi- 
tioD,  and  civil  war,  for  500  years,  and  never  ended,  until  they 
were  reduced  to  an  absolute  tyranny,  under  the  power  of  that  fac- 
tion,  that  took  upon  it  to  vindicate  their  liberty.  He  added,  that 
he  could  not  but  smile  at  one  thing  you  said,  and  that  is,  that  king 
and  bishops  will  incroach  upon  our  consciences,  until  we  are  forced 
to  spend  over  again  all  that  we  have  spent,  and  fight  over  again  all 
that  we  have  fought,  &c.  For  if  you  did  not  look  very  like  a 
cunning  man,  ne  body  would  believe  you,  nor  trust  your  predic- 
tions of  the  future,  that  give  so  ill  an  account  of  things  past,  fiut 
he  held.you  very  unwise  to  blab  any  such  thing;  for  that  party  you 
call  ff^e  have  gained  so  abundantly  much  more  than  they  have  spent, 
that  they  desire  nothing  more,  than  to  tight  over*  the  same  fights 
again^  at  the  same  rate;  and  if  you  could  but  make  your  words 
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g6od«  iie  wobM  uncUrtftke  thej  shwtld  he  tbe  £rst  niep  that^slioiilcf 
set  bishops  aboat  your  consciences.  Fqt  how  Tlte  soeyer  you  make 
Hie  blood  of  faithful  Englishmen,  they  have  itmde  siich  good  mar ^ 
kets  of  it,  that  they  would  be  glad  at  any  time  to  broach  the  whole 
nation  at  the  same  pnte,  and  afford  the  itreasure  of  miraculous  de. 
Itterances,  as  yon  call'  it,  into  the  bargain.  This,  he  added,  was 
easier  to  be, understood,  than  yoni*  brand  of  gentilhrm',  upon  kiiig. 
•hip,  for  which  you  wrest  scripttire  most  unmercifnlly,  to  prore, 
that  though  Christ  said,  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world;  yet 
his  commonwealth  is#  For  if  the  textwhich  you  qilbte.  The  kings 
of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them^  and  they  that  exer^ 
cise  authority  over  them ^  are  called  benefactors :  But  it  shall  not 
be  so  among  you^  &c.  be  to.  be  understood  of  cItII  geyernment 
(and  to  infer  commonwealth,  as  you  will  haye  it  right  or  wrong) 
and  not  to  be  meant  of  his  spiritual  reign,  of  which  he  was  tW 
speaking,  and  expressly  calls  so ;  you  must  proye  that  he  erected 
a  republick  of  his'  apostles,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  scrip- 
ture  every  where  calls  his  goyerhment,  The  kingdom  of  heaven j 
it  ought  to  be  corre<5ted,  and  rendered,  The  commonwealth  of 
heaven^  or  rather.  The  commonwealth  of  this  world;  and  ye^  the 
text  does  as  well  proye  benefactors  heathenish  as  kings ;  for  if  our 
Sayiour  had  meant  to  brand  kingship  with  any  eyil  character,  he 
Would  neyer  haye  stiled  himself  '^  King  of  the  Jews,  King  of  Hea«. 
Ten,  King  of  Righteousness,'^  &c.  as  he  frequently  does;  but  no 
where  a  state-holder  or  keepef  of  the  liberties. 

To  this,  a  young  gentleman  made  answer,  that  your  writings 
are  best  interpreted  by  themselves ;  and  that  he  remembered  in  that 
book,  wherein  yoU  fight  with  the  king's  picture,  you  call  Sir  Phi-  ' 
lip  Sidney's  Princess  Pamela  (who  was  born  and  bred  of  christian 
parents  in  England)  a  heathen  woman ;  and,  therefore,  he  thought 
that  by  heathenish,  you  meant  English ;  and  that  in  calling  king- 
ship, heathenish,  yod  inferred  it  was  th^  only  proper  and  natural 
govccament  of  the  English  nation,  as  it  hath  b^en  proved  in  all 
ages.  To  which  another  objected,  that  such  a  sense  was  quite  con* 
trary  to  your  purpose;  to  which  he  immediately  replied,  that  it 
Was  no  new  thing  with  you  to  write  that,  which  is  as  well  against 
a^  for  your  purpose.  After  much  debate,  they  agreed  tp  put  it  to 
the  ballot,  and  the  young  gentleman  carried  it  without  any  con- 
tradiction. That  done,  a  gentleman  of  good  credit  here,  taking 
occasion  from  the  former  discourse,  said,  you  had  shewn  yourself 
as  able  a  divine,  as  a  statesman ;  for  you  had  made  as  politick  pro- 
vision for  spiritual,  as  civil  liberty,  in  those  pious  and  orthodox 
fthough  seemingly  absurd  and  contradictory)  grounds  you  havd 
laid  down,  in  order  thereunto,  which  being  rightly  interpreted,  do 
say,  or  by  consequence,  infer  thus  much:  That  the  church  of 
Christ  ought  to  have  no  head  upon  earth,  but  the  monster  of  many 
heads,  the  multitude,  who  are  the  only  supreme  judges  of  iCll  mat- 
ters that  concern  him ;  a  privilege  they  claimed,  when  he  was  upon 
earth,  when  they  took  upon  them  to  condemn  him,  and  cried,  Cru- 
cify: That  all  christian  laws  and  ordinances  have  a  coerdve  power^ 
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to  see  tbemseWes  put  in  execation,  and  yet  thej  ought  to  be  sub. 
ject  to  every  nian^s  will  and  humour  (which  you  calhhis  best  light) 
and  no  man  to  them  but  in  his  own  sense,  rhat  the  scripture  only' 
ought  to  interpret  itself  (just  as  it  can  read  itself)  and  cyery  man  is 
to  take  the  interpretation  in  such  a  sense  as  best  suits  with  his  own 
capacity,  or  his  occasions :  That  erery  man  may  do  what  be  pleases 
in  matters  of  religion,  but  only  those  that  are  in  authority,  who 
ought  not  to  meddle  in  such  matters,  as  being  of  so  different  a  ha. 
ture  from  their  cognisance  (or  any  other)  that  if  it  be  their  will  to 
command  the  only  true  religion  to  be  observed ,  it  presently  be. 
comes  unchristian,  inhuman,  and  barbarous.  That  no  man  can 
serve  God,  nor  save  his  own  soul,  but  in  a  commonwealth  ;  in  this 
certainty  yon  go  after  your  own  invention,  for  oo  man  ever  heard 
it  before:  But  if  it  should  be  true,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  think,  what 
is  become  of  the  apostles  themselves,  and  all  the  saints  in  the  primi. 
tive  times,  when  there  was  never  a  christian  commonwealth  in  the 
world  ?  That  any  man  may  turn  away  his  wife,  and  take  another 
as  often  as  he  pleases,  as  you  hare  most  learnedly  proved  upon  the 
fiddle,  and  practised  in  your  life  and  conversation,  for  which  you 
have  atchicTcd  the  honour  to  be  stiled  the  Founder  of  a  Sect,  All 
this  you  call  liberty  of  conscience,  and  christian  liberty,  which  you 
conclude  no  government  is  more  inclinable,  not  only  to  favour,  but 
protect,  than  a  free  commonwealth.  In  this,  he  said,  you  say 
right;  for  it  is  notorious  enough,  that  since  we  have  been  but  called 
a  commonwealth,  such  pious  doctrines,  as  these,  have  been  "so 
wonderfully  propagated,  that  England  does  now  abound  with  new 
christians,  no  less  than  Spain  did  of  late  years,  and  of  the  same 
mungrel  breed ;  all  which  agree  in  nothing,  but  the  extirpation  of 
christian  religion,  and  subversion  of  government,  to  which  your 
discipline  docs  naturally  conduce.  For  certainly,  the  most  read^y 
and  easy  way  to  root  out  religion,  is  to  render  it  contemptible  and 
ridiculous ;  which  cannot  be  sooner  done,  than  by  giving  licence 
and  encouragement  to  all  manner  of  frenzies,  that  pretend  to  new 
discoveries  in  matters  of  faith ;  these  will  quickly  make  it  become 
a  sport  and  mockery  to  the  people,  until  it  be  utterly  extinct;  and 
this,  some  of  the  church  of  Rome  found  true,  who  gave  a  greater 
check  to  the  growth  of  reformation,  by  cloathing  some  of  the  new 
professors  in  fools  coats,  and  exposing  them  to  the  derision  of  the 
multitude,  than  by  persecuting,  and  putting  thousands  to  death. 
And  this  is  the  way  you  go,  which  will  never  fail  yon,  as  long  ai 
there  are  fools  and  mad-men  to  carry  on  the  work.  And  with  this, 
if  you  could  but  introduce  the  wholesome  canons  of  the  council  of 
Munster,  it  would  make  an  admirable  model  for  the  ecclesiastical 
part  of  the  republick,  if  it  were  not  for  one  unlucky  circumstance, 
and  that  is,  that  Knipper  Dolling  proclaimed  John  of  Leyden  king, 
and  not  state-bolder.  This,  he  said,  was  ^an  unhappy  mfsfake, 
and  no  less  out  of  your  way,  than  that  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men, 
who  would  have  been  admirable  for  your  purpose,  if  they  had  but 
dreamed  of  a  fifth  free  state. 

By  this  time,  they  began  to  grow  weary  of  ypur  perpetual  fals- 

VOL.  Tll.  I 
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hoods  and  mistakes,  and  a  worthy  knigbt  of  this  as^mbly  stood  up 
and  said,  thai,  if  we  meant  to  examine  all  the  particular  fallacies 
and  flaws  m  your  writing,  we  should  never  have  done;  he  would 
therefore,  with  leave,  delirer  his  judgment  upon  the  whole,  which, 
in  brief,  was  thus :  That  it  is  all  windy  foppery,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  written  to  the  elevation  of  that  rabble,  and  meant  to 
cheat  the  ignorant.  That  you  fight  always  with  the  flat  of  your 
hand,  like  a  rhetorician,  and  never  contract  the  logical  fist.  That 
you  trade  altogether  in  unlversals,  the  region  of  deceits  and  fallacy, 
,  but  never  come  so  near  particulars,  as  to  let  u»know  which,  among 
divers  things  of  the  same  kind,  you  would  be  at.  for  you  admire 
commonwealths  in  general,  and  cry  down  kingship  as  much  at  large, 
without  any  regard  to  the  particular  constitutions,  which  only  make 
either  the  one  or  the  other  good  or  bad,  vainly  supposing  all  sla- 
Tcry  to  be  in  the  government  of  a  single  person,  and  nothing  but 
liberty  in  that  of  many ;  which  is  so  false,  that  some  kingdoms 
have  had  the  most  perfect  form  of  commonwealths,  as  ours  had, 
and  some  republicks  have  proved  the  greatest  tyrannies,  as  all  have 
done  at  one  time  or  other.  For  many,  if  they  combine,  have  more 
latitude  to  abuse  power,  than  a  single  person,  and  less  sense  of 
shame,  conscience,  orhonour  to  restrain  them  ;  fqr  what  is  wick- 
edly done  by  many,  is  owned  by  none,  where  no  man  knows  upon 
whom  in  particular  to  fix  it.  And  this  we  have  found  true  by  ex- 
perience, in  your  patriots  and. assertors  (as  you  call  them)  for  no 
one  ^person  could  ever  have  done  half  the  mischief  they  have  done, 
nor  outlived  the  infamy  they  have  suffered,  without  any  sense  of 
shame.  Beside  this,  as  all  your  politicks  reach  but  the  outside  and 
drcumstances  of  things,  and  never  touch  at  realities,  so  you  are 
yery  soUicitous  about  words,  as  if  they  were  charms,  or  had  more 
in  them  than  what  they  signify.  For  no  conjurer's  devil  is  more 
concerned  in  a  spell,  than  you  are  in  a  mere  word,  but  never  re- 
gard^ the  things  which  it  serves  to  express.  For  you  believe  liberty 
is  safer  under  an  arbitrary  unlimited  power,  by  vertuc  of  the  name 
Commonwealth,  than  under  any  other  government,  how  just  or 
i^estraincd  «oever,  if  it  be  but  called  kingship.  And  therefore, 
Tcry  prudently  you  would  have  the  name  parliament  abolished,  be- 
cause  it  signifies  a  parly  of  our  commons  with  their  Norman  kings. 
But  in  this  yon  are  too  severe  a  Draco,  to  punish  one  word,  for 
holding  correspondence  with  another,  when  all  the  liberty,  you 
talk  so  mnch  of,  consists  in  nothing  else  but  mere  words.  For 
though  you  brag  much  of  the  people's  managing  their  own  affairs, 
you  allow  them  no  more  share  of  that  in  your  Utopia,  as  you  have 
ordered  it,  than  only  to  set  up  their  throats  and  haul,  instead  of 
every  three  years,  which  they  might  have  done  before,  once  in  an 
age,  or  oftener,  as  an  old  member  drops  away,  and  a  new  one  is 
to  succeed,  not  for  his  merit  or  knowledge  in  state  affairs,  but  be. 
cause  he  is  able  to  bring  the  greatest  and  most  deep-mouthed  pack 
of  the  rabble  ihto  the  field ;  a  more  wise  and  equal  way,  in  your 
opinion,  of  ch using  counsellors,  than  any  king  is  capable  of.  But 
he  addwl,  you  hsid  done  worst  of  all,  where  you  are  most  like 
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yonnelf^  and  tliat  is  In  thai  false  and  malicToas  aspersion  of  Pbpish 
and  Spanish  counsels  which  you  cast  on  the  present  king.  For  it 
is  well  known  to  all  the  world,  he  hath  preferred  his  consdenoe 
before  three  crowns,  and  patiently  endured  to  life  so  many  years 
in  exile,  rather  than  change  his  religion ;  which  if  be  would,  have 
done,  or  been  moved  with  such  counsels,  he  migh^  long  since  liave 
procured  all  the  forces  of  the  catholick  world  upon  us ;  whereas  it 
cannot  be  denied  of  his  greatest  opposers,  that  they  are  so  jealous 
of  thdr  ill-gotten  purchases  bought  with  their  crimes,  that  rather 
than  be  in  danger  of  losing  a  pig,  they  would,  with  the  Gergesenes^ 
desire  Christ  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts*  After  this  said,  he 
moved  the  assembly  that  1  might  be  desired  to  deliver  my  judgment 
upon  the  book,  ad  he  and  others  had  done,  which  being  imssedi* 
ately  pastj  I  knew  not,  though  unwilling,  how  to  avoid  it ;  and 
therefore,  I  told  them  as  briefly  as  I  could,  that  that  which  I  dis. 
liked  most  in  your  treatise  was,  that  diere  is  not  one  word  of  the 
balance  of  propriety,  nor  the  Agrarian,  nor  Rotation  In  it,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end ;  without  which,  together  with  a  Lord  Ar. 
ehon,  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  demonstrated,  not  only  in  my 
writings  but  publick  exercises  in  tiiat  coffeehouse,  4hat  there  is  no 
possible  foundation  of  a  free  commonwealth.  To  the  first  and  se. 
cond  of  these,  that  is,  the  Balance  and  the  Agrarian,  ^on  made  no 
objection,  and  therefore,  I  should  not  need  to  make  any  answer* 
But  for  the  third,  I  mean  IVotation,  which  you  implicitly  reject  in 
your  design  to  perpetuate  the  present  members,  I  shall  only  add 
this  to  what  I  have  already  said  and  written  on  diis  subject,  tlmt  a 
commonwealth  Is  like  a  great  top,  that  must  be  kept  up  by  b^ng 
whipped  round,  and  held  in  perpetual  circulation,  for  if  you  dis« 
continue  the  Rotation,  and  suffer  the  senate  to  settle,  and  stand 
still,  down  it  falls  immediately.  And  if  you  had  studied  this  point 
as  carefully  as  I  have  done,  yo»  could  not  but  know,  there  is  no 
such  way  under  heaven  of  disposing  the  vidssitodes  of  command 
and  obedience,  and  of  distributing  equal  right  and  liberty  among  all 
men,  as  this  of  wheeling,  by  which,  as  Chaucer  writes,  a  single 
fart  hath  been  equally  divided  among  a  whole  convent  of  friars,  and 
every  one  hath  had  his  just  share  of  the  savour.  I  told  them,  I 
could  not  but  be  sorry  to  find  so  learned  a  man  so  ignorant,  in  the 
nature  of  government,  as  to  make  disproportionate  parallds  of 
councils  as  you  d^o,  where  you  compare  the  senate  of  Rome  with 
the  grand  council  of  'Venice,  between  which  there  is  no  analogy  at 
all ;  for  the  senate  of  Rome  was  never  the  supreme  power  of  the 
people,  as  the  grand  coundl  of  Venice  is,  but  merely  a  council  of 
state.  Bat  I  wondered  most  of  all,  at  what  politick  crack  in  any 
man's  scull,  the  imagination  could  enter  of  securing  liberty  under 
an  oligarchy,  seized  of  the  government  for  term  of  life,  which  was 
never  yet  seen  in  the  world.  The  Metropolitan  of  all  common, 
wealths,  the  Roman,  did  but  once  adventure  to  trust  its  whole 
power  and  authority.  In  the  hands  of  one  council,  and  that  but  fpr 
two  years,  and  yet  they  had  like  to  have  lost  thdr  liberty  for  ever ; 
whereas  they  had  frequently  In  all  ages  left  it  wholly  in  the  power 
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of  a  single  person,  and  fonnd  it  so  for  from  danger  or  inconTeni* 
^ce,  that  the  only  refuge  thej  had  m  their  greatest  extremity  was, 
to  create  a  dictator.  But  I  could  not  but  langh,  al  they  all  had 
done,  at  the  pleasantness  of  your  fancy,  yrho  suppose  our  noble 
patriots,  when  they  are  inrested  for  term  of  life,  will  s^rre  their 
country  at  their  oWn  charge:  This,  I  said,  was  rery  improbable^ , 
unless  you  meant  as  they  do,  that  all  we  have  is  their  own,  and 
that  to  prey  and  devour  is  to  serve ;  in  which  ihey  have  appeared 
so  able  and  industrious,  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  no  other  pur.^ 
pose,  but,  like  lobsters,  were  all  claws  and  belly.  For  though 
many  laugh  at  me  Cor  accounting  300,000  pounds  in  wooden  ware,, 
towards  the  erecting  of  a  free-state,  in  my  Oceana,  but  a  trifle  to 
the  whole  nation ;  because  I  am  most  certain  that  these  little  pills 
,  the  ballots  are  the  only  pfaysick  that  can  keep  the  body  politick  so^ 
luble,  and  not  suffer  the  humour  to  settle,  I  will  undertake,  that 
if  the  present  members  had  but  a  lease  of  the  gpTcrnment  during 
life^  notwithstanding^wfaatsoerer  impeachment  of  waste,  they  would 
raise  more  out  of  it  to  themselves  in  one  year,  than  that  amounts 
to ;  beside  the  charge  we  must  be  at  in  maintaining  of  gi<ards  to^ 
keep  the  boys  off  them,  aiid  before  half  the  term  be  expired,  they 
would  have  it  untenantable.  To  conclude,  I  told  them,  you  had 
made  good  your  title  in  a  contrary  sense;  for  you  have  really  pro- 
posed the  most  ready  and  easy  vray  to  establish  downright  idavery 
upon  the  nation  that  can  possibly  be  contrived,  which  will  clearly 
appear  to  any  man  that  does  but  understand  this  plain  truth,  that 
wheresoever  the  power  of  proposing  and  debating,  together  virith 
Hia  power  of  ratifying  and  enacting  laws,  is  intrusted  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  person,  or  any  one  council,  as  you  would  have  it,  that 
government  is  inevitably  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  because  they  may 
make  whatsoever  they  please  lawful  or  unlawful  And  that  ty.. 
ranny  hath  the  advantage  of  all  others  that  hath  law  and  liberty 
among  the  instruments  of  servitude.  J.  H. 
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RUMP-PARLIAMENT, 

To  elect y  or  be  elected^  Members'  to  supply  ih  eir  House. 
PriDted  ill  the  year  1660.    Quarto,  containing  sixteen  pages. 

TfiE  repres/Sntative  of  the  paHiament  of  England,  having  for 
many  yelCrs  employed  their  constant  endeavour,  to  impoi^e 
^^cedom  and  liberty  on^the  three  liations ;  notwitlistanding  their  o]>. 
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•tfatie  relnctaiicy  and  opposition  thereunto,  who  would  take  npon 
ttom,  against  all  right  and  reason,  to  be  their  own  judges ;  and  be- 
faig  now,  after  two  scandalous  ejectments, 'and  as  many  signal  re* 
Storations,  bappilj  returned  to  discharge  the  remaining  fragment  of 
their  trust ;  do  find,  to  their  unspeakable  grief,  the  red-coats,  in 
Wliom  they  always  loyally  acquiesced,  failing'  of  their  pay^  to  fail 
Mkewiso  of  their  trust,  and,  seduced  by  etil  counsel,  to  adhere  unto 
the  common  enemy ;  that  is  to  say,  the  said  three  nations,  in  comply, 
ing  with  their  desires  and  addresses,  which  are,  to  hate  this  present 
representatiTO  dissolved,  and  a  free  parliament  speedily  couFcned, 
which  they  tremble  to  think  upon,  or  the  secluded  members  re.ad« 
mitted,  which  they  equally  abominate,  or  the  present  house  sup. 
{^ied  with  new  dections,  which  their  bowels  sigh  to  reflect  on. 
Nerertheless  they  hare,  after  serious  and  mature  deliberation,  rc« 
solred  upon  the  last,  that  is  to  say,  to  fill  up  their  house,  as  be« 
ing,  though  of  dangerous  consequence,  less  horrible  and  dreadful 
Id  themself  es,  than  any  other  way.  And  to  the  end  the  persons  to 
be  elected  may  be  of  as  near  a  condition  as  may  bo^  to  match  the 
present  members,  and  so,  possibly,  go  ha^d  in  hand  with  them,  in 
earrying  on  the  said  work ;  they  hare  agreed  upon  these  following 
qualifications,  and  do  enact,  and.be  it  hereby  enacted,  that  no  per. 
Son  whatsoerer  presume  to  elect  or  be  elected,  under  pain  of  con- 
fiscation of  his  estate,  and  sale  of  his  person,  that  is  not  allowed 
Capable  thereof,  by  the  said  qualifications,  in  which  they  do  pro* 
iess,  before  the  Searcher  of  all  Hearts,  that  they  have  freely  dis. 
covered  the  naked  truth  of  all  their  intentions,  as,  if  their  breasjts 
were  to  be  opened,  and'tbeir  hearts  taken  out,  which  God  defend, 
it  would  manifestly  appear  to  all  the  world.   ' 

Qualiftcqtion  I.-— Whosoever  hath  at  any  time  been  known  to 
take  the  name  of  God  in  rain,  that  is,  to  swear  or'forswcar  him- 
sdf  for  nothing,  without  advantage  to  the  publick,  or  his  own 
particular  concernments,  but  merefy  out  of  rash  and  needless  pro. 
phanation,  is  hereby  declared  utterly  incapable  to  elect,  or  be 
elected,  as  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament.  For  oaths 
have  been  found,  by  eiperience,  to  be  "wonderful  expedients  in 
state-affairs ;  and  ought  not  to  be  made  or  broken,  but  with  great 
and  serious  consideration. 

Qualf/k,  11.— Whosoever  is  noted  td  be  a  sabbafh-breaker,  or 
prophaner  of  the  Lord's  day,  is  declared  incapable  to  elect,'  or  be 
Elected,  &c.  For  he  that  cannot  one  day  in  seven  observe,  at  least 
in  shew,  one  commandment  in  ten,  that  costs  nothing  the  keeping, 
nor  gains  any  thing  by  being  broken.  Is  not  fitly  qualified  to  sit  in 
this  parliament:  For  all  such  sins,  as  have  no  immediate  relation 
to  the  service  of  this  house,  must  be  openly  detested,  that  there 
may  be  ^he  less  notice  taken  of  such  as  are  for  the  advantage  and 
interest  thereof. 

Qualtfic.  III.— Whosoever  hath  at  any  time,  within  the  space 
of  these  twenty  years  last  past,  been  observed  to  be  disguised  in 
drink,  unless  he  can  bring  testimony  that  it  is  his  usual  custom  to 
drink  himself  drunk  in  private  alone,  to  avoid  giving  evil  example, 
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pr  in  secret  and  well  affected  company,  without  heallihe ;  is  4ev 
clare4  incapable  to  elect  or  be  elected :  Prorided  that  surfeit  and 
gluttony  be  not  included  within  this  incapacity^  nor  such  other 
idterations ,  as  may  fall  upon  the  spirit  of  a  man,  a.t  thaaksgiTing 
dinners.  , 

Qualific.  IV.— Whpsoeyer  doth  lire  in  adultery,  or  fornicattoiiy 
or  hath  at  any  time  had  carnal  populatipn  with  the  wife,  sbters,  or 
daughter,  of  any  member  of  parliament,  uqw  sitting,  without  the 
consent  or  satisfaction  of  the  said  member ;  or  Hath  been  seen,  in 
the  day-tipe,  to  resort  to  houses  qf  evil  fame,  pr  frequent  the  com* 
pany  of  common  women ;  is  declared  incapable  to  elect  qr  be  elect- 
edy  &c.  Pro]Fided,  that  this  do  not  extend  to  any  person,  that  hath 
!kept  a  concubine  or  concubines  so  loQg,  that  now  there  is  no  no- 
tice  taken  thei:eof,  or  to  such  as  by  the  loss  of  their  eyes  or  noses, 
botches  Iq  their  ^kii^s,  or  aches  in  their  bones,  can  bring  proof  of 
their  repentance,  and  resentment  of  their  former,  liv^s ;  'as  it  hath 
been  allowed  ii^  the  ca^es  of  William  Lord  Viscount  Monson,  Siie 
Henry  Martin,  Air.  Secretary  §cot,  William  Heyeningham,  Esq; 
^nd  others.  > 

Qualifier  v.— Whospeyer  hath  suffered  for  his  conscience,  eitheic 
by  imprisonment^  sequestration,  or  sale  of  his  estate,  or  hath  re^ 
fuseid  to  take  any  oath  imposed  by  this  parliament,  howsoever 
contradictory  to  any  former  oath,  by  him  taken:  Or  haj;b  gained 
'  nothing  by  the  ruin  of  his  native  country,  nor  is  liable  to  suffer 
by  any  rerolutipn,  that  may  teiid  to  the  general  settlement  thereof, 
l^ut,  being  unbiassed  by  any  party,  is  ^t  liberty  to  promote  the 
proper  and  natural  interests  of  the  nation  in  general :  Or  hath  sub« 
'ficribed  any  petition  or  remonstrance  for  a  free  parliament;  or  foi; 
the  rcadmissipn  of  the  secluded  members  to  their  right  of  sitting; 
pr,  at  a  tim^  to  be  prefixed,  to  determine  the  sittiqg  pf  this  present 
parliament,  or  any  thing  else  against  the  sense  of  this  house,  in 
prder  to  the  settlement  of  the  nation :  Or  hath  declared  against 
taxes,  excise,  free-quarter,  plunder,  arbitrary  gpyeiiiment,  the 
perpetuation  and 'Supremacy  of  the  prcjsei^t  parliament,  continua- 
tion of  the  distractions,  decay  of  trade,  and  slavery  of  the  EngHsh 
nation.  Any,  and  every  such  person,  is  hereby  declared  not  only 
incapable  to  be  elected  a  member  of  this  present  or  any  future  par- 
liament, or  of  bearing  any  office,  or  place  of  trust,  in  this  com- 
monwealth, but  shall  suffer  such  izxihet  pupishment,  either  by  se- 
questration, or  sale  of  his  estate  pf  person,  as  tq  the  ^isdpm  of  this 
house  shall  seem  expedient.  '  n 

Qual{fic.  Vl.-r-Whoseyer  hath  beep  engage^  in  the  late  rebellionsf 
pf  Sir  Creprge  Bpbth,  Bart,  or  Lambert  $ymhell.  Esq;  or  any 
way  aiding  pf  assisting  thereunto ;  Or  hath  sat  or  acted  in,  or  un- 
4er  the  late  committee  of  safety,  pr  had  any  hand  in  the  late  dis- 
tui^bances  of  this  present  parliament ;  is,  beside  such  other  punish- 
ment as  this  hotise  shall  judge  fitting,  declared  incapable  to^elect^ 
pr  be  elected,  to  serve  in  this  or  any  future  parliament :  Provided 
that  this  shall  not  extend  to  such  members  of  this  house,  as;  were 
^pgaged  |a  the  said  insurrectioi^s.     Fpr,  if  all  such  shpul^  b?  V^n^ 
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IMdwd  -before  the  houie  be  fiilt)  there  wonld  not  be  a  qiionim  left 
to  make  it  a  parliament. 

Qiialifie.  VIL— Whosoeyer  hath  called  Charles  Stewart  king,  or 
dmnk  bis  health,  or  prajed  God  to  restore  him  to  his  right,  and 
every  honest  nan  to  his  own,  or  used  any  malignant  and  treason* 
able  eipressions:  Or  hath  called  the  present  parliament  Rump, 
Arse,  Qnm,  Tail,  or  Breech:  Or  hath  rejoiced  at  the  ioterrup* 
tions  ther<rof,  or  wished  it  at  an  end:  Or  hath  sued,  arrested,  re« 
Tiled,  beaten,  kicked,  cuckolded,  trepanned,  or  refused  to  trust 
any  of  the  members  thereof,  during  the  inter Fals:  Or  hath  action 
of  debt,,  or  bill  of  complaint  against  any  member  now  sitting ;  ai^d 
doth  refuse  to  give  the  said  member  a  full  discharge,  and  general 
release;  any,  and  every  such  person,  is  declared  utterly  incapable 
to  elect,  or  be  elected,  to  serve  in  this  present  or  any  future  par. 
iiament,  ojr  qf  'beairing  any  office  or  place  qf  trust  in  this  com* 
monwealtb* 

Qualific.  y  III, — No  roan  shall  be  judg^  qualified,  nor  admitted 
iq  sit  in  this  house  as  a  member  theireof,  that  doth  nqt  first  acknow. 
ledge  this  parliament  to  be  a  free  parliament,  unfounded  by  the 
laws  of  God  or  man ;  that  all  things  are  exposed  to  the  will  of  the 
members  thereof,  who  may  freely  dispose  of  the  estates,  persons, 
consdences,  and  lives  of  men,  as  they  please,  and  afterwards  make 
it  lawful.  That  this  house  hath  a  greater  power  in  civil  affairs  thaii 
the  Turk,  and  in  spiritual  than  the.  Pope,  for  it  is  head  of  churches, 
not  jet  in  be|ng,  and  Judge  more  of  faith,  than  all  the  general 
councils  ever  were.  That  it  can  damn,  and  save,  and  bind,  and 
loose  in  this  world,  in  despigbt  of  the  next;  make  what  it  pleases 
holy  or  profane,  true  or  false,  scrfpture  or  apqcrypha,  and  nq 
man  dares  to  question  its  infallibility ;  and  that  every  member  there* 
of  can  vote  and  swe^r  cpntradictiof|s,  an4  make  others  do  so  too^ 
or  pay  them  for  it. 

QMolific.  IX. — No  man  shall  be  judged  rightly  qualified,  nor  ad* 
nutted  to  sit  in  this  house,  until  he  hath  engaged  to  use  his  chris- 
tian endeavour  to  carry  on  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
that  the  English  nation  may  no  more  u9e  the  Julian  account,  nof 
reckon  by  the  year  of  our  Lord,  but  by  the  Roman  4nd}ctioi|,  aCv 
cording  to  the  custom  of  tho  christians  in  aqcient  times ;  that  is, 
reckon  the  year  by  their  taxes,  and  not  their  taxes  by  the  year :  A 
reformation,  which  ^his  parliament  made  some  progress  in  before 
their  late  interruption,  iihen  they  drew  the  whole  year  within  <ho 
coQipass  of  four  months,  and  dq  intend,  by  God's  help,  to  bring  to 
perfection  with  all  convenient  expedition.   - 

Qualific,  X.— Whosoever  makes  prof^'ssion  of  godliness  and  ho^ 
Uness  of  lifp,  although  he  be  commonly  reputed  to  be  both  a  fool, 
aqd  a  kna^e,  a  notorious  villain,  and  diabolical  hypocrite ;  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  allowed,  if  duly  elected,  to  be  rightly  qualified  to 
sit  in  this  present  parliament.  Provided  that  this  capacity  do  not 
extend  to  Charles  Fleetwood,  Esq;  John  Desbrow,  Yeoman  ;  ancf 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  Knight,  lately  elected ;  or  John  Uewson,  Corilt 
Yfffiieri  of  the  city  of  London. 
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Ordered  that  Dr.  John  Owen,  Mi*.  Hugh  Peters,  and  Major 
John  Wildpaan  be  included  within  this  qualification^  notwithstand- 
ing they  are  in  orders. 

Qudlrfic.  XL— Whosoever  hath  had  a  hand  in  the  late  king's 
blood,  or  petitioned  ^o  bring  him  to  trjal,  or  hath  demolished  his 
houses,  cut  down  his  woods,  or  pulled  d6wn  churches,  to  sell  the 
materials ;  or  can  brinjg  proof,  that  he  hath  been  of  one  or  more 
high.courts^  of  justice,  or  atone  or  more  committees  of  sale  or  se- 
questration, of  the  committee  /or  propagation  of  the  gospel ;  or 
hath  been  a  commissioner  of  the  excise,  a  sequestrator,  treasurer, 
or  trustee,  for  the  sale  of  king's  lands  or  goods,  or  bishops,  and 
deans  and  chapters,  an^d  delinquents  lainds ;  and  bath  gotten  a  con. 
Biderable  estate,  by  buying  or  selling;  the  aforesaid  lands;  and  can 
make  it  appear,  that  his  head  is  forfeited  to  the  Tower  on  London. 
Bridge,  and  the  four  quarters  of  his  outward  man  to  four  respec- 
tive gates  of  the  city,  if  any  revolution  should  happen  to  the  ge- 
neral settlement  of  the  nation.  Any,  and  every  such  person,  is 
.  declared  rightly  qualified  to  sit  in  this  preseiit  parliament,  and  shall 
'be  admitted  without  taking  any  oath  at  all ;  for  a  man's  -skin  is 
tenderer  than  his  conscience,  and  this  world  much  nearer  to  him 
than  the  next. 

Qualific.  XII. — ^yhosoever  can  bring  proof,  by  the  loss  of  his 
ears,  or  otherwise,  that  he  hath  stood  on  the  pillory  for  perjury, 
forgery,  faction,  or  sedition,  to  hinder  the  government  of  the  late 
king;  or  that  h^hath  been  burnt  in  the  hand,  forehead,  or  shoul- 
der, thrown  over  the  bar,  set  in  the  stocks,  carted,  or  whipped  at 
the  tail  of  a  cart,  for  any  thing  by  him  done,  said,  or  written 
Against  the  said  government,  before  the  year  1642,  shall  be  appro- 
ted  as  most  fitly  qualified  to  sit  in  this  present  parliament.  Provi- 
ded that  this  shall  not  extend  to  William  Prynne,  of  Swansirick, 
Esq;  Utter  Bencher  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  nor  to  Major  -Wii., 
liam  Poe. 

Qual/fic.  XIII. — Whosoever  is  son,  brother,  or  nephew,  or 
can  prove  himself  to  be  the  natural  son  or  bastard  of  any  member, 
or  of  the  mother,  sister,  or  wife  of  any  member  of  this  patliament 
now  sitting,  or  any  member  thereof  deceased,  that  sat  since  the 
year  1648,  and  will  engage  to  conform  to  the  sense  of  this  house, 
according  to  the  example  of  the  said  member  unto  whom  he  hath 
relation,  is  hereby  declared  rightly  qualified,  either  to  elect,  or  be  • 
fleeted,  a  member  of  this  present  parliament. 

Qualific.  XIV.— ^Whosoever  can  bring  proof,  that  he  is  a  man 
of  a  publick  spirit,  fit  for  all  times  and  occasions,  of  approved  li- 
berty of  conscience,  and  of  courage  and  resolution  to  encounter 
any  danger  that  extends  to  soul  or  body,  if  need  be,  rather  than 
live  out  of  authority  and  command,  or  under  the  laws  of  God  or 
man^  That  he  hath  proper  suits  for  the  service  of  the  pi-esent  go^ 
yernment,  and  can  do  the«ame  things  by  the  spirit  of  God,^  which 
other  men  are  drawn  to  by  the  temptations  x)f  the  devil.  That  he 
can  break  oaths  by  Providence,  and  forswear  himself,  tb  the  glory 
pf  God;  deal  falsely  and  treacherously  with  men,  out  of  consci- 
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enoe ;  and  rerily  beiiereth  it  to  be  a  greater  sin  to  name  faiA,  than 
to  break  it.  That  religion  is  his  trade,  and  God  himself  his  oeco. 
pation.  That  he  can  hold  forth  anj  usefol,  though  notorioas  an*  . 
tmth,  with  conrenient  obstinacy,  nntil  he  befieTes  hinself,  and  so 
renders  it  no  sin.  That  he  hath  an  excellent  spirit  to  find  out  ways 
of  raising  money,  and  will  deserre  hh  share  both  of  the  snbstance 
and  cnrses  of  the  people.  Any,  and  every  snch  person,  is  decla. 
red  to  be  most  aptly  qualified  to  elect,  or  be  elected,  member  of 
this  present  parliameitt.  ProTided  (hat  this  capacity  do  not  extend 
to  Bulstrode  Whitlock,  Esq;  or  Richard  Sal  way,  Grocer,,  lately 
ejected  this  house. 

Qnalific,  XV. — WhosoeTcr  can  produce  testimony,  that  he  hath 
taken  the  late  oath  of  allegiance  ahd  supremacy,  the  p rotes tation. 
the  solemn  league  and  coTcnant,  the  engagement,  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  present  gorernment,  without  king  or  bouse  of-lords. 
That  he  hath  subscribed  the  addresses,  ta  lire  and  die  with  OH- 
Ter  and  Richard  Cromwell,  and  taken  the  oaths  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  goTemments  under  them,  and  feels  no  alteration ' 
in  his  conscience,  but  is  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration 
of  Charles  Stewart,  King  Jesus,  or  any  other  single  person.  Any, 
and  cTcry  such  person,  is  declared,  as  rightly  qualified  to  elect, 
or  be  elected,  a  member  of  .this  present  parliament,  and  shall  be 
admitted  to  sit^  being  duly  elected,  without  taking  any  further  oath 
at  all. 

Qualific.  XVI.— Ordered,  that  a  bill'  be  forthwith  brought  in, 
io  make  Newgate,  Bridewell,  and  Bedlam  Corporations ;  that 
writs  may  be  issued  out^  to  impower  them  to  chuse  their  respec. 
tive  representatives,  to  serve  in  thfs  present  parliament,  in  as  full 
inanner,  as  the  l)p})er.bcnch  and  the  Fleet  have  already  done. 

Qimlific,  XVII.— Any  nobleman,  or  late  peer  of  the  realm,  that 
will  renounce  his  creation,  or  his  Creator,  and  is  otherwise  quail- 
^ed,  shall  be  allowed  capable  (being  first  naturalised  by  an  act  of 
this  house)  to  be  made  a  knight,  citizen,  or  burgess;  and,  being 
duly  elected  and  sworn,  shall  be  admitted  to  sit  among  the  rab. 
ble  of  this  house,  in  as  full  manner  as  Philip  Herbert,  Esq;  late 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  William  Cecill,  late  Karl  of  Salisbury, 
at  this  present  do.  Provided  that  this  shall  not  extend-  to  any 
peer  of  the  late  other  house,  that,  havini^  a  trade  to  get  his  living 
honestly  by,  did,  nevertheless,  betake  himself  to  so  lewd  a  course- 
of  life. 

Qualific,'\N\\\, — Whosoever,  by  fraud,  covvlf,  or  otherwise, 
hath  possessed  himself  of  another  man's  estate,  or  hath  gotten  into 
his  hands  any  office  or  place,  of  considerable  value,  by  ejecting, 
indirectly^,  the  ris;ht  owner  thereof,  and  does  not  know  how  to 
maintain  and  justify  the  same  so  well,  as  by  being  chosen  a  mem. 
ber  of  this  house,  shall  be  approved  of,  in  so  doing,  to  have  given 
good  security  for  his  fidelity  to  the  present  government,  and  be  ca- 
pable to  elect,  or  be  elected,  &c. 

Qualific,  XIX^ — Resolved,  that  the  curses  of  the  people  shall, 
Irenceforthj  that  is  to  say,  from  this  present  fourteenth  of  Febrn. 
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nrfy  1659,  be  reputed,  and  taken- for  their  free  ▼oices;  and  w]io« 
soever  hath  most  of  the  curses  of  his  country,  shall  be  understood 
to  have  most  of  their  free  voices,  and  be  approved,  as  most  fitly 
qualified  to  sit  in  this  present  parliament.  For  such  will  be  very 
profitable  members  to  this  house,  when  it  shall  be  judged  season^ 
able  to  make  th^  people  pay  for  their  cursing,  as  well  as  they  have 
done  for  their  swearing. 

Qualijk.  XX»-^No  man  shall  be  admitted  to  «it  in  this  house, 
as  a  member  thereof,  howsoever  duly  qualified  and  elected,  except 
before  excepted,  until  he  hath  taken  the  following  oath  upon  th? 
Holy  Evangelists. 

s  THE  OATn. 

^  I  A.  B.  do  swear,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  by 
the  contents  of  this  book,  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  this  present 
government,  as  it  is  now  unestablished,  and  to  the  keepers  of  the 
liberties,  unsight  unseen,  whether  they  are  of  an  invisible  and 
internal  nature,  as  fiends,  pugs,  elves,  furies,  imps,  or  goblins, 
or  whether  they  are  incarnate,  as  redcoats,  lobsters,  corporals, 
troopers,  or  dragoons.  I  do  also  swes^r,  that  neither  Chariest 
Stewajrt,  nor  any  persqn  claiming  from  King  James,  shall  ever 
be  restored  to  the  crown  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  either 
by  foreign  or  domestick  assistance,  all  dispensations  and  outgo^ 
^ngs  of  providence  to  the  contrary  no-twithst^nding.  \  do  like-^ 
wise  swear,  never  to  understand,  nor  believe  any  thing,  that  ifl| 
gainst  tjbe  authority,  interest,  or  sense  of  this  house ;  and  that 
I  will  never  give  my  vote,  to  determine  the  sitting  thereof,  durii^ 
the  natural  life  of  every  respective  member  thereof  now  sitting, 
nor  consent  to  the  establishment  of  any  thing,  but  taxes,'  excise, 
free.quarter,  plunder,  confiscations^  arbitrary  government,  high- 
courts  of  justice,  committees  of  sale  and  sequestration,  a  gospel- 
preaching  ministry,  and  liberty  of  conscience.  \  do  further 
swear,  tiiat  I  will  constantly  believe  in  all  the  priyileges  ^of  par. 
liament,  as  the  house  believes;  and  that  I<wi1l,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  maintain  and  defend  the  same,  although  I  do  not  un« 
derstand,  nor  ever  will,  what  they  are,  qr  how  far  they  extend. 
And  lest  the  present  members  shquld,  when  the  house  is  full,  be 
secluded  by  their  own  votes  (by  which  the  secluded  members  are 
declared  uncapable  of  ever  sitting  in  parliament,  qr  bearing  any 
qffice  of  trust  in  this  commonwealth)  I  do  swear,  that  the  seclu. 
ded  members,  properly  so  called,  are  not  these  who  have  beei^ 
twice  secludedy^  that  is  to;  say,  the  present  members  now  sitting, 
but  those  who  have  been  secluded  but  once,  that  Is,  the  major 
part  of  the  long  parliament.  As  also,  that,  nrhen  it  shall  seem 
good  unto  this  parliament  to  m^ke  every  member  thereof  ax^  offi- 
cer Or  commai^der  of  the  army,  this  house  will,  nevertheless,  be 
no  council  of  officers,  but  a  very  parliament,  and  the  sword  still 
in  the  hand  of  the  civil  magistrate.  I  do  also  swear,  that  yfYoiU 
soever  time  shall  hereafter  produce  (six  governments  oif)  for  the 
advantage  of  the  present  parliament,  or  whatsoever  they  shall  at 
wy  time  do^  ^y^  or  swear,  in  order  thereunto,  hpw  contrar j 
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^  toever  io  anr  thing  by  them  formerlj  done,  taid,  or  sworn^  b, 
^  and  will  be  aiwajt  the  good  old  caose,  and  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
^  That  the  present  distractions  are  for  his  glorr^  and  the  peace  of 
^  th6  goTemment)  and  that  the  slarerj  of  &e  £nglish  nation  if  for 
^  the  liberty  of  the  people.  That^  notwithstanding,  they  are  bar*, 
^  red  to  change  their  masters,  as  christian  bondslaves,  as  in  Tor*' 
^  ky,  and  are  conieyed  from  goyemment  to  government,  as  rognes 
'  are  from  constable  to  constable,  still  to  be  whipped  and  punish* 
^  ed ;  all  is  for  their  freedom  and  protection  in  their  ancient  laws, 

<  rights,  and  immunities.  Lastly,  I  do  swear  never  to  divulge  the 
^  secrets  of  this  house,  nor  discover  the  hidden  mysteries  thereof. 
'  The  admirable  art  of  managing  factions,  with  confederate  contests 
^  in  ordinary  matters,  and  staving,  and  tailing  with  the  rabble  of 
'  parties  in  businesses  of  profit  and  advantage,  to  carry  on  private 
'  designs  under  the  masque  of  publick  good.  The  subtle  ways  of 
^  packing  committees,  and  proroguing  business  without  doors.  The 
^  ingenious  artifices  of  double-dealing,  by  selling  with  one  hand, 
f  and  buying  with  the  other,  whereby  seveM  members  have  afforded 
^  themselves  good  bargains  of  delinquents  estates,  in  suborned  pur* 
^  chasers  names.     The  most  excellent  invention  of  advising  votes, 

<  and  finding  out  the  true  value  of  a  leading  or  seconding  voice, 
^  third,  fourth,  or  fifth ;  how.  many  a  lasting  voice  goes  for,  like 
^  the  last  trick  at  picqnet ;  how  tq  balance  all  these  upon  account, 
^  so  that  every  sharer  may  have  ms  due ;  with  infinite  other  curi. 
^  ons  and  occult  sciences,  which  the  present  members,  out  of  their 
f  long  practice  and  experience,  have  found  out,  to  the  glory  of 
f  God,  and  good  of  the  nation. 

<  So  help  me  God.' 
Qualific.  XXL«*-And  lest  the  new-elected  members  should  (not. 
withstanding  all  these  oaths  and  qualifications)  oppose,  and,  being 
the  greater  number,  overvote  the  present  members,  like  a  new 
piece  of  cloth  upon  an  old  garment,  instead  of  patching,  tear  it 
wider:  It  is  resolved,  that  but  eight  writs  for  new  elections  bo 
issued  forth,  at  one  time,  and  no  more,  until  the  new  returned 
members  have  been  intrusted  in  the  practice  of  this  house,  and, 
]|^ng  engaged  by  profitable  employments,  have  gifen  proof  of 
tfieir  conformity  thereunto;  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  have  bean 
ejected. 
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FATHER   PETERS: 

4-5  it  was  found  quilted  into  my  Lord  ChanceUor's  Cap,  with  a  Letter  directed /0 
•his  Lordship,  &c.  and  his  Prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  LorettQ. 

Quarto,  contaming  foor  pages. 


X  .    Meaitorious  Sir, 

UNDERSTANDING  tliat  you  were  to  be  my  successor  in  these 
houses  of  clay,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  leaTe  you 
my  execator,  who,  next  my  Reyerence,  hare  done  the  king  the 
best  sert tee  in  the  nation,  and  consequently  must  be  do  stranger 
nor  enemy  to  Father  Peters.     I  have  now  laid  aside  the  sword  of 
the  spirit,  and  betaken  myself  to  an  arm  of  flesh ;  and,  haring 
coHTCtted  my  apostolical  robe  in|o  the  Whore  of  Babyloa's  dye, 
am  resolved  to  visit, Father  le  Chaise,  and  send  over  the  king  of 
France  with  thirty. thousand  men.     I  need  not  put  yoii  in  mind  of 
ihe  terrible  blow  that  shall  come,  and  none  see  who  hurts  them, 
,    nor  any  other  private  juggle;  for,  having  made  room-  for  your 
^  admittance  to  his  majesty's  ear,  there  is  nothing  can  fall  betwixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip.     It  would  be  superfluous  to  teli  you,  that  in- 
Humerabfe  prayers  and  indulgences  for  you,  abd  yon.r  posterity 
after  you,  are,  together  with  this  my  sanctuary,  conforred  upon 
you  ;  I  wish  England  do  not  grow  too  hot  for  you  in  a  little  time: 
iiowever,  I  gO  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.    Be  not  troubled,  your 
inerits  and  my  beads  will  never  let  you  lie  long  in  purgatory,  should 
all  hopes  fail,  and  therefore  be  secure  of  a  future  happiness;  be 
of  good  courage,  and  your  faith  will  save  you..   This  1  am  sure  of, 
and  all  the  world  knows  it,  that  yon  have  made  to  yourself  friends 
otthe  Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  so  that  yoa  are  like  to  feed 
well  ais  long  as  you  live  in  this  world ;  and,  as  fur  the  other,  let 
not  one  melancholy  tho^ught  make  you  soak  your  guts  one  bowl 
the  less,  for  I  will  warrant  you,  my  works  of  Supererogation  help- 
ing out  your  defects,  I  shall  have  nothing  too  much,  nor  you  too 
little,  to  bribe  admittance  into  paradise.   St.  Peter  and  I  were  old 
cronies,  and,  as  long  as  I  have  but  an  evidence  of  his  own  hand- 
writing to  produce,  he  cannot  for  shame,  but  out  of  good  manners, 
let  me  and  my  friend  in.     Ilowevec,  go  on  bravely,  thou  son  oi 
perdition,  and  fill  up  the  measure  of  thy  iniquity,  till  thou  grow 
ripe  for  translation,  and  the  Roman  calendar.  Divine  Bard,  and  Re- 
Terend  Impostor,  into  thy  hands  alone  I  commit  my  English  spirit, 
and  my  last  Will  and  Testament  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  my 
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appointiaeat,  together  with  an  inrentorj  of  what  goods  I  have 
left  in  those  lodgings  for  your  use ;  and  a  prirate  prayer,  ta 
be-  said  over  seTentacn  times  a  dajr,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  hear 
thee  in  the  dav  when  thon  dallest  upon  her,  and  make  the  work% 
c^  thy  hand  prosperous,  and  thy  counsels  like  Uaman's,  or  good 
Achitophel^t, 

Thine  eternally,  PETERS. 

The  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Father  Peters. 

I  oiYE  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  the  Blessed  Gabriel,  to  h9 
translated  into  purgatory;  and  there,  after  two  tnms  of  the  spit, 
and  one  winding  up  of  the  jack,  which  is  enough  for  tho  p«ivifi« 
cation  of  any  Jesuit,  and  from  th«nce,  to  carry  it  to  the  lap  of  hia 
mistress,  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Loretto,  wlipra  I  serre,  and  whose 
I  am. 

I«et  my  heart  be  dried,  and  beaten  to  powder,  and  so  divided 
into  several  drams,  to  be  drank  by  all  the  new  converti  in  Eng« 
land,  in  a  glass  of  a  heretick's  warm  blood* 

Let  the  king,  queen,  and  Prince  of  Wales  take  a  nomiag's. 
draught  of  my  5spleen,  prepared  after  (he  same  manner,  as  my 
heart  by  his  Holiness. 

My  gall  shoold  be  at  the  French  king's  serf  ice,  but  they  hav» 
more  need  of  it  in  England,  therefore  l^  that  fall  to  Sunderland's 
share. 

My  brains  have  orcrgrown  me  this  last  three  or  four  years,  and 
therefore  shall  be  dirided  amongst  pluralities,  Peterborough,  Hunt** 
ingtoo.  Bishop  Chester,  Smith,  and  Chapman. 

Chester,  not  content  with  my  brains,  snaps  at  my  kidnies  ;  by 
St.  Firancis,  he  is  the  likeliest  man  to  make  good  use  of  theui  let 
him  take  them. 

Let  my  scull  be  carried  to  St.  Omers,  and,-  tipped  with  silrer,^ 
to  be  drank  in  upon  the  lolemn  day  that  is  consecrated  to  my 
name;  and,  being  filled  with  blood,  upon  the  admission  oferery 
novice,  to  be  turned  ofl^  by  all  the  brotherhood,  at  the  time  of  the. 
administration  of  the  holy  sacramrnt. 

My  wanton  eyes  I  bequeath  to  the  nuns  at  St.  Bridget's,  and  to 
those  objects  of  charity,  that  the  king's  alms  were  bestowed  upon. 

My  tongue,  to  the  £arl  of  Winchelsca,  because  he  has  so  little. 

My  ears,  to  Penn,  Ferguson,  and  the  rest  of  that  tribe;  or  Ti* 
tus  Oates,  that  courageous  gnaw- post* 

My  nose,  to  the  P.  O.  who  has  scratched  his  ont  of  Sdpio's' 
grave. 

My  teeth,  to  Harry  Hills,  for  beads;  or,  to  polish  the  Ro* 
sary ;  or,  instead  of  it,  Aretine,  TuUy  and  Octaria,  Rochester, 
School  of  Venus,  6cc. .  • 

My  threat,  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  be  shared. 

My  breasts,  to  the  queen,  who  lost  her  own  with  longing  for  a 
box  of  the  ear  of  the  princess,  and  sausages  made  of  hereticks 
dripping. 
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My  istues,  to  qneen  dowager,  who,  they  say,  hsU  twenty ;  teri 
to  my  knowlege. 

My  instrument  of  propagation,  otherwise  called  the  carnaledgc 
part,  to  my  Lady  Salisbury,  or  Stonehorse  Spencer. 

My  prolifick  joice,  to  the  queen,  and  my  blessing';  together 

with  all  the  hairs  of  my to  make  a  peruke  for  my 

son-   ■    ■      '  *, 

The  strength  of  my  back,  to  the  king,  together  with  all  my 
merits:  Some  one  will  be  aiptto  say.  Your  merits  qiioth  he,  That 
is  ,a  hafter.  Good  Mr.  King,  if  you  will  put  up  the  affront,  I 
Will,  or  else,  my  intent  being  well  directed,  I  am  clear. 

My  a ^~^,  to  the  great  button-maker  of  England. 

'  My  deputy  hair,  and  my  alderman^s  hat^  to  Alsop,  and  the  rest 
of  the  gang.  .  . 

'  My  rasor  let  Jefieries  share  himself  with,  and  cut  his  throat 
when  he  has  done.  My  breeches  I  recommend  to  the  queen's  usey 
lo  get  her  with  child  without  the  help  of  a  man  ;  and  the  smell  of 
my  stockings  to  make  her  fair.  How  beautiful  upon  the  moan- 
tains,  &c.  Let  my  corpse  be  buried  in  the  room  where  Sir  Ed- 
mundsbury  GpdfVey  was  murdered,  to  fright  his  bodily  appear- 
ance, and  I  will,  to  the  detil  to  choak  bis  ghost.  Tweoty-thou^ 
sand  pounds  for  swords,  knives,  powder,  fireballs,  £c.  Ten« 
thousand  pounds  for  him  that  stabs  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Two- 
thousand  for  the  French  dragoons,  to  be  paid  by  Father  le  Chaise^ 
for  their  good  serrice.  One-hundred  for  him  that  kills  a  heretick# 
One-thousand  for  the  colonel  of  St.  Ignatio,  to  iuTcnt  and  provide 
all  inaaner  of  tortures.  Two-thousand  to  the  chapel  of  the  Bles- 
sed Virgin  of  Loretto,  to  be  converted  into  a  golden  chamber- 
pot. AH  this  last  to  be  paid  by  the  king,  as  soon  as  I  hare  sent 
him  money  from  France. 

An  Inventory  of  the  Goods  that  I  left  in  my  Lodgings^  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor^  with  their  Value  set  upon  them, 

1.  A  PIECE  of  Adam's  fig-leaf-apron,  together  with  an  apple  of 
i\\Q  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Three  hundred  thirty- 
thousand  pounds. 

2.' A  frog,  a  louse,;  and  a  locust,  that  was  upon  Pharaoh's 
land ;  with  Joseph's  colat,  Sampson's  jaw-bone,  and  half  Gideon's 
Heece.     Fifty-thousand  pounds. 

21.  The  hoof  of  Balaam's  ass,  the  dart  that  killed  Absalom,  to- 
gether with  the  stone  that  slew  Goliah,  and  a  piece  of  Bathsheba's 
smock,  prized  ajt  one-thousand  pounds. 

4.  Three  chairs  that  Solomon  sat  in  at  study,  together  with  his 
black  fur  cap ;  and  a  table  that  St.  Paul  made  use  of,  when  he 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Two-thousand  pounds. 

5.  The  parchment^,  that  the  same  apostle  seilt  for,  by'Timothy, 
with  the  cloke ;  St.  Agnes's  candlestick,  and  St.  Winifred's  ink- 
horn.     Three.thousand  pounds. 

6.  St.  Francis's  clock;  St.  Dennis's  fire-shovel  and  tongs;  a 
broken  chamber-pot  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Loretto;  aOdaiit- 
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tie  MQce^pan  for  tiie  Prince  of  Wales,  that  Zacharias  bought  for 
his  son  John.     Thirtj-thoueand  pounds. 

7.  St.  Ignatitts's  warmlns-pan,  the  nail  of  'Loyola's  litfle  toe. 
Pope  Joan's  placket,  and  JMllannine's  close-stool.  Xen-thousani 
pounds. 

8.  A  snrrererence  of  St.  Clemens  in  a  siWer  box ;  St.  Ambrose'! 
dyster.pipc;  St.  Austin's  almanack;  valued  at  one^thonsand 
pounds. 

9.  St.  Cjprian's  bason ;  Cicely's  looking. glass,  and  Marmalade 
pot;  Coleman's  halter,  St.  Catharine's  tower,  and  curling-piny 
with  her  wash  to  beautify  the  face,  which  I  have  used  this  inanjr 
years,  and  it  wastes  no  more  than  the  widow's  cruise,  which  I  also 
hare:  Twenty- thousand  pounds. 

10.  Some  of  Paul's  fasting-spit  tie  in  a  bottle,  sealed  with  his  coat  • 
of  arms,  good  for  sore  eyes,  and  to  restore  even  the  blind ;  a  nail 
of  Timothy's  shoe,  Queen  Mary's  ruif,  and  St.  Margaret's  scls« 
sars.     Three-thousand  pounds. 

11.  A  board  of  the  ark,  a  feather  of  Noah's  dove,  a  grain  of 
Lot's  wife,  took  from  the  pillar  of  salt ;  and  the  paper  that  saluted 
JLyass  B  Sefen-thonsand  pounds. 

1%  The  dirt-pies  that  the  Virgin  Mary  made  when  she  was  a 
child  ;  some  of  the  dung  that  fell  into  Tobit's  eyes  ;  the  horns  of 
Ne-buchadnezzar,  when  turned  into  a  cow ;  St  Bridget's  thimble^ 
and  case  of  needles.    Two-thousand  pounds. 

-  13.  The  nails  that  held  our  Saviour  to  the  cross ;  the  spear  that 
pierced  his  side ;  some  of  the  water  and  blood  thai  came  out ;  the 
inscription  that  was  set  orer  his  head,  in  Pilate's  own  hand-writ- 
ing.    Sis-thousand  pounds. 

-  14.  Jndas's  bag  full  of  br(*ad  and  cheese ;  the  piece  of  money 
that  was  taken  out  of  the  fish's  mouth  for  tribute ;  some  of  the  wa- 
ter  that  was  made  wine.     ScTen-thousand  pounds. 

IS.  A  piece  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  cradle;  the  manger;  the 
key  of  St.  Peter's  back-door  into  heaven  ;  his  slippers ;  the  bill, 
spurs,  and  comb  of  the  cock,  that  crowed  w)ien  he  denied  his 
Master.     Four-thousand  pounds. 

10.  A  part  of  the  nipple  of  St.  Agatha;  St.  Margaret's  piss- 
burnt  garter;  the  table-cloth,  napkins,  and  knives,  that  were 
used  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  bed  that  Pope 
Joan  pigged  in  ;  Pope  Boniface's  cod  piss- buttons ;  and  our  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  our'  Saviour's  own  haud-writing.  Nine-thousand 
pounds. 

15.  A  drop  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  milk,  which  she  gave  to  St« 
Biasio,  when  he  thirsted  in  the  wilderness. 

A  Form  of  private  Prayer  used  by  Failier  Peters* 
O  Bl^seo  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  Queen  of  Heaven,  Saviour 
of  the  World,  Giver  of  Salvation,  the  Almighty  Lady,  Author  of 
our  Redemption,  I  beseech  thee  to  hear  me.  Bow  the  heavens, 
and  come  down  from  that  thy  throne,  to  hear  the  petition  of  thy 
tiumble  suppliant.     By  our  Saviour's  birth  and  baptism,  by  the 
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manfer  in  which  be  was  laid,  by  the  gifts  the  wise  mco  brought, 
bj  the  star  that  appeared  in  the  cast,  by  the  swaddling-cloaths  he 
wore,  by  the  milk  he  sacked,  by  the  tears  he  shed  in  his  agony, 
by  the  kiss  gircn  him  by  Judas,  by  the  halter  with  which  Judas 
hanged  himself,  and  the  bag  that  he  had  to  bear ;  by  the  lance 
that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side,  by  the  water  and  blood  that  came  ' 
6ttt,  by  the  tomb  in  which  he  was  laid,  by  the  spicef  with  which 
he  was  embalmed,  by  the  ointment  with  which  he  was  anointed 
unto  his  burial,  by  the  cross*  on  which  he  sufiered*,  by  the  two 
thieves  that  together  died  with  him,  by  the  choir  of  angels  at  bis 
birth,  and  the  choir  of  angels  that  were  his  attendants  at  hb  resur- 
rection ;  by  the  superscription  of  Pilate,  by  the  high.priesfs  ear 
that  was  cut  off,  by  the  name  of  woman,  with  which  Christ  pleased 
to  signify  thy  pre-eminence  orer  all  women,  &c.  I  beseech  thee  to 
hear  me.     Let  not  the  scepter  depart  from  Amalek,  nor  a  lawn 
giTer  from  the  Jebusites  ;  nor  a  cardinal  from  England,  nor  a  Pe- 
ters from  the  court,  so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure.'   Pray 
for  us,  .O  Blessed' Virgin,  that  all  our  designs  and  contrivances 
may  have  good  succ^s ;  and  command  thy  son  to  be  so  gareful  of 
the  good  of  his  society,  that  it  may  be  implanted  in  all  the  nations 
of  the  world;  and  particularly,  in  this  wherein  we  live.     Let  the 
king  hearken  to  me,  the  charmer,  who  charms  wisely  ;  nor  be  as 
a  deaf  adder,  that  will  not  hear;  nor  stiff-necked  as  his  people, 
that  will  not  obey.     Make  him  resolute  in  his  religiou,  and  true 
to  the  cause  which  he  has  promised  to  maintain ;  and  let  the  abun- 
dance of  his  merits  wash  away  the  man^  religious  vows  and  oaths, 
which  he  has  made  and  brok^,  fpr  the  honour  of  the  Roman  church. 
We  are  thy  people,  and  the  sheep  of  thy  pasture ;  if  thou  hadst 
not  been  for  us,  we  had  been  swallowed  up  quick  in  this  hereti- 
cal, damnable,  prejudiced  kingdom,  when  they  were  so  wrath- 
fully  displeased  atns;  but  thou  hast  fought. for  us,  and  defended 
ns.     O  go  on  to  perfect  this  work  of  thine»  which  thou  hast,  'in 
some  measure,  begun  ;  and  make  us  all  one  sheepfold,  under  one 
shepherdess,  the  Blessed  Mary.    Make  Peter  open  to  all,  that  will 
open  the  door  of  their  hearts  to  thee ;  and  damn  all  those  eternally 
that  shall  presume  to  refqse  it,  for  thy  name's  sake,  and  mine,  the 
Lord  Chancellor's,  Salisbury's,  Chester's,  Peterborough's  merit, 
&c.    Amen* 
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Colonel  ADRIAN  SCROOPE,  Mr.  JOHN  CAREW,  Mr.  THOMAS 

SCOTT,  Mr.  GREGORY  CLEMENT,  and  Colonel 

JOHN  JONES, 

Who  sat  as  Jodgei  opon  onr  late  Sotereign  Lord  King  Charles. 

To|rHber  with  their  sereral  Answers  and  Pleas,  at  the  Sessioos-House  in  the  Old- 
Bailpy,  Friday  the  12th  of  October,  1660,  before  the  Commiisioiien  of  O^ar 
and  Termioer,  appointed  by  his  Majesty  for  that  purpose. 

Jamcft  ii.  T.  13.->For  he  shall  have  jadgmcnt  witboot  merqTf  that  thcwed  no  mercy. 

JLondon  s  Printed  for  John  Stafford  and  Edward  Thomas.    1660.    Qnalto,  con- 
taining eight  pages. 


THIS  da7  bdng  Friday  the  twelfth  of  October,  1660,  the 
king*!  lords  justices,  for  tHa!  of  lereral  persons,  who  had  a 
hand  in  the  death  of  onr  late  sovereign,  sat  in  the  sessions-house 
ia  tha  Old  Bailey,  and  called  to  the  bar  the  persons  following,  fix. 
Col.  Adrian  Scroope  Gregory  Clement 

.John  Carew  John  Jones 

Thooia$  Scott 
'   Col.  Adrian  Scroope  was  first  called  to  his  trial ;  who,  liaring 
cicepted  against  several  of  the  jury,  at  last  had  such  a  one  as  ho 
agreed  to. 

Proclamation  being  made,  and  silence  commanded,  the  indict. 
ment  was  read,  and  one  of  the  king's  council  stood  up,  and  spoka 
to  this  «fiect : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
You  hare  heard  by  the  indictment  of  sereral  that  did  assemble 
thcmselyes  together,  to  compass  and  takeaway  the  life  of  the  king 
our  late  sorereign,  among  which  persons  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
was  one,  who,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  did  consent  to  the  said 
mttfther :  First,  by  setting  hand  to  the  commission,  whi<^h  gave 
being  to  that  bloody  court,  and  afterwards  by  signing  that  bloody 
warrant,  which  occasioned  the  severing  his  head  from  his  body, 
which  we  can  prove  by  several  witnesses. 

The  court  calls  for  the  warrant  of  the  king's  exeratton,  and  weoi 
to  shew  it  to  one  of  the  witnesses ;  which,  when  Col.  Scroope 
saw^  he  said,  ^'  My  Lord,  let  me  see  it ;  if  it  be  my  hand,  I  ^jUl 
not  deny  it." 

[The  warrant  is  carried  to  him.] 
'   Scroope.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  deny  but  it  is  my  hand* 
Ht.  Masterton,  one  pf  the  witnessey^  is  sworn. 

TOU  YH.  '  K 
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King^s  Council.  Whether  did  you  see  this  gentleman  litttA; 
amongst  the  judges  of  the  king? 

Masterton.   My  Lord,  I  was  ^t  the  High-Court  of  Justice  iq 
'    called,  seYeral  times,  aad  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  sitting 
^   amdBgst  them,  and  particularly  on  the  37th  of  December,  betng 
the  day  on  which  sentence  was  given. 

Scroope.  My  Loicd,  pray  ask  this  gentleman  whether  he  and  I 
were  ever  in  company  together,  that  he  should  know  me  so  wellj 
for  I  nercr  saw  him  in  my  life  before  to  myknov^Iedge. 

To  which  it  was  answered,  that  he  in^ person  answered^  to  that 
name,  and  was  the  man. 

Several  other  witnesses  were  sworn  to  the  same  purpose. 

Col.  Scroope  desired  th^t  one  might  be  asked,  if  he  could  tell' 
Whereabouts  he  sat;  to  which  the  ^^itness  answered. 

My  Lord,  I  cannot  say  that  positively ;  I  caiinot  remember  such 
a  circnmstance  so  long ;  but,  to  the^  best  of  my  remembrance,  he 
was  the  uppermost  judge  on  the  righl-hand. 

'  Sir  Richard  Brown  was  sworn,  to  give  evidence  concerning  se- 
rcral  treasonable  words  that  he  should  speak  about  the  king's 
murther.  , 

The  act  for  constituting  the  High-Court  of  Justice  was  likewise 
read ;  and  Col.  Scroope  owned  that  to  be  his  hand  which  subscribed 
thereunto;  saying,  he  did  not  desire  that  witnesses  should  be  sworn 
^to  more  than  was  needful. 

The  king's  council  then  spoke  to  the  jury,  and  told  them,  that 
they  had  heard  by  six  several  witnesses,  that  the  prisoner  had' sat 
amongst  the  kind's  judges ;  and  by  three,  that  h&  sat  the  day  which 
was  by  them  called,  2^he  Day  of  Judgment 

The  prisoner  said,  th^t  he  had  a  great  disadvantage  ii;i  answer- 
ing to  such  learned  men,  who  were  to  plead  against  him,  and  said^ 
that  he  would  not  undertake  to  justify  his  person,  but  desired  tim« 
•and  eouif bit  to  answer  to  matter  of  law. 

Th^  Judge.  That  is  where  yon  have  matter  of  law. 

The  prisoner  answered,  My  Lord,  I  was  not  of  the  parliament, 
I  beseech  you  take  notice  of  that;  and  that  which  .was.  done,  my 
Lord,  was  by  a  High  Court  of  Justice,^  who  had  a  commission  from 
the  parliament.  My  Lord,  it  was  that  authority  which  was  then 
sccoudted  the  supreme  authority,  that  the  generality, of  the  nation 
nubmitted  to;  having  arrived  command  from  that  authority,  it 
^as,  in  obedience  to  the  same,  that  I  sat;  I  was  promoted  there« 
unto  by  that  command :  I  bare  not  time  to  bring  these  mattery  to 
M  head,  because  I  have  been  these  six  Mneeka  close  prisoner  tn  the 
Tower,  that  I  could  not  get  council  to  prepare  myself:  Therefore, 
my  Lord,  let  me  have  some  time^  andcouucil,  to -provide  myself 
io  plead.  My  Lord,  I  was  no  contriver  of  that  business,  only 
^nxeouted  the  command*  <  .  . 

.To  which  was  answered,  that  that,  which  he  called  the  parlia* 
m^snt,  was  no  parliament;  that  ther6  was  no  colour  of  authority  to 
justify  the^  ;  and  that,  if  Ae  whole  house  of  commons  had  b^n 
sittingi  as  these  pretending  that  authorrty  were  not  a  sixth  party 
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y%t  Aiej  conltf  not  act  againit  the  life  of  the  leMt  cripple  ki  th^ 
gate,  without  the  king)  roach  lets  agaivst  himself. 

Coi.  Scroope,  I  say,  my  Lord,  I  am  bot  a  siogle  person  ;  and^ 
if  tiiere  be  mistakes,  I  am  not  the  on)j  person  that  have  beeii  mlt« 
led ;  I  hope  that  an  error  in  judgment  will  not  be  accounted  aa 
error  in  will,  and  shall  not  be  accounted  malice:  Truly,  my  Lord, 
1  must  say  this,  and  i  desire  your  lordship  to  take  notice  of  me, 
that  I  am  without  any  malice  at  all. 

After  several  things  of  the  like  nature,  hoping  the  authority  of 
the  rump-parliament  would  clear  him,  and  be  taken  as  a  sufficient 
plea  for  his  aforesaid  treasonable  conspiracy,  the  judge  asked  him, 
.  If  he  had  any  thing  further  to  offer  in  the  case  ?  Which  he  being 
not  able  to  do,  the  charge  was  giren  to  the  jury,  who  never  went 
out  of  the  court  to  ghe  In  their  verdict;  and  being  asked,  accord- 
ing to  the  form,  Whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  guilty  of  the 
high  treason  whereof  he  stood  indicted,  or  not  guilty?  ' 

The  foreman  said,  guiitif;  and  so  they  said  alL 

Whereupon  the  prisoner  was  taken  from  the  bar,  and  shackled 
with  chains. 

The  next,  who  was  called  to  the  bar,  was  Mr.  John  Carew, 
who,  after  the  formalities  of  the  court  were  passed  as  aforesaid, 
and  the  indictment  read,  he  was  charged  by  the  king's  council  as 
followeth: 

^  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  stands  indicted  for  (not  having  the  fear 

<  of  God  before  his  eyes)  imagining,  contriving,  and  compassing 

<  the  death  of  our  late  sovereign  of  blessed  memory;  for  the  proof 
^  of  this,  there  are  several  things  in  the  indictment  which  do  disco- 
^  ver  their  private  imaginations,  which  is,  that  they  did  meet  and 

<  consult,  ftc.  there  is  a  statute  of  the  96th  of  Edward  the  Third, 

<  against  imagining,  designing,  or  compassing  the  death  of  the  king, 
^  which  ye  are  to  enquire  after. 

<  There  was  a  thing  called  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  in  which 

<  bloody  court  our  sovereign  was  tried,  and  this  gentleman  was 

<  one  of  those  miscreants  that  had^the  confidence,  nay,  the  impu- 
*  dence  to  sit^ongst  them,  and  afterwards  sealed  to  that  bloody 

<  roll  whereupon  he  was  executed.' 

Several  witnesses,  being  examined,  spoke  to'this  effect; 

That  they  saw  him  several  days  in  that  court  sitting  amongst 
those  who  were  called  the  king's  judges,  and  particularly  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  1648,  on  which  day  the  sentence 
whs  passed ;  also  knew  that  to  be  his  hand,  which  was  to  the 
warrant  for  the  king's  ejtecutlon,  and  for  establishing  a  High 
Court  of  Justice. 

Whereupon  the  prisoner  was  asked.  What  he  had  to  say  for 
himself?  Who  answered,  that  he  came  not  there  to  deny  any  thing 
that  he  had  done;  that  whereas  what  was  done  in  the  case,  was 
ushered  In.  with  these  words  [nbt  having  the  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes}  he  did  declare  it  was  not  done  in  such  a  fear,  ^  But 
in  the  fear  of  the  Holy  and  Righteous  Lord,  the  Judge  of  the 
Eartfc.'  '. 
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'.,  Whereat  the  court  #a8  innch  troubled  aTud  dbtdrbed)  that  ht 
should  make  God  the  author  of  their  treason  and  murder*         ^ 
.    But  he  went  on  to  this  purpose: 

.  When  this  came  about,  there  was  an  ordinance  wherein  mj  name 
was  set,  which,  when  I  saw,  I  struck  it  out;  I  leave  it  to  the 
Lord  to  judge,  I  thought  not  well  of  it,  and  so  was  yety  unwiU 
jiiig  to  appear  in  it,  there  being,  as  I  thought,  enough  besides  me 
to  be  employed  in  it,  and  therefore  I  speak  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  to  shew  how  I  had  the  fear  of  the  Lord  before  me ;  I  say, 
as  to  what  I  did  was  upon  this  account ;  I  did  it,  first,  in  obedi- 
ence, to  the  then  supreme  authority  of  England,  and  after  the  Lord 
gave  answer  to  solemn  appeals. 

Running  on  after  this  rate,  the  court  was  wearied  with  his  dis- 
course, and  put  him  on  to  plead  to  his  indictment* 
.    He  desired  he  might  declare  the  grounds  whereupon  the  parlia- 
ment  proceeded,  and  give  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  th^  fact* 

To  which  the  hinges  council  said,  then  you  must  needs  confess 
it.  Whereupon  he  ac)&now]edged  that  he  was  there,  and  pro- 
ceeded according  tp  the  act  of  parliament :  But  was^told,  as  tb» 
court  had  often  said  before,  that  neither  the  lords  nor  the  com- 
mons, jointly  or  severally,  had  any  power  without  the  king ;  and 
t^hat  the  power  then  in  being  had  not  the  least  colour  of  authority 
for  what  they  did;  and  that  it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  debated  with- 
out denying  our  allegiance,  that  the  subject  can  hpld  up  his  haud 
against  his  sovereign. 

After,  the  Lord  Annesley  made  a  learned  speech,  declaring  the 
ijlegality  of  their  proceedings,  that  when  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with'thc  king,  and  accordingly  all  things  like  to  be  settled,  he  and 
some  other  had  contrived  and  designed  to  keep  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  members  out  against  their  allej^iance,  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  against  the  privileges  of  parliament,  &c.  making  themselves  an 
arbitrary  parliament,  and  driving  away  the  rest.  Sec. 
-  But  Mr.  Carew  being  not  able  to  say  any  thing  in  defence  of 
his  high  charge;  the  jury  never  went  out  for  it,  but  presentlf 
brought  him  in  guilty, 

Mr.  Scott  was  brought  next,  and,  after  all  the  formalities  of  the 
court  wei^epver,  he  first  pleaded  the  privilege  of  a  parliament-man ; 
several  witnesses  were  produced  against  him,  that  he  so  gloried  in 
the  death  of  the  king,  as  to  say,  ^^  That  he  desired  it  might,  foe 
written  upon  {lis  tombstone,  to  the  end  all  the  world  might  know 
it;'\asalso  other  things,  which  expressed  his  malicious  forward- 
ness in  tl|at  horrid  murther.  The  main  part  of  his  pleading,  was 
to  justify  the  authority  of  the  rump-parliament,  which,  being  so 
often  answered  before,  need  not  here  be  inserted^  The  jury  soon, 
concluded  with  him  likewise,  and  found  him  guilty. 
^  Mr*  Gregory  Clement  petitioned  .the  court  to  wave  his  plea  of 
Not  Guilty;  whii^h  tt^e' court  granting,  he  confessed  the  iadict- 
inent 

^^Col.  Jphn  Jones  confessed,  that  he  was  present  at  giving  sen« 
teuce  against  the  king,  only  denied  the  form  of  the  indiotine^t; 
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wliereupon  a  jarj  wts,  wUhont  his  eicepting  against  anj,  qiiicklj 
nroniy  and,  according  to  bis  own  coofassion,  found  liim  guilty, 

Tlie  judga,  in  a  verj  learned  speech,  endeavoured  to  make  them 
sensibledf  theheinoa«nes8  of  the  sin,  and,  persuading  them  to  re- 
pentance,  prayed  God  to  have  mercj  upon  tliero,  and  read  thea^ 
sentence' upon  all  together: 

You  shall  go  from  hence  to  the  place  from  whence  you  came, 
and  from  that  place  shall  be  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of 
eiecurion,  and  there  shall  hang  by  the  neck  till  you  arc  half  dead, 
and  shall  be  cut  down  alive/  and  your  privy  ^members  cut  otf  be- 
fore yooi*  face  and  thrown  Into  tho  fire,  your  belly  ripped  up  and* 
your  bowels  burnt,  your  h«ad  to  be  severed  from  your  body,  your 
body  vhall  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  disposed  as  his  ma* 
jesty  shall  think  fit. 
.  All  were  shackled  with  fetten,  and  carried  to  the  prest-yanL 
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Ui  'I'  ig 

THE  Difference  between  Rogue  and  Robert,  Titchburn  and 
Tyburn,  learnedly  stated  bi  several  positions,  in  answer  to 
a  late  Libel,  or  Unit ertity  Querini^ ;  by  Robert  1  itchburn,  AU 
derman.  •  ' 

Canaan**  Grapes ;  being  a  taste  of  the  virtues  and  fidelity  of  our 
Saints :  By  the  same  Author* 

Ochus  Redlvivus:  or,  a  clear  Demonstration  that  a  Trap-door, 
or  Gallows,  is  the  best  reward  for  traiierous  assistance,  an  exceU 
lent  |>iece ;  illustrated  with  variety  of  Figures,  %nd  intended  lately 
for  publick  view ;  by  the  Parliament  of  England.  A  Manuscript 
not  yet  printed.  ' 

But  lately  marri)»l:  or  a  grave  Reason  why,  amongst  other 
Wares,  he  hath  but  for  these  two  Years  traded  in  iiorus;  by  Ni- 
cholas Gold,  Rump  Merchant.  t 

Ragtonamentid'Aretino:  or,  patbetical  and  feeling  Dialog ues,^ 
for  the  Preparation  iuid  Instruction  of  the  sanctified  Sister*;  by 
ThomaaScotj.a  Brewer's  Clark,  and  late  Sttcri?lary  of  the  Cquu-» 
fslof  StatOt 
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The  Sword  of  the  Spirit  the  Devil's  surest  Weapon:  oVf  Preftdi* 
ing  and  Praying  the  most  expedient  Waj  to  rale  the  Earth ;  hf. 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  Knight 

Vanitas  Vanitatura,  omnia  vanitas :  or,  Saint-Uke  Ejaculatiims 
against  the  Vanity  of  Turbulency  and  Ambition;  by  the  cwme 
Vane  author.  .  ' 

.  Corruptio  tihins  generatio  alterms:  or^  a  Treatise  to'prove  that 
a.Run.away  Apprentice  makes  an  excellent  St^tei-man;  by  Ma« 
jor  Salwey. 

Sanguis  Martyrum  semen  Ecclesiae :  A  compleat  Work,,  propo- 
sing to  the  Parliament,  that  the  best  if  ay  to  prof^gate  the  Com* 
monweaUhis  to  settle  it  on  theRainstaf  its  first  Foanders,  Lam* 
bert,  Vane,  DesborQw,  Titchbnrn,  Sal^.  by  a  Friend  to  the  Com- 
monweal rh  of  England,  a     : 

Mercurius  Acheronticus :  or,  the  Infernal  Ppit,  being  a  Wjiy  _ 
lately  invented  for  more  speedy  and  safeConveyance  to  the  diabo- 
lical Regions ;  by  Thomas  Scot,  uow  Post-master  General  to  the 
*  Prince  of  Darkness. 

Hoylius  Redivivas :  or,  a  perfect  Demonstration,  that  the  easiest 
way,  to  revenge  a  Man  of  his  Adversaries,  ii  to  make  nse  of  the 
help  of  Alderman  Hoii's  Chain:  A  Manuscript  intended  shortly 
for  publick  View;  by  Sir  Arthar  Haslerigge,  a  crack-brained 
Knigjit. 

Solemn  Prayers  for  the  Destruction  of  Babel,  being  very  pithy 
Ejaculations  for  the  pulling  down  St  Pulcher's  Church,  lest  he 
should  never  get  Money  for  the  sale  of  hb  Horse;  by  Jeremy  Ires, 
the  gifted  Maggot. Monger. 

De  An tlquitate  Typographic,  to  shew,  that  Printing,  or  Pres- 
sing, was  as  ancient  as  Grand-father  Adam,  learnedly  put  home  by 
Henry  Hills,  Printer,  to  the  Taylor's  Wife  in  Black-Friars. 

Tempera  mutaritur  &  nos  mutamur  in  iUis :  or,  a  compleat  His- 
tory of  the  Life  of  blind  Hewson,  from  his  Awl  to  his  Sword,  and 
now  to  his  Last,  by  his  own  Hands. 

Ariana  Arianissimfi  divnlgata:  or,  a  plain  discorery  of  those 
Places  and  Honours,  which  are  already  by  the  Devil  .proyided. for 
his  best  Servants  of  the  Rnmp. 

Utrum  horum  mavis  accipe:  or,  the  gracious  Proffer  of  a  Hal- 
ter, or  a  Hatchet,  to  the  grand  Assertors  of  the  good  old  Caase^ 
by  a  Friend  to  the  Commonwealth  of  £ngland. 

The  Harmony  of  Confessions:  or,  the  Ftoatick  Directory 9 
compiled  by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  M^.  Simpson,  Mr.  Feak,  J^nes 
Naylor,  and  others ;  a  Piece  wonderfully  conducing  to  thelnte^ 
rest  of  the  Saints,  and  Destruction  of  that  Antichristmn  thingy  cal^ 
led,  Settltsment 

Babylon  is  fallen,  Babylon  is  fallen:  or,  the  tme Relation  of 
the  final  Oyerthrow,  and  utter  Destrncti)Dn  of  t^e  rotten  Rump  of 
a  Parliamentary  Junto,  "by  a  Friend  to  King  Charles  the  Second. 

The  Rump's  Seminary:  or,  the  Way  to  find  out  the  ablest  Uto« 
plan  Common wealth's-Men,  by  the  Coffee  Club  at  Westminster. 

Lttcri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re  qual|bet ;  a  Treatise  wriitea  in  Dp* 
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tee^of  his  taring  on  the  Bo]r*fl  Clofe^stool  Pan^  tnd  resert{nf  th^' 
ContBiits  for  kit  own  Profit,  .becaune  the 'Lad  was  so  profane  to 
cany  it  on  a  Sonda^r ;.  bjr  Aidennan  Atkins,  Shit-breeckes. 

A  T.  is  as  good  for  a  Sow  as  a  Pancake ;  whereby  U  clearij  de« 
Bonstmited,  that  the  Rump  would  ha? e  carried  on  the  Business  of 
the  SaintB,. better  thaa  anj  ParliamcBt  chose  according  to  the  Laws  - 
of  the  Nation;  bj  Tim.  Rogers,  fmnceps  fanaticorum. 

The  Sainta  majr  fall  awaj  finallj,  proved  in  Colonel  Or erton's 
Deliverj  of  Hull,  into  the  Hands  of  the  Wicked,  when  he  had 
resolred  to  keep  it  till  the  Coming  or  ^he  fifth  Monarch ;  with  sun. 
dry  other  Examples  of  the  Brethren's  Apostasy. 

No-beard,  the  true  cbacactcristical  Mark  of  a  pious  brother, 
and  a  real  Assertor  of  the  good  old  Cause;  by  John  Ireton  and 
Robert  Titchburn. 

The  Spirit  in  the  Shape  of  an  Owl,  howling  npon  the  Top  pf  the 
Monntains ;  by  Vavasor  Powell. 

The  Repentance  of  a  Sinner,  or  Paraph rastical  Meditations  upon 
the  Rump's  J^mentatioQs;  by  Colonel  Johr^  Strrater. 

Sicut  erat  in  principio,  As  you  were,  Gentlemen;  a  serious 
Exhortation  to  his  Brethren  of  his  Blade,  to  return  to  their  former 
pitiful  Occupation;  by  John  Dc«borow,  Ploughman. 

Crispin^  and  Crispianus,  an  excellent  Romance,  illustrated  and 
iiinobled;'by  Col.  John  Hewson. 

£  malis  minimum  eligeodaro,  Of  two  Evih  the  least  is  to  be      / 
chosen;  and  then  whether  Milk-purse  Lawyers,   or  Cot-throat 
Tyrants,  are  the  more  tolerable ;  by  Kugcnius  Philopater. 

Dapple  Groans  onder  the  Weight  of  Sancho  Pancha :  or,  the 
qunodan  miserable  Estate  of  the  City.A&s;  by  John  ireton,  *then 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

De  tribos  Impostoribns,  or,  a  perfect  History  of  those  three 
notorious  Cheats,  Rogers,  Foak,  and  Praiscgod  Barebone. 

Animadyersions  and  Corrections  of  St.  Paul's  Ep'istles,  and  espe- 
eially  of  that  Sentence,  Godliness  is  great  Gain;  whereas  it  should 
be,  Gain-is  great  Godliness;  as  u  clearly  proved  by  William  Kif« 
fin^  Broker  of  the  World. 

The  Art  of  Pimping  set  forth  to  the  Lffo,  for  the  Beni^fit  and 
Instrnction  of  all  the  indigent  Brethren ;  by  Michael  Oldswovlhy 
Plmp-master  General  to  the  late  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
•  The  Defeet  of  a  Virtae  is  won»e  than  the  Exct^ss ;  a  Treathe,* 
shewing  how  mnch  better  it  is  to  be  hung  like  a  Stallion  with  Henry 
lilartin,  than  with  the  Lord  Mouoson  to  want  a  Bauble. 

Diva  Pecunia,  >  brief  Discourse,  to  prove  that  there  neither  isi 
nor  can  be  any  other  God,  which  should  be  adored  by  the  Saints; 
but  tlfe  omnipotent  Lady,  Money ;  by  Marchamond  Needham,  th« 
DeviPs  Half»Crown  News-Monger. 

Fistula  In  Ano,  and  the  Ulcer  of  the  Rump ;  wherein  is  shewn^ 
that  tbereis  no  better  Way  to  Cure  such  Distempers,  than  a  Burn* 
lag,  or  Cantmsing:  by  the  Rump-confounding  Boys  of  the  City 
of  London. 

Lex  ljB§fm  i  or,  a  cl^ar  Demonstration  that  there  ijzn  b«  nn 
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better  Waf  for  the  Security  of  the  Saints,  thfln  by  quite  aboHih^' 
ing  the  Laws  of  England,  and  setting  up  in  their  stead  tiie  Canons         | 
of  Beelzebub;  by  Miles  Corbet,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  theinfes*         j 
nal  Commonwealth.  -  ( 

The  Saints  shall  possess  the  Earth ;  proving,  th.at  it  is  lawful  for., 
the  Brethren  to  stab,  cut  the  throats  of,  or  any  Way  make  an^ 
End  of  the  Wicked  of  this  World,  if  io  be  there  will  thereby  any 
IPrbftf  accrue  to  themseWes ;  by  the  Congregations  atSt*Paul'S| 
and  elsewhere. 


A  LETTER  OF  ADVICE 

TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
LORD  GENERAL  MONK. 

London :  Printed  in  die  year  1660.    Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 


My  Lord, 

nriHE  government  of  this  nation,  for  these  many  years  till  of 
-L  late,  hath  been  mixed,  partly  monarchical,  partly  aristocrat 
tical,  and  partly  democratical ;  in  which  the  power  also  was  fatally 
diTided  between  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  whereby,  eyery  state  r 
therein  haying  distinct  aims,-  and  sometimes  contrary  ones,  the  na- 
tion was  impotent  and  weak,  and  wanted  that  harmony,  which  is^ 
to  be  found  in  all  the  parts  of  a  well-ordered  government:  .Yet, 
under  this  form,  did  England  enjoy  many  good  days,  and  great 
liberties  and  privileges,  and  also  met  with  not  a  few  oppressions^: 
Those  good  days  I  cannot  but  assign  (whether  truly,  or  no,  I 
'  leave  to  your  lordship^s  sounder  judgment)  lo  the  democratical 
part  of  the  government,  which  was  the  constant  bulwark  of  Eng- 
lish liberties,  and  procured  us  those  excellent  laws,  which  our 
kings,  by  their  good-wills,  otherwise  would  never  have  passed, 
and  which  yet  (such  is  the  blindness  of  many  men)  it  is  thought) 
in  most  good  companies,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  retain,  without 
the  restoration  of  monarchy.  On  the  other  side^  the  exorbitant 
cies  and  oppressions  of  the  late  government,  the  house  of  commons, 
in  the' reigns  of  the  two  late  kings,  imputed  to  the  prerogative  and 
power  of  the  king;  which  at  last  seemed  so  heavy  and  grievous  to 
the  people,  that,  incited  b^  the  famous  long  parliament^  they  took 
up  arms  against  the  king,  to  devest  him  of  the  militia,  and  negative 
▼nice,  and  some  other  rights  he  claimed,  of  which  an  English  king 
l^ing  stripped,  could  be  nothing  but  an  heroick  monarch ;  and, 
in  this  sen-e,  they  fought  against  monarchy  itself.  In  this  war, 
the  royalists,  having  lost  no  small  quantity  of  their  best  blood, 
were  vanquished,  and,  with  the  death  of  the  late  king,  monarchy 
itself,  for  a  time,  expired.  And  now  this  poor  nation,  not  meeting 
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vMi  Ae  Mielty  of  being  pat  imneAatelj  Into  the  form  of  an'eqnab 
eomvonweallh,  yet  met  with  the  best  expedient,  being  goremed' 
by  the  members  of  parliament  that  dontlnned  to  sit  after  the  king's 
death;  who,  throagh  their  wisdom,'  put  the  naition  in  toch  a  pos* 
tare,  at  was  a  great  refresknent  to  the  harrassed  country;  andy' 
Ihroagh  their  Tictories,  more  inereased  oar  territories,  and  were 
more  saeeessful  in  arms,  tiian  all  the  nurtial  prinoes  that  reigned* 
in  this  isle  since  the  conquest;  approting  themselves  to  the  wbolot 
'  wond  pmdent,  actiTe,  and  conrageons  statesmen,  and  snch  as 
minded  the  interest  of  their  cottnti:yv  What  good,  what  benedts,* 
what  felicities  might  we  not  justly  expect  from  these  worthy  pa-' 
triots,  but  this  only,  namely,  a  good  goremmentl  And,  if  thit' 
also  is  not  expected,  it  is  not  because  their  good  intentions  to  the* 
nation  are  at  all  questioned,  but  oecaose  they,  being-  too  many, 
'  are  not  capable  of  performing  it.  But,  as  they  were  too  many  to* 
frame  a  good  gorernment,  so  also  they  were,  and  still  are,  looked 
on,  by  wise  men,  as  too  few  to  make  a  popular  connciL  fieing' 
bat  a  piece  of  a  house  of  comaMns,  and  necemitated  to  sit  so  many 
years,  and  to  lay  heary  taxes  and  burdens  on  the  people.  General 
Cromwell,  during  his  time,  tamed  them  out  of  doors,  and  then^ 
called  a  select  senate;  which,  being  packed  by  htm,  plaid  bit' 
game,  at  last  resigning  into  his  hands  their  power.  He,  rejecting 
the  title  of  king,  assumed  to  himself  the  government,  and  a  greater 
power,  than  the  English  kings  formerly  had,  with  the  consent  of  a 
great  part  of  the  people,  who,  like  affrighted  children,  thought 
•  they  should  be  safe,  being  hid  under  the  gown  of  thb  great  man* 
Yet  fsiled  he  in  hb  design  of  erecting  a  durable  monarchy,  who, 
probably,  was  able  to  have  brooghi  to  pass  any  thing  else  in  this 
nation.  With  diflficulty,  whilst  he  lived,  he  made  a  shift  to  keep- 
himself  in  the  saddle,  which  his  son  lost,  presently  after  he  was* 
mounted.  The  government  then  devolved  into  the  hands  of  this' 
present  parliament,  who  kept  it  not  long,  before  they  were  ejected- 
by  their  army ;  but  now  again,  this  third  time,  are  they  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  restored,  through  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  year 
excellency,  to  the  exercise  of  their  trust. 

Thus -hath  this  poor  nation,  within  these  few  years,  tried  all 
aorta  of  government,  but  an  equal  commonwealth.  We  have  ex» 
perienced  monarchy  in  the  old  line,  and  in  the  two  protectors,  a^ 
select  senate,  en  oligarchy,  the  government  of  an  army,  What 
not?  And  have  not  as  yet  met  with  the  entfs  of  a  good  govern* 
ment.  Xike  a  drowning  man,  this  nation  hath  laid  hold  of  every 
thing  that  came  in  its  way ;  but  all  things  have  proved  but  straws^ 
and  helpless  twigs',  that  will  not  bear  it  above  water. 

And  now.  Sir,  can  any  thing  else  save  us  but  an  equal  common-^ 
-wealth  ?  Which  in  truth  is  no  more  than  a  free  and  full  parlia^ 
ment^  but  a  free  and  full  parliament  more  truly  elected,  and  better 
formed.  You  having  been  bre^  up  in  the  best  school  of  experi^ 
ence,'  and  being  acquainted  by  histofy  with  andent,  and,  by  your 
travels  and  employment,  with  modern  patterns  of  government^  out 
pt  which  your  exact  judgment  will  readily  gather  whatever  is  ff%^ 
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edleot^iot  Affreeablc  to  Ihis  nation ;  I.  tball  not.  pfcsniM  to  dif«' 
cDnri  e  paptteulaxly,  of  the  framingof  a  goTenimeat  to  your  exeeU* 
lti|Qj!>.wliom  God,  I  hofiey  ^ath  raued.ta.be  thf  lofpslator  of  finf^ 
Iaad«  .:  Only. fife  me  Sffire  to.remcmbec  jioa^  tliatit is  tbo  jad^>> 
li^eot  of  the  oracle  in  the  polltioks,.  groulided  on  notaJble  examples^ 
ei[{MrieRGe  and  xeason,  and  apprmd  by  modern  writert,  that  tbe> 
legislator  of  a  nation  ntnit  be  but  .one  man;  whoy  whatsoever  eau 
tiaordinary  efctiatts  lie  attempeth,  or  whatsoever 'power,  he  astn. 
Bseth  to  hitaself  Ibr  the  accomplishing  of  so  wordiy  an  end,  as.  the 
settling  of  acomitaonwealth  will  prove  to  be,  deserves'  not  only  e9^«' 
eiiae,  bnt  also^honoar*  Consider,  Sir.,  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
aod.see  if  you  are  able  to  discern  the  foot,  on  which  ouv  present 
oommon wealth,  so  called, .  now  stands,  so  narrow  is  it  become t 
Or,  if  it  haHi  a  foot,  is  it  not  like  that  of  Nebuchadneszaar's  ittage, 
part  of  iron,  and  part  of  miry  clajr,  ,which  will  not  cli^ve  toge» 
ther  ?  .  It  i^  already  fractioned  and  crumbled  into  a  srnaU  handful, 
whichi,  though  so  small,  is,  not  welL  knit,  but  affords  dally  cause 
of  jealousy ;  that  Hl^e  the  little  church  orsect^  which,  consisting, 
as  Barclay  relates^  of  but  three.' men,  came  at  last  to  be  three  se« 
neral  churches:'  '^  Sic  de  angiisti  eoclesia,  k  triom- homiiium  na« 
mero  defiaiCa,:  trcs  quoque  ecciesiae  nataejiunt;'*  this  party  will 
Veak^  till  they  have  not  number  enough  to  make  up  a  family. 
And  do  you  tbitirk  so  weak  a  defence,  as  this  party  is,  Hill  be  aUe 
to  repel  the  vidient  rage  of  that  increased  multitude,  which,  like 
a  tqiightf  sea,. threatens  to  overbear  it?  .But,  Sir,  either  yon  look 
on. the  pariiamsnt,  not  only  as  willing,. but  also  as  able  to  settle  na 
a  good  goverasBCiit,  or  else  you  would  never,  I  conceive,  stand  b/ 
it,  and  ow^n  it.  •  If  you  look  on  the  parliament  as  able  to  per* 
form  it,  we  have  new  cause  to  esteem  and  love  our  country,  after 
a  more  extraordinary  manner,  that  can  produce  one  or  two^hnn^ 
dred  able  ai|d  sufficient  legislators,  when  Rome,  Sparta, .  Athens,, 
or  Israel,  can  boast  of  but  one  a«piece. 

But,  my  Lord,  the  opinions  of  so  many  men  me't  together  mnst 
be  various,  and,  like  a  multitude  of  physicians,  will  htdanger,  if 
^not  destroy  their  languishing*  patient:  Let  England,  therefore^  my. 
Lord,  have  but  one  physician,  and  such  an  one  as  they  esteem  and 
love ;  which  will  facilitate  its.  recovery.  Your  excellency,,  being 
esteemed. and  loved  by  yi>ur country,  crowned  with  victoo'y,  xde« 
brated  for  martial  skill,  for  your  undaunted  courage,  your  poli^ 
ti6k  conduct,  and  also  having  the  militia's  of  the  three  nations  at 
your  back,  is  that  physician  that  may  make  us  as  happy,  Olr  as  mi« 
4^rabie  as  you  please. 

But  alas!  whilst  the  ship,  that  we  are  all  embarked  in,  is  tested 
in  a  high^ea^  you.  Sir,  seem  to  sleep,  iKOtwithstanding  the  loud 
noise  of  all  degrees  of  people,  crying  out  to  you,  ^^  Save  us,  or  we 
perish.*'  Behold,  what  a  chaos  England,  your  native  country,  is 
become ;  be  you  to  it,  as  Moses  was  to  Aaron,  instead  of  a  God  ; 
reduce  the  jarring  elements  into  their  places ;  set  a  new  and  beau* 
tifui  lace  on  your  deformed  country,  and,  by  bestowing  on  it  ao 
equal  eomiooAweaJUh,  make  it  a  paradise,  wherein  we.may  paes  out 
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49if%lupplj,:9nA  chtktMlj^  blMing.Godfer  lo  woiAjwidiM*. 
roiek  a  perton*  ••  you  ikenhy  wiU  a|iprof»  ywnM* 

SnghaA^  when  mi  eqilal  commoBwealtli,  will  h^  m  wiie  «•  V^m 
moty  as  ridi  at  Ualiaad)  at  virlnoai  and  silUarjr  at  Roma.  Ban 
■cTo  it,  Sir,  no  togltlatar  hithart^  baib  iMd  tolarga  tarritoriat.  In 
'aattla  a  nfiMj  and  f  lorioat  eonmonweahb  on^  at  Ea^and  affoadtt 
AUatanaer  of  natarialtmre  nadt  taadjr  for  aracting  the  vatt  baa»« 
HM  attnctore  t  thara  only  waatt  an  able  worknuui.  Can  yont§m 
any  obttade  in  yOur  way  ?  You  yourtalf  ha?a  affirmed,  Uial  tlia 
fbandatiDQ  of  mooarehy  It  *  g one*  And .  what  nobility  it  there  ta 
pppote  yoa,  bat  a  titalar  and  impofeeiit  ooel  What  army  Jhtdh 
£iigland,  bat  what  it  at  yoar  comnaBd?  Mnltitadet  of  peoiday 
ladM,  like  children,  who  matt  hate  a  baby  to  play  with,  and 
aomething  to  glitter  in  their  ejret,  cry  for  a  king;  bat,  when  they 
ehall  once  view  the  glory  and  tpleador,  and  enjoy  the  felicity  i^ 
an  eqaal  commonwMlth,  they  .will  cry  out  with  the  rarithed  apoa» 
Urn  at  the  trantfigaration  of  our  blotted  SaTioar,  ^*  It  it  good  fi>t 
no  to  be  here,  let  at  baild  at  taberaadet/'  At  wont,  ifthitkind 
of  gofemment  prove  to  good  for  the  nation,  at  it  promited,  theto 
fond  people  vtlU  not,  nor  indeed  eaa  they,  make  any  perton  moio 
than  a  prince  in  the  commonwealth. 

What  thoaid  hinder  yon  then  from- settling  each  a  government  i 
Or  what  eoconragementa  are  wanting  ?  Bo  it,  and  yoa  make  thit 
peofrfe  glorioot  and  blotted;  yoa  wttl  infinitely  pleate  them,  and 
tberaby  attain  to  the  highett  ttep  of  hononr,  becoming  the  founder 
of  a  potent,  ttate;  a  legislator,  that  thall  be  commeaded  by  a 
loamed  age,  the  fother  of  yoar  country,  and  pHmcep$  perpeiuui. 
£t  fma  sii  mkierior  ad  ttUandam  remp.  He  habcioi  Omnibui  qui 
pmMam  cojuereopgrjaf,  wJ^merini^  tmaeernii^  cerium  eae  in  cmdo^ 
4tmd$Jinitmm  iocmuy  ubi  beaii  mto  iempUermo/ruamiur*  Cic*  de 
Som.  Sdp.  

AN  EXACT  ACCOUNT  OP  THE 

RECEIPTS,  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
COMMITTEE  OF  SAFETY, 

VPON   THE   EMBnO£lfT  OCCAtXONt   OW  THS  WATXON* 

Deliirered  in   by  M«  It.   Secretaiy   to  the  taid    Committee^ 
To  prevent  folic  Reporti  and  prefudkate  Centurei, 
:  Printed  for  JerMnith  Ii«nieo»  16601  Voiiot  ceatilnina  twtly  p^|ti> 


tMAT  IT  pirBAtE  TOOE  Honovas, 
Afil  come  here,  according  to  order,  to  pretant  unto  yon  an 
(Bxact  accoupt  of  what  money  wat.disbarted  by  tke  Cemmittee 
of  S^fitly,  in  the  thort  time  pf  their  tittiog.    Truly,  I  woaU  fiua 
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justify  myself,  and  those  who  were  mj  masters,  for  I  desifO'fo  a;^ 
pear  an  honest  m^n  outwardly,  whateTer  I  am  inwardly^  I  kiik>w,i 
and  am  not  ignorant,  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  be  a  good  stew, 
ard ;  for  I  know  yon  Iots  good  stewards,  and  have  thrown  out  the 
fcmily  of  the  Stewards,  because  yon  thought  them  not  to  be  good 
stewards.  I  make  no  question,  but  your  honours  i^ill  flfnd  this^  to 
bea  just  and  true  account;  for  I  learned  sabnaetlon,' multipisca* 
tion,  and  addition,  while  I  was  at  Drury.Honse ;  and,  1  thank 
God,  I  attained  also  to  some  small  knowleidge  of  the  golden  rule^ 
I  could  have  wished  with  all  my  heart  it  had  been  more,  yet  I  in* 
tended  to  have  perfected  my  kliowledge  In  the  Committeo  of  Safety, 
had  my  time  not  been  so  short;  however,  I  intreat  your  honours 
to  consider,  that  the  Committee  of  Safety  could  be  at  .no  small 
charges,  in  regard  of  the  expences  that  wait  upon  authority.  We 
had  many  months  to  feed,  many  wanting  brethren,  tha^  were  in 
charity  to  be  rellevecl;  and  charity,  your  honours  know  haw  lau- 
dable a  thing  it  Is.  All  men  love  money,  all  men  seek  for  it,  and 
are  not  well  till  they  have  it;  and  would  you  have. the  Committee 
of  Safety  more  than  men  ?  Truly,  I  can  assure  your  honours, 
they  wer^  but  men  at  their  highest,  and  now  they  are  God  kyiows 
what ;  it  is  thought,  some  of  them  now  wish  they  were  women,  it 
is  true,  changes  have  been  very  advantageous  to  a  great  many  men 
in  these  times,  but  there  are  no  changes  now  can  do  them  good, 
but  such  metamorphoses,  as  the  poetf  speak  of.  1  myself  wish  I 
had  been  changed  into  an  elder-tree,  to  have  been  cut  oat  into  pot. 
guns,.  When  1  fifi^t  fingered  a  penny  of  their  money.  Trulyv  I 
think  the  curse  of  Simon  Magus  fell  upon  them;  for  no  sooner 
was  their  money  spent,  but  they  were  forced  to  run  away;  8o.ithat 
I  may  say  of  them,  that  they  ^nd  their  money  perished  tO|i(8ther.^ 
How  it  perished,  I  hope  yoar  honours  will  hereby  receive  full  sa. 
tisfaction.  I  would  have  your  honours  contented  with. this  acw 
count,  which  I  have  here  brought;  but  I  assure  your  honours,  if 
you  will  not,  I  can  bring  you  no  other.  I  have  one  word  more, 
by  way  of  pt'tition  :  That  your  honours  would  be  pleased  to  con^ 
sider  my^  condition  ;  and,  if  I  haTe  laid  out  any  mqney  pirt  of  my 
purse  (as  you  may  hereby  perceive  that  I  have)  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  restore  it  me  again,  and  give  me  ten  times  as  much  more. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  poor  and  ^ee^y.  ^  Q  hvi^igp^)  hunger^'  said 
the  famous  Champion  of  England,  ^  more  sharp  than  the  stroke  of 

<  death,  thou,  art  the  extremest  punishment  that  e^^r  m&c^  endu. 
^  red;  if  I  were  now  kins  of  Arn^enia,  and  chief  potentate  of 
'  Asia,  yet  would  I  give  ny  diadem,  my  scepter,  with  all  my  pro. 

<  vinces,  for  one  sliver  of  bro^n  brei|d.'  I  ^p^ak  this  to  shew 
you  how  much  it  concerns  every  man,  and  as  well  myself,  as  any 
ho^f  else,  to  prevent  poverty;  which  makes  roe  urge  my  petittoli 
to  you  once  again,  that  you  would  not  onfy  not  take  away  what  I 
have  got,  but  rather,  as  I  said  but  just  now,  ghre  me  ten  times 
more'.  ^  May  i^  please  your  honours,  1  h^ve  done;  the  Lord  btesi 
you^  and  Incline  your  hearts  to  pity  and  compabsion. 

'   Reoeived;  out  of"  the  treasurieii  of  the  Exeilc,  Customs^  ^d  thai 
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Excheqver,  four-huDdred  and  thirty  thoouuid  pounds.    IKsbunod 
asfolloweUi: 

TUC  ACCOUNT. 

IifPiitMfs,  For  three-and-twenfj  long  clokei,  at  seven  pouodt 
ten  sbilKof  s  per  clok^,  to  cover  the  Committee  of  Safety's  kaa* 
very,  one-handred  seventy-two  poends  ten  shilliogs. 

Item,  For  six  doaen  of  large  fine  Holland  handkerchiefs^  with 
great  French  bnttons,  for  the  Lord  Fleetwood,  to  wipe  away  the 
teai^  from  his  excellency's  cheeks,  at  twenty  shillings  per  hand« 
k.erchief,  serenty-two  pounds. 

Item,  For  four  new  perriwigs  for  his  lordship,  at  six  pounds  a 
]ierriwig,  together  with  a  dozen  pounds  of. amber  powder,  with 
four  wooden  blocks,  and  half  a  dozen  of  tortoise-shell  combs,  forty* 
•ne  pounds  ten  shillings. 

Item,  For  a  silver  inkhorn,  and  ten  gilt  paper«books,  covered 
with  green  plush  and  Tarky  leather,*  for  his  lady  to  write  in  at 
chureh,  seven  pounds,  three  shUltngs,  and  three  pence. 

Item,  Paid  his  young  daughter's  mustick. master  and  dhncinf* 
flsasier,  for  fifteen  months  arrears,  due  at  the  interruption,  of  tho 
parliament,  fifty-nine  pounds  five  shilltng.«. 

Item,  For  twelve  new  brass  nails  that  were  wanting  in  his  coach, 
and  removing  all  his  excellency's  horses  shoes,  and  blooding  his 
pad  nag,  one-hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  two* 
pence. 

Item,  For  four  rich  mantles  for  his  lady,  two  laced,  and  two  enu 
broidered,  and  a, brave  new  gown  made  to  congratulate  her  hns« 
band's  new  honour,  twoJiundred  and  seventy  pounds. 

Item,  Bestowed  by  her  order,  upon  the  journeymen  taylors,  and 
given  to  him  that  brought  home  and  trieA  on  her  said  gown,  seven 
pieces  in  gold,  seven  pounds  fourteen  shillings. 

Item,  For  changing  an  old  fashion  caudle  cup,  and  three  silver 
skillets  that  were  melted,  ten  pounds. 

Item,  For  the  use  of  his  excellency's  rooms,  his  chairs  aud  ca. 
shions,  as  also  for  candles  and  Scotch  coals,  whUethe  Committee  of 
Officers  sat  in  his  house,  five-hundred  pounds. 

If  em.  For  an  innumerable  company  of  pectoral  rolls  and  loien« 
§BSy  to  dry  up  his  excellency's  rdeum,  at  two  pence  a- piece,  thirty 
pounds,  two  shillings,  and  two  pence. 

Item,  Paid  the  apothecary*s  bill,  for  pills  and  cljsters  for  the 
last  autumn,  eighty  .one  pounds  twelve  shillings. 

Item,  For  two  rolls  of  Spanish  tobacco  for  Colonel  Sydenham, 
at  twenty  shillings  per  poumi,  according  to  the  protector's  rate; 
and  five  black  pots  to  warm  ale  in,  at  twelve  pence  a-piece;  logo- 
thisr  with  ten  groce  of  glased  pipes,  at  nine  shillings  the  groce, 
forty-five  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four  pence. 
.  Item,  For  two  gilt  horn-books  for  his  great  son,  at  two  shillings 
and  six  pence  a-piece,  five  shillings. 

'  Item,   Bestowed  upon  the  Lord  Lambert,  to  buy  him  the  seve- 
t^  pictures  of  Moses,  Mahomet,  {lonmlus  and  Remus^  Cst^ar^^ 
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«  b4  tfl  those  that  were  the  first  founders  of  lat^  earpifVs  sn3  king, 
'doms^  fire-thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Presented  to  the  Lord  Lambert  the  root  of  a  tnlip,  and 
a  certain  East* Indian  flower  with  a  hard  nkme;  which,  for  their 
tMtjy  cost  two^hnndred  and  fifty  pounds. 

•  Item,  Paid  tiie  said  lord,  who  is  now  no  lord,  to  be  spent,  the 
Lord  knpws  how,  in  a  certain  northern  expeditioit  which  came  to 
nothing,  six.tho«sand  pounds. 

Item,  Laid  oot  for  seven  rich  new  gowns,  bespoke  at  Paris  for 
the  Lady  Lambert,  to  be  worn  seren  several  days  one  after  an. 
other,  at  her  husband's  coming  to  the  crowns,  every  gown  valued  at 
sixty  ponndffone  with  another,  four-hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

Item,  For  pins  and  glorei  for  the  said  lady,  eighty*three  pounds 
nine  shillings* 

Item,  For^seven  new  whisks,  laced  wkh  Flanders  lace  of  thtf 
last  edition,  each  whisk  valued  at  fifty  pounds,  three-hundred  and 
fifty  pounds. 

Item,  For  fonr-hnndred  packs  of  French  cards,  with  pictures^ 
to  play  at  Best  and  Picqnet  withal,  two-hundred  pounds.  • 

Item,  For  a  new  pair  of  spurs  for  Colonel  Clark,  and  anew 
whip  with  a  silver  hkindle,  and  a  coral  whistle  at  the  end  of  it  to 
call  the  bstier,  three  pounds  six  shillings. 

Item,  For  vamping  the  said  colonel's  riding  boots,  and  for  new 
•pnrLleathers,  ten  pounds. 

Item,  Laid  out,  for  wedding-clothes  for  the  Lord  Lambert's 
daoghter,  ehven^hnndred  and  fifty  pounds. . 

Item,  Given  to  the  Lord  Wareston,  to  buy  him  a  house  and 
land  here,  because  his  lordship  had  expressed  a  Tery  great  dislike 
^his  own  countryy  and  .was  then  resoUed  never  to  have  gone  thi- 
ther  any  more,  one-thewsand  pounds. 

,    Item,  Given  to  the  Lord  Strickland,  for  his  very  ordmary  ser- 
vice, a^dosensof  gi|t  nutmegs,  at  six  pence  three  farthings  a-piece, 
'  fix  shillings  and  four  pence. 
'  Item^  Given  to  Colonel  Beri-y,  to  buy  him  a  three-handed  sword, 
five-hundrtd'  ponnds. 

Item,  Given  to  Lord^mayor  Tichburae,  to  buy  him  a  hobby* 
horse  and  a  clear  ^ooscienee,  three- thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  to  a  spectacle-maker,  for  a  spectacle  with  one  glass 
.  for  Colohel  Hewson,  four-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  P^id  for  three  great  saddles  for  the  Lord  Lawrence's  son, 
and  for  provender  for  his  lofty  steeds,  ever  since  the  protector's 
political  death,  five-hundred  pounds* 

Item,  Reimbursed  to  the  said  Lord  Lawrence  seTeral  sums  of 
money,  which  his  eldest  son  squandered  away  upon  poets,  and 
dedications  to  his  ingenuity,  to  the  value  of  fire-hundred  pounds 
more.  v  .  * 

Item,  Paid  Sir  Harry  Vane,  to  defray  the  extraordinary  charges 
of  his  fruitless  voyage  into  the  Hope,  eight-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Giten  the' gunner,  for  four  salutes,  as  he  went' eff  the 
Admiral^  ten  pieces  in  gold,  to  the  value  of  twelve  pounds.. 
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lien,  Paid  tlievciivtner,  for  wriliag  out  Om  latfUe  nmde'be. 
twUt  htm  and  the  Lord  Lambert^  wheo  thej  joined  (heir  forces  ttu 
gether,  fifteen  ponndi. 

Item,  For  a  great  sharp  knife^  to  cnt  his  meal  according  to  hii 
stomach,  with  an  agate 'handle,  two  pounds,  four  ahiUiogs,  and 
o«e  peno  J*    . 

Item,  For  candles,  de? oured  by  his  lady  erery  morning,  for 
these  last  three  months,  sixty  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  two 
pence.. 

Item,  Allowed  Sir  Harry  Vane,  fife-hundred  pounds,  to  pay 
for  the  exchange  of  money  which  he  transferred  into  Holland.  ' 

Item,  Allowed  him  five-hundred  pounds  more^  to  buy  him  For« 
tunatusU  Cap. 

Item,  GUen  to  Colonel  Cobbett,  three-hundred  pounds,  to  buy 
htm  Mambrino's  helmet,  and  the  sivord  which  St.  ueorge  pulled 
out  of  the  rock,  in  all  four*hnndred  pounds. 

Item,  Dbbnrsed  to  the  Lady  Thomas,  at  the  request  of  her  fa» 
ther-in-law,  fonr-hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  to  make  her  hui^ 
band  a  new  pair  of  horns,  hit  old  ones  being  now  worn  out. 

Item,  For  new  chairs  for  the  council -chamber,  and  for  brush* 
ing  the  hangings,  and  airing  the  room,  for  fear  of  any  infection 
that  the  Lord  Lambert's  enemies  might  leave  behind  them,  two* 
hundred  and  one  pounds,  three  shillings,  and  six  pence. 

Item,  For  switches  which  the  Lord  Lambert  wore  out  when  he 
interrupted  the  parliament,  and  for  making  clean  his  boots  the 
next  day,  forty«tliree  pounds. 

Item,  Bestowed  upon  Mr.  Holland  nine-hundred  pounds  to  buy 
him  six  new  iron  chests,  to  lock  up  his  money  io« 

Item,  Paid  the  herald  Cor  a  new  coat  of  arms  for  Major  Gene* 
ral  Desborough,  with  titis  motto,  <^  God  spetd  the  Plough^'*  fifty, 
eight  pounds. 

Item,  Paid,  for  new  matting  one  of  his  bed-chambers,  sixteen 
pounds,  two  ehillings,  and  two  pence. 

.  Item,  Paid  the  Loid  Whitlock  one-hundred  pounds  for  his  great 
Swedish  cat,  that  it  might  be  kept  uk  the  Tower  as  one  of  tlie  Lord 
Lambert's  chattels,  for  the  publick  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  the 
nation. 

Item,  Paid  the  fellow  that  cut.  the  Lord  Lambert's  corns,  the 
day  before  he  went  oiit  of  town,  five  pounds  ten  shillings. 

Item,  For  a  tlnder«box  for  the  Lord  Lambert,  witli  a  thousand 
card-matches  to  light  his  candles  with,  when  he  waked  iq  the  nlght| 
Aixteen  pounds,  fifteen  shillini^s,  and  ten  pence. 

Item,  For  half  a  score  new  lasts  for  the  Committee,  to  set  their 
e6nsciences  upon  when  they  began  to  pinch  tbem^  thirty  pounds 
seven  shillings. 

Item,  Taken  by  Mr.  Cor.  Holland  five-thousand  pounds,  to  sa- 
tisfy  himself  for  an  old  debt  owing  him  by  king  James,  paid  no 
less  than  twice  before. 

Item,  Taken  by  the  I^rd  Whitlock,  to  satisfy  himself  for  bis 
aisbassy  into  Swedcland,  twenty-thousand  pounds. 
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•  Item,  GlT^n  to  Mi^.  Thankful  Owen,  a  small  collop  to  etch  out 
•kU  fortunes,  fpor  hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Gi?en  to  Mr.  Brandrith  a  tholisaud  pounds,  because-he 
'hadiucver  any  thing  giren  him  before. 

Item,  Presented  by  the  whole  Committee  to  the. Lady  Jjamhert 
a  tooth.pick  case  of  gold,  beset  all  over  wi(h  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  emeralds,  that  cost  fifteen*hundred  pounds. 

^  Item,  For  a  bu^^dle  of  rods,  and  urine  to  soak  them  in,  whith 
rods  were  prepared  for  those  that  voted  the  Lord  Lambert  out  of 
commissioiii,  seventy  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  five  pence. 

Item,  GlJen  ta  Cardinal  Mazarine  fifty-thousand  pounds,  to 
<hew  him  there  was  money  stirring  then  in  England,  as  well  as  ia 
the  protector's  time.  ' 

,  .  Item,  Bestowed  upon  Colond  Salmon  fiye-hundred  pounds,  to 
i>uy  him  borage-water,  and  syrup  of  gilly-flowcrs,  to  keep  up  his 
heart,  by  reason  of  his  continual  sighing. 

-  Item,  J-aid  out  of  my  own  purse  two-hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
for  several  collations  and  dinners  both  in  Fish-strcet,  and  else- 
where. 

•  Item,  For  bottles  of  wine  spent  in  my  own  house,  onchundred 
pounds.  *  , 

'  Item,  For  banqueting-stuff,  and  sweet-meats  of  all  sorts,  for 
my  wife  to,  entertain  visitauts,  and  for  six  new  Flanders  laced 
femocks,  three-hundred  pounds.  , 

J  Item,  For  a  neck-lace  of  oriental  pearl,  and  three  diamond, 
rings,  and  a  silver  warming-pan,  four  hundred  pounds,  ten  shil- 
lings, and  six  pence. 

Item,  For  a  new  great  powdering-tub,  and  a  ?uit  of  tapestry 
hangings,  sixty^one  pounds  five  shillings. 

•  Item,  Laid  oiit  one-hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  was  car. 
tied  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Tweed  by  way  of  temptation, 
%hich,  being  utterly  refused,  was  afterwards  distributed  into  pri- 
vate quarters,  which  is  all  the  account  I  am  able  to  give  of  it. 

Item,  Paid  the  under-clerks  of  the  Committee  several  sums  of 
money  spent  in  ale-houses,  and  bawdy-houses,  according  to  their  se- 
veral accounts,  amounting  in  all  to  one-hundred  eighty. three  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  Politicus  fiye-hundred  and  five  pounds,  to.  make 
good  several'  sums  of  money  by  him  lost  in  bowling-greeBs,  and  at 
the  comb-makers  ordinary. 

•  Item,  For  capers, 'samphire,  and  olives,  and  ten  bushels  of 
Kentish  pippins  for  lambs.wool,  being  all  very  scarce  commodities 
in  tie  North,  to  furnish  the  Lord  I^mbert's  table,  scven-hundred 
pounds,  six  shillings,  and  two  pence. 

Item,  For  a  hundred  bottoms  of  packthread,  but  for  what  use 
I  know  not,  one-hundred  and  three  pounds. 

•  Item,  For  ink,  paper,  pens,  wax,  and  blue  dust,  one-thousand 

]pounds.  11  A 

Item,  For  a  hundred. thou  sand  pounds  f»f  great  candles,  aiitt 
ptvcn  in -as  a  gratuity  to  the  chandler^s  boy,  for  bringing  th«m  in, 
t>v o- thousand  five  hundred  pounds^  ,  .    ^ 
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ItMti,  Paid  to  Hnk-bors,  for  Hfchtin;;  the  Commissioners  and 
Council  of  Officers  home  to  their  lodgings,  ninety.four  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  unto  the  centinels,  for  pissing  near  the  guard,  fifty- 
seven  pounds,  three  shillini^s,  and  six  pence. 

Item,  For  East-India  night-gowns  for  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Officers,  and  for  night-caps  for  them,  two.hundred 
and  thirty. three  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  the  chaplains  for  three  fast^ays,  andfor  poroe*cU 
tron  to  keep  the  Commissioners  empty  stomachs  from  wambling, 
seTen*hundred  eighty .uiae  pounds.  .    « 

Item,  For  twelve  pair  of  cut.finger'd  glores  for  myself  to  writ* 
in,  ten  pounds* 

Item,  For<^Qflree,  which  the  Commissioners  drank  eveiy  morn« 
ing,  especially  when  they  had  got  a  dose  over  night,  three.han« 
dred  and  forty  pounds  ten  shillings*  ^ 

Item,  Towards  the  repairing  the  ruins  of  Troy,  twenty.thou- 
taod  pounds. 

Item,  For  whips,  tops,  and  jointed  babies,  for  the  Commts. 
sioners  younger  children,  t^ighty.nine  pounds  seven  shillings. 

Item,  For  writing  out  the  instrument  of  goTernment  seven  times 
over,  fifty, pounds. 

Item,  Allowed  Colonel  Ilewson,  for  his  charges  -at  the  sessi. 
ons-house,  four-huadred  ninety-five  pounds. 

lion.  For  three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bhidder,  ninety*tbree 
pounds.  ' 

Item,  Paid  to  Lilly,  for  casting  the  nativities  of  tha  Commis- 
sioners children,  five-hundretl  pounds. 

Item,  Given  to  Sir  Harry  Vane  three- thousand  pounds,  to  raise 
a  regiment  of  anabaptists. 

Item,  Bestowed  by  his  appointment  upon  inciters,  promoterS| 
and  instigators,  one-thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Given,  as  a  present  to  the  pope,  twenty-thou«and  pounds 
by  the  said  Sir  Harry,  for  several  and  sundry  courtesies  done  him 
by  hii  holiness. 

Item,  Fur  a  hundred  new  cords,  w^ich  were  to  be  used  when 
the  Lord  I^Ambert  came  to  town,  and  also  for  new  setting  the  ax 
in  the  Tower,  t««o-hundred  and  four  pounds,  five  shillings,  and 
ten  prnce. 

Item,  For  a  very  strong  padlock  to  be  hung  upon  the  parlia^ 
ment  house  door,,  and  a  silver  key,  which  was  to  be  delivered  to 
St.  Peter,  to  be  by  Him  kept  till  the  Lord  Lambert  should  call  cq 
him  for  it,  one-hundred  and  ten  pounds^  twelve  shillings,  and 
eight  pence. 

Item,  Given  the  porter  of  Wallingford  House,  for  letting  the 
oSicersin  and  out,  and  sitting  up  all  hours  in  tba night,  one-hun- 
dred pounds. 

Item,  For  drawing  the  mortgage  of  my  Lord  Lambert's  housa 
and  lands,  and  for  fees  to  the  council,  two-hiindred  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  new  riding.hat  for  his  lordship,  because  he  waf^  , 

YOt.  TH.  t 
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told  tbat  that,  which  he  wore  ia'the  day  of  his  wrath,  made  him 
look  like  a  Finsbury  archer,  ten  pounds. 

Item,  Bestowed  in  ti'ew-years  gifts  one  upon  another,  every  one 
giving  out  of  the  publick  stock,  seven  thousand  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  paddie,  staff,  and  brown  bill,  for  Maj or •  General 
Desborongh,  when  his  worship  pleases  to  walk  his  grounds,  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings. 

/  Item,  Paid  to  Mr.  Saloway  for  raisins,  currants,  and  prunes, 
at  exces^YC  rates,  for  the  keeping  of  Christmas,  two- thousand 
pounds. 

Item,  Laid  out  for  tnrbants,  sashes,  and  scimitars  for  the  Lord 
Lambert,  and  the  rest  of  his  adherents,  nine- thousand  fiye-hun-' 
dred  fifty-six  pounds,  which  made  men  think  they  would  have 
turned  Turks,  had  they  come  into  power. 

Item,  To  the  great  of&cers  in  the  commonwealth  of  Oceana,  the 
Polemarch,  the  Strategus,  and  my  Lord  Epimonus,  ten-thousand 
pounds,  to  buy  them  figs,  melons,  and  yellow  hats. 

Item,  Given  in  charity  to  the  State  of  Venice,  who  are  the  bul- 
wark of  Christendom,  twelve-thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Laid  out  upon  a  great  hog-trough  to  be  set  up  in  Rum- 
ford,  as  a  trophy  of  their  publick  magnificence,  threc-thousand 
pounds.  • 

Item,  Sent  into  Lapland  for  the  retaining  of  a  certain  necro^ 
mancer,  who  was  to  assist  them  in  the  carrying  on  their  great  work, 
fite-thotisand  pounds. 

Item,  For  black  wool  and  civet,  to  stop  the  ea^s  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  Council  of  Officers  from  hearing  any  thing  that  might 
tend  to  their  Own,  or  the  good  of  the  nation,  fifty  pounds. 

Item,  Laid  out  for  a  new  scepter,  for  his  intended  Highness  th£ 
liord  Lambert,  five-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  For  granado's  to  fire  the  city,  one-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  for  a  pound  of  May-butter,  made  of  a  cow's  milk 
that  fed  upon  Hermon  Hill,  given  to  the  Lady  Lawrence  for  pious 
uses,  eighty-seven  pounds  ten  shillings. 

Item,  Given  to  a  projector,  toward  a  certun  design,  which  he 
had  to  bring  over  an  inchanted  castle^  to  secure  theLdrd  Lambcrt'v 
foes  in,  five- thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  to  another  projector,  towards  a  design  which  he  had 

to  look  into  the  middle  of  the  Western  Ocean,  for  a  great  Spa- 

'  nish  Galleon  that  was   sunk  with   the  weight  of  the  gold  that 

she  earried,  some  thirty  years  ago,    two-thousand  five-hundred 

pounds. 

[tem.  For  a  fair  pair  of  tables,  with  several  bales  of  dice,  that 
those  Commissioners,  who  cared  not  to  trouble  themselves  with 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  might  not  want  something  to  pass  the  timo 
away  withal,  fifty-seven  pounds  five  shillings. 

Item,  For  nine  mill -stones  for  the  Lord  Lambert's  nine  wor- 
thies to  wear  about  their  necks  ifistead  of  Georges,  and  for  bluo 
";  rihbonJi  to  hang  ihem  in,  five-hundred  pounds* 

Item,  For  one^of  the  Emperor  of  Russians  cast  furr-go*ns^  for 
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the'  Lord  Waretton  to  wear  while  £e  wat  President  of  the  Com* 
mittee,  scfen-huodred  and  fifty-four  pouodal 

Item,  For  a  shoe^makei^s  ineasate  to  bo  profided  by  Colonel 
Hewson,  for  the  Commitsiooers  to  take  the  length  of  ttio  people*! 
hety  twenty-thrte  pounds* 

Item,  For  a  to|i  of'saliet  oil,  to  make  their  tongues  glib,  when 
they  were  to  talk  with  the  aldermen  and  comiiioo.coaRCtl,  two» 
hundred  and  thirty  .three  poimds,  twelve  shilitngs,  and  sii  pence. 

Item,  Paid  the  Lord  Fleetwood,  for  scraps  giren  to  the  beg^ 
fiffs  at  his  door,  throe^huadred  pounds. 

Item,  For  twenty  pair  of  castaneto,  for.  the  ladies  to  dance  ser« 
rahande  at  Sir  Harry  Vase's  son's  wedding,  fifty  poundi. 

Item,  Paid  to  the  army,  never  a  farthing. 

I  torn.  Paid  to  the  navy,  as  much. 

Thn  som  total,  amounttng  to  foar.hundred  thirty.thoasand 
ponnds. 

Thus  your  honours  may  see  how  vainly  and  profusefy  we  have 
squandered  away  a  very  considerable  sum,  which  your  honours' 
had  carefully  laid  up  for  better  and  more  important  nies.  I  shall 
only  say  this,  in  the  behalf  of  my  masters,  that,  if  yoU'  please  noi 
to  be  rigorous  with  them,  and  to  call  them  to  any  further  account, 
thej  will  take  it  not  a  little  courteously,  and  be  bound  to  pray  fur 
yo^ur  honours ;  though  if  your  honours  think  fit  to  do  otherwise, 
I  do  heileve  the  whole  nation  in  general  will  be  more  indebted  to 
yonr  jnstiee. 


THE  MANNER  OF  CREATING  THP^ 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  ANTIENT  AND  HONOUR- 
ABLE OEDER  OF  THE  BATH, 

AoconniNa  vo  thb  custou  useu  m  BnotANo,  in  timk 

OfJPBACE; 

Wiih  a  List  of  those  honoorable  Pertoni,  viho  are  to  be  created  Knighti  of  tbt 
Bath  at  his  Majesty's  Coronation*  the  Twentj-third  of  April,  1661, 

£From  a  quarto,  eoDtBining  ten  pages,  printed  at  London,  for  Philip  Stephens,  at 
the  Kiag'a  Armtf  ov^r-against  the  Middle  Temple*  1661.] 


1.  "^ETC^HEN  an  esqutre  comes  to  court,  to  receive  the  order  of 
▼  T  knighthood,  in  the  time  of  peace,  according  to  the  ens* 
torn  of  England,  he  shall  be  honourably  received  by  the  officers  of 
the  court;  sc.  the  steward,  or  the  chaml^lain,  if  they  be  present; 
llttt  otherwise,  by  the  marshals  and  ushers.  Then  there  shall  be 
prorided  two  esquires  of  honour,  grave,  and  well  seen  in  court. 
«hip  and  nurture;  as  alio  in  the  feats  of  ^tralry ;  and  they  shaU 

1.2 
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be  esquires,  >iid  go? ernors  in  all  things  relating  to  him,  who  shall 
tftke  the  order  aboTesaid. 

2.  And,  if  the  esquire  do  come  before  dinner,  he  shall  carry  up 
one  dish  of  the  first  course  to  the  king's  table. 

S.  And,  after  this,  the  esqui;re'8  gorertiors  shall  conduct  the 
esquire  that  is  to  receive  the  order,  into  his  chamber,  without  anj 
mote  being  seen  that  daj. 

4.  And,  in  the  evening,  the  esquire's  governors  sl^all  send  for 
the  bai^ber,'  and  they  shall  make  ready  a  bath,  handsomely  bung 
with  linnen,  both  within  and  without  the  ressel,  taking  care  that 
it  bc$  covered  with  tapestry,  and  blankets,  in  respect  of  the  cold, 
iiess  of  the  night*  And  then  shall  the  esquire  be  shaven,  and  his 
bait  cut  round*  After  which  the  esquire's  governors  shall  go  to 
the  king,  and  say,  ^<  Sir,  it  is  now  in  the  evening,  and  the  es- 
quire IS  fitted  for  the  bath,  when  you  please;"  whereupon  the 
king  shall  command  his  chamberlain,  that  he  shall  take  along  with 
him,  unto  the  esquire's  chamber,  the  most  gentle  and  gi;ave  Jcnights 
that  are  present,  to  inform^  counsel,  and  instruct  him,  touching 
the  order,  and  fe^ts  of  chivalry :  And  in  like  manner,  that  the 
other  esquired  of  the  houshold,  with  the  minstrels,  shall  proceed 
before  the  knights,  singing,  dancing,  and  sporting,  even  to  thtf 
chamber-door  of  the  said  esquire. 

b.  And,  when  the;esquire's  governors  shall  hear  the  noise  of 
the  minstrels,  they  shall  undress  the  said  esquire,  and  put  him 
naked  into  the  bath;  but,  at  the  entrance  into  the  chamber,  the 
esquire's  governors  shall  cause  the  musick  to  cease^  and  the  esquires 
also /or  a  while.  And,  this  being  done,  the  grave  knights  shall 
enter  into  the  chamber,  without  making  any  noise,  iind,>  doing 
reverence  to  each  other,  ehall  consider  which  of  themselves  it  shall 
be  that  is  to  instruct  the  esquire  in  the  order  and  course  of  the 
/  bath.  And  when  they  are  agreed,  then  shall  the  chief  of  them  go 
to  the  bath,  and,  kneeling  down  before  it,  fay  with  a  soft  voice : 
^'  Sir!  Be  this  bath  of  great  honour  to  you;"  and  then  h^  shall 
declare  unto  him  the  feats  of  the  order,  as  far  as  he  can,  putting 
part  of  the  water  of  the  bath  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  esquire ; 
and,  having  so  done,  take  his  leavel  And  the  esquire's  governors 
shall  attend  at  the  sides  of  the  bath,  and  so  likewise  the  other 
knights,  the  one  after  the  other,  till  all  be  done. 

6.  Then  shall  these  knights  go  out  of  the  chamber,  for  a  while ; 
and  the  esquire'^  governors  shall  take  theesquire.out  of  the  bath, 
and  help  him  to  his  bed,  there  to  continue  till  his  body  be  drj  | 
which  bed  shall  be  plain,  and  without  curtains.  And,  as  soon  ar 
he  is  dry,  they  shall  help  him  out  of  bed ;  they  shall  cloath  him 
very  warm,  in  respect  of  the  cold  of  thb  night ;  and  over  his  in- 
ner garments ^hall  put  on  a  robe  of  russet  with  long  sleeves,  hav. 
inga  hood  thereto,  like  unto  that  of  an  hermit.  And  the  esquire 
being  out  of  the  bath,  the  barber  shall  take  away  the  bath,  with 
whatsoever  appertaineth  thereto,  both  within  and  without  for  hisf 
fee;  and  likewise  for  the  collar  (about  his  neck)  be  he  eai4,  b,a- 
Wp  banneret  or  batchelpr,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  court;    > 
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'  7«  And  then  shall  fbe  esqnire^s  § OTernort  open  .the  door  of  (ho 

chamber,  and  shall  cause  the  antient  and  grave  knights  to  enter, 

to  conduct  the  esqnire  to  the  chapel:  And,  when  they  are  cono 

In,  theesqntres,  sporting  and  dancing,  shall  go  before  the  esquire, 

'  with  the  minstrels,  making  nelodj  to  the  chapel. 

8;  And,  being  entered  the  chapel,  there  jhidl  be  wine  and  spices 
readj  to  give  to  the  knights  and  esquires.  And  then  the  esquire*! 
governors  shall  bring  the  said  knights  before  the  esquire,  to  take 
dieir  leave  of  him;  and  be  shall  give  them  thanks  all  together,  for 
the  pains,  faivonr,  and  courtesy,  whicfh  they  have  done  him;  and,, 
this  being  performed,  they  shall  depart  out  of  the  chapel. 

9.  Then  shall  the  esquire's  governors  shut  the  door  of  the  cha- 
pel, none  staying  therein  except  themselves,  the  priest,  the  chand* 
ler,  and  the  watch.  And  in  thu  manner  shall  the  esquire>stay  in 
the  chapel  all  night,  till  it  be  day,  bestowing  himself  in  orisons 
and  prayers,  beseeching  Almighty  God,  and  his  blessed  Mother, 
that  of  their  good  grace  they  will  give  him  ability  to  receive  this 
high  temporal  dignity,  to  the  honour,  praise,  and  service  of 
them ;  as  also  of  the  holy  church,  and  the  order  of  knighthood. 
And,  at  day-break,  one  shall  call  the  priest  to  confes<<  him  of  ail 
his  sins,  and,  having  heard  mattins  and  mass,  shall  afterwards  be 
•commended,  if  he  please. 

10.  And  after  hu  entrance  into  the  chapel,  there  shall  be  a  ta« 
per  burning  before  him ;  and,  as  soon  as  mass  is  begun,  one  of  the 
governof's  shall  hold  the  taper,  until  the  reading  of  the  gospel ; 
and  then  shall  the  governor  deliver  it  into  his  hands,  who  shall 
hold  it  himself,  till  the  gospel  be  ended  ;  but  then  he^hall  receive 
it  again  from  him,  and  set  it  before  him,  there  to  stand,  during 
the  whole  time  of*  mass. 

11.  And,  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  one  of  the  governors 
shall  take  the  hood  from  the  esquire,  and  afterwards  deliver  it  to 
him  again,  until  the  gospel  inprincipio;  and,  at  the  beginning 
'thereof,  the  governor  shall  take  the  same  hood  again,  and  cause 
it  to  be  carried  away,  and  shall  give  him  the  taper  again  into  his 
own  hands. 

12.  And  then  having  a  penny,  or  more,  in  readiness,  near  to 
the  candlestick,  at  the  words  verbum  car o  factum  esty  the  esquire, 
kneeling,  shall  offer  the  taper  and  the  penny;  that  is  to  say,  the 
tipper  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  penny  to  the  honour  of  the 
person  that  makes  him  a  knight.  All  which  being  performed,  the 
esquire's  governors  shall  conduct  the  esquire  to  his  chamber,  and 
shall  lay  him  again  in  bed,  till  it  be  full  day-light.  And  when  he 
shall  be  thus  in  bed,  till  the  time  of  his  rising,  he  shajl  becloatbed  . 
with  8  covering  of  gold,  called  Singleton,  and  this  shall  be  lined 
with  blue  cardene.  And  when  the  governors  shall  see  it  fit  time, 
they  shall  go  io  the  king,  and  say  to  h'un,.  ^'  Sir!  When  doth  it 
please  you,  that  onr  master  shall  rbe?''  Whereupon  the  king 
shall  command  the  grave  knights,  esquires,  and  minstrels,  to  go 
to  the  chamber  of  the  said  esquire,  for  to  raise  him,  and  to  attire 
and  dress  him,  and  to  bring  him  before  him,  into  the  hall.    But, 
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llefore  tbeir  entrance,  and  the  noise  of  the  minstrels  hesird,  the 
esqtitre's  gOTernors  shall  provide  all  necessaries  ready  for  the  or-' 
der,  to  deliver  to  the  knights,  for  td  attire  aild  dress  the  esqaire/ 

And  when  the  knights  are  come  to  the  esquire's  chamber,  they 
shall  enter  with  leav.e^  and  say  to  him ;  ^^  Sir!  Good  morrow  tor 
you,  it  is  time  to  get  ug,  and  make  yourself  ready;"  and  there- 
upon they  shall  take  him  by  the  arm  to  be  dressed,  the  most  an^ 
tient  of  the  said  knights  reaching  him  bis  shirt,  another  giving  him 
his  breeches,  the  third  his  doublet;  and  another  putting  upon  him 
.a  kirtle  of  red  tartarin ;  two  others  shall  raise  him  from  the  bed, 
and  two  others  put  on  his  nether  stockings,  with  soles  of  leather 
sewed  to  them  ;  two  others  shall  lace  his  sleeves,  and  another  s{ialt 
jgbrd  him  with  a  girdle  of  white  leather,  without  any  buckles 
thereon:  Another  shall  comb  his  head;  another  shall  put  oil  his 
coif;  another  shall  give  him  his  mantle  of  silk  (over  the  bases  or 
kirtle  of  red  tartarin)  tied  with  a  lace  of  white  silk,  wilb  a  pair'  of 
white  gloves  lianging  at  the^  e^d  of  the  lace.  And  the  chandler 
shall  take,  for  his  fees,  all  the  garments,  with  the  whole  array  and 
necessaries,  wherewith  the  esquire  shall  be  apparelled  and. clothed 
on  the  day  that  he  comes  into  the  court  to  receive  order :  As  alsb 
the  bed,  wherein  he  first  lay,  after  his  bathing,  together  with  the 
singleton  and  other  necessaries :  In  consideration  of  which  fees,  the 
same  chandler  shall  find,  at  his  proper  costs,  the  said  coif,  the 
gloves,  the  girdle,  and  the  lace. 

13.  And^  when  alt  this  is  done,  the  grav^  knights  shall  get  on 
horseback,  and  eonduct  the  esquire  to  the  hall,  the  minstrels  go- 
ing before,  making  musick ;  but  the  horse  must  be  accoutred  as 
followeth :  The  saddle  having  a  cover  of  black  leather,  the  bow 
of  the  saddle  being  of  white  wood  quartered ;  the  stirrop-leathers 
black,  the  stirrops  gilt;  the  paitrel  of  black  leathe^,  gilt,  with  a 
cross- pate,  gilt,  hanging  before  the  breast  of  the  hafse,  but  with- 
out any  crupper:.  The  bridle  black,  with  long  notched  reins,  after 
the  Spanish  fashion,  and  a  cross^ate  on  the  front.  And  there 
mast  be  provided  a  young  esquire,  courteous,  who  shall  ride  be- 
fore the  es(fuire  bare-headed^  and  carry  the  esquire's  sword,  with 
the  spurs  hanging  at  the  handle  of  tlie  sword ;  and  the  scabbard 
of  the  sword  shall  be  of  white  leather,  and  the  girdle  of  white  lea- 
ther, without  buckles.  And  the  youth  shall  hold  the  sword  by  the 
point,  and  after  this  manner  must  they  ridetb  ihe  king's  hall,  the 
governors  l^eing  ready  at  ha&d. 
'  14.  And  the  grave  knights  shall  condttct  the  said  esquire;  and,, 
as  soon  as  they  come  before  )lic  hall-docnr,  the  marshals  and  ush- 
ers are  to  be  ready  to  meet  him,  and  desire  him  io  alight ;  and, 
being  alighted,  the  marshal  shall  take  the  horse  for  his  fee^  or 
else  C  9.  Then  shall  the  knights  conduct  Mm  into  the  haH,  up 
to  the  high  table,  and  afterwards  up  the  end  of  the  second  table,- 
until  the  king's  coming,  the  knights  standing  on  dach  side  of  him, 
and  the  yonth  holding  the  sword  upright  before  htm,  between  the 
two  governors.' 

Id.  And  when  the  king  is  come  into  the  halt,  and  Ixii^ldeth 
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the  esqaire  ready  to  receive  his  high  order,  and  temporal  digDf ty, 
he  shall  aak  for  the  sword  and  spurs,  which  the  chamberlam  shall 
take  from  the  youth,  and  shew. to  the  king.  And,  thereupon,  tha 
king,  taking  the  right  spur,  shall  deliTer  it  to  the  most  noble  and 
genUe  person  there,  and  shall  say  io  bin,  ^^  Put  this  upon  the 
esquire's  heel;  and  he,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  roust  take  the  es« 
qolre  by  the  right  1^,  and,  putting  his  foot  on  his  own  knee,  is 
to  fasten  the  spur  upon  the  right  heel  of  the  esquire;  and  then, 
making  a  cross  upon  the  esquire's  knee,  shall  kiss  him :  Which 
being  done,  another  knight  must  come,  and  put  on  his  left  spur, 
in  liko  manner.  And  then  shall  the  king,  of  his  great  fa? our, 
take  the  sword,  and  gird  the  esquire  therewith:  Whereupon  the 
esquire  is  to  lift  up  his  arms,  holding  his  hands  together,  and  Ithe 
glores  betwixt  hb  thumbs  and  Gngers.  , 

ids  And  the  king,  putting  his  own  arms  about  the  esquire's 
neck,  shall  say,  ^<  Be  thou  a  good  knight,"  and  afterwards  kbs 
him.  Then  are  the  antieat  ktiights  to  conduct  this  new  knight  to 
the  chapel,  with  much  musick,  even  to  the  high  altar,  and  there 
he  shall  kneel;  and,  pnttmg  his  right  hand  upon  the  altar,  is  to 
promise  to  maintain  the  rights  of  hoiy  church,  during  his  whole 
life. 

17.  And  then  he  shall  ungird  himself  of  his  sword,  and,  with 
great  devotion  to  God  and  holy  church,  olTer  It  there ;  praying 
unto  God,  and  all  his  saints,  that  he  may  keep  that  order  which 
he  hath  so  taken,  even  to  the  end :  All  which  being  accomplished, 
he  is  to  take  a  draught  of  wine. 

18.  And,  at  his  going  out  of  the  chapel,  the  king's  master- 
cook^  being  ready  to  take  off  his  spurs  for  his  own  fee,  shall  say, 
*^  I,  the  king's  master-cook,  am  come  to  receive  your  spuri  for 
my  fee ;  and  if  you  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  order  of  knight, 
hood  (which,  God  forbid)  I  shall  hack  your  spurs  from  your 
heels.'' 

19.  After  this,  the  knights  must  conduct  him  agdn  into  the 
hall,  where  he  shall  sit  the  first  at  the  knights  table,  and  the  knights 
about  him,  himself  to  be  served  as  the  other  knights  are ;  but  ha 
must  neither  eat  nor  drink  at  the  table,  nor  spit,  nor  lopk  about 
him,  upwards  nor  downwards,  more  thail  a  bride.  And  this  be« 
log  done,  one  of  his  governors,  having  a  handkerchief  in  hit 
hatid,  shall  hold  it  before  his  face  when  he  is  to  spit.  And  when 
the  king  is  risen  from  his  table,  and  gone  into  his  chamber,  then 
ihali  the  new  knight  be  conducted,  with  great  store  of  knights 
and  minstrels  proceeding  before  him*,  unto  his  own  chamber;  and, 
at  his  entrance,  the  knights  and  minstrels  shall  take  leave  of  htm, 
and  go  to  dinner. 

30.  And,  the  knights  being  thns  gone,  the  chamber.door  shall 
be  fastened,  and  the  new  knight  disrobed  of  his  attire,  which  is  to 
be  given  to  the  kings  of  arms,  in  case  they  be  there  present;  and 
if  not,  then  to  the  other  heralds,  if  they  be  th^e;  otherwise,  to 
the  minstrels,  tog^her  with  a  mark  of  silver,  if  he  be  a  knight- 
batchelor  j  If  a  baron,  double  to  that;  ){  an  mAf  or  of  a  superior 
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.  rank,  double  thereto.  And  the  rnsset  night-eap  must  be  given  the 
watch,  or  else  a  noble. 

^21.  Then  is  he  to  be  cloathed  agfiin  with  a  blue  robe,  the  sleeves 
"whereof  to  be  streighf,  shaped  after  the  fashion  of  a  priest's ;  and, 
upon  his  left  shoulder,  to  have  a  lace  of  whit^  silk,  hanging:  And 
he  shall  wear  that  lace  upon  all  his  garments,  from  that  day  for- 
wards, until  he  hath  gained  8omehonour*or  renown  by-arms,  and 
is  registered  of  as  high  record,  as  the  nobles,  knights,  esquireis, 
and  heralds  of'arms;  and  be  renowned  for  some  feats  of  arms,  as 
aforesaid,  or  that  some  great  prince,  or  most  noble  lady,  can  cut 
that  lace  from  his  shoulder,  saying;  ''  Sir!  we  have  heard  so  much 
of  the  true  renown  concerning  your  honour,  which  you  have  dpne 
in  divers  parts,  to  the  great  fame  of  chivalry^  ?is  to  yourself,  and 
of  him  that  made  you  a  knight,  that  it  is  meet  this  lace  be  taken 
from  you." 

'S2.  After  dinner,  the  knights  of  honour  and  gentlemen  must 
come  to  the  knight,  and  conduct  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
king,  the  esquire's  governors  going  before  him ;  where,  he  is  to 
say,  '^  Right  noble  and  renowned  Sir!  I  do,  in  all  that  I  can, 
give  you.  thanks  for  these  honours,  courtesies,  and  bounty,  which 
you  have  vouchsafed  to\ne:"  And,  having  so  said,  shall  take  his 
leave  of  the  king. 

23.  Then^  are  the  esquire's  governors  to  take  leave  of  this  their 
master,  saying,  ^'  Sir,, we  have,  according  to  theking^s  command, 
and,  as  we  were  obliged,  done  what  we  can  ;  but,  if  through  neg- 
ligence, we  have  in  aught  displeased  you,  or  by  any  thing  we  have 
done  amiss  at  this  ^me,  we  desire  pardon  of  you  for  it.  And,  on 
the  other  side.  Sir,  as  right  is,  and  according  to  the  rustoms  of 
the  court,  and  antient  kingdoms,  we  do  require  our  robes  and 
fees,  as  the  king's  esquires,  companions  to  batchelors,  and  other 
lords."  .  ,  . 

The  Form  of  ki^  Majesty^s  Summon»^  in  a  Letter  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain^  to  the  several  Persons  of  Honour^  who 

are  to  be  created  Knights  of  the  Bath* 
Sir, 

After' my  hearty  commendation  to  you,' 
'  Whereas  his  majesty  hath  appointed  the  twenty-third  day  of 
April  next,  for  his  solemn  coronation  at  Westminster,  and  the  day 
before,  to  proceed  publickly  through  the  city  of  London,  to  ixis 
palace  at  White-Hall ;  and,  according  to  the  antient  custom  used 
by  his  royml  predecessors,  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  ad. 
,vance  certain  of  his  nobility,  and  principal  gentry,  into  the  Noble 
Order  of  the  Bath,  to  attend  him  in  those  great  solemBftieS)  and, 
amongst  others,  hath  vouchsafed  to  nominate  youVto  be.pn&of 
thatnutniber:  These  are,  therefore,  to  will  and  require  you^  in 
his  majesty^s  name,  to  make  yoar  appearance  at  his  majesty's  pa. 
lace  at  Westminster,  upon  Thursday  in  the  afternoon,  boiEig  the 
eighteenth  of  April  next,  furnished  and  appointed,  iis  in  such  cases 
app^rtaiDeth)  there  to  begin  the  usual  ceremonj)  and  the  ne^t  daji 
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to  reccire  the  taid  Order  of  Knighthood  of  tho  Bath,  from  hit 
majesty's  hands.  Hereof  you  are  not  to  fail.  And  so  I  bid  yon 
heartily  farewell. 

Yonr  very  affectionate  friend,  Manchbstkr. 

WhitebaU.  March  U 166U 

The  Names  of  sowie  of  tkote  honourable  Persons^  who  are  to  be 

created  Knights  of  the  Bath,  at  the  Coronation  of  hit 

Maje$tjfy  Jprilnj  1661. 

The  Lord  Richard  Batler,  son  to  the  Lord  Marqaii  of  Or« 
mond. 

Mr.  Hyde,  son  to  the  Lord  Chancellor; 

Mr.Egertoo,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater. 

Mr.  Berkley,  son  to  the  Lord  Berkley. 

Mr.  Peregrin  Barty,  second  son  to  the  Earl  of  Lindsey. 

Mr.  Voere  Vane,  second  son  to  the  £ari  of  Westmoreland. 

Mr.  Bellasis,  son  of  the  Lord  Beliasis. 

Mr.  Capell,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Mr.  Francis  Vane,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Vane. 

Mr.  Henry  Vane,  son  of  George  Vane,  Esq; 

Mr.  Edward  Hungerford,  of  Farley  Castle. 

Mr.  Monson,  son  of  Sir  John  Monson,  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

Mr.  Charles  Frenaman,  whose  noble  father  was  slain  at  Be?is. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Slannying,  son  of  that  loyal  subject,  Sir  Nicholas 
Slannyina,  slain  at  Bristol,  26  July,  164J. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fanshaw,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fanshaw. 

JVf  r.  Edward  Wise. 

Mr.  Carr  Scroop,  grandson  to  the  Taliant  Sir  George  Scroop, 
who  received  so  many  wounds  in  the  royal  cause  at  Edge- 
Hill. 

Mr.  Butler. 

Colonel  Edward  Harley,  Governor  of  Dunkirk,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Robert  Harley,  late  Knt  of  the  Bath. 

Mr.  Alexander  Popham.  , 

Colonel  Richard  Ingoldsby. 

Mr.  George  Browne. 

Mr.  BoUrchier  Wray,  son  of  Sir  Chichester  Wray. 

Mr.  Francis  Godolphin. 

Sic  Thomas  Trevor. 

Mr.  Simon  Leech. 

Mr.  John  Bramston,  son  of  Sir  John  Bramston,  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice. 

Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.  George  Freeman,  son  .of  Sir  Ralph  Freeman. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  DISCOURSE 

OP   THE 

.  FIJIST  INVENTION  OF  NAVIGATION, 

AND  THE  ADDITIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  IT. 

With  the  probable  Causes  of  the  Variation  of  the  Compass,  and  tb&yariatio* 
of  the  Variation. 

Likewise  some  Reflexions  upon  the  Name  and  Office  of  Admiral. 

TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED, 
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To  his  Noblest  Friend^  Sir  Francis  Prujeariy  Doctor  of  Phi/sick. 

,  Sir, 
n^HE  censures  and  suffrages  of  the  world  are  like  rocks  and 
shehes,  against  which,  books,  like  vessels,  oftentimes  dash- 
ing, find  their  own  fate  and  shipwreck*  Sir,  your  acceptance  will 
dispense  a  nobler  and  more  auspicious  gale,  th&n  any  which  can 
be  breathed  from  the  looser  or  vainer  air  of  popular  applause,  to 
transport  this  discourse  to  the  publick;  and  it  will  be  the  happi- 
ness of  this  treatise,  that  in  future  times  it  shall  intitle  its  safety 
to  so  successful  a  steerage.  For,  indeed,  the  tempest,  with  rea- 
son,  is  frequently  more  destructire  and  ruinous,  than  the  storm 
without  it :  My  own  fear  and  caution  can  secure  or  reScue  me 
from  the  danger  of  the  last ;  but  only  your  candor  and  approba^ 
tion  can  redeem  from  the  prejudices  of  the  first. 

Sir,  your  most  defvoted  servant, 

ThOBI AS  PHlLtPOTTT. 

There  having  been  fnuch  zoritten  concerning  this  subjeti^  which 
lies  dispersed  in  the  pages  of  several  authors^  and  finding  that 
none  have  as  yet  attempted  to  compile  and  amass  those  scattered 
notions  into  one  heap^  I  did  believe  it  a  taskj  not  t^nzDorthy  tht 
expence  of  time^  or  my  labour^  to  contract  those  divided  dis* 
courses  into  some  few  sheets:  And  having  brought  them  int0 
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tAope  and  crier  J  to  offer  them  up  to  pMick  view;  mUck  is  ike 
tubjeci  maiier  of  this  emeuing  treaiise. 

FiRST)  it  is  indisputablf  true  from  the  authorit/  of  the  sacred 
records,  the  structure  of  the  ark  owed  and  intituled  its  original 
contextnre  to  the  industrious  precaution  of  Noah,  who,  by  th* 
immediate  designation  of  God  himself,  brought  that  wooden  is« 
land  into  shape  and  order,  to  rescue  some  part  of  mankind  from 
the  angry  baptism  of  a  publick  deluge. 

And  it  is  probable,  that  the '  poeterity  of  Noah,  haTing  plan. 
tations  which  were  contiguous  to  Mount  Ararat,  where  the  ark 
rested,  and  there  viewing  its  skeleton,  might,  according  to  that 
original,  form  and  build  such  ships,  and  other  Tessels  (the  art  of 
natigation  being  not  yet  arriTed  to  its  solstice)  as  might  make  ri« 
vers  and  more  spacious  Waters  obrious  (o  a  passage,  and  ramntais 
such  a  necessary  intercourse,  as  might  improve  a  commerce  be- 
tween jiation  and  nation. 

The  heathen  records,  and  monuments  of  pagan  antiquity,  which 
were  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the  ark,  according  to  the  va* 
riety  of  tradition,  assign  the  invention  of  navigation  to  several 
persons*  Diodorus  Sicnlus  attributes  it  to  Neptune,  who  from 
thence  contracted  the  appellation  of  God  of  the  Sea.  Strabo,  to 
Minos  king  of  Crete.  And  lastly,  TibuUus  consecrates  it  to  the 
fame  and  memory  of  the  city  of  Tyre. 

Minos  indeed  expelled  malefactors  out  of  the  islands,  and  in 
most  of  them  planted  colonies  of  his  own,  by  which  means,  they 
who  inhabited  the  sea.coasts,  becoming  more  addicted  ,to  riches^ 
grew  more  constant  to  their  dwellings ;  of  whom,  some,  grown 
BOW  rich,  circumscribed  and  encompassed  their  cities  with  walls, 
and  others  by  the  influence  of  Minos  built  a  navy,  and  by  an  ac 
tive  and  nObie  diligence  so  secured  commerce,  that  they  rendered 
navigation  free^ 

But  it  is  most  probable,  that,  Tyre  being,  in  elder  times,  a 
city  as  eminent  for  its  wealth  and  traffick,  as  it  was  for  its  strength 
and  magnificence,  and  cnjoyiiig  with  its  bordering  neighbours,  the 
Phosnicians,  a  large  extensive  sea-coast,  and  many  capacious  ha. 
vens,  which  had  an  aspect  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  found  out 
at  first  the  institution  of  shipping.  From  the  Phoenicians  and  Ty« 
rians,  it  was  conducted  down  to  the  Egyptians,  by  whose  Indus, 
try  and  ingenuity,  much  was  annexed  to  the  advantage  and  per* 
fection  of  it:  For  whereas  the  first  vessels  were  framed  out  of  the 
trunk  of  some  large  tree,  made  hollow  by  art,  or  else  of  divers 
boards,  compacted  into  the  fashion  of  a  boat,  and  covered  with 
the  skins  of  beasts,  the  Phoenicians  moulded  them  into  a  more  ele« 
gant  and  convenient  form,  and  secured  them  with  greater  additions 
of  strength,  whtlst  the  Kgyptians  added,  to  the  former  structure, 
the  supplement  of  decks.  From  the  Egyptians,  this  art  was  tran. 
•ported  to  the  Grecians ;  for  when  Dtwaus,  king  of  Egypt,  to  de« 
cline  the  fury  of  his  brother  Hameses,  made  his  approaches  to 
Greece^  he  first  instructed  ks  inhabibiHts  to  sail  ia  covered  vessels^ 
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called  Nav«,  -who  before  perfected  their  YOjrages  over  those  nar- 
row  seasj  on  beams  and  rafters  fastened  together,  to  HFhom  they 
gave  the  appellation  of  Rates.  Amongst  the  Grecians,  those  of 
^«  Crete  had  the  higheU:  repute  for  the  manage  of  navigafioo,  which 
eauseth  Strabo  to  ascribe  the  inTention  of  ships  to  Minos.  In  timet 
subsequent  to  these^  the  Carthaginians,  extracted  from  Tyre,  grew 
most  considerable  in  shipping,  by  the  supply  of  which,  they  often 
disordered  and  distressed  the  affairs  of  the  Komans:  But  the  fury 
of  a  tempest,  having  separated  a  Quinqoeremis,  or  galley  of  fire 
'  banks  of  oars,  from  the  residue  of  the  Carthaginian  navy,  cast  it 
on  the  coast  of  Italy;  by  a  curious  inspection  into  which,  the 
Romans  obtained  the  art  of  shipping;  and,  not  long  after,  at* 
chieved  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  That  the  Pboenidans  and  Greeks 
transmitted  the  knowledge  of  navigatipn  to  Spain  and  Frahce,  is 
without  controversy,  since  Gades,  in  the  first,  w^s  a  colony  of 
the  Phoenicians,  and  Marseilles,  in  the  last,  a  plantation  of  the 
Phodans.  As  fqr  Belgiuni  and  Britain,  they  were,  in  ages  of  an 
elder  inscription,  very  barren  and  indigent  in  shipping ;  for  Caesar, 
when  he  made  his  eruption  on  the  last,  found  the  circumambient 
seas  so  ill  furnished,  that  he  was  forced,  with  the  industrious  as* 
sistance  of  his  soldiery,  to  build  and  equip  a  nary  of  siz-hundred 
and  two  and  thirty  vessels,  to  transport  hT»  army  into  Albion. 

The  Phoenicians  having,  as  is  above  recited,  invented  open  ves^ 
vels,  and  the  Egyptians  ships  with. decks,  the  last  of  these  inforced 
the  art  of  navigation,  by  adding  to  it  the  invention  of  gallies,  with 
two  banks  of  oars  upon  a  side;  uhich  sort  of  vessels,  in  procesv 
of  time,  did  swell  into  that  voluminous  bulk,  that  Ptolemy  Philo. 
pater  is  said  to  have  framed  a  galley  of  fifty  banks.  Ships  of  bur. 
then,  stiled  Ciraera,  intitle  their  invention  Ui  the  Cypriots  ;  cock- 
boats or  skifts  (scaphe)  owe  their  first  structure  to  the  Illyrians  or 
l^bnrnians ;  Brigantines  (Celoces)  confess  theirs  to  have  been  the 
artifice  qf  the  Rhodians  ;  frigates,  or  light  barks  (lembi)  acknow- 
ledge  their  original  unto  the  industry  of  the  Cyrcnians;  the  Pha- 
sclus  and  Pamphyli,  ships  instruct^  for  war^  were  the  invention 
of  the  Pamphylians,  and  the.  inhabitants  of  Phaselis,  a  town  of 
Jjjcia  in  Asia  minor.  Vessels  for  transporting  of  horse,  stiled 
Uippagines,  are  indebted,  for  their  first  institution,  to  the  Salami* 
niaos.  Grappling- hooks,  for  theirs,  to  Anacharsis.  Anchors 
confess  their  first  knowledge  to  have  been  from  the  Tuscans.  The 
rudder-helm,  and  art  of  steering,  is  ascribed  to  Typhis,  principal 
pilot  in  Jason's  eminent  ship,  called  the  Argoe,  who,  having  ob- 
served that  a  kite,  when  she  divided  the  air,  steered  her  whole 
body  and  flight  with  her  tail,  perfected  that  in  the  designs  of  art, 
which  he  had  discovered  to  have  been  effected  by  instinct  in  the 
works  of  nature.  If  we  please  to  trace  out  the  first  inventors  of 
tackle,  we  shall  discover,  that  the  primitive  institution  of  the  oar 
is  attributed  to  the  Boeotians,  and  the  original  discovery  and  use 
of  masts  and  sails  ennoble  the  memory  of  Daedalus,  and  his  son  . 
Icarus;  the  last  of  which,  confiding  too  much  in  the  de&terity  of 
this  invention,  ^ving  too  large  and  spreading  a  sail  to  the  bark  h« 
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was  engaged  in,  orer.8et  the  ressel,  and  perished,  and  adopted  tha 
tea,  in  which  he  miscarried,  into  his  own  name. 

But,  though  the  supplement  and  addition  of  decks  of  ships  inti* 
ties  Itself  to  the  original  artifice  oC  the  Egyptians,  as  is  before  re* 
cited ;  yet  had  they  others  of  a  more  narrow  dimension,  both  for 
nse  and  transportation ;  for  the  Egyptians,  anciently,  (says  PHny, 
lib.  xiii>  Nat.  Hist.)  used  to  malie  boats  of  reeds  an^ bulrashes ; 
which  assertion  he  again  justifies  in  another  plac<$,  Papyraoeii  no* 
vibus  (says  he)  armameniitque  Nili  navigamus;  and  to  these  vesv 
sels  Lncian  alludes,  lib.  ir.  Phars. 


*  Sic  com  tenet  oomia  Niliu, 


Cooseritar  bibula  mempbitica  cymba  papyro. 

Which  fashion  of  boat  Moses  was  engaged  ia,  when  Pharaoh's 
daughter  rescued  him  from  the  danger  of  the  river.  The  Prophet 
Isaiah  records  such  utensils  in  that  periphrasis  of  Egypt,  ^5  Wo  to 
the  land  shadowing  with  wings,  that  sends  ambassadors  by  sea  in 
bulrushes."  Strabo  sailed  to  Egypt  in  a  small  tessel  made  of 
wicker,  as  his  own  relation  discovers  to  us,  in  the  scTenteenth  of 
his  Geography.  Jurcnal  also  makes  mention  of  earthen  boat<t  in 
Egypt,  used  and  employed  also  there  to  sail  with ;  for,  recording 
the  deadly  feud  and  superstitious  conflfets,  commence  between 
Ombos  and  Tentyra,  in  relation  to  their  Gods,  he  speaks  thus^ 
Sat.  XT. 

Hac  ubvlt  rabie  Imbelle  &  inotile  Tolgai, 
Parirola  fictilibas  •olitam  dare  vela  phaselisi 
Et  bMribos  picta  ranis  incnrabere  teste 

The  Bntons  hs|d  anciently  their  naves  vitilet  in  Pliny's  stile ;  tha 
natives  of  Ireland  call  them  CSorroghs,  and  some  Corracles ;  they 
were  little  vessels  coTcred  with  leather,  in  their  dimensions  scarce 
exceeding  the  bulk  of  a  basket;  and  these  kind  of  boats,  or  bas- 
kets, were  used  by  Julius  Caesar,  to  transport  his  army  over  tha 
riTcr  Sicoris  against  Petrdus,  and  other  rivers  elsewhere ;  and  ha 
had  learned  the  making  of  them,  it  seems,  from  the  Britons,  wfien 
he  was  in  this  island,  as  himself  attests  in  his  first  book  De  BeUo 
Civili:  Ci^ui  generis^  says  he,  cum  superioribtu  utui  Briiannim 
docuerat.  And,  in  a  subsequent  discourse,  he  describes  them 
thus:  CaHntB primum  ac  Btatumina ex  levi  materia  fiehantur^  re» 
Jiquum  corpus  navium  viminibus  contextum  iniegebai'ur.  They 
have  tha  like  vessels  on  the  river  Euphrates,  to  transport  commo* 
dities  to  Babylon ;  and  their  proportion  is  so  conformable  to  these 
British  ones  (according  to  the  pattern  discovered  to  us  by  IIero« 
dotuff)  that  a  man  Would  judge,  that  either  the  Britons  extracted 
the  description  of  these  vessels  from  the  Babylonians,  or  the  Baby« 
lonians  from  them.  For  Herodotus,  in  Clio,  that  is,  the  first 
book  of  his  History,  affirms,  that  they  had  boats,  made  of  Osier 
or  willows,  of  an  orbicular  form,  and  in  the  fashion  of  a  buckler, 
without  prow  or  poop,  and  covered  over  on  the  outside  with  tha 
iead  of  a  bullock  tanned.     lu  these^  besides  their  native  commo« 
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dHties,  tfafij  vsed  to*  ccmyeigfa  palm** wines  ia  tuns,  to  be  sold  o« 
Tended  at  fiabylon ;  two  men,  with  an  oaria*piece  in  tikeir  hands, 
condacting  and  manning  the  vessel* 

These  vessids  were  so  portable,  thai  the  owaers  were  accas- 
iomed  to  transport  them  on  their  backs  to  and  from  the  water ; 
the  master  would  carry  his  boat  by^knd,  and  the  boat  would  waft 
the  master  t>n  the  water ;  as  the  Arabian  fisherman  uses  to  do  with 
lita  tortoise-shell,  which  is  his  shallop  by  sea,  and  his  house  on 
laad;  under  which  be  sleeps,  aad  in  which  he  sails. 

Proportionate  in  their  dimension  to  these  are  those  which  the 
Egyptians  use  at  this  day  upon  the  Nile,  which  they  take  upon 
their  backs,  when  they  approach  the  cataracts  and  steeper  falls  of 
that  river. 

Boterius  calls  ttiem  Naves  flicatiles^  and  which  they  employ  in 
some  places  of  the  West-IndieS:  For,  in  the  year  1509,  we  read, 
that  there  were  brought  to  Roan  seven  Indians,  confined  to  one 
small  vessel  or  boat,  which  was  so  portable,  that  one  man  could 
raise  it  up  with  his  hand,  as  the  same  Boterius,  in  his  Relations^ 
seems  to  intimate. 

In  some  places  of  the  West- Indies  they  fish  with  faggots  com- 
posed of  bulrushes,  iu  their  dialect  stiled  Balsa's:  Having  sus- 
tained them  upon  their  shoulders  to  the  sea,  they  there  cast  them 
In ;  then  leap  upon  them,  and  after  row  into  the  main,  with  small 
reeds  on  either  side,  themselves  standing  upright,  like  Tritons  or 
Neptunes ;  and  in  thes(^  Balsa's  they  are  accustomed  to  carry  those 
cords  and  nets,  they  employ  in  fishing.  The  Indians  likewise 
have  long  boats,  called  Canoo's,  made  hollow,  and  artificially 
framed  out  of  one  tree.  In  Greenland  the  fishermen's  boats  are 
composed  into  the  shape  of  weavers  shuttles,  covered  outwardly 
with  skins  of  beals,  and  inwardly  fashioned  and  fortified  with  the 
bones  of  the  same  fishes ;  which,  being  sewed  together  with  many 
doubles  and  sutures,  are  so  secure,  that,  in  fool  and  stormy  wea. 
ther,  they  will  shut  themselves  up  in  the  same,  being  rescued,  by 
the  aid  of  these,  from  the  fury  and  imminent  prejudices  of  rocks, 
wln^,  and  tempests  r  These  are  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
two  feet  and  an  half  in  their  breadth,  and  so  swift,  that  no  ship  is 
able  to  outvy  them  in  speed;  and  so  light  of  portage,  that  one 
mail  may  support  many ;  and  they  are  furnished  but  with  one 
oar. 

Before  I  wind  up  this  discourse,  J  shall  winnow  and  discuss  that 
^uestibn.  Whether  or  not  antiquity  had  any  discovery  or  notice  of 
the  compass,  which,  in  this  latter  age,  hath  contributed  so  much 
to  the  improvement  of  Navigation  ?  Those,  who  do  assert,  that 
it  had  some  imperfect  glimmering,  or  rather  some  gloomy  cogni< 
sance  of  it^  do  establish  their  opinion  on  the  authority  of  Plautus, 
where  they  fuid  mention  of  the  Versoria:  And,  secondly,  because 
the  load-stone,  which  sways  and  manages  the  compass,  was  anci. 
ently,  by  the  Greeks,  stiled -Magncs,  and  Lapis  Heraclius ;  both 
which  names  remain  instated  upon  it  until  this  day.  But  to  the 
first  it  s  answered,  that  the  Versoria  of  Flautus  is  no  t)ther,thaa 
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Cliat  piece  of  tackle,  whioh,  in  Uie  modeni  diijletof  ow  mariiMrVy 
falls  under  ibe  appellation  of  a  Bolia,  by  wl^  (bey  vted  to  torn 
their  satlt,  and  proportion  than  to  the  ckangeable  Ticitiitade  of 
erery  wind.  And  so  mnch  is  manifest  fr<Mn  Plautos  bimtdf,  in  tfas 
Comedy  wbicb  be  stiles  Mercator,  saying,  Hinc  ventui  $mme  #ju 
€ttndu$  estf  etq^e  modo  vertoriam;  so  called  from  veno^  to  torn 
often ;  or  ebe  it  may  borrow  ita  extraction  and  nadf ity  from  miv 
mm,  tbe  first  supine  of  verto;  whence  velmn  vertere  is  a  costomary 
term  amongst  the  Latins,  used  to  ezpicss  the  shifting  of  the  sail,  as 
the  wind  does  vary.  As  for  the  load-stone,  it  Was,  indeed,  by  the 
Greeks,  called  liipis  Heradins,  not  because  Hercules  Tyrius,  to  . 
whom  the  sea.faring  Phcenicians,  in  storms  and  tempests,  offered 
up  their  orisons  for  protection,  first  traced  ont  the  Tcrtue  ^nd  en* 
ergetical  efflnrinms  of  it,  as  some  contend ;  but  becaasa  it  was  dis* 
cof  cred  near  Heraclea,  a  city  of  Lydia,  called  for  the  same  rea# 
son,  and  upon  the  same  account.  Lapis  Lydins  also,  and,  by  tho 
ancients,  known  only  under  the  notion  of  a  tonch»stone.  Nor 
does  the  name  of  Magnes,  used  under  that  appellation  promiKu* 
oasly  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  owe  its  original  etymology 
to 'any  other  root  or  cradle,  than  tiiat  it  was  found  near  Magnesia, 
a  city  of  Lydia,  Of  which  Heraclea,  above-mentioned,  was  like- 
wise  a  part ;  from  whence  it  hath  erer  since  purchased  the  con* 
stant  denomination  of  Lapis  Magnes;  so  Snidas  asserts  for  the 
Greeks,  and  old  Lucretius  affirms  the  same  for  the  Latins.  Hav- 
ing  cTinced,  from  tbese  demonstrations,  the  ignorance  of  antiquity, 
both,  in  the  notional  knowledge,  and  practical  application  of  the 
compass,  it  now  remains  my  task  to  unwind,  to  whom,  in  times 
of  a  more  recent  inscription,  this  excellent  instrument  intitled  its 
first  discovery.  And,  if  we  will  trarerse  and  peruse  records  of  a 
modem  aspect,  we  shall  find,  that  the  inTcntion  of  the  Pyxis  Nau« 
tica,  or  Compass,  is  generally  ascribed  to  John  Goia,  or  Flavio 
Goia,  as  others  stile  him,  of  Amalphi  in  Campania,  in  the  king, 
dom  of  Naples.  But  all  rare  and  curious  artifices  are,  in  their 
first  productions,  like  the  designs  of  chymistry,  much  in  projec* 
tion,  but  little  in  perfection;  for  his  discovery  reached  bot  to 
eight  winds  only,  which  made  up  his  compass,  that  is,  the  fonv  , 
principal,  and  fonr  collateral ;  and  left  the  improvement  of  this 
invention  to  be  attempted  by  posterity,  which  indeed  did  add  shape 
and  just  perfection  to  this  ingenious  design.  For,  in  some  few 
ages  subsequent  to  this,  the  people  of  Antwerp  and  Bruges  conf- 
pleated  this  invention,  by  annexing  to  the  compass  tw^nty-four 
other  subordinate  winds,  or  points.  Before  this  invention,  pilots 
were  directed  in  their  right  voyages  by  certain'  stars,  they  took 
notice  of,  especially  the  Pleiades,  or  Charles's  Wain,  and  the  two 
stars  in  the  tail  of  the  bear,  called  Ileiice  and  Cynosura,  which  are 
iherefore  called  load-stars,  or  lead ing.8 tars.  As  travellers,  in  the 
desarts  of  Arabia,  and  those  of  Tartary,  were  always  guided  by 
sdme  fixed-  stars,  in  the  night-time,  to  &leer  their  courses  in  those 
pathless,  disordered,  and  inhospitable  ways ;  so  seamen  were  di- 
rected by  the  like  heavenly  guides,  in  the  untructabie  wilderness  of 
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w»t«n,  before  WKcellent  artifice  was  found  oot:  Bot,  if  tfi> 
jky  happened  t^HBuliied  with  mistSy  and  the  .stars  to  be  muf. 
fted  with  clouds,  Tnen  the  most^  experienced  pilot  w^  at  a  lo8», 
and  was  obliged,  by  dropping  an  anchor,  presently  to  take  up 
his  rest. 

.  Pat  &e  ingenious  Amalphitan  hath  sCcnred  posterity,  by  a  no- 
ble- remedy  $  againsit  this  grand  InconTeoience,  and  dieeoTered  a 
^ethod^  by  which  men  might  steer  a  certain  and  infallible  course, 
in  themostglooihy  nights,  and  most  tumultuous  seas;  and  this  by 
the^uide  and  conduct  of  a  little  stone,  stiled,  from  its^  use  and  in- 
fluence, the  Lgad-stone.  This  load«stoneis  now  our  load-star,  and 
the  Martner^s  Directory. 

This  Itone  treasures  up  two  strange  properties  in  its>dusky  en- 
trails, the  one  of  attraction,  the  other  of  diirection :  This  property 
of  direction  -(which  chiefly  hath  an  aspect  on  our  present  business) 
is,  that,  being  set  in  a  dbh,  and  left  to  float  freely  upon  the  water, 
it  will,  witii  one  end,  point  directly  to  the  north,  and,  with  the 
other,  to  the  south ;  and  will  dbpense  this  faculty,  or  property,  to 
a  needle,  that  is  rubbed,  or  touched  with  it. 

The  Pyxis  Nautica,  or  Mariner's  Card,  which  carries  a  needle, 
touched  with  the  load-stone,  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  twp-and- 
thirty  rhombs  or  lines  drawn  round  about  it,  according  to  the  num- 
bier  of  the  cardinal  and  collateral  winds,  is  no-less  useful  by  land^  ^ 
than  it  is  by  sea ;  so  that  they,  who  are  engaged  to  travel  through 
dcsarts,  as  the  caravans  do  to  Meccha  and  Medina,  and  other  places, 
do  now  make  good  use  of  this  artifice,  whereas,  in  former  ages,  a 
star  was  their  best  pilot  by  night. 

LudoTicas  Bartema  relates,  that  they,  who.  travel  over  the  Sy- 
rian and  Arabian  desarts,  which  are  faced  and  covered  with  a  film 
of  light  and  shifting  sand)  so  that  no  track  can  ever  be  discovered, 
do  frame  certain  boxes  of  wood,  which  they  place  on  camels  backs ; 
and,  shutting  themselves  up  in  the  said-boxes,  to  rescue  themselves 
from  the  sand,  by  the  help  of  the  load-stone,  like  the  marinerV 
compass,  'they  steer- their  course  over  the  vast,  uncouth,  and  un- 
tractable  desarts.  Some  do.intttJe  the  invention  of  the  coibpass'to 
the  people  of  China.  Doctor  Gilbert,  in  his  book  de  Magnete,* 
asserts,  that  Paulus  Venetus  transported  it  first  into  Italy,  in  the 
year  12(K),  having  learned  it  from  the  Chinese:  And  Ludovicus 
Vertomannus' affirms,  th^t,  when  he  was  in  the  East- Indies,  about 
the  year  1500  (above  an  hundred  and  sixty  years  since)  he  saw  tha 
pilot  of  |iis  ship  direct  his  .'course  by  a  compass, 'fashioned  and 
framed  according  to  the  figare  and  proportion  of  those  we  use  at 
this  instant,  when  he  was  sailing  towards  Java.  If  you  will  con. 
suit  Pliny,  he  will  tell  you,  that  the  inhabitants  of  T^probaoa 
(now  called  Sumatra)  because  they  could  not  behold  th&  pole-star 
to  sail  by,  carried  with  them  certain  birds  t6  sea,  wbicli  they  did 
often  let  fly  ;  and,  as  these  birds,  by  natural  instinct,  applied  their 
flight  always  to  the  land,,  so  the  mariners  directed  their  course  af- 
ter, them.  The. mariner's  c&mpass  is  not  arrived  yet  to  that  pec- 
fectioD,  but  that  it  requires  some  improvement  and^ameodiueoti 
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for  tbetnagnetick  media  does  not- exactly  point  to  the  north  in  M 
raeridimas,  bat  Tariet  and  distorts  itself  (in  sluno  places  more,  in 
flone  leu)  from  the  direct  posture,  configiuation,  a^d  aspect  of 
the  north  and  sontb,  which  multiplies  and  inforces  the  seaman *s 
distractions,  and  inwraps  him  oftentimes  in  difficult  and  dangerous 
errors.  Van  Helmont,  an  eminent. Paracclsian  of  Flanders,  pro^ 
lesses  an  expedite  way  to  regulate  this  grand  inconrenicnoe,  name. . 
Ij,  how  to  make  a  needle  that  should  nerer  vary  or  alter  from  the 
Tight  point,  which  may  be  performed  by  a  vigorous  imagination,  as 
lie  affirms,  thus :  If  a  man,  in  framing  the  needle,  shall  stand  with 
his  hack  placed  to  the  north,  and  place  one  point  of  the  needle 
(which  he  intends  for  the  north)  directly  towards  himself;  the 
needle,  so  made,  shall  alway»  point  regularly  and  infallibly  to* 
ward  the  north,  without  Tariation.  I  wish,  that  some  person  of 
an  exalted  imagination  would  compose  some  needles,  for  experl. 
ment,  after  Helmonfs  direction,  since  it  is  an  afiair  of  noble  and 
active  concernment,  to  the  publick  interest  of  every  nation,  tq 
liaTe  this  iuTention  of  the  compass  either  improved,  Qr  rectified.. 

But  this  artifice  of  Helmont  is  infirm  and  crasy  in  the  whole 
frame  and  contexture  of  it,  if  the  variation  of  the  needle,  from  its 
meridional  polarity,  proceed  from  the  attractive  vigour  and  magne.  ' 
tical  allidency  of  the  earth,  which,  by  irrefragable  demonstra* 
tions,  may  be  evinced  to  be  one  continued  magnet.  Now  a  mag« 
netical  body  is  stiled,  not  only,  that  which  hath  a  power  attrac* 
.tive,  but  that  which,  being  sitaated  in  a  convenient  medium,  by 
an  intrinsick  natural  propension,  disposes  itself  to  one  invariablo 
and 'fixed  residence,  so  that,  if  it  were  violently  removed,  yet  . 
would  It  not  abandon  its  primitive  points,  nor  fix  in  the  east  and 
west,  but  return  unto  its  polaiy  situation  again.  And  such  a  mag. 
~Betical  vertue  is  diffused  through  the  whole  body  of.  the  earth, 
whereby  as  unto  its  natural  points,  and  proper  terms,  it  still  makes. ' . 
its  addresses  unto  the  poles,  being  so  constitnted  in  its  whole  frame, 
order,  and  aspect,  unto  these  points,  that  those  parts,  whic|i  are 
now  at  the  Poles,  would  not  naturally  reside  under  the  equator, 
nor  Nova  Zembla  continue  in^  the  place  of  Java  or  Borneo.  Nor 
is  the  attractive  vigour  of  this  great* body,  the  earth,  cloistered  up 
within  its  own  inward  cells  and  recesses,  or  circumscribed  within 
the  circumference  of  its  own  surface,  but  shed  at  indeterminate 
distances,  through  the  air,  water,  and  ail  other  circumjacent  bo. 
dies ;  exciting  and  transplanting  its  magncttcal  vertue  into  all  bo. 
dies,  either  within  its  surface,  or  without  it;  and  effectiug  that  in 
an  abstruse  and  indiscernible  way,  that  we  visibly  behold  per., 
formed  by  the  load-stone.  For  these  effluviums  penetrate  all  bo. 
dies,  and,  being  ever  ready  in  the  medium,  attsjck  all  object^)  pro. 
portionate,  or  capable  of  their  vigorous  and  active  excitation :  And 
thb  is  manifest  from  steel  wires  thrust  thorough  Utile  spheres,  or 
globes  of  cork  floating  on  tlie  water,  or  in  naked  needles  gently. 
dropped  thereon;  for  so  disposed  they  will  not  rest,  until  (hey 
have  traced  out  the  meridian,  and,  as  near  as  possibly  they  ma} , 
He  parallel  to  the  axi^  of  the  earth,     'Sow  this  cUvectiou  doo>  not 
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originally  vesidt  ffom  diemnlm,  but  Is  cteifiiiiw  aaA  eontmotei 
from  the  mftgneticat'  efflux  of  the  asrth*'  A«d  these  demoBitwu 
t&DRs  ittay  be  i»frroinsd  by  the  f^bserTatioii  m(  aonw  s«l)sefiiexit  pfjr 
periments ;  as,  ' 

Fmtj  From  a  needled  jpfaere  of  oorl:,  cqtiaily  /eontiginMifl  mte 
the  «urfaoe  of  the  water ;  for,  U  tbe  needle  be  nvi  ^aeated  im  Mm. 
exact  cHuilibratton,  that  end  whKOh  is  toe  Ufht,  if  itoiich<d|  be- 
comes eren  ;  that  xMedle  also,  which  will  but  just  swm  ttnder  wa- 
ter, if  ibrcibfy  touched,  will  sink  deeper,  aod  sometimes  Mttto  the 
bottom ;  whidi  pvooeeds  from  aa  vntoa  of  th^se  magiietical  effiiiK* 
ions,  which  G^out  fiwi  the  eanrdh,  with  tiuoM  magiWticiL  along 
whidi  flow  from  the  body  of  the  ioadbistone,  and  make  an  iffipf«s« 
sion  oa  the  needle. 

Now  thoM  irst)  boipg  of  a  con^caenoiis  iial»Te  wiih  tile  lasi^ 
but  more  ne^fteroiis  and  fN>werful,  by  itim  their  met^al  wtttwiainf 
and  compHcatie»,  drag  away  «tfae  needle,  as  tiieir  eap^me^  and  sisk  ' 
it  into  ^  above 'HKiited  {M^Bitian. 

Secondly,  Frem  a  wire  or  needle  which,  bcoi^  4oniidfed  jsod  de« 
^rested  of  that  meridional  fxrojfx;tiDQ,  ikt  magaetick  impnessioa  of 
the  load.stone  bad  formierly  inatolGd  andimprinled  upon  lA,  by  its 
^at  adversaiy  the  five,  by  being  .same  time  entered  in  theiearik> 
.  beiDometf  n^w  impvognvted  with  >€heTertiie  of  Khat  grea^  4md  vigflir^ 
oas  mftgnet,  and^Kgain  contraciB  sacik  a  podarity,  or  seeridtonal  si* 
tuatton,  as  tiu>«ig!h  k  hadaerer  oufiered  under  the  ^erftecutiflA  of 
its  flaming  enemy.  Now  wheliier  (tihese  ai)oiie#aventioDed  efflati* 
ams  of  the  earth  do  fly  by.  estnaatod  ateois,  or  winding  partides^ 
as  jome  assert,  .or  glide  by  streams  attracted  froas  ekber  pole  or 
hemisphere  of  the  earth,  «into  the  equator,  as  others  afiiw ;  It  tig* 
nifles  nothing  to  the  diminution  of  the  magadtick  Tertai^  of  tha 
earthy  but  rather  Inore  distinctly  sets  doiwn  4^  i^sts  and  .pni||pres« 
slve  motion  of  its  attractive  aitUciency  «ad  exoitation* 

Thirdly,  If  a  k»d^stoaefoe«made  red-hot,  it  loaeth  theanflgneti* 
cal  Wgoor  it  had  before  in  itself,  and  acquires  another  from  the 
earth  in  its  refrigeration ;  for  that  pant,  w^dchcookilh  towards  the 
earfli,  WiA  obtaia  the  respect  of  the  north,  .aad  attract  the  soulh^ 
em  pmnt  or  cuspis  of  the  needle:  And  the  reason  hereof  is,  that, 
though  the  attractire  vertue  of  the  kiad^oae  be  in  tUs  flery  agoof 
much  impaired,  eahausted,  and  dimbmhed,  yet  Is  it  noit  totaily 
extinguished,  so  that  when  its  stckJy  and  imporeri^ied  vigoar  is 
re-inforoed  and  recmited,  by.  a  supply  or  accession  of  e^ftuirinms, 
from  the  ^arth,  by  an  union  or  combinattoa  with  this  new  stock 
of  magnetical  atiMn%  it  does  not  only  refine,  but  is  impro^ved  to  its 
former  attraotioa  and  terticity. 

Fomrthly,  It  is  observed,  that  both  bridles  and  irons  coatract  a 
Terticity,  by  long  and  continued  positieo ;  that  is,  not  only  being 
placed  from  north  aod  soath,  and  lying  In  the  meridian,  bat  JBe^ 
specting  the  zenith  and  perpeudicttkr,iinto  the  center  of  the  earth  j 
as  is  evident  4n  bars  of  windows,  casements,  hinge«,  and  the  like* 
The  same  condition  also  do  bricks  i»>iiAract,  by  being  long  tiaM 
placed  in  one  continued  situation ia  a  wall;  for^  if  ^ejimU^b* 
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pmestod  unto  ikeir  loirer  •ztreaoii,  it  wheeleth  ftbovt,  aad  tunif 
lis  sovthom  poinl  unto  tliem.  Aad  the  reason  of  thu  is,  tkat,  that 
filan  or  tcarf,  io  wkich  tbej  lay  originally  wrapped  up,  and  wliicli 
did  obstrnct  the  magMtiGal  iapressioos  of  the  earth,  beiog  worn 
oM  by  decnrtion  of  tieie,  and  the  perpetual  assaults  of  the  ele. 
mcnts,  the  magnetical  atoms  of  the  earth  do  with  more  Tigovr  iiu 
Tade  tliem,  and  by  frequent  onsets,  having  inpUnted  their  vertae 
in  then^  engage  them  to  that  Tertldty, 

Fifthly,  Iron  in  a  particalar  sympathy  mores  to  the  load*etone9 
bat  yet,  if  it  eseeed  a  certain  quantity,  it  abandons  and  quits  those 
aieetioos  and  interests ;  and,  like  an  affectionate  oitisen,  or  faith* 
fal  patriot,  moves  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  region  and  country  of 
its  couttturds. 

From  what  hnth  thus  been  remarkably  discovered,  it  it  easy  to 
nnfold,  from  a  fonndntion  not  only  of  prcA>ability,  bat  almost  of 
necessity,  whence  prqpeeds  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  com* 
pnss,  timt  b,  an  arch  of  the  horison,  intercepted  J[>etween  the  t/ue 
and  magnetical  meridian.  The  true  meridian  is  a  greater  circle, 
passing  through  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  the  senith  or  vertex 
of  any  placed  eiactiy  dividing  the  east  from  the  west.  Now  on 
^as  Ikit  the  needle  exactly  lieth  not,  bat  diverts  and  varies  its  pointy 
that  it,  the  north  point  on^hisside  the  equator,  the  south  on  the 
other,  sometimes  unto  the  east,  sometimes  onto  the  west,  and,  in 
somo  places,  varies  not  at  all.  Now  the  cause  of  this  variation 
QMty  be  the  inequality  of  the  earth,  variously  disposed,  and  dif- 
ferently mixed  with  the  sea ;  with  all  the  different  emissions  of  its 
strength  and  magnetical  vigour,  from  the  more  eminent  and  gib- 
bonis  or  knobby  parts  thereof ;  for  the  needle  naturally  endeavours 
to  conform  unto  the  meridian,  but,  being  distracted,  is  driven  and 
distorted  that  way,  where  the  greater  and  more  powerful  parts  of 
the  earth  are  situated. 

Now  whoffcsis  on  this  side  the  meridian,  or  the  Isles  of  Azores, 
where  the  ^r$t  meridian  is  placed,  the  needle  varies  eastward,  it 
may  be  occasioned  by  that  vast  tract  of  earth,  that  is,  of  Europe; 
AeU,  and  Africa,  seated  towards  the  east,  and  disposing  the  needle 
that  way ;  on  the  other  side  some  parts  of  the  Azores,  or  Islands 
of  St.  Michael,  which  have  a  middle  situation  between  these  con- 
tinenta,'  and  that  vast  tract  of  America,  almost  proportionate  and 
answerable  to  these  in  its  spacious  bulk  and  dimension,  it  seems 
equeliy  distracted  by  both,  and  diverting  unto  neither,  doth  pa.- 
rallel  and  place  itseK*  upon  the,  true  meridian.  But,  sailing  &r- 
ther,  it  veers  its  lUly  towards  the  west,  and  regards  that  quarter 
wherein  the  land  is  nearer  or  greater;  and  in  the  same  latitude,  as 
it  approarhes  Its  shore,  augments  its  variation.  Now  because'where 
the  greater  continents  are  united  and  combined,  the  action  and 
e9nx  of  magaeticdl  atoms  is  also  greater,  therefore  those  needlee 
do  suffer  thq  greatest  variadon,  which  are  in  countries,  which  do 
most  feel  that  magnetick  impression.  And,  therefore,  hath  Home 
far  iws  variation  than  London.  For,  on  tbe  west-side  of  Rome, 
are  seatod  the  great  continents  of  France,  Spain,  and  Germany, 
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irhicli  seem  to  retrench  the  exuberant  efflaYlamSy  and  poise  the  ti« 
gear  of  the  eastern  parts.  ,  Bat  unto  England  there  is  almost  no 
earth  west,  for  the  whole  extent  of  Asi^  and  Europe  lieth  eastward, 
and  therefore,  at  London,  It  yaries  eleven  degrees,  that  is,  almost 
one  rhomb.  ThusalisQ,  by  reason  of  the  great  continent  of  Bnu 
8ile,  Peru,  and  Chisi,  the  needle  declines  towards  the  land  twelTe 
degrees.  But  at  the.Streights  of  Magelhin,  where  the  land  is  con* 
tracted  into  a  narrow  volume,  and  the  sea  on  the  other  side  of  a 
vast  diffusion  and  extent,  it  varies  but  five  or  six.  And  so  likewise 
because  the  Capede  lis  Aguellas  hath  sea  on  both  sides  near  It,  and 
other  land  remote,  and  as  It  were  of  an  equal  distance  from  it,  tiiere* 
fore,  at  that  point  the  needle  conforms  unto  the  true  meridian,  be. 
ing  not  distracted  with  the  attraction  resulting  from  .the  vicinity  of 
an  adjacent  continent.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  this  variation 
pf oceedeth  not  only  from  some  eminent  terrestrial  knobs  or  excres. 
cencies,  which  appear  like  so  many  wens  upon  the  face  of  the 
worlds  as,  also  many  magnetical  veins  of  the  earth,  collaterally 
respecting  the  needle,  but  the  different  accumulation  of  the  earth, 
disposed  unto  the  Poles,  lying  under  the  sea  and  waters;  which  af. 
feet  the  needle  with  greater  or  lesser  variation,  according  to  the 
vigour  or  impotency  of  these  subterraneous  lines,  or  the  intire  or 
broken  body  of  the  magnetical  fabnck  under  it.  As  it  is  observa- 
ble, from  several  load.stones,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  any  water; 
for  a  load- stone  or  needle,  upon  the  surface,  will  variously  con- 
form itself,  according  to  the  vigour  or  imbecility  of  the  load-stones 
nnder  it. 

Lastly^  From  what  hath  been  premised,  a  reason  may  be  ailed 
ged  for  the  variation  of  the  variation,  and  why,  according  to  ob- 
servation, the  variation  of  the  needle  hath  after  some  years  been 
found  to  Tary,  either  more,  where  it  was  discovered  to  vary  but 
little  before,  or  but  little,  where  formerly  it  had  a^  greater  deflex- 
ion  or  variation.  For  this  may  proceed  from  the  mntatiop  of  the 
earth,  as  it, is  dislocated  or  supplanted  by  earth-quakes,  wasted  and 
impaired  by  sulphureous,  or  other  subterraneous  fires ;  or  else,  as 
its  magnetick  vertue  is  arrested  in  its  emanation,  by  being  aston- 
ished and  stupefied  by  mineral  spirits,  or  those  fumes  and  exhala- 
tions that  have  any  mercurial  or  arsenical  atoms  implanted  in  them; 
all  which',  by  a  reiterated  impression^  may  so  alter  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  magnetical  parts  of  the  earth,  either  by  subtraction  or 
addition,  that,  in  decursion  of  time,  they  may  vary  the  variaticfn 
over  the  place. 

Having  thus  discovered  those,  to  whom,  not  only  ships,  but  like- 
wise the  art  of  managing  them,  did  in  title  its  original  invention,  I 
shall  add  something  by  way  of  supplement,  touching  the  derivation 
of  the  name  of  that  eminent  officer,'  to  whom,  both  in  elder*  and* 
mo^c  modern  times,  the  cai'e  of  publick  navies  hath  been  commit- 
ted,'vulgarly  stiled  the  Admiral;  and,-  if  we  shall  disjoint  or  dis- 
sect the  name,  we  shall  find  it  confess  itself  to  be  both  of  Arabian 
and  Greek  extraction  ;  for  Emir,  or  Amir,  in  Arabian,  imports  as 
much  as  Lord,  and  d^^^  in  Grcek^  is  of  the  sea;  bq  that  both  these 
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woiDdscetaeHtedlogellitr,  into  theappellfttioAof  Admiral,  sifsifj 
a  loid  of  tile  8«l  Now  the  word  Emir,  or  Amir,  for  they  are  co- 
iiicidaiit,  was  a  denomination  anciently  used  by  tlie  Arabian  Ga- 
lipi»,  as  a  term  of  dignity  and  eminence ;  so  many  of  them  had  the 
additional  appellation  of  Jmir  Elmumuniny  and  Emir  OmitHeUn  ; 
the  first  may  be  rendered  Rex  Orthodoxorum^  or  the  king  of  per. 
aons  orthodox;  and  the  last  may  he  translated  Rex  Credeniiumy 
prince  or  king  ai  the  belierers ;  and,  at  this  day,  he  that  in  Tarky, 
by  the  conimaild  and  designation  of  the  Grand  Sigaior,  deliyers  tha 
banners  Ui  the  Sanzacks  and  Beglerbegs,  by  which  they  recaire 
their  inTestiture,  is  stiled  Emir  Hokm^  lord  of  the  banner;  or, 
If  yon  Will  recdre  it  in  a  more  pompous  <$pithet,  the  Turks  chief 
ttamdard-bearer  ;  and  this  accords  with  what  Lennclavius  delivers^ 
in  his  Tttirkish' pandects:  ^'  Emir  Haletn  (says  he)  signijieai  Do-> 
mmuM  VexiUorum  et  Fkunmeolorum^  qui  scilicet  9upremu$  est 
SuUani  VexiUifer^  ae  omnibus  Beglerbegis  ac  Sanzacbegisj  quum 
tareantur^  vexUla  sua  parrigit."  And  hence  we  read  in  the  his. 
tory  of  the  holy  war,  that  Robert,  dake  of  Normandy,  slew  an 
eminent  Satacenicai  Jmir^  whose  standard  had  in  summOaie  Ar» 
genteoB  Hastep  Pomum  Aureum^  which  he  offered  at  the  sepal. 
chre  of  our  Saviour,  having  purchased  it  at  twenty  marks,  of  one 
who  had  taken  it  by  right  of  war.  Now  this  word  Amir,  or  Emir, 
is  deduced' from  the  Arabick  verb,  Amara,  which,  rendered  into 
Latin,  is  Dixit,  or  Edixit,  or  else  extracted  from  the  Hebrew  verb, 
Amar,  which,  mdted  into  Latin,  signifies  prescepit  seu  imperavit^ 
and  it  is  possible  the  Spanish  word,  Almirante,  is  contracted  from 
£1  Amirante ;  and  that  again,  by  Moorish  and  Arabick  channels 
from  Alamir,  which  imports  as  much  as  the  chief  captain.  Now, 
although  Tulgar  use  and  custom,  by  apposition  of  this  word  'AX^» 
hare  restrained  this  great  officer,  onl^  to  the  command  of  the  sea^ 
yety  in  times  of  an  elder  aspect,  it  was  of  a  more  confused,  or  pro. 
miscuons  signification ;  and  was  not  alone  confined  to  maritime 
authority,  but  was  likewise  attributed  to  those  eminent  Saracenical 
soldiers  and  goremors,  who  were  engaged  in  a  command  by  laad^ 
which  was  proportionate,  and  answerable  in  its  latitude  and  extent^ 
to  that  which  was  exerdsed  by  the  ancient  tribunes  of  the  Roman 
militia  ;  and  this  I  can  easily  collect,  from  the  authority  and  testi* 
mony  of  rery  ancient  authors.  And,  first,  Sigebert,  the  monk,  ifi 
his  chronicle,  relates,  that  Mahomet,  or  Muhammed,  so  he  calls 
him,  about  the  year  630,  constituted  four  goremors  in  the  Sarace. 
nical  kingdom,  which  were  called  admirals.  And  Theophanes,  in 
bis  chronicle  dted  by  Me^ rsins,  tells  us,  that  Muhammed,  being 
about  to  die,  designed  four  admirals,  who  were  to  subdue  those, 
who,  being  of  Arabick  extraction,  did  yet  assert  the  christian  reli. 
giott.  And  a  nameless  author,  quoted  by  Bedwell,  seconds  this 
relation,  by  informing  us,  that  a  certain  Caliph  constituted  four 
tribunes  of  his  soldiery,  rulgarly  called  admirals  (Admirantes  they 
are  called  in  his  stile,  though  in  the  phrase  of  Theophanes,  abore 
dted,  they  are  stiled  Amiraei)  to  ei^ery  one.  of  which,  he  gare  the 
command  of  many  subdirdinate  officers  and  captains,  and  wliicb 
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JBOTinmaiider»  he  called,  Tlie  sharp  swordi  of  gofl*  AM  fwtSm^ 
crat  of  the  notes  of  Cedreo^fl  upon  Ciiropsktes,  ^loeten  to  ili, 
that  Mahomet)  Bpon  his  ^cease)  appointed  fo«r  ateimk^ 
Whom  he  enjoined  td  c^udh  and  extirpate  all  those  AraMani 
who  had  embraced  the  christian  rdigion :  And  farther  lelatea, 
that  they,  to  perfeet  his  commands,  adVanced  against  Theo<* 
dorns,  chamberlain  and  general  to  the  Oreek  Emperor,  between 
whom  and  tbemselYes,  a  fatal  field  was  commenced ;    m  which, 

^  <hree  t)f  these  admirals  and  a*  nnmeroas  heap  of  other  soldiers 
jperished. 

The  tjrrant  of  Babylon,  in  the  stile  of  Henry  of  Hnntington^  is 
named  the  admiral  of  Babylon ;  and  the  same  author,  in  his  chron« 

,  icle,  asserts  twelTe  admirals  of  the  Pagans,  to  have  been  slain  at  the 
siege  of  Antioch.  And  Rnpert  the  monk,  in  the  fourth  book  of 
his  ^aracenicai  history,  affirms,  that  the  son  of  Cassian,  the  great 
king  of  Antioch,  and  tweWe  adMrais,  which  the  Caliph  of  BMby^ 
Ion  (king  he  calls  him)  had  employed  with  succours  to  tiie  kk^ 
ItboTcmentioned,  all  perished  at  the  siege  of  Anttoehj  and  these 
iwelre  whidi  had  the  appellation  of  admiral,  annexed  to  then,  lie 
makes  to  be  rolers  of  twelve  distinct  territories  or  proTinces.  And 

'  the  same  author,  in  the  beginning  of  his  fifth  book,  relates,  Oat  tte 
ambassadors  of  the  Caliph  of  Babylon,  in  thcjr  addresses  to  tiie 
^French  chieftains,-  stile  that  monarch,  the  admiral  of  Babylon* 
Dominus  noster,  Admirollus  Babtflonia,  mandatvobit  Francom 
rum  Prineipibus  salutem  ;  so  in  his  phrase  runs  their  appellatiott. 

-  Monstrelet,  an  author  of  good  estimate,  mentions  Areubalistamm 
Admirallum,  an  admiral  of  tile  Arcubalists,  or  of  those  persons  who 
were  armed  with  cross-bows ;  and  lastly, .  Matthew  Paris,  in  his 
life  of  William  Rufus,  tells  us,  of  one  Corbaran,  who,  after  he 
had  matshalled  his  army,  and  brought  his  squadrons  into  form  and 
x>Tder,  put  those  troops  under  Ihe  command  of  twentyrnine  kings 
find  admirals. 

But  as  this  eminent  maritime  officer,  in  these  latter  times,  hath 
by  prescription  constantly  assumed  the  name  pf  admiral;  so,  in  the 
times  of  an  dder  inscription,  he  was  not  always  stiled  AdmiralinS) 
but  Tery  frequently  Magnus  J}rungariu9  (fiasHsj  or  the  great 
Drungar  of  tl^  nary,  an  office  of  eminency  and  lugh  Estimate  under 
the  Greek  Emperors ;  jet  this  title  was  not  so  confined  to  the  sea, 
but  that  itwas  attributed  likewise  to  those  noble  persons,  who  ma- 
naged  the  command  of  the  land  militia;  and  therefore  tiie  learned 
Menrsius  notes,  that  there  was  MagnuB  Drungarius  BigUe^  that 
16,  VigiUce  sen  Excubiarum  PrtBfettus^  the  chief  commander  or 
prefect,  to  whose  Inspection,  Hxe  care  of  the  watch  was  solely  in- 
trusted ;  the  ensign  or  monument  of  whose  authori^,  as  the  same 
Meursius  intimates,  with  a  scepter  or  tmncheon  of  a  purple  co* 
lour,  richly  gilded  and  adorned  at  the  bottom.  Now  the  etymo* 
iogy  of  this  word  Drangarius,  as  Leunclarius  asserts,  is  derired 
fron^  the  modem  Greek  J'^cfio^c,  and  signifies  the  same  with  them, 
as  Agla  does  with  the  Turks,  and  may  be  interpreted  to  be  that 
Icepter  or  tninicheon,  which  is  th^  symbol  of  their  office  and  ani« 
thorityj  h^nce  thQ  Drttngarii  amofigst  the  Greeks^  and  the  Aglarii' 
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lat  Hm  wore  pr^perud  gmvamt  etyvolofj  of  the  wofd^  as  it  k 
«ni  by  Vopiiew  $mA  VcgeliiBt^isevtractal  Iron  Dreafu  oc  Dima^ 
OM,  tpkkli  in  IWr  mbm  imperts  w  mvch  ai  Globes  MiKlQin,  mU 
mmfy  wMmit  dbiertiaf  the  plmn,  be  laterpreted  »  •qaadf on  ol 
■eldien.  Vegetlet,  ia  tt  Dttoeeiee  de  ReMiliteri,  lik  iii.  cap. 
M.  obeerfes,  Ibet  s^ire  jDiur  iMe/  cmUrm  fuof  Dtrumg^j  Aeeirjf, 
joMoe  Aatlliifli  fi«»#  efuitm  op$9ie9i pom;  md  Vofiiieae,  in  th« 
year  tti^  lebiiH  «he  ▼ictoriw  of  FrobM  the  enpever,  oTer  th# 
BlenMl  aad  (be  GeraMM,  taNs  os,  tbat  he^  to  enbame  (be  po»i^ 
ead  iiMgnifirMfi  of  hie  cemawti,  omnimm  gmUimm  Dfun§o9  dvar-^ 
a  J  be  carried  sqoadrons  or  heaps,  of  all  those  nations  he  had  sob. 
deed,  before  his  triampbai*  cmm0. 

I  sbonld  now  innd  np  thiadlseeoney,  but  findii^  ao  many  emi. 
nent  persons  of  the  English  <ati»n,  to  h«v«  iMon  iovastad  and  dig.  . 
allied  with  the  title  of  i^MiraJ^  I  tbonglit  it  a  lajtygiir  not  nnworthj 
consideration,  io  represent  to  the  publiek  tiow  aj^st  icale  or  se- 
ries of  those  worthy  heroes,  «b#  bote  befla  in  their  soferal  gene- 
lations,  bj  thefavonr  of  the  piiMi^  ad^aooed  to  this  oSce,  whose 
catalogue  is  exacti  j  roistered  in  the  learned  and  elaborate  pages  of 
Sir  Henry  Spelman's  Glossary. 

Maithoslns  the  Arch-pirate  in  old  LatiA  recoeds,  stiled  ArchU 
Pfrata,  and  Nautarmn  Prineeps,  waa  adnbral  under  king  Edgar, 
and  bad  sereral  subordinate  comoiaQdera  under  his  jurisdiction 
fPrwfecii  they  are  called  in  the  recoffd)  who  bad  the  command 
under  this  Marthosius  of  alnost  a  tbensaad  ships ;  a  report,  if  we 
consider  the  balk  and  djasension  ol  those  aiaiitime  Tessels,  which 
were  employed  in  those  times,  not  ai*e§atber  iaaprobable ;  where 
notOj  that  although,  in  these  modem  ages,  the  name  of  Pirate  is 
stUl  applied  to  one,  who  supports  himself  by  pillage  and  depreda- 
tion at  sea,  yet,  in  times  of  an  elder  ioscriptlon,  the  word  Pirate 
or  Pirate,  was  sometimes  attributed  to  those  persons  to  whose  care 
the  mole  or  peer  of  any  havan  (called  in  Latin  Pyra)  was  intrusted, 
and  by  whose  inspection  it  was  provided,  that  thos^  places  should 
veceNe  no  prejudice,  which  were  the  occasion  of  so  much  adT4»«* 
tage  to  the  publick  interest. 

After  the  mention  of  Marthusins,  there  is  a  gap  or  interTal  in 
the  R^gMvv  •!  the  Admirak,  and  none  recorded  until  the  e%kth 
.year  of  Henry  theThir4;  and  th«i  Richard  de  i4iicy,  of  New- 
ingtoa  L«cieain  ILmiy  begins  tte  catalogue,  froaib  whom  Richard 
Lucy  of  Cbarleoot  In  Warwickshire,  Eaq;  ii  in  a  collateral  or 
younger  line  originally  descended*  Aft^r  whom  the  ensuing  roll 
of  admirals  is  without  any  intermission  or  interruption,  in  ail  erea 
clew  or  series,  conducted  down  to  our  times. 

Tho.  de  Motelen  had  the  custody  of  the  navrow  seas  (Costoa 
Maris  the  recovdslilesbiui>iu  tlie  forty-eighth  year  of  Henry  the 
TWrd.  . 

Will,  de  Leybofme,of  Levbounie  Castle,  was  in  a  conwsdon. 
bi^  at  Bragea,  la  tho  fifteentb  year  of  Edward  the  Flrsl,  tt&eA 
admiral.    Aftisr  his  exit,  the  office- of  admirak  b^tng  heU  of  too 
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vast  cofl[cenim<»oit  to  be  msuiaged  and  wielded  by  oile  pemon, ,  tiiere 
were  three  admirals. created,  in  the  tMrenty-second  of  Edward  t^ 
Second.  One  had  the  care  of  the  parts  towards  the  north,  whick 
was , committed  to  Jolin  de  Botetort;  a  second  bad  the  eharge^cKf 
the  sea-coast  southward,  which  was  committed  to  WiUiav  de  Lej. 
bourne ;  and  a  third  had  the  custody  of  the  western  shore,  which 
was  delegated  to  the  inspection  of  an  Irish  knight.  Af^erwsarda 
this  ofiS^ce  was  invested  in  two ;  the  first  whereof  had  the  eostody 
of  the  English  shore,  from  the  Thames  Mouth  northwards:  The 
second  of  whom  had  the  charge  of  ,the  western  shxaty  from  the 
Mouth  <^f  the  Thames  south*. west;  a  ragiater  of  which  here  foU 
lows: 

Admirals  of  the  North.    . 

34  Edw.  1.  Edward  Charles 
8  Edw.  II.  Joseph  Bbtetort 
'      10  Edw.  II.  Joseph  Perbrun,  alias  Perbume    ' 
-  16  Edw.  II.  John  Petbrun 

16  Edw.  II.  John  Perbrun 
18  Edw.  II.  JohnSturmie 

Admirals  of  the  West. 

Gerrase  Allard   '        ;      . 
Nicholas  Crioll,  10  Edw.  II. 
,  •  Sir  Robert  Leyboucne 

John  Athey,  12  Edw.  II. 
Sir  Robert  Leyboume 
Robert  Battaile,  alias  Battel 
Robert  Bendoa 

But  I  know  not,  upon  what  exigency  or  emergent  occasion, 
this  office  in  the  year  1325,  that  is,  in  the  nihetdenth  year  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  wOj?  again  intrusted  to  the  custody  of  three,  which 
were  John  Oteryin,  Nicholas  Crioll,  and  John  de  Feltoh,  which 
are  stiled,  in  the  record,  Admirals  of  Yarmouth,  Portsmouth, 
and  of  the  West.  But,  about  the  latter  part  of  this  yery  year, 
this  office  was  again  reduced  to  the  care  and  charge  of,  a  catalogue 
of  whom  offers  itself  up  to  our  present  coinsideration : 


Admirdis  of  the  North. 
John  Sturmy 
John  Sturmy 
Joseph  de  Leyboume 


Admirals  of  the  West.  - 

Nicholas  Crioll,  19  Edw.  II. 
Nicholas  Crioll,  20  Edw.  II. 

Admirals  of  the  North  and  West,  in  the  Time  of  Edward 
the  Third. 

1  Edw.  III.  John  Perbrun^— Waretius  de  Valoigns 
8  Edw.  III.  John  de  Norwich-^ William  de  Qlinton 

10  Edw.  III.  Thomas  Oughtred — RobertdeHegham,  alias  Higham 

10  Edw.  III.  John  de  Norwich— Geffrey  de  Say 

10  Edw;  III.  Robert  de  Ufford,  and  John  dr.  Roos—William.  dt 
'  ManstoU)  alias  Manton 
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11  Edw.  III.  Sir  Walter  Manntj— Bwrtbolomeir  B«rgh«rtt' 
13  Edw.  III.  Thomat  de  Drayt#n— Peter  Dard,  alias.  Bard 

13  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Morley,   Qaroa  of  HeDgham— Robert 

Trussell 

14  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Morley— Richard  FitSE-AlIen,   Earl  of 

Arimdell    •  . 

U  Edw.  III.  Wiliiw  Truttdl— William  Clmtoo,  Earl  of  Huit- 
ington 

17  Edw.  III.  William  Trnssell— Robert  Beaupell 

18  Edw.  III.  Robert  Ufford— Jokn  de  MoQtgomerv     , 
to  Edw.  III.  Robert;  Uffoid— Reginald  deCobham 

21  Edw.  III.  Sir  John  Howard— Richard  Fitz.AlUn,    Earl  of 

Anindell 

22  Edw.  III.  Walter,  Lord  Maaney— Richard  Fitz-AUan 

22  Edw.  Ill*  Sir  Robert  de  Morley—- Sir  John  de  Montgomery 

24  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Causton— Sir  R^inald  de  Cobham  * 

25  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Morley— John  de  Bcauchampe,  Earl  of 

Warwick 

25  Edw.  III.  William  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Northampton— -Heorr 

Dake  of  Lancaster  ' 

26  Edw.  111.  William  de  Bohmn— Thomas  de  Beauchampe    Earl 

of  Warwick  ^ 

29  Edw.  in.  Robert  de  Morley,  Baron  of  Hengham— John  de 

Beauchampe 

30  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Morley— Guy  dc  Brian 

33  and  34  Ed- \  Robert  do  Morley — Guy  de  Brian 
ward  III.       J  Guy  de  Brian 

34  Edw.  III.  John  de  Beauchampe 

35  Edw.  111.  Robert  Herle 

38  Edw.  111.  Ralph  Spigumell 

These  three  managed  the  oflBce  of  admiral  alone.  But,  in  the 
forty.third  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  custody  of  the 
narrow  seas,  extending  north  and  west,  was  again  intrusM 
to  two,  whose  names  are  thus  registered: 

Admirals  of  the  North. 

43  Edw.  III.  Nicholas  Tamworth 

44  Edw.  III.  John  NeTill 

45  Edw.  III.  Ralph  de  Ferrars 
46,  47,  48  Ed.  III.  William  Nerill 

50  Edw.  III.  William  de  Uffbrd,  Earl  of  Suffolk 

^JJ/Jll"*"}  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Lord  of  Wingfield 

Admirals  of  the  West. 
Robert  Aston 
Guy  de  Brian 
Robert  Aston 
Sir  Philip  Courtney 
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Waiiam  de  Montacnte 

Rldiard  Fitz-Allaii,  E«rl  of  AnniddJ 

Admiraii  under  Richard  the  Second. 

Jdmirals  of  the  North. 

-     Tliooiaf  de  BcAveliampe,  Earl  of  Wanrkk 
Sir  Thomas  Percy 
William  de  Ehnham 

Walter  Fite^Walfer,  Baron  of  Woodliam 
Henrjr  Percy,  Earl  of  NorflivHiiberlaiid 
Tliomas  Percy,  hH  Irro^ler 
Philip, '  Lorcl  Darcy , 

Admirtds  of  the  Weti. 

Richard  Fitz-Allaa,  Earl  of  Arundell,  1  Rich.X 
Sir  Hugh  Calreley,  2  Rich.  II. 
Sir  Philip  Courtney 
Walter  de  Haulej,  S,  4,  &  5  Rich.  U. 
John  de  Roches,  6  Rich.  II, 
,  Edward  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon,  7  Rich.  II. 
Edward  Radington,  Prior  of  St.  Jobu'a  of  Jerusalem,  8  Rich.  IL 
Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  9  Rich.  II. 
Richard  Fitz-Allan,  Earl  of  Arundell  and  Surrey,  was  sole  ad- 
miral of  England,  after  whom  the  office  returned  to  be  ma^ 
naged  by  two.     10  Rich.  II. 

Jdmirals  of  the  North. 

John  de  Beaumont,  Baron  of  Folkkighaa 
Sir  John  Roches  > 

Edward,  Earl  of  RutLind 

Jdmirals  ef  the  West. 

John  Holland,  Earl  of  Hontington.     IS  Rich.  {I. 
John  Holland.     112  Rich.  II. 
John  Holland  abovesaid  again.     14  Rich.  II. 
Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland  aad  Cork»  was  lolt  admiral  hoiOk  «f  the 

eastern  and  western  shores.     1^  Rldi«  II. 
John  Beaufort,  son  of  John  of  Gtont,  Marquis  of  Dartel,  and 

Earl  of  Somerset,  was  sole  admiral  of  England.  91  Rick.  II. 
Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Worcester,  waa.  sole  adi^ral  of  En^^nd. 
2^  Rich.  II. 

Jdmirals  under  Henry  the  Fourth. 

JdmhraU  of  the  N^ffk. 

Richard  Grey,  Baron  of  Codnar.     %  Henry  IT. 
Thomas  Beaufort,  Brother  to  the  Man|ui«.  b  Henry  IV. 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  Vice-Roy  of  Ireland^  Lord  High-Steward 
of  England.     6  Henry  IV. 
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JdmirdU  #/  HW  WeH. 
Sir  Thomas  Renistoa.     b  Henry  IV. 
Thomas  Lord  Barkley 
Duke  of  Clarence,  manafed  the  office  of  admiral  alone. 

AdmiraU  of  the  North.      I  JdmirdU  of  the  Wewi. 

Nicholas  Blackbonme,  Esq;    |  Rich.  CUdei^ow,  Esq;  7  Hen.  IV. 

After  these  two  were  dislodged,  I  find  the  office  of  admiral  no 
more  assigned  to  two,  but  for  the  fahire  circumscribed  and 
concentered  in  one;  a  roll  of  whom  ensues: 

Admirah  of  England. 

8  Henry  IV.  John  Beaufort,    Marquis  of  Dorset,   aboyesaid, 
brother  to  Henrr  the  Fonrt^,  was  lole  admiral  of  England* 

8  Henry  IV.  Edmond  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  Was  sole  admiral. 

9  Henry  IV.  Thomas  Beaufort,  brother  to  the  Marquis  afore. 

said,,  was  sole  admiral  of  England. 

AdmiralB  of  England  under  Henry  the  Sixth. 

4  Henry  VI.  John  of  Lancaster,,  Dnke  ai  Bedfoid,  and  Earl  of 
Richmond,  was  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England. 

14  Henry  VI.  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ington,  was  constituted  admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Aquitun,  and  his  son  Henry  had  the  grant  of  this  office  in 
rerersion. 

45  Henry  VI.  William  de  la  Pole,  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
was  consdtnted  admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitain, 
during  the  non.age  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Eieter. 

U  Henry  VI.  Henry  HolUnd,  aboTesaid  Duke  of  Eieter,  was 
admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aqukain. 

AdmiraU  under  Edward  the  Fourth. 

1  Edw.  IV.  Richaid  Nerill,  Eari  of  Warwick  and.  SaUsVnry, 
was  admiral  of  England. 

3  Edw.  IV.  WiUiaar  Nevill,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  Baron  Fnkon* 

bridge. 
—  Edw.  IV.  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
9  Edw.  IV.  Richard  Nerill,  Eari  of  Warwick. 
11  Edw.  IV.  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  admiral  agate; 

Admirals  under  Richard  the  Third. 
'  1  Rich.  III.  John  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Admirals  of  England  under  Henry  the  S&oenth.  * 

I  Henry  VII.  John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  High  Cham, 
berlain  of  England. 

Admirals  under  Henry  the  Eighth. 

4  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Edward  Howard,  Knight. 

5  Henry  VIII.  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng. 

land,  Ireland,  and  Aquitain. 
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17  Henry  VIII.  Henry  FitauRdy,  Dnke  of  Richmond  and  So- 

merset. 
f  8  Henry  VIII.  William  Fitz- William,  Earl  of  Southampton. 
32  Henry  VI 11.  John^  Lord  Russel,  Knight. 
34  Henry  VIII.  John  Dudley,  Knight,  Viscount  Lisle,  and  Ba- 

ron  Mal^s. 

Admirals  under  Edward  the  Sixth* 
Thomas  Seymour,  Knight,  Baron  Sudelcy,  Lord  High  Admiral  p  [ 

England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Calais,  and  Bologne.  ,1  Edw.VI. 
John  Dudley,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Earl  of  AVarwick,  Viscount 
,  Lisle,  Master  of  the  King's  Houshold,  Admiral  of  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  Calais,  Bologne,  and  their  marches,  as  alao 
of  Normandy,  Gascoigne,  and  Aquitain.    3  Edw.VI. 
Edward  Clinton^  Knight,  Baron  Say  and  Seal.   4  £dw.  VI.    . 

AdmiraiS'Created  under  Queen  Mari/, '  • 

William  Howard,  Knight,  Baron  of  Effingham.    1  Marias. 
Edward  Clinton,^  Knight,  Baron  Say  and  Seal.  3  Ms^iae. 

,  Admirals  created  under  Queen  Elisabeth. 

Charles  Howard,  Baron  of  Effingham,  after  created  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, and  Knight  of  the  Garter,*  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Calais,  fltid  the  adjacent  marches, 
as  likewise  of  Normandy,  Gascoigne,  and  Aquitain.  1t7  Eli- 
sabeth. 

Adkirals  created  under  King  James. 
George  Villiers,  thesa  only  Marquis  of.Buckingh9m,   Viscount 
yilliers,.and  Baron  of  Whaddon,  was  constituted  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England.    16  Jacob* 

Admirals  created  under  King  Charles  the.First* 

Robert  Bartne,  Earl  of  LiB[dsey,   Lord  High  Chamberlain   of 

England.    4  Carol.  I. 
.  Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Admirals  under  King  Charles  the  Second,  • 

James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  at  this  instant^  Lord  High 
Adnural  of  England. 
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A  GENERAL  BILL 

Of   THS 

MORTALITY  of  the  CLERGY  of  LONDON  : 

A  brief  Martjioloc^  and  C»talogM  of  the  learned,  graire,  religious,  and  paio- 
All  MinUten  of  the  City  of  London,  who  have  been  imprisoned,  plonderfd, 
and  barbaroflsly  «ed,  and  deprived  of  all  Li^ellbood  for  Chemsdvci  and  their 
Families,  in  the  late  Rebellion,  for  their  Constancy  in  the  Protestant  Religion, 
established  in  this  Kingdom,  and  their  Loyalty  to  their  King,  under  that  grand 
Persecution. 

London:   Printed  against  St.  Bartholomew-Doy,  1.661.     Quarto,  containing 

six  naces. 


■^HE  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul's,   the  dein,   resideatiaries, 
and  other  members  of  that  church,  sequestered,  plundered^ 
and  turned  out. 

St.  AUhallows,  Wood-street,  Dr.  Watts,  sequetterad,  phin. 
dered,  his  wife  and  children  turned  out  of  doors,  and  himself 
forced  to  ilj. 

St.  Allhallows,  Barking,  Dr.  Lafield,  pursuiyaated,  hnpritdned 
in  Ely.honse,  and  the  ships;  seqiieslerod  and  plundered,  after, 
wards  forced  to  flj. 

St.  Allhallows,  Lombard-street,  Mr.  Weston,  sequestered. 

St.  Alphage's,  Dr.  Halsie,  shamefully  abused,  his  cap  pulled  off, 
to  see  if  he  were  not  a  sharen  priest,  TOted  out,  and  dead  with 
grief. 

St  Andrew's,  Hubbard,  Dr.  Chambers,  sequestered. 

St.  Andrew's,  Undershaft,  1.  Mr.  Mason,  through  Texation 
forced  to  resign.    '9.  Mr.  Prichard,  after  dial  sequestered.  '^ 

St.  Andrew's,  Wardrobe,  Dr.  Isaakson,  sequestered. 

St.  Anne's,  Aidersgate,  Dr.  Clewet,  sequestered. 

St.  Austin's  parish,  Mr.  Udall,  sequestered,  his  bed.rid  wife 
turned  out  of  doors,  and  left  in  the  streets.  ' 

St.  Bartholomew's,  Exchange,  Dr.  Grant,  sequestered. 

St.  Bennet's,  Finch,  Mr.  Warfield,  sequestered. 

St.  Bennet's,  Gracs-church,  Mr.  Queleh,  sequestered. 

St.  Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  Mr.  Adams,,  sequestered. 

St.  Bennet's,  Sherhog,  Mr.  Morgan,  dead  with  girief. 

St.  ffotolph's.  Billingsgate,  Mr.  King,  sequestered,  and  forced 
to  fly. 
•  Christ-church,  Mr.  Finch,  turned  oiit  and  dead. 

St.  Christopher's,  Mr.  Hanslow,  forced  to  resign. 

St.  Clement's,  East-cheap,  Mr.  Stone,  shamefully  abused,  so- 
qnestered,  sent  prisoner  to  Plymouth,  and  plundered. 

St  Dionb's,  Back^chvrch,  Mr.  Humes^  sequestered  and  abused. 
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St.  Dunstan's,  East,  Mr.  ChiWerly,  reyiled,  abus^,  and  dead- 

St,  £dmond'9,  Lombard-str^t,  Mu  Pagit,  molested,  silenced; 
and  dead. 

St  Etbelburga's,  Mr.  Clark,  sequestered,  and  imprisoned. 

St.  Faith's,  Dr.  Browne,  sequestered  and  dead. 

St,  Vedast's,  Foster-lane^  Mr.  Battf^  sequester^,  plnndertd^ 
forced  to  fly,  and  dead. 

St.  Gabriel's,  Fenchurch,  Mr.  Cook,  sequestered. 

St.  Httileii's,  Mr.  Milward,  turned  out  and  diead. 

St  James's,  Duke's-place,  Mr. ,  sequestered. 

St.  James's,  Garlick-hith,  1.  Mr.  Freeman,  plundered  and  se- 
questered.    2.  Mr.  Anthony,  his  curate,  turned  out.. 

St  Jokn»Baptisf  s,  Mr.  Weemsley,  sequi^tered. 

St.  John  Zachary's,  Mr.  Ediin,  sequestered,  forced  to  fly,  and 
plundered. 

St.  Catharine's,  Coleroan-street,  1.  Dr.  Hill,,  forced  to  res(ign. 
2.  Mr.  KUbtttSy  iMimestered. 
«^  St*  Catbariae'f,  Cre^churcb,  Mr«  Rush,  tflraed  ovrt. 

St.  Laurence's,  Jewry,  Mr.  Crane,  sequestered. 

St  LtMtfid'f »  East^dbeap^  Mr,  Calf,  foroed  to  gire  up.  to  Mn 
HoWrpv,  scribe  to  dw  assembly. 

St.  Leonard's,  Foster-lane,  Mr.  Ward,  forced  to  fly,  plnnilBr*- 
#^9  aataestered^  and  dead  for  want  of  neeassaries. 
'  St  Margaret's,.  Lotfabury,  Mr.  Tab^r^  pUndbsied,' imprtfloncd 
in  the  King's-Bench,  his  wife  and  children  turned  out  of  doora  mk 
midnjgiit,  and  be  sequestered. 

St  Marganet'i,  New  Fish^street,  Mr.  Pony,  forced  to  fly, 
plvodened,  and  sequcsterecl. 

St.  Margaret's,  Pattons,  Mr.  Meggs,  plundered,  imprisoned  in 
Ely.house,  and  sequeiliercd. 

fit  Mary's,  Abchurcb,  Mr.  Stone,  plnndered,  sent  priaooer  ij 
aea  to  Plymoudi,  and  seqaestered. 

St.  Mary's,  Aldemary,  Mr.  Brown,  foroad  to  forsake  it 

St.  Mary  le  Bow's,  Mr.  L^edi,  soquesteredy  and  dead  with  grief. 

St  Mary's,  Botbaw,  Mr.  Proctor, "forced  to  iy,  and  ieqaea- 
tered. 

St.  Mary's  HUl,  1.  ]>r.  Baker,  sequestered}  pBnraiviiitBd,  and 
imprisoned.     %  Mr.  Woodcock,  tamed  ont  luid  forced  to  iy, 

St.  Mary'ff,  Monnthaw,  Mr.  Thr^l,  seqiUBStared,  and  diasne- 
fuUy  abused. 

St  Mary'«,  Somerset,  Mr.  Cook,  seqnostered. 

St  I^Iary's,  Wool.cbareh,  Mr«  Tiremaa,  forced  to  fovadice  it 

St.  Mary's,  Woolnoth,  Mr.  Shuite,  molested  and  rexed  t» 
death,  and  denied  a  f maaral  aemon  to  be  preacked  by  Dr.  Holds- 
worth,  as  he  desired. 

St.  Martin's,  Ironmonger. lane,  Mr.  Sparke,  feqneaterei  and 
plundered.  '  ' 

JtL  Marda's,  Lndgate,  Dr.  Jerain,  seqnesteraL 
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St.  Martin's,  Orgar's,  Dr.  Walton,  atiaiilted,  seqactter«d,  plim. 
dered,  and  forced  to  Itj ;  Ms.  Mosm,  Ims  carate,  tamed  out. 
St.  Martin'g,  Ontwich,  Or.  Pierce,  leqnetterad  and  dead. 

St.  Martin's,  Tiolrf ,  Or,  Rjres,  seqnestered,  pfaadsied,  and 
forced  to  flj. 

St  Mattiiew's,  Fridaj^Atreat,  Mr.  Chastfin,  Hakndjr  aMalted 
in  his  house,  imprisoned  in  the  Compter,  thenne  sent  to  Colehes* 
ter  jail,  in  Essex,  seqneelend  and  plandeind. 

fit.  Mkadttn^  Mitk-straat,  Mr.  Jones,  seqnesteraL 

St  Maudlin's,  Old  Fish-street,  Dr.  Griffith,  sequestered,  plnn^ 
dered,  and  iaipfisoned  in  Nowgate,  -wiienoa  heing  iet  out,  he  was 
fontd  to  fly,  and  since  iaiprisoned  again  in  Peter  Jionsa. 

St  Michael's,  Bassishaw,  Dr.  Gifford,  soqneslinBd. 

St  Michaefs,  CorahSt,  1.  Dr.  Brongh,  se^iestftved,  plunder, 
ed,  wife  and  ddldien  tunmd  oat  of  dooi^  his  wife  dead  widi  grief; 
2.  Mr.  Wdd,  his  curate,  assaulted,  beaten  in  the  chasch^  and 
tamed  out 

St  Michael'fl,  Qneen-Mth,  Mr.  Hill,  sequestered. 

€t  Michad's  Qnera,  Mr.  Lannca,  eofuestered. 

St.  Michael's  Royal,  Mr.  Proctor,  sequestered,  andfomedtofly. 

St  Mildred's,  Broi^reot,  Mr.  Bradsbaw,  seqnesterai. 

St  Mildred's,  Poultry,  Mr.  Maden^  eequestared  and  gOM  ha. 
yond  sea. 

St.  Nicholas's  Aeons,  Mr.  Bennet,  seqoestend, 

St  Nicholas's  Cofe-Ablqr,  Mr.  Chibald,  sequestered. 

St  Nicholas  01aTe*s,  Dr.  Cheshire,  molested,  and  forced  to'  in# 
sigtt. 

St.  OlaTc's,  Hart-street,  Mr«  Haines,  sequestered* 

St  Glare's,  Jewry,  Mr.  Tuko,  seqaestered^i  plundered,  and 
imprisoned. 

St.  Glare's,  Silrer-street,  Dr.  Boosie,  abused  and  dead  with 
grief. 

St.  Paoerass's,  Soper-lane,  Mr.  Eccop,  sequestered,  plundered, 
torced  to  fly,  his  wife  aud  diildreu  turned  out  of  doors. 

St  Peter's,  Cheapslde,  Mr.  Yocheir,  sequestered  and  deadwith 
grief. 

St  Peter's,  ComhiU,  Dr.  Fairfax,  sequestered,  plundered,  im« 
prisoned  in  Ely.house  and  .the  ships,  his  w}fe  and  diildren  turned 
out  4)tf  doors. 

St.  Peter's,  Paul's  Wharf,  Mr.  Marbury,  sequestered. 

St  Peter's  Poor,  Dx.  Holdsworth,  sequestered,  plundered,  im- 
prisoned in  Ely.house,  th^n  in  the  Tower. 

St  Sti^>hen's^  Walbrook,  Dr.  Howell^  througli  rexation  forced 
to  fly. 

St.  Swithin's,  Mr.  Gwen,  sequestered. 

St  Thomas  Apostle's,  Mr.  Cooper,  sequestered,  plundered,  sent 
prisoner  to  Leeds-Castle,  in  Humt,  is  dead  with  grief. 

TfMMty  parish,  Mr.  Uarrison,  sequestered. 

N.  B.  In  the  oinaty^seTjen  parishes  within  the  Walls,  besides  St. 
Paul's,  outad  eighty^UTe)  and  dead  sixteen. 
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Parishes  without  the  WaUsf 

St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  Dr.  Hack«t,  sequestered. 

St.  Bartholoibew^fl  Great^  Bi^op  Westfield^  abased  in  the  street^ 
sequestered,  forced  to  fly,  and  is  dead. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Less,  1.  Mr.  Henshaw,  2.  Mr.  Hall. 
,•    St*  Bride's  parish,  Mr.  Palmer,  sequestered. 

Bridewell  Precinct,  Mr.  Browne,  turned  eutr 

St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgate,  Mr.  Booth,  sequestered  and  plan- 
4iered. 

< .  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  Dr.  Swadlin,  sequestered,  plundered^ 
imprisoned  at  Gresham  CoUedge  and  Newgate,  his  wife  and  chiL 
dren  turned  out  of  doors. 

.    St  Bot6lph's,  Bi^opsgate,  Mr.  Rogers,  sequjestered. 
*   St.  Dunsian's,  West,  Dr.  Marsh,  sequestered,  and  died  in  re. 
mote  parts. 

St.  George's,  Southwark,  Dr.  Hobspn,  sequestered.  . 

St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  1.  Dr.  Fuller,  sequestered,  plundered, 
and  imprisoned  at  Ely*.house.  2.  Mr.  Hutton,  his  curate,  as. 
saulted  in  the  church  and  imprisoned. 

St.  Glare's,  Southwark,  Dr.  Turner,  sequestered,  plundered, 
fetched  up  prisoner  with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  after  forced  to 

St.  Sepulchre's  parish,  Mr.  Figot,  the  lecturer,  tu/ned  out. 

St.  Thomas's,  Southwark,  Mr.  Spencer,  sequestered,  and  im^ 
prisoned. 

N.  B.  In  the  .sixteen  parishes  without  the  Walls,  outed  four- 
teen,  dead  two.  ' , 

^  In  the  ten  OtU-Parishee, 

St.  Clement's  Danes,  Dr.  Dnkson,  sequestered,  plundered,  and 
forced  to  fly. 

Covent-garden,  Mr.  Hall,  sequestered  and  forced  to  fl^. 
'    St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  Dr.  Hey  wood,  sequiestered,  imprisoned 
in  the  Compter,  £ly-house,  and  the  ships,  forced  to  fly,  his  wife 
and  children  turned  out  of  doors. 

St.  LeQnar4's,  Shoreditch,  Mr.  Squire,  sequestered,  imprisoned 
in  Gresham  College,  Newgate,  and  the  Ring's  Bench,  his  wife  and 
children  plundered  and  turned  out  of  doors.  ^ 

St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Dr.  Bray,  sequestered,  imprisoned,' 
plundered,  forced  to  fly,  and  dead  in  remote  parts. 

St.  Mary's,  White-chapel,  Dr.  Johnson,  sequestered. 
.    St.  Magdalen's,  Bermondsey,  Dr.  Paske,  sequestered. 

SaToy,  1.  Dr.  Balcanqucll,  sequestered,  plundered,  forced  to  fly, 
and  dead  in  remote  parts.  2.  Mr.  Fuller,  forced  to  fly. 

N.  B.  In  the  ten  out-parishes,  outed  nine,  dead  two. 

In  the  adjacent  Towns. 

The  Dean  and  all  the  Prebends  of  the  Abby-chnrch,  Westmin- 
ster,  (but  only  Mri  Lambert  Obaston)  sequestered. 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  Dr.  Wlmberly,  sequestered.        -  ^ 
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Lambeth,  Dr.  Featly,  seqaestered,  plundered,  imprisoned,  and 
dead  a  prisoner. 

Newington,  Mr.  Qeath,  sequestered; 

Hackney,  Mr.  Moore^  sequestered. 

Islington,  dirers  ministers  turned  out. 

Stepney,  Dr.  Stamp,  sequestered,  plundered,  and  forced  to  fly. 

N.  B.  in  the  adjacent  towns,  besides  those  of  the  Abby-Church 
and  Islington,  outed  five,  dead  one. 

The  total  of  the  ministers  of  London,  within  the  bills  of  mor. 
iality  (besides  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster)  turned  out  of  their  Ht* 
logs  by  sequestration  and  otherwise,  one-bundred  and  fifteen. 

Whereof  were  doctors  in  diTinify^  abote  forty. 

And  the  most  of  them  plundered  of  their  goods,  and  their  wires 
and  children  turned  out  of  doors. 

Imprisoned  in  London,  tod  in  the  ships,  and  in  the  scteral  jails 
and  castles  in  the  country,  twenty. 

Fled  to  prerent  imprisonment,  twenty-five. 

Dead  in  remote  parts  and  in  prisons,  with  grief,  twehty.two. 

.   About  forty  churches  void,  hating  no  constant  minbter  in  them. 

Usquequo,  domine*,  Rct.  ti.  10. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY 


ENGLISH   REBELLION. 

Compiled*  iu  Verse^   by  MARCHAMONT  NEDUAM, 

Author  of  MercuriuM  Frogmaticui, 
Loadoa:  Printed  in  1661.     Quarto,  contaiuing  thlrty-feven  pagei, 

WHEN  as  we  liT'd  in  peace^God  wot) 
A  king  would  not  content  us; 
But  we,  forsooth,  must  hire  the  Scot, 
To  alUbe»pArliament  us. 

Then  down  .went  king  and  bishops  too; 

On  goes  the  holy  ^irk, 
Betwixt  them  and  the  brethren  blue, 

T'  adrance  the  crown  and  kirk. 

But  when  that  these  had  reigned  a  time, 

Robb'd  kirk,  and  sold  the  crown; 
A  more  religious  sort  up  climb, 

And  crush  the  jockies  down. 

» How  long,  O  Loid,  boly  and  true,  dott  thou  not  judfc  and  a>«Dgc  our  blood,  h^ 
YOL.  yyjt  N 
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But  now  w«  must  hare  peace  again, 
Let  none  with  fear  be  Text ; 

For,  if  without  the  king  ihese  reign, 
Tfien  high  down  they  go  next. 

A  peace,  a  peace,  the  countrj  cries, 

'  Or  else  we  shall  be  undone; 
For  this  brave  war  we  thank  the  wise 
Confiding  men  of  London. 

Sure  now  iLktj  may,  as  well  as  we, 
*  Know  how  to  Talne  qmet, 

When  th'  9tmj  comes  th^r  guests  to  be, 
!For  a  twehoBonth's  cash  and  diet. 

Fre^  quarter  is  a  tedious  thing| 

And  so  ^  the  excise. 
None  can  delirer  us  but  the  king, 

From  this  damn'd,  Dutch  dcTice. 

The  parliament  hath  serT'd  seren  years; 

True  Tengeance  then  we  see, 
Upon  feign'd  jealousies  and  fears; 

For  yet  they  are  not  free. 

Long  peace  a  plenty  did  beget, 
And  plenty  brought  forth  pride  ^ 

Through  pride  to  faction  men  were  set 
In  parties  to  diTide^. 

The  new-formed  priests  first  led  the  way, 

And  said  it  was  no  sm. 
By  force  to  drive  the  king  away. 

And  draw  the  city  in. 

The  lords  and  commons  they  consent 
To  what  each  Rabbi  suth; 

And  so  the  catholick  down  went,  . 
T'  adyance  the  publick  faith. 

This  brought  a  .war  and  taxes  on, 
T' inslaye  a  free-born  people: 

And  now  the  work  is  thus  far  gone, 
Next  haye  at  Crown  and  Steeple. 

Our  wise  reformers,  braye  and  gay, 
Haye  ta'en  a  goodly  course. 

To  fight,  to  feast,  to  fast  and  pray, 
And  milk  each  honest  purse. 

The  crown's  reVenue  goes  to  wreck, 

While  they  sing  hymns  and  psalms ; 
And,  rather  than  themselyes  will  lack> 
-  The  king  must  Hye  on  alms. 
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We  are,  the  leartied  Synod  8a^, 

The  Church  of  England'!  nnrae, 
Who  Bake  them  bless  the  Sabbath-dari, 

And  all  the  week  to  curse. 

The  plough  stands  still,  and  trade  is  small; 

For  goods,  lands,  towns,  and  dties: 
Nav,  I  dare  say,  the  Devil  and  all, 

Fays  tribute  to  committees. 

A  Scot  and  Jesuit,  join'd  in  band^ 
«     First  taught  the  world  to  say, 
That  Subjects  ought  to  hare  command, 
And  Princes  to  obey. 

These  both  agreed  to  hare  no  Ring; 

The  Scotchman  he  cries  further, 
No  Bishop;  'tb  a  godly  thing 

States  to  reform  by  mnrtker. 

Then  th'  Independent,  meek  and  sly. 

Most  lowly  lies  at  lui  ch. 
And  so,  to  put  poor  Jocky  by, 

Resolres  to  have  no  Church. 

The  King  dethron'd,  the  Subjects  bleed! 

The  Church  hath  no  abode; 
Let  us  conclude  they  're  all  agreed, 
That  sure  thera  is  no  God. 

Our  States.men  (though  no  Lunaficki, 

'  No  Wizards,  nor  Buffoons) 
HaTC  shewn  a  hundred  changeling  tri^s, 

In  less  than  three  new.moons. 

The  deril's  foot  is  cleft  (men  speak) 

And  so  (God  knows)  are  they: 
The  factions  rule  by  fits,  then  take 

Their  turns,  and  run  away. 

They  Tote,  nnrote,  and  Tote  with  noiie 

What  they  cry'd  down  before, 
As  ready  as  if  London  boys* 

Were  knocking  at  the  door. 

To-day  an  Independ  outside ;, 

And  then  a  Scotch  to-'morrow; 
Thus  shuffle  and  cot,  they  do  divide 

Oiir  wealth,  whilst  we  know  sorrow. 
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0  happy  treason!  see  how  wealth 
,  Is  made  their  heayen !  they  swell 

With  pride;  and  live  by  blood  and  stealthy 
As  if  there  were  no  hell ! 

No  Sadducees  but  must  confess, 

Those  monsters,  which  are  told, 
In  story,  are  risen  now  no  less 
Prodigious,  than  of  old. 

Both  Cain  and  Judas  back  are  come, 

In  wiziards  most  divine ; 
God 'bless- us  from  a  pulpit-drum,. 

And  a  preaching  Catiline. 

They  feed  upon  a  kingdom's  curse^ 

And  prey  upon  a  king!' 
The  dey'l  provide  a  second  course. 

And  then  a  voider  bring. 

Now,  Charles,  thy  conquest  is  compleat. 

And  all  the  world  shall  see, 
iThat  God,  which  guides  the  royal  Scot, 

Will  thy  avenger  be. 

O  House  of  Commons,  House  of  Lords,, 

Amend  before  September : 
For 'tis  decreed,  your  soldiers  s words 

Shall  then  you  all  dismember. 

But  like  fair  chapmen  'twas  well  done> 

To  .give  you  time  and  day 
To  cast  accompts^  for,  one  by  one, 

They  will  you  soundly  pay.  * 

The  kingdom  all  in  pieces  torn ! 

Your  time  is  fairly  spent  y 
To  make  yourselves  a  very  scorn,,  \ 

Your  king  but  Jack-a-Lent. 

Now,  now,  we  see  'twas  for  the  crown 

The  houses  both  did  fight: 
For,  since  the  cavaliers  are  down, 

They  put  the  king  to  flight.    . 

'    The  adjutators,  stem  and  proud, 
Said,  he  should  have  no  quarter^ 
Because  he  li  a  king  ;  and  vow'd 
To  make  the  saint  a  martyr.* 

•  ScetheBUtenting  Ministen  vindication  of  tliemwhei  (wm  th«  honld  and  dctttttlUe  mar. 
dtr  of  kisg  Charlet  ibc  Pint,  in  Vol.  VI.  jp.  l8o.  ^         ^ 
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meir  officerf  crfi^  Hall,  O  king ; 

The  rest  made  mocks  and  scorns; 
The  houses  Vinegar  did  brings 

And  all  did  plat  the  thorns. 

Thns  crudty'd,  great  Charles  did  lire 

As  dead,  is  gone  away: 
For  resurrection,  God  will  give 

A  new  cor'nation-day. 

Rouse  np*  king  Charles  hath  mus'd  the  isar* 

Laid  on  his  royal  feet; 
Let  th'  adjutators  now  take  care 

Each  for  hii  winding-sheet. 

The  army  rendczYonsed  are, 

And  do  they  know  not  what; 
The  S^eots  and  they  are  like  to  jar, 

Let  us  thank  God  for  that 

The  houses  know  not  what  to  think ; 

The  cita  hom^madded  he: 
They  must  be  whipt,  until  they  stink, 

A  joyful  tight  to  see! 

Thus,  Cayaliers,  cast  np  your  capa. 

And  tell  the  rebels  plain, 
That  Charles,  in  spight  of  all  their  traps, 

Shall  shortly  rule  again. 

For  liberty,  and  pririlege. 

Religion,  and  the  king, 
We  fought;  but  O!  the  golden  wedgef 

That  is  the  only  thing. 

There  lies  the  cream  of  all  the  cause; 

Religion  is  but  whig; 
Pure  priTilege  eata  up  the  lawt, 

And  cries,  For  kings  a  ^. 

The  houses  may  a  Christmas  keep, 

The  country m^  a  Lent; 
The  citizens  Clike  silly  sheep) 

Must  fast,  and  be  content. 

Then  where  is  Liberty  (I  pray) 

With  Justice,  Truth,  and  Right? 
Sure  they  and  Conscience  fled  away 

With  Charts,  to  th'  Isle'of  Wight 

'  Gape,  gape  for  peace,  poor  countrymen; 

The. members  mean  to  treat: 
And  we  shall  see  fair  play  agen. 
When  they  no  more  can  eh^ftt* 
v  S 
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The  kiDg  shall  oonp^  to  Wettouiiatery 

It  may  be  to  his  graye ; 
Or^  of  a  glorious  pi;ii^^e,  mu«t  ther^ 

Be  made  a  royal  slave* 

Bat  'twere  more  wue  to  let  )um  reign 

Out  of  his  people'i»  sighi» 
For  fear  he  shoHid  bring  |MB|ice  ag^io,       ' 
/  And  put  them  in  a  fright. 

Svjre  Martin  lay  in  of  a  clap. 

And  Say  himself  did  date ; 
The  Devil  too  wore  a  £;ick  cap^ 

When  th*  houacs  past  this  vote.  . 

Come,  let  us  live,  aud  laugh  away 

The  follies  of  this  age ; 
Treason  breeds  cari^ ;  we'll  sing  and  play 

Like  birds  withia  a  cage. 

Fetters  are  tV  only  favoara  now 

The  houses  give-  (  we  see : ) 
And,  sin^  the  king  them  wears,  I  tow^ 

'Twere  baseness  to  be  free. 

Then  let  03  aULouK  sorrows  drown 

In  sack  and  merry  glee : 

Te  citizens  of  Londoa  town, 

.What  jolly  slaves  are  we! 

For  common- pray ev,  ye  hajre  excise^ 

Free-quarter  too  is  coming 
To  pa5  yoo  for  your  mutinies, 

Feasts,  covenants,  and  drumming. 

No  Puritan,  no  Popish  priest, 

>Nor  Protestant  nuw. shall  be; 
Nor  Law,  but  to  live  as  we  list,       . 
,  'Tis  heaven  thu^  to  be  free. 

Could  Babylon'^  great  king  now  sit 

In  council  with  our  nation. 
He  were  the  only  man  to  fit 

Us  with  a  reformatloa. 

The  glorious  golden  idol  then 
Might  shine  in.  each  dominion  ; 

Both  factions  and  their  brethi^eji 
Would  soqn  be  one  opiaion. 

Away,  thou  Pagaa  ca.va)ieF, 
This  God  must  not  be  thine; 

But,  for  the  Saints  at  Wc^stminster, 
Whose  sQuls  axe  mora  difine; 
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JAf^  drink,  aad  kugb,  onr  woKhiet  nunr* 

And  kindlj  take  their  fllf ; 
The  subjects  mnst  their  reckoningv  pnjy 

The  king  most  pass  their  blUs» 

No  princes  now,  bnt  they  ^  the  erown 

Is  vanished  with  onr  fuiet ; 
Nor  will  thej  let  ns  nse  onr  own  * 

Devotions  and  diet. 

All  plams  the  prophets  sons  defj, 

And  spice-broths  are  too  hot; 
Treason's  in  a  Decemher.pje, 

And  death  within  the  pot. 

Christmas,  farewel;  thj  day  (I  fear) 

And  merry  days  are  done : 
So  they  may  keep  feasts  all  the  year» 

Our  Sarionr  shall  have  none. 

O  happy  nation  heretofore, 

When  seas  onr  walls  hare  been; 
Unhappy  now  we  see  no  shore^ 

Bat  are  all  sea  within. 

Factions,  like  billows,  rage  and  tosS| 

And  death  mounts  ev'ry  ware ; 
Yet  in  this  storm  we  are  so  cross, 

We  will  no  pilot  have. 

Jnst  such  a  tempest  seiz'd  upon 

Bless'd  Paul,  the  scripture  says. 
When  he  had  seen  no  sun  nor  moon, 

Nor  stars,  for  many  days. 

Our  sun  and  moon  no  beams  create, 

Our  stars  dispersed  we  see: 
Such  as  was  his,  will  be  our  fate^ 

We  must  all  shipwreck'd  be. 

A  glorious  prince  this  partiament, 

The  king  should  be,  did  swear ; 
But  now  we  understand  they  meant 

In  hear  en,  and  not  here. 

Let  them  invade  the  throne,  and  part 

His  crown,  and  rote  his  fate; 
Yet  know,  in  each  true  noble  hearty 

He  keeps  his  chair  of  state. 

Princes  may  be,  like  other  meo^ 

Imprisoned,  and  kept  under 
A  while,  as  fire  in  douds,  but  then 

At  length  appear  in  thunder. 
mi 
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And,  as  in  hidden  caves  the  wind 

Sad  tremblipgs  doth  create, 
So  mon^rchs,  by  their  own  confin'd. 

Cause  earthquakes  in  the  ^tate. 

Farcwel  the  glory  of  our  land  ; 

For,  now,  the  free-born  blades 
Qnr  lives  and  our  estates  oommanc]} 

And  ride  us  all  like  jades.  ' 

Faith  and  religion  bleeding  liej 

And  liberty  grows  faint: 
No  gospel,  but  pure  treachery 

And  treason  make  the  saint* 

Oh  I  'tis  a  heavenly  cause  (I  trow) 
Which  first  baptiz'd  the  RountUhead 

In  noble  Strafford's  blood !  but  liow  " 
Must  on  the  king's  be  founded. 

Tet  know,  that  kings  are  gods  on  earth  ; 

An(l  those,  that  pull  them  down^ 
Shall  find  it  is  i|o  l^ss  than  death 

To  tamper  with  a  Crown. 

*Tis  true,  as  Harry  Martin  said, 

The  Scots  away  must  pack  ; 
The  cov'nant  shall  aside  be  laid, 

Like  an  old  almanack. 

Come  then,  and  buy  my  new,  true,  new, 
New  almanack  most  true,       ' 

Such  accidents  of  state  to  shew. 
The  like  no  age  e'er  knew.  ' 

$ince  that  we  lost  our  king  and  laws, 

Since  jealousies  and  fears. 
Since  peace,  pare  truth,  and  this  foul  cause, 

It  is  full  seven  years. 

Poor  Charles  pursu'd  in  forty-one, 
,  Unking'd  in  forty- seven ; 

The  eighth  will  place  him  oh  his  throne, 
In  earth,  or  else  in  heaven. 

Three  kingdoms  brought  to  a  fine  pass. 
Whilst  that  our  Saviours  rule, 

The  country  is  becpme  an  ass, 
The  city  but  a  piule.  - 

Each  university  now  pines. 

The  church  may  hang  and  rot ; 

They  banish  all  our  true  divines, 
The  lawyers,  too  must  trot« 
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Come,  Sirs,  more  sack»  anfo  tbe  mill, 

More  taxes,  more  free-quarter ; 
'Ti»  fit  our  laws  be  yonr  bare  will, 

And  tbe  excise  onr  charter. 

God  speed  tbe  plough ;  plague  rooks  and  crows^ 

And  send  us  years  more  cheap : 
For,  I  am  sure,  whoever  sows, 

The  houses*  mean  to  reap. 

Money,  the  soul  of  man  and  wit. 

But  yet  no  saint  of  mine! 
While  th'  bouses  rote,  and  Synod  sit, 

Thou  ne'er  shalt  want  a  shrine. 

Reforming  is  a  dull  de? ice, 

Dreads  nought  but  strife  and  rage; 
Thou  putt'st  us  into  Paradise, 

And  bring'st  tbe  golden  age. 

Thou  art  religion,  God,  and  all 

That  we  may  call  divine  j 
Thy  temple  is  Westminster^ball, 

And  all  our  priests  are  thine. 

Tush,  tell  not  us  the  way  to  heav'n. 

Thou  juggling  clergy-elf. 
That  sett'st  the  world  at  six  and  sevens  ; 

Money  is  heav'n  itself. 

Petwixt  those  atheists  felgn'd  of  oldy 

And  ours,  there  is  no  odds ; 
For  both  this  one  opinion  hold, 

That  fear  did  first  make  Gods. 

Hell  now  i^  thought  ain  idle  dream, 
'    To  fright  men  from  their  crimes ; 
Religion  but  a  crafty  theme, 
Made  to  bug-bear  the  times. 

The  bible  and  great  Babel's  whorp 

May  both  together  burn ; 
For  the  religious  fit  is  o'er. 

Now  they  havQ  serv'd  their  turn. 

Only  one  text  may  'scape  their  bands, 

Since  they  have  tajen  such  pains 
To  lay  their  lords  in  iron  bands. 

And  bind  their  kings  in  cbains* 

Copernicus,  thy  learned  skill 

We  praise,  sin<5e  we  have  found 
The  truth ;  for  now  doth  heav'n  stand  still 
'  Whilst  that  the  earth  runs  round. 

•  Of  ptrUaiiicKU 
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« See  how  the  wheel  of  prondeoce 

Back  old  confusion  brings ! 
Cashiers  us  at  once  of  a  prince^ 
To  plague's  with  pettjr  kings. 

They  say,  the  saints  all  rule  most  take^ 

And  others  must  have  none ; 
Their  pilvilege  it  is  to  make 

A  footstool  of  the  throne. 

The  laws  o'  th'  land  say,  Charles  must  reign ; 

And  conscience  pleaids  his  cause  ; 
But  conscience  is  a  thing  most  ? ain^ 

Their  gospel  eats  up  laws,  j 

NcTer  such  rebels  have  been  seen^ 

As  since  we  led  this  dance ; 
So  we  may  feast,  let  prince  and  queen 

Beg,  d-lO'tnode  tie  France. 

Let  copscience  pine,  and  cry,  'Tis  strange^ 
We'll  say,  'Tis  bravely  done ; 

To  make  the  king  take,  in  exchange, 
A  dungeon  for  a  throne. 

Away  with  justice,  laws,  and  fear ; 

When  men  resol? e  to  rise, 
Braye  souls  must  scorn  all  scruples,  where 

A  kingdom  is  tho  prize. 

Then  let  us  what  our  labours  gain 

Enjoy,  and  bless  our  chance ; 
Like  kings,  let's  domineer  and  reign. 

Thus,  a-la^mode  de  France. 

King  anchno  King  was  once  a  play. 

Or  fable  on  the  stage ; 
But  see !  it  is  become  this  day 

The  moral  of  our  age. 

Newcastle  was  the  first  best  scene ; 

Then  Holmby,  Hampton-Court ; 
Next,  from  a  palace  to  a  den 

Translated,  to  make  sport. 

Each  state«buffoon  a  part  did  take ; 

Some  plaid  the  fool,  some  kna?e; 
But  still  the  plot  was  laid  to  make 

Their  king  a  royal  slaTe. 

Brare  actors !  we  admire  your  skill ; 

Your  play  none  understands ; 
Yet,  ipake  an  exit  when  you  will. 

We  all  shall  clap  our  handSi, 
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*At  Westmioster  two  wond*rottt  beatti 

This  day,*  are  to  be  seen, 
CallM  Libertj  and  Pri? Il<^ge  ; 

(God  safe  the  kiug  and  queen.) 

Say,  moDsteri  strange,  what  kia  are  ya 

To  tygers,  or  the  lioD  ? 
For  shame,  boast  not  your  pedigreo 

From  the  «weet  tons  of  Zion, 

This  liberty  first  whelp'd  the  cause  ; 

The  cause  then  lay  at  lurch, 
To  gull  thf  city,  damn  the  laws, 

And  quite  cashier  the  church. 

But  Privilege  (O  aonstrons  thing !) 

Eats  up  poor  Cavalit^rs; 
Feeds  on  the  gentry  aod  the  king  ; 

But  next  hare  at  the  peers. 

Once  more  the  kingdom  lies  at  stake; 

No  matter,  then,  who  wins : 
Two  Schisoiaticks  the  wager«  make. 

And  now  the  game  begins. 

The  Scots  and  stxts,  two  godly  cheattf^ 

JDebar  both  ace  and  «(ice ; 
To  rook  each  other  with  fine  feats. 

They  both  bring  in  false  dice. 

The  first  throws  for  the  covenant ; 

Next,  who  shall  rule  and  sway  ; 
For  Jocky  now  doth  swear  and  rant, 

HeMl  have  no  more  foul  play. 

The  sectaries  cry'd,  *  Have  at  all,» 

When  first  th^  dice  were  thrown  ; 
But,  rather  than  the  Scots  shall  brawl, 

They'll  part  stakes  in  the  crown. 

The  Devirs  reign  is  short,  though  fierce ; 

Then  let  our  musick  sound  ; 
The  drawers  all  the  hogsheads  pierce, 

And  make  the  healths  go  round. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  king  in  sack, 

To  the  houses  in  small  beer ; 
In  Tinegar  to  th'  crabbed  pack  f 

Of  priests  at  Westminster* 

Next,  to  rerive  our  fainting  states, 

Fill  out  some  aquiuviia ; 
'Twere  pity  on  the  bridge  such  pates 

Should  meet  in  a  committee. 

•  Hucb  14»  1«M.  t  9ftMA  of  DirinCfc 
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LcVb  wafer  th*  royal  plants  with  tears 

Of  rich,  diTine  canary  ; 
Drink  on,  caT'licrs,  t'  all  loyal  peers  ; 

Then  end  with  Charles  and  Mary. 

Full  forty  thousand  Scots,  by  vote, 

Must  Tisit  us  e're  long ; 
Brave  army,  sure !  when  ev'ry  Scot 

Is  forty  thousand  strong  ! 

Though  th'  houses  have  deservM  these  plagues^ 

God  keep  our  nation  free ; 
Like  Egypt,  let  not  us  by  rags 

And  vermin  conquered  be. 

For  shame,  for  shame,  call  home  ^our  king, 

With  honour  let  him  treat ; 
pis  nature  is  without  a  sting ; 

Q\s  motto,  to  forget. 

Return,  return,  disloyal  crew 

Of  men  forsworn ;  if  not. 
Rather  than  thus  we'll  stoop  to^ou. 

We'll  idolUc  the  Scot. 
Come,  Mahomet,  thy  turn  is  next ; 

Now  gospel's  out  of  date. 
The  Alcoran  may  prove  good  text 

In'  our  new  Turkish  state. 

'  Thou  dost  unto  thy  priests  allow 

The  sin  of  full  four  wives ; 
Ours  scarce  will  be  content  with,  noW) 
Five  livings  ^.nd  nine  lives. 

7hy  saints  and  ours  are  all  alike. 

Their  virtues  flow  from  vice; 
No  bli^s  they  do  believe,  and  seek. 

But  an  eartlily  paradise. 

A  heay^n  on  earth  they  hope  to  gain  j 

But,  we  do  know  full  well, 
Could  th^y  thjeir  glorious  ends  attain. 

This  kingdom  must  be  hell. 

.    From  prison  now  return  the  king, 
The  queen  and  prince  from  France ; 
For  chosen  Charles  the  Welchmen  siug, 
And  stoutly  lead  the  dance. 

The  Scotch  bag-pipes,  the  pulpit-drums, 
And  priests  sound  high  and  big ; 

Qnce  more  the  cause  and  cov'nant  comes;^ 
To  shew^s  a  Scbtish  jig. 
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Hie  Irish  will  a  Toyage  teke, 

To  join  their  force  in  one ; 
And,  whilst  tfaej  frisk  a  galiiard|  make 

The  houses  sing,  O  Hone. 

Three  kingdoms  thus  must  dance  the  haj ; 

.  But,  e*re  the  members  run, 
WeMl  see  they  shall  the  musick  pay  ; 

And  then  the  dance  is  done. 

SeVn  years,  by  phrentick  Totes  and  fits, 

Our  worthies  bore  command ; 
Then  did  they  run  out  of  their  wits, 

But  now  out  of  the  land. 

No  more  shall  they  the  city  ride, 

Like  a  fine  golden  ass : 
The  navy's  rigg'd  with  wind  and  tide. 

They  stay  but  for  a  pass. 

But,  if  they  linger  long  behind, 

And  keep  their  king  in  bandk, 
I'll  undertake,  it  shall  be  sign'd 

By  a  hundred-thousand  hands. 

For  prosperous  gales  then,  on  the  deep, 
.    Let  their  priests  prate  and  pray. 
By  order,  and  at  Margaret's  keep 
An  humiliation-day. 

The  factious  now  each  other  rout, 

With  jealousies  and  fear ; 
The  Independents  face-about; 

The  rest  cry.  As  you  were. 

The  Presbyters  put  forth  their  horns, 

To  guard  their  goods  and  homes ; 
The  she- militia  likewise  scorns 

Their  cocks  should  lose  their  combs. 

Then  toll  (I  pray)  the  passing-bell 

For  our  new  state-committee; 
These  monstrous  rotes,  which  made  them  swell^ 

Are  cow'd  down  by  the  city. 

Sweet  John-a-Nokes,  and  John-a-Styies, 

And  worshipful  Jack-Straws, 
Of  both  the  Junto's,  leare  your  wiles, 

And  gire's  our  king  and  laws. 

Betwixt  two  thieves  our  Saviour  once 

Suffered  for  us,  and  dy'd ; 
So  'twixt  two  thievish  factions 

Our  king  is  crucify'd. 
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Cassar,  notChnst,  the  ancient  Jewi 
Paid  tribute  of  their  treasure ; 

Our  Jewi  no  king  but  Christ  will  chiue> 
And,  rob,  and  cry  down  Cesar. 

I     Now  for  the  king  the  zealous  kirk 
'Grainst  th'  Independent  bleats : 
Whenas(alas!)  their  only  wirk 
Is  to  renew  old  cheats. 

If  they  can  sit,  Tote  what  they  list, 
And  crush  the  new  states  down; 

Then  up  go  they  ;  but  neither  Chrut^ 
Nor  king,  shall  hare  his  own. 

The  pox,  the  plague,  and  each  disease, 
Are  cur'd,  though  they  invade  us ; 

Bnt  never  look  for  health  and  peace. 
If  once  Presbyt'ry  jade  us. 

When  ey'ry  priest  becomes  a  pope. 
Then  tinkers  and  sow-gelders 

May,  if  they  can  but  'scape  the  rope, 
Be  princes  and  lay-elders. 

If  once  the  Kirk-men  pitch  their  tents 

Without  our  assembly  .asses. 
Synods  will  eat  up  parliaments. 

Courts  be  dcTOur'd  by  classes. 

Look  to't,  ye  gentry,  else  be  slares 
To  slayes  that  caoU  abide  you  : 

Though  ye  haye  been  cpw'd  down  by  knares, 
Oh !  let  not  fools  now  ride  you. 

But  seT'n  years  (of  a  thousand  'tb) 

Our  saints  must  rulers  be : 
So  they  shall  lose,  in  years  of  bliss, 

Nine  hundred  ninety  three.    * 

No  more  then  let  these  rabbles  trust 

Unto  the  Reyelation ; 
For  their  interpreter  is  lust. 

And  pride  makes  application. 

Religion  but  a  pack-horse  is, 

To  carry  on  designs ; 
The  Bible  like  a- juggler's  box, 

Us'd  by  our  state-divines. 

Texts  are  tormenicd  one  by  one, 
Like  votes,  now  here,  now  there : 

Thus  hocus-pocus  is  out-done 
By  them  at  Westminster. 
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The  btnes  are  ask'd,  the  marriage  next 

Goes  forward  m  tiie  dxj  : 
For  now  the  match  U  made  betwixt 

Them  and  the  atate^ommlttee. 

Thon,  strmnpet  (London)  tell  not  na 

Of  Babel  an  j  more, 
If  from  thj  king  thon  partest  thna^ 

Thou  art  the  greater  whore, 

Th J  bags  their  portion  now  are  meant. 

As  well  as  ccown  and  chvrch ; 
Bnt,  when  that  all  is  gone  and  spent, 

The7'll  lea? e  thee  in  the  lurch.  > 

Thon  bawd  of  treason,  then,  for  all 

Thj  carsed  fornication, 
'  Thou  and  thy  priestly  panders  shall 

Be  carted  through  the  nation. 

The  markers  made ;  the  king  shall  treat, 

(Thej  say)  and  buy  hii  own  : 
But  is  not  tills  a  very  cheat 

To  set  the  price,  a  crown  ? 

Alas !  the  members  run  by  fote, 

And  shew  us  many  a  feat : 
Thus  all  the  Year  they'll  vote,  unvote^ 

For  money,  cloaths,  and  meat 

'tis  fit  that  they  uphold  their  trades, 

Whate'er  msdignanti  speak : 
So  they  can  thrive,  the  city-jades 

Their  backs  and  necks  may  break. 

Poor  What  d'  lack  small  gains  can  show, 

With  many  an  empty  shelf ; 
The  house  spoils  shops,  'tis  aye  and  no, 

That  brings  in  all  the  pelf. 

Rebellion  makes  our  nation  bleed 

With  fresh  alarms,  we  see ; 
But  yet  it  is  not  well  agreed 

Who  must  the  rebel  be. 

The  Ronnd-head  first  tiie  rebel  was, 

(If  truth  be  in  the  laws) 
Till  treason  did  for  gospel  pass. 

To  bolster  up  the  cause. 

The  thriring  cause  with  high  disdain, 

In  fortune's  full  career. 
Throws  rebel  in  the  face  again 

Of  king  and  cavaleer.    - 
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Thus  prosp'rous'  mischief  msikes  it  good 
Agaiast  all  law  and  reason ; 

Kot  to  spill  royal)  loyal  bipod. 
But,  to  be  conquer'd's  treason. 

Fire  monUifi  ago,^  our  mighty  states 
Were  pleas'd  to  vote,  No  king ; 

But  two  months  since,  to  act  new  cbeatsy 
Their  votes  the  changes  ring. 

*Tis  time  the  bells  of  Westminster 
Chime  backwards  and  retire, 

To  quench  the  flame,  when^  as  wc  hear^ 
The  kingdom's  all  qn  fire^ 

But  yet,  it  seems,  they  make  a  stand^ 

And  cry  it  is  no  matter : 
What  need  they  care  for  fire  on  land, 

Whose  journey  lies  by  water  ? 

God  send  them  ships,  fair  winds  and  tide, ' 
With  passage  quick  and  good ; 

Or  else  I  fear  (to  scourge  our  (>ride) 
They'll  swim  through  seas  of  blood* 

The  holy  war  goes  90  a-pace, 
Yet  brings  the  saints  no  pay } 

In  triumph  npw  they  ne'er  say  grace, 
But  only  fast  and  pray. 

They  many  an  hungry  conquest  get,       ,  ^ 
l^t  not  thanksgiving-dinndrs ;  >'•/ 

The  city  knows  they  scorn  to  eat 
With  publicans  and  sinners. 

The  members  cannot  spare  one  meal ; 

Their  bags  lie  seal'd  in  town  ; 
What)  tho'  they  broke  the  king's  great  sell 

They'll  not  undo  their  ovin  ? 

The  country  bids  them  starve,  or  hang, 
They'll  be  no  more  kept  under ; 

The  ca?a]icrs  will  Roundly  bang 
Them  all,  and  spoil  their  plunder* 

Reformation,  thou  stalking-horse 

Of  our  hip-shotten  state ; 
Th'  appendix  of  the  publick  purse. 

And  midwife  of  our.fate  I . 

'Twas  thou  and  Beldam  conscience  first, 
That  set  the  world  a  madding; 

And  you  yourselves,  like  Cain  accurs'd, 
Have  ever  since  been  gadding. 

•  Jone  fOb  I04i 
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Pox  take  th'  vnlackjr  cause,  for  me^ 

It  id  a  wild  vagary ; 
The  bane  or  boon  society ;  ' 

For  that  first  raised  Canary. 

Poor  sinners  now  must  snap  a  crust ; 

Ye  deadly  sev'n,  farenrel ;  •  *    . 

For,  since  you're  all  excised,  we  must 

Pay  dear  to  purchase  hell. 

What,  though  the  factions  are  agreed 

The  kingdom  still  to  cheat  ? 
Do  what  they  can,  it  is  decr(*cd 

The  king  shall  come  and  trc^rt. 

Come  from  the  dungeon  to  the  throne, 

(Great  Charles)  and  quell  the  rage 
Of  th'  iron  world ;  with  thee  alone 

Re? ires  the  golden  age. 

Those  yery  saints,  which  joy'd  thy  fall, 

And  said  thy  day  was  done, 
Will  now,  like  Persian  Pagans,  all   ^ 

Adore  the  rising  sun. 

No  more  wrajip'd  up  in  clouds  remain, 

Secluded  from  the  nation ; 
May  thou -and  thine  shine  bright,  and  reiga 

A  glorious  constellation. 

It  is  decreed,  great  prince,  thy  fate 

Should  check  their  damned  plots  ; 
Though  London  jade  it  for  the  state, 

And  bandies  at  the  Scots* 

The  Presbyters  now  fain  would  ride, 

And  shew  us  t'other  feat ; 
Therefore,  to  quell  the  saint's  high  pride. 

They  say  the  king  shall  treat. 

Were  he  in  their  hands,  the  town's  their  own, 

The  houses  too  must  work, 
To  vote  the  Indepeiidea^s  down. 

And  mount  the  rascal  Kirk. 

Away,  ye  juggling  paltry  crew 

Or  welUafFected  knaves ; 
Rather  than  free  your  sovereign,  you 

Yourselves  will  live  like  slaves. 

Stand  to't,  ye  lords,  we'll  stand  to  you, 

And  clip  the  conimoiis  wings ; 
I^t  not  the  leveling  rascal  crew 
Thus  domince/  like  kings, 
Toi-.  VII.  o  ^  r-         T 
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The  lower  is  the  upper  house, 
And  hath  been  so  seven  years  ; 

Your  votes  they  valut  not  a  louse. 
Ye  anti-christian  peers* 

They  give  yon  many  a  rattiing  peof. 

And  bait  you  one  by  one) 
For,  should  a  treaty  take,  their  zeal 

And  saintsbips  are  undone. 

My  lords,  ofGotam,  not  of  Greece^ 

Your  wisdoms  I  shall  sing; 
And  sell  you  all  for  pence  a-piece, 

If  you  reject  your  king. 

No  camel,  like  the  London  breed, 
To  drudge,  pray,  pay,  and  feast ; 

In  body,  and  in  purse,  to  bleed  ; 
O  'tis  a  patient  beast ! 

If  youUl  needs  pray^  pray  stay  at  home  ; 

Tell  God  your  sad  condition  ; 
'Tis  Popish  to  the  saints  to  come 

And  put  up  your  petition. 

This  wond'rous  idol  of  the  state 

The  stomach  hath  of  Bell ; 
Like  Moloch  it  mankind  doth  eat. 

And  quick  devours  like  hell. 

As  th'  horse-leech  (give)  it  ev^r  cries 

And  rages  like  the  dragon  ; 
As  the  old  serpent  it  is  wise ; 
X         But  it  must  fall  like  Dagon. 

Would  you  know  why  the  plague  has  ce^U'd^ 
These  last  sev'n  years  now  spent? 

Because  God  knows  no  greater  pest 
Than  this  same  parliament. 

How  many  thousands^  hath  it  swept 

Of  bodies,  souls,  and  gold! 
King,  churchy  and  people,  noneexcept. 

Have  all  been  bought  and  sold* 

Our  merry  pipes,  for  trumpets  shrill; 

Our  tabers  chang'd  to  drums  ; 
Princes  are  brav'd  by  Jack  and  Jill, 

Wat  Tilers  and  Tom  Thumbs* 

'Tis  time  those  bags,  wiiich  caus'd  the  war. 
Should  make  the  war  to  cease ; 
.  For  the  states  m'usick  is  to  jar, 
But  our  best  musick's  peace* 
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Now  8b«U  tbe  king  mjey  his  own ; 

And  that  new  Tirtue,  tretson. 
Whereby  the  uints  do  cUim  the  cro«  n, 

fie  baffled  with  high  reason. 

Great  Charles,  thy  Tirtues  I  desire. 

Not  Solomofi'sy  nor  his  stores ; 
For  who  can  tell  most  to  admii^ 

His  wisdom  or  his  whores  i 

His  Tices  so  eclips'd  his  grace, 

That  wranglers  cannot  tell, 
Whether  as  yet  they  may  him  plaoe 

In  heaven,  or  in  helL 

But  all  that  was  in  him  dirine, 

And  more,  to  thee  isgtr'n  ; 
That,  where  so  many  graces  shine, 

A  prison  must  be  bnT'n. 

Another  blow !  will  not  the  Scot, 

And  loyal  English  do  ? 
Sure,  Jow  himself  is  of  the  plot, 

An  Independent  too. . 

Is  he  a  king,  and  will  he  see 

Rebels  assault  the  crown  ? 
Had  they  but  hands  to  reach,  'tis  he 

Should  next  resign  his  own. 

Is  he  a  God?  And  shall  this  tribe 

Go  on,  as  they  begin  ? 
Atheists  wifti  say,  they  do  bin  bribe 

For  privilege  to  siq. 

If  these  be  saints,  'tis  Tain  indeed 

To  think  there's  good  or  ctiJ  ; 
The  world  will  soon  be  of  this  creed, 

No  God,  no  king,  no  deril. 

Of  all  those  monsters  which  we  read 

In  Africk,  Inde,  or  Nile, 
None  like  to  those  now  hitely  bred 

Within  this  wretched  ble. 

The  canibal,  th^  tyger  fell. 

Crocodile  and  sycophant; 
The  lurk,  the  Jew,  and  infidel. 

Make  up  an  English  saint. 

By  these  were  Lisle  and  Lncas  crown'd; 

Two  worlds,  both  greatand  good  ; 
For  men,  arts,  arms,  were  nil  here  drown'd 

iHh'  deluge  of  their  blood, 
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The  trump  of  fame^s  too  low  and  weak, 

That  of  the  general  doom 
Is  only  fit  their  praise  to  speak, 
The  world  to  be  their  tomb. 

The  treaty  holds ;  and  some  men  are 

Convinced  the  wars  will  cease; 
Fond  folk  !  To  think  the  men  of  war 

Will  e'er  6ndure  a  peace. 

Gfobid'the  Scot  qait  English  ground, 
The  Swede  the  German  air  ;  *  ,    .  * 

Holland  obey  the  Spanish  crown, 
The  Pope  leave  Peter's  chair. 

Woo  the  great  statesman  to  his  grare, 

Preach  gospel  to  the  Jews ; 
To  Turks,  that  Mahomet's  a  knave, 

Platonick  loTe  to  stews. 

Let  citizens  loath  sacred  things, 

Presbyters  pride  and  ease ; 
When  these  are  done,  make  saints  love  kings, 

And  then  we  may  have  peace. 

See  in  what  glory  Charles  now  sits,  ' 

With  truth  to  conqncr  treason;  ' 

And  prove  he  is  the  king  of  wits,  ' 

The  world,  himself,  andreason.  | 

I 

-Angels  bear  witness,  GOD  looks  down,  { 

The  graces  to  attend ;  ,1 

Sure  none  but  devils  then  will  frown 

Upon  a  blessed  end. 

Ten  hundred  thousand  loyal  hearts, 

All  bleeding  at  his  fate ; 
As  many  wishes  from  all  parts 

Fly  round  his  chair  of  statq. 

Come  t'hen,  ye  dirty  sainted  elves, 

Worse  than  church-window  paint; 
By  this  fair  glass  abhor  yourselves. 

Learn  here  to  be  a  saint. 

The  kin^  the  four  great  bills  must  pass. 

And  none  but  saints  are  free ; 
Th'  Irish  and  Cavaliers,  alas ! 

Must  th'  only  rebels  be. 

New  lords,  new  laws,  new  saints  are  we, 

Religion's  in  a  fine  pickle ; 
Wften  'tis  resolv'd  the  church  shall  be 

A  three*years  conventicle. 
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Militia  too,  they  needs  mast  gain, 

Those  pretty  carnal  tools : 
For  Paul's  old  weapons  they  disdain, 

As, fit  for  none  but  fools. 

Thus  Royal  Charles  lets  to  lease, 
'  Lays  sword  and  scepter  down; 
To  shew  he  values  us  and  peace 
Abore  a  glorious  crown* 

Give  me  the  dragon's  gall  for  ink, 

His  sting  to  be  my  pen  ; 
To  blast  the  Seot,  and  make  him  stink. 

Worse  than  the  dregs  of  men. 

See  now  the  reformation-wirk, 

For  which  (hey  made  us  bleed; 
Is  to  cashier  king,  church,  and  kirk. 

On  this  and  that  side  Tweed. 

Let  them  with  Egypt's  plagues  be  crost, 

Yet  still  find  new  and  worse ;    . 
And,  since  I  have  Job's  patience  lost, 

Gire  me  his  skill  to  curse. 

At  home  and  hell  may  they  e'er  dwell ; 

And  for  quick  passage  ihither, 
As  they  have  juggled  all  full  well, 

So  may  they  hang  together. 

Let  me  be  Turk,  or  any  thing, 

But  a  Scotch  ealvinist^ 
First  he  damned  bishops;  next  his  king^ 

Now  he  ca^ihiers  his  Christ. 

Gode  faith,  sir,  they  the  pulpit  bang. 

But  let  their  aospel  down ; 
For  the  old  saviour  needs  must -gang. 

Now  a^  new  one's  come  to  town. . 

The  saints,  whom  once  their  mouths  did  curse, 

Dear  brethren  are  and  friends; 
Which  proves  their  zeal  a  stalking»horse  \   " 

For  knavish.godly  ends. 

Then  rail  no  more  at  antichrist. 

But  learn  ye  to  be  evil ; 
And,  since  ye  have  kin^  Cromwell  kiss'd, 

Shake  hands  too  with  the  devil. 

Since  they  have  d^mn'd  all  saints  of  old, 

.No  new  shall  be  for  me  ; 
Like  JewiS,  tht^y  worship  Gods  of  goid. 

Their  king  they  crucify. 
o  3 
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Wereheihe  king  of  kings,  his  croFWft 
Could  not  be  safe  from  foes ; 

Like  Jesuits,  they  no  gospel  own, 
But  murther  and  depose. 

Like  Turks,  their  Heav'n  lies  all  in  sense, 
^  In  wenches^  tarts,  and  jelly ; 
No  hell  thtjy  fear,  when  parted  b^nce; 
Thfey  serve  no  God  but  belly. 

All  this,  and  inore,  by  Jove,,  is  true, 

If  they  the  ti^ty  cease, 
To  juggle  with  the  leT'lling  crew 

That  cry,  No  king,  no  peace. 

No  lord,  no  knight,  no  gentleman, 
For  honours  now  are  crimes;       ^ 

The  saints,  will  form  ns,  if  they  can. 
All  to  the  prim:'tiTe  times. 

Brave  days,  when  Adam  was  a  king 
Without  crown,  lands,  jDr  riches ! 

So,  stripp'd  of  royal  robes,  they'll  bring 
Great  Charles  to  fig-leave  breeches. 

Princes  with  ploughmen  rafik  shall  pass; 
Ladies,  like  the  first  woman, 
'  >       Must  spin,  or  else  be  tum'd  to  grass,  ' 
Now  all  things  are  in  common. 

Thus  cov'nanting  and  levelling 
Three  kingdoms  have  b'erthrown, 

And  raad6  all  fellows,  with  their  king, 
A  foot-ball  of  the  crown. 

Tell  me,  thou  presbyterian  ass, 
Why  thou  at  first  didst  jar  ? 

Thy  peevish  plea.  No  bishops,  was 
The  first  ground  of  the  war. 

Next,  to  thy^  shame,  thou  didst  combine 

With  the  sectarian  routs ; 
Our  Charles  should  be  no  king  of  thine, 
^    Or  but  a  king  of  clouts. 

Both  king  and  bishops  thus  exiPd, 
The  saints,  not  yet  content. 

Now  with  fresh  flames  of  zeal  grow  wild^^ 
And  cry,  No  parliament. 

Well  may  we  then  this  maxim  prove, 

Treason  no  end  can  know. 
But  levels  at  the  Gods  above, 
'  As  well  as  those  below. 
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Hark,  how  for  peace  the  kiogdom  groaniy 

That  warr'd  they  knew  not  whj ! 
Yield  then,  or  else  the  Tcrj  stonus 
Will  out  against  you  cry. 

For  shame,  je  battard^sainti,  gi? e  o'er» 

Or  else  the  world  will  thinks 
Yonr  mother  is  great  BabeP*  whore,  . 

If  blood  joa  lore  to  drink. 
The  state'tf  grown  fat  with  orphans  tears, 

Whilst  widows  ptne  and  moan ; 
And  tender  conscience,  in  $ey*i  years. 

Is  turn*d  t'  a  heart  of  atone. 
Return,  hard  hearts,  the  treaty*cnds, 

Our  breasts  with  hope  do  swell ; 
Yonr  bags  are  foil,  then  let's  be  friends, 

Or  bid  the  world  farewel* 
Nor  Gods  aboTe,  nor  Gods  below, 

Our  Saints  (Isee)  will  own;  I 

Allegiance  is  rebellion  now,  j 

Treason  to  wear  a  orowa.  j 

Nor  king,  nor  parliament,  will  please,  I 

'Tis  gospel  to  rebel : 
Nay,  they'll  remonstrate  against  peace, 

Be  it  in  heav'n  or  hell. 

Pluto,  beware,  (to  thee  they  come, 

When  here  their  work  is  done:) 
For  they'll  break  loose,  and  beat  up  drum, 

And  storm  thee  in  thy  throne. 

Then  John-a-Leyden,  Nell,  and  all 

Their  goblin  ghostly  train, 
(Brare  rebel  sahits  triumphant)  shall 

Begin  their  second  roign. 
Brave  reformation !  now  I  see, 

London's  a  blessed  place, 
To  find  the  saints  chearfal  and  free. 

And  nurse  the  babe  of  grace. 
Let  yellow  boys  ne'er  tempt  their  sight 

Of  valour  with  the  sources^ 
For  the  tame  slaves  will  never  fight. 

Till  they  have  empty  parses. 
Come  then,  ye  lousy,  wanton  wags 

Of  s»ntcd  chivalry, 
And  free  their  poor  condemned  bags 

That  groan  for  liberty. 
March  on,  boon  blades,  here's  store  of  cash, 

Their  king  they  will  not  pity  : 
Then  spur  them  on,  and  soundly  lash 
-     These  duU-men  of  the  city. 
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^    Dull  cuckolds !  we  are  dainty  slaves. 

And  well  diay  be  content,  ■ 
When  thirty  fools,  and  twenty  knares, 

Make  up  a  parliament.. 
They  banish  all  men  in  their  wits, 

Vote  king,  lords,  all  offenders ; 
And  authorise  the  phrentick  fits 

Of  our  long.sword  state-menders. 

'Tis  Noll's  own  brew-house  now,  I  swear; 
The  speaker's  but  his  skinker : 
^  Their  members  are,  like  th'  council  of  war, 

Car-men,  pedlars,  and  .tinkers. 

Fine  Journey  Jhinto !  pretty  knack ! 

None  such  in  all  past  ages ! 
Shut  shop;  for,  now  the  godly  pack 

Will  next  pay  you  your, wages. 

Gone  are  those  golden  days  of  yore, 
When  Christmas  was  an  high-day, 

Whose  sports  we  now  shall  see  no  more; 
'Tis  turn'd  into  Good- Friday. 

Now,  when  the  king  of  kings  was  born, 
And  did  salvation  bring. 

They  strive  to  crucify  in  scorn 
'  His  viceroy,  and  their  king. 

Since  th'  ancient  feast  they  have  put  down, 

No  new  one  will  suffice ; 
But  the  choice  dainties  of  a  crown, 

Princes  in  sacrifice. 

No  powers  are  safe,  treason's  a  tilt,    ^  ^ 

'  And  the  mad  sain  ted -elves 

Boast,,  when  the  royal  blood  is  spilt. 

They'll  all  be  kings  themselves.  , 

.  Like  jolly  slaves,  ye  goodly  knaves. 
We'll  bid  th'  old  year  adieu : 
Old  sack  and  things  must  pass  away, 
And  so  shall  all  your  new. 

Now  for  a  no-king,  or  a  new  ; 

For  th*  old,  they  say,  shall  pack;  . 
The  new  may  serve  a  year  to  view 

Like  an  old  almanack. 

New  houses,  new ;  for  th'  old  ones  dote, 
And  have  been  thrice  made  plunder; 

The  saints  do  vote,  and  act  by  rote. 
And  are  a  nine-days  wonder. 

Then  let  us  chear,  this  merry  new-year; 

For  CHA  RLES  shall  wear  the  cto wn ; 
'Tis  a  damn'd  cause,  that  damns  the  laws, 

And  turns  all  upside  down. 
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JDVERTtSEMENT. 

This  discourse  was  written  in  the  time  of  the  late  prutertor*  Richard  the  Little; 
and  was  but  the  firftbook  ofthreo,  thai  were  d<  siuned  by  the  author.  The  second 
was  to  be  a  discourse  with  the  enardmn  an^el  of  Eii^ilHiid,  cuqcerning  all  the 
late  confusions  and  misfortunes  of  it.  The  third,  to  df  iioimce  heavy  ju(igiDents 
agaiiift  the  three  kingdoms,  and  several  places  und  parties  in  fhem,  unless  thej 

'  preven*ed  them  speedily  by  serious  repentance,  and  that  greatest  and  hardest 
work  of  it,  restitution.  There  was  to  be  upon  this  subject  the  burden  of  Eng- 
land, the  burden  of  Scotland,  the  burden, of  Ireland,  the  burden  of  Loudon, 
the  burden  of  the  army,  the  burden  of  the  divines,  the  burden  of  the  lawyers, 
and  many  others,  after  the  manner  of  prophetical  threatenings  in  the  Old  Testa> 
ment:  But,  by  the  extraordinary  mercy  of  God  (for  which  we  had  no  pretence 
of  merit,,  nor  tbe  least  glimpse  of  hope)  m  the  sudden  reftoration  of  reason,  and 
right,  and  happiness  to  us,  it  became  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unseasonable 
and  impertinent  to  prosecute  the  work.  However,  it  feemed  not  so  to  the 
author  to  publish  this  first  part,  because,  though  no  man  can  justify  or  approve 
the  actions  of  Cromwell,  without  liaving  all  the  seeds  and  principles  of  wicked- 
ness in  hi«  heart,  yet  many  there  are,  ei'en  honed  and  and  well-meaning  people, 
who,  without  wading  into  any  depth  of  confideration  in  the  matter,  and  purely 
deceived  by  splendid  words,  and  the  outward  appearances  of  vanity,  arc  apt  to 
admire  him  as  a  great  and  eminent  person ;  whic  h  is  a  fallacy,  that  extraordinary, 
and,  especially,  successful  villainies  impose  upon  the  world.  It  is  the  corrup- 
tion and  depravation  of  human  nature,  that  is  the  root  of  thisofNoion,  though 
it  lie  sometimes  so  deep  under  ground,  that  we  ourselves  are  not  able  to  par- 
ceive  it;  and,  wb^n  we  account  any  man  great,  or  brave,  or  wise,  or  of 
good  parts,  who  advances  himself  and  his  finuly,  by  any  other  ways,  but 
those  of  virtue,  we  are  certainly  biassed  to  that  judgment  by  a  secret  ira- 
ptilse,  or,  at  least,  inclination  ol  the  victousness  of  our  own  spirit..  It  is  so  ne- 
ciiisary  for  the  good  and  peace  of  mankind,  that  this  error  (whicli  grows  aliuost 
every  where.,^  and  is  spontaneously  gent  rated  by  the  rankness  of  the  soil,  shoufd 
be  weeded  out,  and  lor  ever  extirpated,  that  the  author  Mas  cniitent  not  to 
fuppress  this  discourse,  because  it  may  contribute  somewhat  tb  that  uid,  though 
it  be  but  a  small  piece  of  that  which  was  his  '>riginal  design. 


1 


T  was  the  funeraUdaj  of  the  late  man  uho  made  himself  io  be 
called  protector,  and  though  i-  bore  but  little  affection,  either 
to  the  memory  of  him,  or  to  the  trouble  aUd  folly  of  all  publick. 
pageantry  ;  yet  J  was  forced,  by  the  importunity  of  my  company, 
to  go  along  with  them,  and  be  a  !»pectator  of  that  solemnity,  the 
expectation  of  which  had  been  so  great,  that  It  was  s^id  to  have 
brought  some  very  curious  persons,  and  no  ^doubt  singular  vir- 
tuoso's, as  far  as  from  the  Mount  in  Cornwall,  and  from  the  Or- 
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cades.  I  found  there  had  been  mnch  more  cost  bestowed  than 
ieithcr  the  dead  man,  or  indeed  death  itself  eonld  deserve.  There 
was  a  mighty  train  of  black  assistants,  among  which  too  divers 
princes  in  the  persons  of  their  ambassadors,  being  infinitely  afflicted 
for  the  loss  of  their  brother,  were  pleased  to  attend  ;  the  herse  was 
magnificent,  the  idol'crowned,  and,  not  to  mention  all  other  cere- 
.  monies  which  are  practised  at  royal  interments,  and  therefore  by 
no  means  conid  be  omitted  here,  the  vast  multitude  of  spectators 
made  up,  as  it  uses  to  do,  no  small  partof  the  spectacle  itself.  But 
yet^  I  know  not  how,  the  whole  was  so  managed,  that,  methought, 
it  somewhat  represented  the  life  of  him  for  whom  it  was  made ; 
much  noise,  mnch  tumult,  much  expence,  much  magnificence,  much 
.vain.glory  ;  briefly,  a  great  show,  and  yet^  after  all  this^  but  an  ill 
sight.  ,  At  last,  for.  it  seemed  long  to  me,  and,  like  his  short  reign 
too^  Tery  tedious,'  the  whole  scene  passed  by,  and  I  retired  back 
to  my  chamber,  weary,  and,  I  think,  more  melancholy  than  any 
of  the  mourners.  Where.  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  whole  life 
of  this  prodigious  man ;  and  sometii^es  I  was  filled  with  horror 
and  detestation  of  his  actions,  and  sometimes  I  inclined  a  little' to 
reverence  and  admiration  of  his  courage,  conduct,  and  success ; 
tin,  by  these  different  motions  and  agitations  of  mind,  rocked,  as 
it  were  asleep,  I  felt  at  last  into  this  vision,  or,  if  yon  please  to  call 
it  but  a  dream,  I  shall  not  take  it  ill,  because  the  father  of  poeti 
tells  us,  eTen  dreams  too  are  from  God. 

Bu^  sure  it  was  no  dream ;  for  I  was  suddenly  transported  afar 
off,  whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  like  St.  Paul,  I 
know  not,  and  found  myself  upon  the  top  of  that  faihous  hill  in 
the  Island  Mona,  which  has  the  prospect  of  three  great,  and,  not. 
long-since,  most  happy  kingdoms :  As  spon  as  ever  I  looked  upon 
them,  the  not-long-since  struck  upon  my  memory,  and  called 
forth  the  sad  representation  of  all  the  sins,  and  all  the 'miseries 
that  had  overwhelmed  them  these  twenty  years.  And  1  wept  bit- 
terly for  two  or  thi^ee  hours ;  and,  when  my  present  stocH  of 
inoisture  was  all  wasted,  I  fell  a  sighing  for  an  hoar  more;  and  as 
soon  as  I  recovered,  from  my  passion,  the  use  of  speech  and  rea- 
son,  I  broke  forth,  as  I  remember,  looking  upon  England^  intQ 
this  complaint : 

I. 
A^,  hap(^y  isle,  how  art  thou  cliang'd  and  curst, 
Since  I  was  born,  and  knew  thee  first! 
^,    When  peace,  which  had  forsook  the  world  s^round, 
(Frighted  with  noise,  and  the  shrill  trumpet's  sound) 
Thee  for  a  private  place  of  rest, 
And  a  secure  retirement  chose 
Wherein  to  build  her  Halcyon  nest ; 
t^o  wind  durst  stir  abroad  the  air  to  discompose,- 

N. 

When  all  the  riches  of  the  globe  beside 
riow'd  in  to  thee  with  every  tide ; 
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When  all  that  nature  did  thy  soil  deny. 
The  growth  wa#  of  thy  fruitful  industrjjf ; 

When  all  the  proud  and  dreadful  sea^ 

And  all  hit  tributary  streams, 

A  constant  tribute  paid  to  thee ; 
When  all  the  liquid  world  was  one  extended  TThames, 

III. 
When  plenty  in  each  TiHage  did  appear, 

And  bounty  was  its  steward  there ; 
When  gold  walked  free  about  in  open  Tiew,  ' 

'£re  it  one  conquering  party's  prisoner  grew  ; 

When  the  religion  of  ouir  state 

Had  face  and  substance  with  her  Toice, 

'Ere  she  by  'er  focHish  loves  of  late, 
like  Eccho  (onee  a  nymph)  tum'd  only  into  noise. 

IV, 
When  men  to  men  respect  and  friendship  bore, 

And  God  with  reverence  did  adore ; 
When  upon  earth  no  kingdom  could  have  shown 
A  happier  monarch  to  us  than  our  own, 

And  jet  his  subjects  by  him  were 

(Which  is  a  truth  will  hardly  be 

Received  by  any  vulgar  ear, 
A  secret  known  to  few)  made  happier  ev'n  than  he. ' 

V. 

Thou  dost  a  chaos,  and  confusion  now, 

A  Babel,  and  a  Bedlam  grow. 
And,  like  a  frantick  person,  thou  dost  tear 
The  ornaments  and  deaths  which  thou  should'st  wear^ 

And  cut  thy  limbs ;  and  if  we  see 

( Juft  as  thy  barbarous  Britons  did) 

Thy  body  with  hypocrisy 
Paii|ted  all  o'er,  thou  think'st,  thy  naked  shame  is  hid. 

VI. 

The  nations,  which  envied  thee  'ere  while. 

Now  laugh  (too  little  'tis  to  smile) 
They  laugh,  and  would  have  pity'd  thee  (alas !) 
Put  that  thy  faults  all  pity  do  surpass. 

Art  thou  the  country  which  didst  hate, 

And  mock  the  French  inconstancy  ? 

And  have  we,  have  we  seen  of  late 
Less  change  of  habits  there,  than  governments  in  thee  ? 

VII. 
Unhappy  isle !  no  ship  of  thine  at  sea 

Was  ever  toss'd  and  toni  like  thee. 
Tl^y  naked  hulk  loose  on  the  waves  does  beat, 
The  rocks  ^nd  banks. around  her  ruin  threat  i 
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What  did  thy  foolish  pilots  ail, 
To  lay  the  compass  quite  aside? 
Without  ar  law  or  rule  to  sail, 
And  rather  take  the  winds,  than  heavens  to  be  their  guide  ? 

VIII. 

Yet,  mighty  God,  yet,  yet,  we  humbly  crave, 

This  floating  isle  from  Shipwreck  save ; 
And  though  to  wash  that  blood  which  does  it,  stain, 
It  well  deserves  to  sink  into  the  main; 
s  Yet,  for  the  royal  martyr's  prayer, 
(The  royal  martyr  prays  we  know) 
4Iear  but  his  soul  above,  and  not  his  blood  below. 

I  thjnk  I  should  have  gone  on,  but  that  I  was  interrupted  by  a, 
strange  and  terrible  apparition,  for  there  appeared  to  mc  (arising 
'out  of  the  earth,  as  I  conceived)  the  Figure  of  a  man  taller  than  a 
giant,  or  indeed  than  the  shadow  of  any  giant  in  the  evening.  His 
body  was  naked,  but  that  nakedness  adorned,  or  rather  dcfornicd 
all  over  with  several  figures,  after  the  manner  of  the  Britpns, 
piiinted  upon  it ;  and  h  perceived  that  most  of  them  were  th&  re-  ^ 
presentations  of  the  late  battles  in  our  civil  wars,- and,  if  I  be  not 
much  mistaken,  it  was  the  battle  of  Naseby  that  was  drawn  upon 
•'  his  breast.  His  eyes  were  like  burning  brass,  and  there  were  thrc^c 
•  crowns  of  the  same  metal,  as  I  guessed,  and  that  looked  as  red- 
hot  too,  upon  his  h^ad.  He  held  in  his  right-hand  a  sword  that 
was  yet  bloody,  and  nevertheless  the  motto  of  it  was  Pax  qu^rilur 
belioy  and  in  his  left-hand  a  thick  book,  upon  the  back  of  ^hich  was 
written  in  letters  of  gold^  acts,  ordinances,  protestations,  cov^jnants, 
engagements,  declarations,  remonstrances,  &c.  Though  this  sud- 
den, unusual,  and  dreadful  object  mighl  have  quelled  a  greater 
courage  than  mine,  yet  so  if  pleased  God,  for  there  is  nothing 
bolder  than  a  man  in  a  vision,  that  1  was  not  at  all  daunted,  but 
asked  him  resolutely  and  briefly.  What  art  thou  ?  And  he  said,  I 
am  called  the  north-west  principality,  his  highness,  ther protector 
of  the  conymonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominions.belonging  thereunto,  for  I  am  that  angel  to  whom  the 
Almighty  has  committed  the  government  of  those  three  kingdoms, 
which  thou  seest  from  this  place.  And  I  answered  and  said.  If  it 
be  so,  sir,  it  seems  to  me,  that  for  almost  these  twenfy  years  past 
your  highness  has  been  absent  from  your  charge;  for  not  only  if 
any  angel,  but  if  any  wise  and  honest  men  had,  since  that  time, 
been  our  governor,  u:e  should  not  have  wandered  thus  long  in  tbe>e 
laborious  and  endhs*, labyrinths  of  confusion,  but  either  not  have 
entered  at  all  into  them,  or  at  least  have  returned  back,  before 
wc  had  absolutely  lost  our  way;  but,  instead  of  your,  highness,  we 
have  had  since  such  a' protector  as  was  his  predecessor  Richard  the 
Third,  to  the  king  his  nephew  ;  for  he  presently  slew  the  common- 
wealth, which  he  pretended  to  protect,  and  set  up  himself  in  the 
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place  of  it ;  a  little  less  guilty  indeed  in  one  respect,  becmase  the 
other  slew  the  innocent,  and  this  man  did  bot  murder  a  murtherer. 
Such  a  protector  we  ha?e  bad,  as  we  would  hare  been  glad  to 
ha?e  changed  for  any  enemy,  and  rather  receirtd  a  constant  Tiirk, 
than  this  every  month's  apostate ;  such  a  protector  as  man  is  to 
his  flocks,  which  he  sheers,  and  sell:},  or  devours  himself ;  and  I 
would'fain  know,  what  the  wolf,  which  he  protects  him  from, 
could  do  more.     Such  a  protector        and,  as  I  was  proceeding, 
methought  his  highness  began  to  put  on  a  displeased  and  threaten- 
ing countenance,  as' men  use  to  do  when  their  dearest  friends  hap- 
pen to  be  traduced  in  their  company,  which  ga?e  me  the  first  rise 
of  jealonsy  against  him ;  for  i  did  not  believe  that  Cromwell, 
amongst  all  his  foreign  correspondences,  had  erer  held  any  with 
angeifr.     However,  I  was  not  hardened  enough,  yet  to  venture  a 
quarrel  with  him  then;  and  therefore,  as  i  iiad  spoken  to  the 
protector  himself  in  Whitehall,    I  defired  him  that  his  highness 
would  please  to  pardon  me,  if  i  had  unwittingly  spoken  any  thing 
to  the  disparagement  of  a  person,  whose  relations  to  his  highness  I 
had  not  the  honoar  to  know«     At  which  he  told  me,  that  h^  had 
no  other  concernment  for  his  late  highness,  than  as  he  took  him  to 
be  the  greatest  man  that  erer  was  of  the  English  nation,  if  not, 
said  he,  of  the  whole  world ;  which  gives  me  a  just  title  to  the 
defence  of  his  reputation,  since  I  now  account  myself,  as  it  were, 
a  naturalised  English  angel,  by  having  had  so  long  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  that  country.     And  pray,  countryman,  said 
he,  rery  kindly  and  very  flatteringly,  for  I  would  not  hare  you 
yfall  into  the  general  error  of  the  world,  that  detests  and  decries  so 
extraordinary  a  virtue ;    What  can  l>e  more  extraordinary  than 
that  a  person  of  mean  birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of 
body,  which  have  sometimes,  or  of  mind,  which  have  often  raised 
men  to  the  highest  dignities,  should  have  the  courage  to  attempt, . 
and  the  happiness  to  succeed  in   so  improbable  a  design,  as  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and,  in  all  appearance,  most 
solidly  founded  monarchies  upon  earth  ?  That  he  should  have  the 
power  or  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and  master  to  an  open  and  in- 
famous death  ?  To  banish  that  numerous  and  strong'y  allied  /amily  ? 
To  do  all  this  under  the  name  and  wages  of  a  parliament;  to 
trample  upon  them  too  as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out  of  doors  . 
when  he  grew  weary  of  them ;  to  raise  up  a  new  and  unheard-of 
monster  out  of  their  ashes ;  to  stifle  that  in  the  very  infancy,  and 
set  up  himself  above  all  things  that  ever  were  called  sovereign  in 
England;  to  oppress  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  friends 
after wardii  by  artifice ;  to  serve  all  parties  patjiently  for  a  while, 
and*  to  command  them  victoriously  at  last ;  to  over-run  each  corner 
of  the  three  nations,  and  overcome  with  equal  facility  both  the 
riches  of  the  south,  and  the  poverty  of  the  north  ;  to  be  feared 
and  courted  by  all  foreign  {frinces,  and  adopted  a  brother  to  the 
gods  of  the  earth  ;  to  call  together  parliaments  with  a  word  of  his 
pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the.  breath  of  his  mouth;  to  be 
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humbly  wid  daily  peiHsoned  lo,  that  he  would  pfe^se  to  be  hiredf 
at  the  rate  of  two  Iniilions  a  year,  to  be' the  ninstor  of  those  who 
had  hired  him  before  io  be  their  serTant ;  to  huve  tlie  e&tates  and 
lives  of  three  kingdomfi  as  much  at  his  disposal,  a^  was  the  little 
inheritance  of  hi»  fa^er,  and  to  be  as  noble  and  iib^ral  in  the 
tpendiQg  o€them ;  and,  lastly,  for  there  is  no  end  of  all  the  parti* 
cnlars  of  his  glory,  to  bequeath  all  this  with  one  word  to  his  po9** 
terity;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph  abroad;  to  be 
buried  among  kings,  and  with  more  than  regal  solemnity  ;  9»d  to 
leare  a  name  behind  him,  not  to  be  extlngtiished,  but  with  ibe 
-wholes  world,  which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his  praxes,  so  might 
have  been  too  for  his  conquests,  if  the  sho^t  line  of  his  haBiaa  life 
could  haye  been  stretched  out  to  the  Extent  of  his  immortal  dcsigos  ? 

By  this  speech  I  began  to  understand  perfectly  well  what  kind 
of  angel  his  pretended  highness  was ;  tad  having  fortified  myself 
privately  with  a  short  mental  prayer,  and  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  not  ont  of  any  superstition  to  the  sign,  but  as  a  recognition 
of  my  baptism  in  Qirist,  I  grew  a  little  bolder,  and  replied  la 
this  manner :  I  should  not  venture  to  oppose  what  you  are  pleased 
to  say  in  comaiesdation  of  the  late  great,  and,  L  eocifess,  extraf 
ordinary  person,  but  that  I  remember  Christ  forbids  us  to  give 
mssent  to  any  other  doctrine  but  what  himself  has  taught  us,  evem 
.though  it  should  be  delivered  by  an  angjel ;  and  if  such  you  be, 
€ir,  it  may  be  you  have  spoken  all  tfiis  rather  to  try  tban  to  tempt 
my  frailty.  For  sure  I  am,  that  we  must  renounce  or  forjget  aU 
the  laws  of  the  New  and  Old  Testament,  and  those  which  are  the 
foundation  of  both,  eveir  the  laws  of  moral  and  natural  honesty^ 
If  we  approve  of  the  actions  qi  that  man,  whom,  I  suppose,  you 
commend  by  irony.  There  would  be  »o  end  to  instance  in  the 
particulars  of  all  his  wickedness  ;  but  to  sum  up  a  port  of  it  briefly : 
What  can  be  more  extraoidinariiy  wicked,  tiian  for  a  person, 
such  as  yourself  qualify  him  rightly,  to  endeavour  not  only  t^ 
exalt  himself  above,  bat  to  trample  upon  all  his  equals  and  betters  ? 
To  pretend  freedom  for  all  men,  and,  under  the  help  of  that  pre- 
tence, to  make  all  men  his  servuits  ?  To  take  arms  against  taxes 
of  scarce  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  to  raise  them 
himself  to  above  two  millions  ?  To  quarrel  for  the  loss  of  three  or 
four  e^rs,  and  strike  o(F  three  or  four  hundred  heads  ?  To  fight 
against  an  imaginary  suspicion  of  I  know  not  what  two  thousmd 
•guards  to  be  fetched  for  the  king,  I  know  not  from  whence,  and 
to  keep  up.  for  himself  no  less  than  forty  thouisaiul  ?  To  pretend 
Hhe  defence  of  parliaments,  and  violently  to  dissolve  all,  even  of 
Jiis  own  calling  and  almost  chuising  P  To  undertake  the  reformat 
tion  of  religion,  to  rob  it  even  to  the  very  skJEU,  apd  then  to  ex- 
pose it'  naked  to  the  rage  of  all  sects  and  h^eaies  ?  To  set  up 
councils  of  rapine  and  courts  of  murder  ?  To  fight  against  the  king 
under  a  commission  for  him;  to  take  himforceably  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  for  whom  he  had  conquened  lum ;  to  draw  him  into 
his  nety  with  protestalious  and  tows  pf  fidelity,  and  when  he 'had 
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etngbi  him  in  h,  to  batcher  him,  with  at  little  thame  ts  coBBcienca 
or  hamanitj,  ia  the  opea  face  of  the  whole  world  ?  To  recei?e  a 
commission  for  king  and  parliament,  to  marder,  as  I  said,  the 
one,  and  destroy  no  less  impadentfy  %he  other  ?  To  fight  against 
monarchy  when  he  declared  for  it,  and  declare  against  it,  when 
he  contrived  for  it  in  his  own  person?  To  abase  perfidiously  And 
sapplaiit  ungratefully  his  own  general  first,  and  afterwards  most  of 
those  officers,  who  with  the  loss  of  their  honour,  and  hazard  of 
their  souls,  had  lifted  him  up  to  the  top  of  his  unreasonable  am« 
bitions  i  To  break  his  faith  with  all  enemies,  and  with  all  frienda 
equally ;  and  to  make  no  less  frequent  use  of  the  most  solemn  per- 
juries than  the  looser  sort  of  people  do  of  customary  oaths  ?  To 
Qsuap  three  kingdoms  without  any  shadow  of  the  least  pretensions^ 
and  to  gorern  them  as  unjustly  as  he  got  them  ?  To  set  himself  up  as 
an  idol  (which  we  know,  as  St  Paul  says,  in  itself  is  nothing)  and 
make  the  very  streets  of  London,  like  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  by 
burning  the  bowels  of  men  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  Moloch-ship  ?  To 
seek  to  entail  this  usurpation  upon  his  posterity,  and  with  it  an 
endless  war  upon  the  nation ;  and  lastly,  by  the  severest  judgment 
of  Almighty  God,  to  die  hardened,  and  mad,  and  unrepentant^ 
with  the  curses  of  the  present  age,  and  the  detestation  of  all  io 
ittcceed? 

Though  I  had  much  more  to  say  (for  the  life  of  man  is  so  short, 
that  it  allows  not  time  enough  to  speak  against  a  tyrant)  yet  be* 
cause  I  had  a  mind  to  hear  how  my  strange  adversary  would  be* 
have  himself  upon  this  subject,  and  to  give  even  the  devil,  as  they 
say,  his  right,  and  fair  play  in  a  disputation,  I  stopped  here,  aod 
expected,  not  without  the  frailty  of  a  little  fear,  that  he  should 
have  broke  into  a  violent  passion  in  behalf  of  his  favourite ;  but  he 
on  the  contrary  very  calmly,  and  with  the  dove-like  innocency  of 
a  serpent  that  was  not  yet  warmed  enough  to  sting,  thus  replied 
nnto  me : 

It  is  not  so  much  out  otmj  affection  to  that  person  whom  we  dis* 
course  of,  whose  greatness  is  too  solid  to  be  shaken  by  the  breath 
of  any  oratory,  a^  for  your  own  sake,  honest  countrymair,  whom 
I  conceive  to  err,  rather  by  mistake  than  out  of  malice,  that  I 
shall  endeavour  to  reform  your  uncharitable  and  unjust  opinion. 
And  in  the  first  place  I  must  needs  put  you  io  mind  of  a  sentence  . 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  heathen  divines,  that  you  men  are  ac- 
quainted withall, 

'Tis  vncked  with  insulting  feet  to  tread 
Upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

And  the  intention  of  the  reproof  there  is  no  less  proper  for  this 
subject;  for  it  is  spoken  to  a  person  who  was  proud  and  insolent 
against  those  dead  men,  to  whom  l^e  had  been  humble  and  obedient 
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whilst  they  Hfed.     Yqnt  highness  maj  please,  said  I,  to  add  the 
Terse  that  follows,  as  no  less  proper  for  this  subject : 
» 

Whom  God's  just  doom  and  their  own  sins  hav«  sent 
'     Alceady  to  their  punishment. 

But  I  take  this  to  be  the  rule  in  the  case,  that,  when  we  fix  any 
infamy  upon  deceased  persons,  it  should  not  be  done  out  of  hatred 
to  the  dead,  but  out  of  love  and  charity  to  the  living,  that  the 
curses  which  only  remain  in  men's  thoughts,  and  dare  not  come 
forth  against  tyrants,  because  they  are  tyrants,  whilst  they  are 
so,  may  at  least  he  for  ever  settled  and  engraven  upon  their  me- 
mories, to  deter  all  others  from  the  like  wickedness,  which  else, 
in, the  time  of  their  foolish  posterity,  the  flattery  of  their  own 
^hearts,  and  other  men's  tongues,  would  not  suffer  them  to  per- 
ceive. Ambition  is  so  subtle  a  temper,  and  the  corruption  of  hu- 
man'nature  so  susceptible  of  the  temptation,  that  a  man  can  hardly 
resist  it,  be  he  never  so  much  forwarned  of  the  e?il  consequences  : 
much  less  if  he  find  not  only  the  concurrence  of  the  present,  but 
the  approbation  too  of  following  ages,  which  have  the"  liberty  to 
judge  more  freely.  The  mischief  of  tyranny  is  too* great,  even  in 
the*shortelH^ime  that  it  can  continue  ;  it  i^  endless  and  insupport- 
•  able,  if  the  example  be  to  reign  too,  and  if  a  Lambert  must  be 
invited  to  follow  the  steps  of  a  Cromwell,  as  well  by  the  voice  of 
honour,  as  by  the  sight  of  power  and  riches.  Though  it  may  seem 
to  some  fantastically,  yet  was  it  wisely  done  of  the  Syracusians, 
to  implead  with  the  forms  of  their  ordinary  justice,  to  condemn 
and  destroy  even  the  statutes  of  all  their  tyrants.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  cut  them  out  of  all  history,  and  to  extinguish  their  very 
names,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  done;  but,  since  they 
have  left  behind  them  too  deep  wounds  to  be  ever  closed  up  with- 
out a  scar,  at  least  let  us  set  such  a  mark  upon  their  memory,  that 
men  of  the  same  wicked  inclinations  may  be  no  less  affrighted  with 
their  lasting  ignominy,  than  enticed  by  their  momentary  glories. 
And,  that  your  highness  may  perceive  that  I  speak  not  of  this  6ut 
of  any  private  animosity  against  the  person  of  the  late  protector, 
I  assure  you  upon  my  faith,  that  I  bear  no  more  hatred  to  his 
name,  than  I  do  to  that  of  Marius  or  Sylla,  who  never  did  me  or 
any^  friend  of  mine  the  least  injury ;  and  with  that,  transported 
by^a  holy  fury,  I  fell  into  this  sudden  rapture : 

I. 

Curs'd  be  the  man  (what  do  I  wish?  Asthough 

The  wretch  already  were  not  so  ; 
But  curs'd  on  let  him  be)  who  thinks  it  brave 

Antl  great  his  country  to  enslave. 
.  Who  seeks  to  overpoise  alone 

The  balance  of  a  nation ;  • ' 

Against  the  whole  hut  naked  state, 
Who  in  his  own  light  scale  makes  up  with  arms  the  weight 
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U. 

"Who  of  his  nation  loref  to  bo  the  firft, 

Though  at  the  rate  of  being  worst. 
Who  would  be  rather  a  greac  monster,  than 

A  welUproportion'd  roao. 

The  ton  of  earth  with  hundred  handt 

Upon  this  three  pilM  mountain  stands, 

Till  thunder  strikes  him  from  the  sky ; 
The  son  of  earth  again  in  his  earth's  womb  does  lie 

III. 
What  blood,  confusion,  ruin,  to  obtain   % 

A  short  and  mitfurable  reign  ? 
In  what  oblique  and  humble  creeping  wise 
Docs  the  misichieTOus  serpent  rise? 
But  even  his  forked  tongue  strikes  dead, 
.   When  h*as  rcar'd  up  his  wicked  head  ; 
He  murders  with  his  mortal  frown, 
A  basilisk  he  grows,  if  once  he  get  a  crown. 

IV. 

But  no  guards  can  oppose  aiTsanltiag  cars, 

Or  undermining  tears. 
No  more  than  doors,  or  ciosc*drawn  curtains  keep 

The  swarming  dreams  out  when  wo  sleep. 

That  bloody  conscience  too  of  hit 

(For,  oh,  a  rebel  red-coat  *tts) 

Bocs  here  his  early  hell  begin, 
lie  sees  his  slaves  withont»  his  tyrant  feels  within. 

V. 
Let,  gracious  God,  let  nercr  more  thine  hand 

Lift  up  this  rod  against  our  land. 
A  tyrant  is  a  rod  and  serpent  too, 

And  brings  worse  plagues  than  Egypt  knew. 

What  rivers  stain'd  with  blood  have  liecn  ? 

What  storm  and  haiUshot  have  we  seen  ? 

What  sores  deform'd  the  ulccrons  state  ? 
What  darkness  to  be  felt  hats  buried  us  of  late  ? 

VL 

How  has  it  snatched  onr  flocks  and  herds  away  ? 

And  made  even  of  our  sons  a  prey? 
What  croaking  sects  and  vermin  has  it  sent 

The  restless  nation  to  torment  ? 

What  greedy  troops,  what  armed  power, 

Of  flies  and  locusts  to  devour 

The  land  which  every  where  they  fiU  ? 
Nor  fly  they,.  Lord,  away ;    no,  they  devour  it  still. 

YIL 
Come  the  eleventh  plague,  rather  than  thb  should  be ; 
Come  sink  us  ratlier  in  the  sea. 

VOL.  VII.  f 
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Coine  rather  pestilence,  and  reaj^  us  down  ; 

Come  God's  sword  rather  than  our  own* 

Let  rather  Roman  come  again, 

Or  Saxon,  Norman,  of  the  Dane ; 

In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore, 
We  griev'd,  we-sigh'd,  we  wept;  we  nerer  blash'd  before. 

yiiL 

If  by  our  sins  the  divine  justice  be 

Call'd  to  this  last  extremity, 
Let  some  denouncing  Jonas  first  be  sent, 

•To  try  if  England  can  repent. 

Methinks  at  least  some  prodigy, 

Some  dreadful  comet  from  on  high. 

Should  terribly  forewarn  the  earth,  . 
As  of  good  princes  deaths,  so  of  a  tyrant's  birth; 

Here  the  spirit  of  verse  beginning  a  little  to  fail,  I  stopped,  and 
his  highness  smiling  said,  I  was  glad  to  see  you  engaged  in  the  in^ 
closures  of  meetre,  for,  if  you  had  staid  in  the  open  plain  of  de- 
claiming against  the  word  tyrant,  I  must  have  had  patience  for 
half  a  dozen  hours,  till  you  had  tired  yourself  as  well  as  me.  But 
pray  countryman,  to  avoid  this  sciomachy,  or  imaginary  combate 
with  words,  let  me  know  first  what  you  mean  by  the  name  tyrant ; 
for  1  remember  that,  among  your  ancient  authors,  not  only  all 
kings,  but  e?en  Jupiter  himself  (your  Juvans  Pater)  is  so  termed, 
and  jjerhaps  as  it  was  used  formerly  in  a  good  sense,  so  we  shall 
find  it  upon  better  consideration  to  be  still  a  good  thing  for  the 
benefit  and  peace  of  mankind  ;  at  least  it  will  appear  whether  your 
interpretation  of  it  may  be  justly  applied  to  the  person  who  is.  now 
the  subject  of  our  discourse.  I  call  him,  said  I,  a  tyrant,  who 
either  intrudes  himself  forcibly  into  the  government  of  his  fellow 
citizens  without  any  legal  authority  over  them,  Or  who,  having  a 
just  title  to  the  government  of  a  people,  abuses  it  to  the  de^ 
struction,  or  tormenting  of  them.  So  that  all  tyrants  are  at 
the  same  time  usurpers,  either  of  the  whole  or  at  least  of  a 
part  of  that  power  which  they  assume  to  themselves ;  and  no 
less  are  they  to  be  accounted  rebels,  since  no  man  can  usurp 
authority  over  others,  but  by  rebelling  against  them  who  had  it 
before,  or  at  least  against  those  laws  which  were  his  su. 
periors:  And  in  all  these  senses  no  history  can  afford  us  a 
more  evident  example  of  tyranny,  or  more  out  of  all  possibility  of 
excuse,  or  palliation,  than  that  of  the  person  whom  yon  arc 
pleased  to  defend,  whether  we  consider  his  reiterated  rebellions 
against  all  his  superiors,  or  his  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power 
to  himself,  or  his  tyranny  in  the  exercise  of  it;  and  if  lawful 
princes  have  been  esteemed  tyrants,  by  not  containing  themselves 
within  the  bounds  of  those  laws  which  have  been  left  them  as  the 
sphere  of  their  authority  by  their  fore-fathers,  what  shall  we  say 
of  that  man,  who,  having  by  right  no  power  at  all  in  this  nation, 
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eould  not  emiteiit  himself  with  that  which  had  satitfied'the  nnof I 
ambitioiis  of  our  princes;  nay,  oot  with  those  Tastlj  extended 
limits  of  sorereigntyi  which  he,  disdaining  all  that  had  been  pre^. 
scribed  and  obterfed  before,  was  pleased,  but  of  great  modestj^, 
to  set  to  himself ;  not  abstaining  from  rebellion  and  nsarpatioa 
even  against  his  own  laws  as  well  as  those  of  the  nation. 

Hold,  friend,  said  his  highness,  pulling  me  by  my  arm  (for  I 
see  your  zeal  is  transporting  you  again)  whether  the  protector  wera 
a  tyrant  in  the  exorbitant  exercise  of  his  power,  we  shall  see  anon  ; 
it  is  requisite  to  examine,  first,  whether  he  was  so  in  the  nsorpation 
of  it.     And  i  say,  that  not  only  he,  but  no  man  else  ever  was^ 
or  can  be  so ;  and  that  for  these  reasons :  First,  l)ecause  all  powev 
belongs  only  to  God,  who  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  it,  as 
kings  are  of  all  honours  in  their  dominions.     Princes  are  but  his 
Ticero^s  in  the  little  provinces  of  this  world,  and  to  some  he  gives 
thdr  places  for  a  few  years,  to  some  for  their  lives,  and  to. others 
(upon  ends  or  deserts  best  known  to  himself,  or  merely  for  his 
indisputable  good  pleasure)  he  bestows,  as  it  were,  leases  upon 
them,  and  tbt*ir  posterity,  for  such  a  date  of  time  as  is  prefixed  in 
that  patent  of  their  destiny,  which  is  not  legible  to  y  ou  men  below,  * 
Neither  is  it  more  unlawful  for  Oliver  to  succeed  Charles  in  the 
kingdom  of  England,  when  God  so  disposes  of  it,  than  it  hsd 
been  for  him  to  have  succeeded  the  Lord  Strafford  in  the  lleutOiP 
nancy  of  Ireland,  if  he  had  been  appointed  to  it  by  the  king  then, 
reigning.     Men  are  in  both  the  cases  obliged  to  obey  him  whom 
they  see  actually  invested  with  the  authority  by  that  sovereign  from 
whom  he  ought  to  derive  it,  without  disputing  or  examining  the 
causes,  either  of  the  removal  of  the  one,  or  the  preferment  of  tho 
other.     Secondly,  because  all  power  is  attained  either  by  the  eleot 
tioa  and  consent  of  the  people,  and  that  takes  away  your  objec. 
tion  of  forcible  intrusion  ;  or  else  by  a  conquest  of  them,  and  that 
gives  sach  a  legal  authority  as  you  mention  to  be  wanting  in  tho 
usurpation  of  a  tyrant ;  so  that  either  this  title  is  right,  and  then 
there  are  no  usurpers,  or  else  it  is  a  wrong  one,  and  then  thero 
are   none  else  but  usurpers,  if  you   examine  the  original   pre* 
tenccs  of  the  princes  of  the  world.     Thirdly  (which,  quitting  the 
dispute  in  general,  is  a  particular  justification  of  his  highness)  Ths 
government  of  England  was  totally  broken  and  dissolved,  and  ei^ 
tinguished  by  the  confusions  of  a  civil  war,  so  that  his  highness 
conld  not  be  aceused  to  have  possessed  himself  violently  of  the  an* 
cient  building  of  the  commonwealth,  but  to  have  prudt^ntly  and 
peaceably  built  up  a  new  one  out  of  the  ruins  and  ashes  of  the 
former;   and  he,  who,  after  a  deplorable  shipwreck,  can,  with 
extraordinary  industry «  gather  together  the  dispersed  and  broken 
planks  and  piece   of  it,  and,  with  no  less  wonderful  art  and  faci- 
lity,   so  rcvjoin  them,    as  to  make  a  new  vessel  more  tight  and 
beautiful  than  the  old  one,  deserves,  no  doubt,  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  her,  even  as  his  highness  had,  by  the  desire  of  the  seamen 
mid  pasiengers  themselyes.    A^d,  do  bat  consider;  lastly,  foT  I 
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omit  a  multitadi  of  weighty  things  that  might  be  spoken  on  this 
noble  argument,  do  bvt  consider  seriously  and  impartiailj  with 
yourself,  what  admirable  parts  of  wit  and  prudence,  what  indefa- 
tigable diligence  and  invincible  courage  must  of  necessity  hate 
concurred  in  the  person  of  that  man,  who,  from  so  contemptible 
beginnings,  as  I  observed  before^  and  through  so  many  thousand 
difficulties,  was  able,  not  only  to  make  himself  the  greatest  and 
most  absolute  monarch  of  this  nation,  but  to  add  to  it  the  intire 
Conquest  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which  the  whole  force  of  the 
world,  joined  with  the  Roman  virtue,  could  never  attain  to,  and 
to  crown  all  thb  with  illustrious  and  heroical  undertakings,  and 
successes  upon  all  our  foreign  enemies  ;  iio  but,  I  say  again,  con- 
sider this,  and  you  will  confess,  that  his  prodigious  merits  were  a 
better  title  fo  imperial  dignity,  than  the  blood  of  an  hundred  royal 
progenitors ;  and  will  rather  lament,  that  he  lived  not  to  overcome 
more  nations,  than  envy  him  the  conquest  and  dominion  of  these. 
Whoever  yoti  are,  said  I,  my  indignation  making  me  somewhat 
bolder,  your  discourse,  methinks,  becomes  as  little  the  person  of 
a  tutelar  ange),  as  Cromwell's  actions  did  that  of  a  protector.  It 
is  upon  these  principles  that  all  the  great  crimes  of  the  world  have 
been  committed,  and  most  particularly  those  which  I  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  see  in  my  own  time,  and  in  my  own  country.  If 
these  b^  to  be  allowed,  we  must  break  up  human  society,  re^tire 
into  the  woods,  and  ciqually  there  stand  upon  our  guards  against 
our  brethren  mankind,  and  our  rebels  the  wild  beasts.  For,  if 
there  can  be  no  usurpation  upon  the  rights  of  a  whole  nation,  there 
can  be  none,  most  certainly,  upon  those  of  a  private  person ;  and, 
if  the  robbers  of  countries  be  God's  vicegerents,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  thieves,  and  banditti's,  and  murderers  arc  his  under.oiiicers. 
It  is  true  which  you  say,  that  God  is  the  source  and  fountain  of 
alt  power ;  and  it  is  no  less  true,  that  he  is  the  creator  of  serpents 
as  well  as  angels,  not*  docs  his  goodness  fail  of  its  ends,  even  in 
the  malice  of  his  own  creatures.  What  power  he  suffers  the  devil 
to  exercise  in  this  world,  is  too  apparent  by  our  daily  experience, 
and  by  nothing  more  than  the  late  monstrous  iniquities  which  yoi^ 
dispute  for,  and  patronise  in  England ;  but  would  you  infer  from 
thence,  that  the  power  of  the  devil  is  a  just  and  lawful  one,  and 
that  all  men  ought,  as  well  as  most  men  do,  obey  htm  ?  God  is  the 
fountain  of  all  powers ;  but  some  How  from,  the  right-hand,  as  it 
were,  of  his  goodness,  and  others  from  the  left-hand  of  his  jus« 
tlce;  and  the  world,  like  an  island  between  these  two  tivers,  19 
sometimes  refreshed  and  nourished  by  the  one,  and  sometimes 
over-run  and  ruined  by  the  other ;  and,  to  continue  a  little  farther 
the  allq|»ry,  we  are  never  overwhelmed  with  the  latter,  till  either 
hj  our  malice  or  negligence  we  have  stopped  and  dammed  up  the 
former.  But  to  come  a  little  closer  to  your  argument,  or  rather 
the  image  of  an  argument,  your  similitude :  If  Cromwell  had  come 
to  command  Ireluid  in  the,  place  of  the  late  Lord  Strafford,  I 
should  have  yielded  obedience,   not  for  the  equipage,  and  thi^ 
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ttreagdi,  and  tto  gnanls  wkieh  lie  brovght  wiA  him,  but  for  thm 
commission  which  he  should  first  have  shewed  me  from  our  commoa 
toTereign  that  sent  him ;  and,  if  he  could  hare  done  that  from  God 
Almighty,  I  would  hare  obeyed  him  too  in  England ;  but  that  ha 
was  so  far  from  being  able  to  do,  that,  on  ih%  contrary,  I  read 
nothing  but  commands,  and  even  publick  proclamations  from  God 
Almighty,  not  to  adroit  him*  Your  secpnd  argument  is,  that  ha 
had  the  same  right  for  his  authority,  that  is  thi  foundation  of  all, 
eUiers,  cTen  tho  right  of  conquest.  Are  we  then  so  unhappy  as' 
to  be  conquered  by  the  person,  whom  we  hired  at  a  daily  rate, 
like  a  labourer,  to  conquer  others  for  us  ?  Did  we  furnish  him 
with  arms,  only  to  draw  and  try  upon  our  enemies,  aa  we,  it 
seems,  falsly  thought  them,  and  keep  them  for  erer  sheathed  in 
the  bowels  of  his  friends  ?  Did  we  fight  for  liberty  against  our 
prince,  that  we  might  become  slares  to  our  serrant  i  This  is  suck 
an  impndcsit  pretence,  as  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  flatterers  for 
him,  had  erer  the  face  to  mention.  Though  it  can  hardly  ba 
spoken  or  thoiigfat  of  without  passion,  yet  I  shall,  if  you  please, 
argue  it  more  eaimly  than  the  case  deserTes.  The  right,  certainly, 
•  of  conquest  can  only  be  exereised  upon  those,  against  whom  the 
war  is  dedared,  and  the  victory  obtained.  So  tint  no  whole  na« 
tion  can  be  said  to  be  conquered  but  by  foreign  force.  In  all  citiI 
wars,  men  are  so  far  from  stating  the  quarrel  against  their  country, 
that  they  do  it  only  against  a  person,  or  party,  which  they  really  be« 
KcTe,  or  at  least  pretend  to  be  pernicious  to  it ;  neither  can  there  be 
any  just  cause  for  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  body,  but  whea 
U  is  done  for  the  preserTation  and  safety  of  the  whole.  It  is  our  coun* 
try  that  raises  men  in  the  quarrel,  our  country  that  arms,  our  coun. 
try  that  pays  them,  our  country  that  authorises  the  undertaking,  and 
by  that  distinguishesit  from  rapineandmurder.  Lastly,  it  is  our  conn* 
try  that  directs  and  command^  the  army,  and  is,  indeed,  their  gene« 
1^1.  So  that  to  say  in  ciWl  wars,  that  the  prevailing  party  conquers 
their  country,  is  to  say,  the  country  conquers  itself.  And,  if  the 
general  only  of  that  party  be  the  conqueror,  the  army,  by  which 
he  is  made  so,  is  no  less  conquered  than  the  army  which  is  beaten, 
and  hate  as  little  reason  to  triumph  in  that  victory,  by  which  they 
lose  both  their  honour  and  liberty.  So  that,  if  Cromwell  con. 
qnered  any  party,  it  was  only  that  against  which  he  was  sent,  and 
what  that  was,  must  appear  by  his  coqimission.  It  was,  says 
that,  against  a  company  of  evil  counsellors,  and  dbaffected  per* 
SOBS,  who  kept  the  king  from  a  good  intelligence  and  conjunction 
with'  his  people.  It  was  not  then  against  the  people.  It  is  so  far 
from  being  so,  that,  even  of  that  party  which  was  beaten,  the 
conquest  did  not  belong  to  Cromwell,  but  to  the  parliament  which 
employed  him  in  their  service,  or  rather  indeed  to  the  king  and 
parliament,  for  whose  service,  if  there  had  been  any  faith  in  men's 
vows  and  protestations,  the  wars  were  undertaken.  Merciful 
God  I  did  the  right  of  this  miserable  conquest  remain  tlien  in  his 
majesty,  and  did:it  thon  suffer  him  to  be  destroyed  with  more  bar* 
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baritj  tliati  if  be  Jiad  bectf  conquered  eten  by  saTages  $aA  eanitibali  ? 
Was  it  fbr  kin^  and  parliament  t  lat  we  f  ught,  And  has  it  fared 
l/rith  them  jtfst  as  with  the  army  whi(ih  we  fonght  against,  the  ooa 
part  being  slain,  and  the  other  fled?  It  appears  therefore  plainly^ 
that  Crumwell  was  not  a  eonqueror,  but  a  thief  and  robber  of  the 
rights  of  the  icing  and  parliament,  and  an  usurper  upon  those  ot 
the  people.  1  do  not  hece  deny  conquest  to  be  sometimes,  though 
it  be  Tt*ry  rarely,  a  true  title,  but  I  deily  this  to  be  a  true  con- 
quest. Sure  i  am,  that  the  race  of  our  princes  dame  not  in  by 
such  a  one  One  nation  may  conquer  another  sometimes  justly  ; 
and,  if  it  be  unjustly ^  yet  s^iil  it  is  a  tnie  conquest,  and  they  are 
to  answer  for  the  injustice  only  to  God  Almighty,  having  nothing 
else  in  authority  above  them,  and  not  as  particular  rebels  to  their 
country,  which  is,  and  ought  always  to  be  their  superior  and  their 
K>rd.  If  perhaps  We  find  usurpation  instead  of  conquest  in  the 
original  titles  of  some  royal  families  abro^,  as.  no  doubt  there 
have  been  maUy  usurpers  before  ours,  though  none  in  so  impn. 
dent  and  execrable  a  manner,  all  I  can  say  for  them  is,  that  their 
title  was  very  weak,  till  by  length  of  time,  and  the  death  of  all 
juster  pretenders,  it  became  to  be  the  true,  because  it  was  the  only 
one.  Your  third  defence  of  his  highness,  as  your  highness  pleases 
to  call  him,  enters  in  most  seasonably  after  his  pretence  of  con- 
quest, for  then  a  man  may  say  any  thing.  The  government  wa» 
broken ;  who  broke  it  ?  It  was  dissolved ;  who  dissolved  it  ?  It 
Was  extinguished ;  who  Was  it  but  Cromwell,  Vho  not  on^y  put 
dut  the  light,  but  cast  away  even  the  very  snuff  of  it  ?  As  if  a  maa 
should  murder  a  whole  family,  and  then  possess  himself  of  the  house,, 
because  it  is  better  that  he  than  that  only  rats  should  live  there. 
Jesus  God !  (said  i,  and  at  that  word  I  perceived  my  pretended 
angel  to  giVe  a  start  and  trembled,  but  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  and 
went  on)  this  were  a  wick^  preltension,  even  though  the  whole  fami- 
ly were  destroyetl ;  but  the  heirs,  blessed  be  God,  are  yet  surviving, 
and  likely  to  outlive  all  heirs  of  their  dispossessors,  besides  their 
infamy.  '  Rode  Caper  vitem^  Sfc.  There  will  be  yet  wine  enough 
lef:  for  the  sacrifice  of  those  wild  beasts  that  have  made  so  much 
spoil  in  the  vineyard  But,  did  Cromwell  think,  like  ^ero,  to 
set  the  city  on  fire,  only  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  being 
founder  of  anew  and  a  more  beautiful  one  ?  He  could  not  have  such 
a  shadow  of  virtue  in  his  wickedness ;  he  meant  only  to  rob  more 
securely  and  more  richly  in  the  mi&t  of  the  combustion ;  he  little 
thought  then  that  he  should  ever  have  been  able  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  palace,  as  well  as  plunder  the  goods  of  the  common- 
wealth. He  was  glad  to  see  the  publick  vess^el,  the  sovereign  of 
tile  seas,  in  as  desperate  a  condition  as  his  own  little  canoe ;  and 
thought  only,  with  some  scattered  planks  of  that  great  shipwreck, 
to  make  a  better  fisher-boat  for  himself.  But,  when  he  saw  that 
by  the  drowning  of  the  master,  whom  he  himself  treacherously 
knocked  on  the  head  as  he  was  swimming  for  his  life,  by  the  flight 
fud  dispersion  of  others,  and  cowardly  patience  ^f  the  rem%in|ii|^ 
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cdmpaiiy,  tliat  all  was  abandoned  to  hu  pleaanrt,  wi4k  the  oH; 
hnik  and  new  niis<»sbapen  and  disagreeing  pieces  of  Km  own,  ho 
made  ap  with  mnch  ado  that  piratical  Teisel  which  we  have  leea 
him  command ;  and,  whidi  how  tight  indeed  it  was,  may  bett  be 
jndgcHi  by  ita  perpetnal  leaking.  First  then  (much  more  wicked 
than  those  foolish  daughters  in  the  fable,  who  cut  their  old  father 
into  pieces,  in  hope  by  charms  and  witchcraft  to  make  him  young 
and  lusty  again)  this  man  endeavonred  to  destroy  the  building, 
before  he  could  imagine  in  what  manner,  with  what  materials,  by 
what  workmen,  or  what  architect  it  was  to  be  rebuilt*  Socondly^ 
if  he  bad  dreamed  himself  to  be  able  to  reviTe  that  body  which  he 
bad  killed,  yet  it  had  been  but  the  insupportable  insolence  of  an 
ignorant  mountebank;  and  thtnlly  (which  concernfe  us  nearest^ 
that  Tery  new  thing,  which  he  made  out  of  the  ruins  oT  the  old, 
is  no  more  like  the  original,  either  for  beauty,  use,  or  dnration, 
than  an  artificial  plant  raised  by  the  fire  of  achy  mist  is  comparable 
to  the  true  and  natural  one  which  he  first  burnt,  that  out  of  the 
ashes  of  it  he  might  produce  an  imperfect  similitude  of  his  own 
making.  Your  last  argument  is  such,  when  reduced  to  syllogism, 
that  the  major  proposition  of  it  would  make  strange  work  in  tho 
world,  if  it  were  received  for  truth ;  to  wit,  that  he,  who  has  tha 
best  parts  in  a  nation,  has  the  right  of  being  kipg  over  it.  We  had 
enough  to  do  here  of  old  with  the  contention  between  two  branches, 
of  the  same  family,  what  would  become  of  us  when  every  man  ia 
England  should  lay  his  claim  to  the  government?  And  truly,  if 
Cromwell  should  have  commenced  his  plea,  when  he  seems  to  have 
begun  his  ambition,  there  were  few  persons  besides  that  might  not 
at  the  same  time  have  put  in  theirs  too*  But  his  deserts,  I  sup» 
pose,  you  will  date  from  the  same  term  that  I  do  his  great  deme* 
rits,  that  is,  from  the  b^inning  of  our  late  calamities ;  (for,  aa 
for  his  private  faults  before,  1  can  only  wish,,  and  that  with  aa 
much  charity  to  him  as  to  Uie  publick,  that  he  had  continued  i^ 
them  till  his  death,  rather  than  changed  them  for  those  of  his  lat- 
ter days)  and  therefore  we  must  b^in  the  consideration  of  his 
greatness  from  the  unlucky  s^a  of  our  own  misfortunes,  whick 
puts  me  in  mind  of  what  was  said  less  truly  of  Fomp^  the  Great^ 
Notira  Miseria  Magtuti  es.  But,  because  the  *  general  ground  of 
your  argumentation  consists  in  this,  that  all  men,  who  are  the 
effecters  of  extraordinary  mutations  in  the  world,  most  needs  h^ ve 
extraordinary  forces  of  nature  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  turn 
about,  as  they  please,  so  great  a  wheel;  I  shall  speak  first  a  few 
words  upon  this  universal  proposition,  which  seems  so  reasonable^ 
and  is  so  popular,  before  1  descend  to  the  particular  examination 
oi  the  eminencies  of  that  person  which  is  in  question. 

I  have  often  observed,  ivith  all  submission  and  resignation  of 
spirit  to  the  inscrutalde  mysteries  of  eternal  providence,  that^ 
when  the  fulness  and  maturity  of  time  is  come  that  produces  tho 
great  confusions  and  changes  in  the  world,  it  usually  pleases  Go4 
to  make  it  appear  by  the  manner  of  them^  that  they  are  not  the 
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eitecta  of  human  force  op  policy,  but  of  the  ^i?ine  jnlstice  and  pt9* 
destination ;  and,  though  we  see  a  man,  like  that  which  we  call 
Jack  of  the  Ciock<hou4e,  striking,  as  tt  were,  the  hour  of  that 
fulness  of  time,  yet  our  reason  must  needs  bexonrinced,  that  hfs 
hand  is  moved  by  some  secret,  and,  to  jyis  who  stand  without,  in- 
visible direction.  And  the  stream  of  the  current  i^  then  so  violent, 
that  the  strongest  men  in  the  world  cannot  draw  up  against  it,  and 
none  are  so  weak,  but  they  may  sail  down  with  it.  These  are  the 
spring.tides  of  pubiick  a&iirs  which  we  see  often  happein^  but 
seek  in  vain  to  discoTer  any  certain  causes, 

-Omnia  Fluramis 


♦  Ritu  feruntur/>idnc  medio  alveo 
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*  In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos, 

'  *  StiVpe»t]ue  raptas,'  &  pecas  &  d'orao$ 
>  'Voireutis  una,  non  ,8ine  roontiuiQ 

•  GViQOfe/VicinaBque  silvae^ 
^     ^  Cum  fera  4ijuyies  quietos 

*  Irr;lat  amnes,    '  ■'   t.-,\  " 

'*"  HoR.  Carm.  iti.  29^ 

i|nd  one  man  then,  by  maliciously  opening  all  the  slnices-^lmt^h^ 
can  come  at,  can  never  be  the  sole  author  of  all  this,  though  ho 
may  be  as*  guilty  as  if  really  he  were,  by  intending  and  imagining 
to  be  so  ;  bu|fc  it  is  God  that'  breaks  up  the  flood-gates  of  so  gene* 
ral  a  deliige,  and  all  the  art  then  and  industry  of  mankind  is  not 
sufficient  to  raise  up  dikes  and  ramparts  against  it.'  In  such  a 
time  it  was' as  this,  that  not  all  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Ro^ 
man  senate,  nor  the  Wit  and  eloquence  of  Cicero^'  nor  the  courage 
and  virtue  of  'Brutus,  was  al^le  to  defend'  their  country  or  thenl. 
selves  against  the  unexperienced  rashness  of  a  beardless  boy,  iand 
the  loose  rage  of  a  voluptuous  madman.  The  valour  and  prudent 
counsels  on  "the  one  hide  are  made  fruitless,  and  the  errors  and 
cowardice  on  the  other  harmless,  by  unexpected  accidents.  \  The 
one  general  saver  hiis  life,  and  gains  the  whole  world,  by  a  very 
dream ;  arid  the  other  loses  both*  at  once  by  a  littfe  mistake  of  th^ 
.  shortness  of  his  sight..  And  though  this  be  not  always  so,  for  we 
see  that,  in  the  translation  of  the  great  monarchies  from  one  to 
Another,  it  pleased  God  to  make  choice  of  the  mo4t  eminent  ined 
in  nature,  as  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Sci^io,  and  his  contemporaries^ 
foi' hf^  chief  instruments  and  actors  in  so  admirable  a  work  (the 
end  6f  this  being  not  only  to  destroy  or  punish  one  nation,  which 
may  be  done  by  the  worst  oi  mankind,  but  to  exalt  and  bless  ano- 
Iher,  which  is  only, to  be  effected  by  great  and  virtuous  persons) 
vet,  .when  God  only  intends  the  temporary  chastisement  of  a  peo^ 
ple^  he  does  hot  raise  up  his  servant  Cyrus  (as  he  himself  is  pleased 
to  call  him)  or  an  Alexander  (who  had  as  many  vii'tues'  to  do 
l^ood,'  ai  vices  to  do  harm)  but  he  makes  the  Massahello's,  and 
the  John's  df  Leyden,  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance,  that  the 
jpbwtr  of  the  Almighty  might  b^  mpre  evident  by  th^  .weakness  of 
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tlie  mctns  wbick  he  chooter  to  demonttrate  it.  He  did  not  tisem* 
ble  the  serpents  and  the. monsters  of  Africa  to  correct  the  pride  of~ 
-Hie  Egyptians,  but  called  for  his  armies  of  locnits  oat  of  iGthiopla, 
and  formed  new  ones  of  ?ermiii  out  of  the  yrerj  dust ;  and,  be- 
cause you  see  a  whole  country  destroyed  by  these,  will  you  argue 
from  thence  that  they  must  needs  have  had  both  the  craft  of  foxes, 
and  the  courage  of  lions?  It  is  easy  to  apply  this  general  obserta* 
lion  to  the  particular  case  of  our  troubles  in  England,  and  that 
Ihey  seem  only  to  be  meant  for  a  temporary  chastisement  of  onr 
rins,  and  not  for  a  total  abolishment  of  the  old,  and  introdttction 
of  a  new  government,  appears  probable  to  me  from  these  consi- 
derations, as  far  as  we  toiay  be  bold  to  make  a  judgment  of  the 
will  of  God  in  future  events :  First,  because  he  has  suffered  no- 
ihing  ta  settle  or  take  root  in  the  place  of  that  which  hath  been 
so  unwisely  and  unjustly  removed ;  that  none  of  these  untempered 
mortars  can  hold  out  against  the  next  blast  of  wind,  nor  any  stone 
slick  to  a  stone,  till  that  which  these  foolish  builders  have  refused 
be  made  again  the  head  of  the  corner.  For,  when  the  indisposed 
and  long  tormented  commonwealth  has  wearied  and  spent  itself 
almost  to  nothing,  with  the  chargeable,  various,  and  dangerous 
experiraettts  of  several  mountebanks,  it  is  to  be  supposed  it  will 
hare  the  wit  at  last  to  send  for  a  trne  physician ;  especially  when  it 
sees  (which  is  the  second  consideration)  most  evidently  (as  it  now 
begins  to  do,  and  will  do  every  day  more  and  more,  and  might 
have  done  perfectly  long  since)  that  no  usurpation,  nnder  what 
name  or  pretext  soever,  can  be  kept  up  without  open  force,  nor 
force  without  the  continuance  of  those  oppressions  npon  the  peoM 
^e,  which  will  at  last  tire  out  their  patience,  though  it  be  great, 
•jea  to  stupidity »  They  cannot  be  so  dull,  when  poverty  and 
lounger  begin  to  whet  their  understanding,  as  not  to  find  out  this 
no  extraordinary  mystery,  that  it  is  madness  in  a  nation  to  pay 
three  millions  a  year  for  the  maintaining  of  their  servitude  under 
tyrants,  when  they  might  live  free  for  nothing  under  their  piinces. 
This,  I  say,  will  not  always  lie  hid  even  to  the  slowest  capacities; 
and  the  next  truth  they  will  discover  afterwards,  is^  that  a  whole 
people  can  never  have  the  will,  without  having  at  the  same^time 
the  power  to  redeem  theinsclves.  Thirdly,  it  docs  not  look,  me. 
thinks,  as  If  God  had  forsaken  the  family  of  that  man,  frbm  whom 
he  has  raised  up  five  children,  of  as  eminent  virtue,  and  all  other 
eommendable  qualities,  as  ever  lived,  perhaps,  for  so  many  toge- 
ther, and  so  ^oung,  in  any  other  family  in  the  whole  world. 
Especially  if  we  add  hereto  this  consideration,  that  by  protecting 
and  preserving  some  of  thefn  already  through  as  great  dangers  as 
ever  were  paraed  with  safety,  either  by  prince  or  private  person, 
he  has  given  them  already,  as  we  may  reasonably  hope  it  to  be 
meant,  a  promise  and  earnest  of  his  future  favours.  And,  lastly, 
'  (to  return  closdy  to  the  discourse  from  which  I  have  a  little  di- 
gressed) because  I  see  nothing  of  those  excellent  parts  of  nature, 
f^A  msxtare,  of  merit  with  (heir  vices  in  the  late  disturbers  pf  our 
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peace  and  bappiiiess,  that  uses  to  be  fbnnd  in  tke  persons  of  those 
who  are  bprn  for  the  erection  of  new  empires.     And,  I  confess,  I 
find  nothing  of  that  kind,  no  not  any  shaddw  (taking  away  the 
false  light  of  some  prosperity)  in  the  man  whom  you  extol  for  the 
£rst  example  of  it.     And  certainly,  all  virtues  being  rightly  di* 
tided  into  moral  and  intellectual,  I  know  not  h&w  we  can  better 
judge  of  the  former  than  by  men's  actions,  or  of  the  latter  than  by 
their  writings  or  speeches.     As  for  these  latter  (which  are  least 
ii^  merit,  or  rather  whicl^  are  only  the  instruments  ^f  mischief, 
where  the  other  are  wanting)  I  think  you  can  hardly  pick  out  tke 
name  of  a  man  who  ever  was  called  great,  besides  him  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  who  never  left  the  memory  behind  him  of  one  wise 
or  witty  apophthegm,  even  ainongst  his  domestick  servants  .or 
greatest  flatterers.     That  little  in  print,  which  remains  upon  a  sad 
record  for  him,  is  such,  as  a  satire  against  him  would  not  bave 
made  him  say,  for  fear  of  transgressing  too  much  the  rules  of  pro.  ^ 
babiltty,     I  know  not  what  you  can  produce  for  the  justification 
of  his  parts  in  this  kind,  but  his  having  been  able  ip  deceive  so 
many  -particular  persons,  and  so  many  whole  parties ;    which,  if 
you  please  to  take  notice  of  Tor  the  advantage  of  his  intellectuals, 
I  desire  you  to  allow  me  the  liberty  to  do  so  too,  when  I  am  to 
speak  of  his  morals.     The  truth  of  the  thing  is  this,  that  if  craft 
be  wisdom,  and  dissimulation  wit,  assisted  both  and  improved  with 
hypocrisies  and  perjuries,  I  must  not  deny  him  to  have  been  sin- 
gular  in  both  ;  but  so  gross  was  the  manner  in  which  he  made  use 
of  them,  that,  as  wise  men  ought  not  to  have  believed  bim  at  first, 
s»  no  man  was  fool  enough  to  believe  him  at  last;  neither  did  any 
man  seem  to  do  it,  but  those  who  thought  he  gained  as  much  by 
that  dissembling,  as  he  did  by  his.     His  very  actings  of  godliness 
grew  at  last  as  ridiculous,  as  if  a  player,  by  putting  on  a  gown, 
should  think  he  represented  excellently  a  woman,  tho'  hig  beard, 
at  the  same  time,  were  seen  by  all  the  spectators.     If  you  ask  me, 
why  they  did  not  hiss  and  explode  him  off. of  the  stage  ?  I  can  opiy 
answer,  that  they  durst  not  do  so,   because  the  aetors  and  the 
do<Mr-keepers  were  too  strong  for  the  company.     I  must  confess, 
that  by  these  arts^  how  grosly  soever  managed,  as  by  hypocritical 
praying,  and  silly  preaching,  by  unmanfy. tears  and  whin  in  gs,  by 
falshoods  and  perjuries,  even  diabolical,  he  had,  at  first,  the  good 
fortune,  as  men  call  it,  that  is,  the  ill  fortune,  to  attain  his  ends ; 
but  it  was,  because  his  ends  were  so  unreasonable,  that  no  human 
reason  could  foresee  them  ;  which  made  them  who  had  to  do  with 
him  believe,    that  he   was  rather   a   well  meaning  and  deluded 
bigot,  than  a  crafty  and  malicious  impostor ;  that  these  arts  were 
helped  by  an  indefatigable  industry,  as  you  term  it,  I  am  so  far 
from  doubting,  that  I  intended  to  object  that  diligence  as  the  worst 
of  his  crimes.     It  makes  me  almost  mad,  when  1  hear  a  man  com- 
mended  for  his  diligence  in  wickedness.     If  I  Were  bis  son,  I  should 
wish  to  God  he  had  been  a  more  lazy  person,*  and  tha£  we  might 
<havc  found  him  sleeping  at  the  hours  when  other  men  are  ordiiia- 
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rtly  wakingt  nUher  thtii  waking  for  those  endi  of  his  when  other 
men  were  ordtntrilj  asleep.  How  diligent  the  wicked  are  the 
Scripture  often  tells  us :  ^  Their  feet  run  to  efiU  and  they  make 
haste  to  shed  innocent  hlood,*  Isa.  iix.  7.  *  He  trareU  with  ini« 
qoity,'  Fsal.  fii.  14.  ^  He  deviiteth  mischief  upon  his  bed/  PsaL 
xxxi?*  U  ^  They  search  ouc  iniquity,  they  tcroinplisii  a  diligent 
search,'  Psal.  Uir.  6.  and  in  a  multitude  ut  other  places.  And 
would  it  not  seem  ridiculous  to  prait>e  a  wolf  for  his  watchfulnessi 
and  for  his  indefatigable  industry,  in  ranging  all  night  aboot  the 
eonntry,  whiUt  the  sheep,  and  perhaps  the  shepherd^  and  perhaps 
the  Yery  dog»  too,  are  all  asleep  ? 

Tlip  Oiaitreux  wanU  ihe  wBrning  of  a  bell 
Tu  call  hint  lo  ihe  duties  of  his  ceil ; 
There  needs  no  iioi»e  at  all  t*ttwaken  sin, 
Th*  adaJterer  aod  the  thief  bit  larom  hat  iritbia» 

And,  if  the  diligenoe  of  wicked  persons  be  so  much  to  be 
blamed,  as  that  it  is  only  an  emphania  and  exagg»Tation  of  their 
wickedness,  1  see  not  how  their  courage  can  ayoid  the  same  cen* 
sure.  If  the  linderraking  bold,  and  vast,  and  unreasonable  de* 
8ign«  can  deserve  that  honourable  name,  1  a:n  Hure  Faux,  and  his 
f el low'giuu powder  fiends,  will  have  cause  to  pretend,  though  not 
an  equal,  yet  at  leait  the  next  place  of  honour ;  neither  can  1  doubt, 
but,  if  they  too  had  >»ucceeded,  they  would  have  found  their  applaud, 
ers  and  admirers.  It  was  bold  unquesiionably  for  a  man,indufiance 
of  all  human  and  divine  lawn,  and  with  to  little  probability^ of  a 
long  impunity^  so  publickly  and  so  outrageously  to  murder  his 
master  ;  It  wan  bold,  with  so  much  insoienceand  atiront,  to  expel 
and  disperse  all  the  chief  partners  of  his  g<iils  and  creators  of 
his  power :  It  was  bold  to  violate  »o  openly  and  so  scornfully  all 
acts  and  constitution)*  ot  a  nation,  and  afterwards  even  of  his  own  . 
making;  it  wa-  bold  to  assume  the  authority  of  calling,  and  bolder 
yet  of  breaking  so  many  parliaments;  it  was  bold  to  trample  upon 
the  patience  of  his  own,  and  provoke  that  of  all  neighbouring 
countries;  it  was  bold,  i  say,  above  ail  boldnesses,  to  usurp  this 
tyranny  to  himselt,  and  impudent  above  all  impudences,  to  endea* 
tour  to  transmit  it  to  his  |)osrerity.  But  all  thtx  boldness  is  so  far 
from  being  a  Sign  of  manly  coura^^e  (which  dares  not  transgress 
the  rules  of  any  other  virtue)  that  it  is  only  a  demonstration  of 
brutish  madness,  or  diabolical  possession.  In  both  which  last  cases 
there  use  frequent  examples  to  appear  of  such  extraordinary  force, 
as  may  juiitly  seem  more  wonderful  and  astonisihing  than  the 
actions  of  Cromwell ;  neither  is  it  stranger  to  believe  that  a  whole 
nation  should  not  be  able  to  govern  him  and  a  mad  army,  than 
that  five  or  bix  men  should  not  be  strong  enough  to  bind  a  distract, 
ed  girl.  There  is  no  man  ever  succeeds  in  one  wickedness,  but  it 
gives  him  the  boldness  to  attempt  a  greatSr.  It  was  boldly  done 
of  Nero  to  kill  his  mother,  and  all  the  chief  nobility  of  the  empire; 
it  was  boldly  done  to  set  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  world  on  fire^ 
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And  nndaiintedlj  play  upon  his  harp,  whilst  he  law  it  burning.    I 
eoiil4  reckon  np  fiTe-hundred'boldnesses  of  that  great  person,  for 
why  should  not  he  too  be  called  so  i   who  wanted,  when  he  was 
to  die,  that  courage  ilrhich  could  hardly  hare  failed  any  woman 
in  the  like  necessity.     It  would  look,  1  must  confess,  like  eavy 
<^r  too  much  partiality,  if  I  should  say  that  personal  kind  of  ecu* 
rage  had  been  deficient  in  the  man  we  speak  of ;  1  am  confident  it 
was  not ;  and  yet  I  may  venture,  I  think,  to  affirm,  that  no  man 
ever  bore  the  honour  of  so  many  victories,  at  the  rate  of  fewer 
wounds  or  dangers  of  his  own  body ;    and,  though  his  valour 
might  perhaps  have  given  him  a  just  pretension  to  one  of  the  first 
charges  in  an  army,  it  could  n.ot  certainly  be  a  suflicient  ground 
for  a  title  to  the  command  of  three  nations.     What  then  shall  we 
say,  that  he  did  al^  this  by  witchcraft?  He  did  so  indeed  in  a  great 
measure,  by  a  sin  that  is  called  like  it  in  the  Scriptures.     But 
truly  and  unpassionately  reflecting  upon  the  advantages  of  his  per. 
Mnif  which  might  be  thought  to  have  produced  those  of  his  fortune, 
I  ean  espy  no  other  but  extraprdinary  diligence  and  Infinite  dissi- 
mulatlon ;  and  believe  he  was  exalted  above  his  nation,  partly  by 
his  own  faults,  but  chiefly  for  ours.     We  have  brought  him  thus 
briefly,  not  through  all  his  labyrinths,  to  the  supreme  usurped 
authority;  and  because,  you  say,  it  was  gr«at  pity  he  did  not  live 
to  command  more  kingdoms,  be  pleased  to  let  me  I'epresent  to  you 
in  a  few  words,  how  well  I  conceive  he  governed  these.     And  we 
will  divide  the  consideration  into  that  of  his  foreign  and  domes- 
tick  actions.     The  first  of  his  foreign  was  a  peace  with  our  bre. 
thren  of  Holland,  who  were  the  first  of  our  neighbours  that  God 
chastised  for  having  had  so  great  a  hand  in  the  encouraging  and 
abetting  our  troubles  at  home.     Who  would  not  imagine,  at  first 
glympse,  that  this  Bad  been  the  most  virtuous  and  laudable  deed 
that  his  whole  life  could  make  any  parade  of?   But  no  man  can 
look  upon  all  the  circumstances  without'  perceiving,  that  it  was 
the  sale  and  sacrificing  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  this  country 
could  ever  hope,  and  was  ready  to  reap,  from  a  foreign  war,  to 
the  private  interests  of  his  covetousness  and  ambition,   and  the 
security  of  his  new  and  tinsetlled  usurpation.     No  sooner  is  that 
danger  past,  but  this  Bcatus  Pacificus  is  kindling  a  fire  in  the  nor- 
thern world,  and  carrying  a  war  two-thousand  miles  off  westward. 
Two  millions  a  year,  besides  all  the  vales  of  his  protectorship^  is 
as  little  capable  to  suffice  now  either  his  avarice  or  prodigality, 
as  the  two-hundred  pounds  were  that  he  was  born  to.     He  must 
have  his  prey  of  the  whole  Indies,  both  by  sea  and  land,  this  great 
alligator.     To  satisfy  our  Anti.Solomon,  who   has  made  silver 
almost  as  rare  as  gold,  and  gold  as  precious  stOncs  in  his  New 
Jerusalem,  we  must  go,  ten-thousand  of  his  slaves,  to  fetch  him 
riches  from  his  fantastical  Ophir.      And,    because  his  flatterers 
brag  of  him  as  the  most  fortunate  prince,  the  Faustus  as  well  ^i 
Sylla  of  our  nation,  whom  God  never  forsook  in  any  of  his  un- 
dertakings, I  desire  them  to  consider,  how,   since  the  £?glisb 
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ttme  was  ever  h€trd  of,  It  nerer  feceired  $o  great  and  so  infamous 
m  Mow,  as  nnder  the  impradent  conduct  of  this  unlacky  Faustus* 
And  herein  let  me  admire  the  justice  of  God  in  this  circumstance, 
that  they  who  had  enslared  .their  conntrj,  though  a  great  army, 
whkh,  I  wish,  may  be  observed  by  ours  with  trembling,  should 
be  so  shamefully  defeated  by  the  hands  of  forty  slaves.  It  was 
rery  ridiculous  to  see,  how  prettily  they  endearoured  to  hide  this 

*  ignominy  nnder  the  great  name  of  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  as  if 
a  defeated  army  should  have  the  impudence  to  brag  afterwards  of 
the  victory,  because,  though  they  had  fled  out  of  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, yet  they  quartered  that  night  in  a  village  of  the  enemies.  The 
war  with  Spun  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  folly,  and  how 
much  we  hare  gotten  by  it,  let  the  Custom-house  and  £i:cbango 
inform  you ;  and  if  he  please  to  boast  of  the  taking  a  part  of  tha 
silver  fleet  (which  indeed  no  body  else  but  he,  who  was  the  solo 
gainer,  has  cause  to  do)  at  least  let  him  give  leave  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  which  is  the  only  loser,  to  complain  of  the  loss  of 
tweive.hundred  ships.  But  because  it  may  here  perhaps  be  an. 
swered,  that  his  successes  nearer  home  have  extinguished  the  dis« 
grace  of  so  remote  miscarriages,  and  that  Dunl^irk  ought  more  to 
be  remembered  for  his  glory,  than  St.  Domingo  for  his  disadvan* 
tage ;  I  must  confess,  as  to  the  honour  of  tha  English  courage, 
that  they  were  not  wanting  upon  that  occasion,  excepting  only  the 
fault  of  serving  at  least  indirectly  against  their  master,  to  the  up* 
holding  of  the  renown  of  their  warlike  ancestors.  But  for  his 
particular  share  of  it,  who  sat  still  at  home,  and  exposed  them  so 
frankly  abroad,  I  can  only  say,  that,  for  less  money  than  he  in 
the  short  time  of  his  reign  exacted  from  his  fellow  subjects, 
some  of  our  former  princes  (with  the  daily  hazard  of  their  own 
persons)  have  added  to  the  dominion  of  England  not  only  one 
town,  but  even  a  greater  kingdom  than  itself.  And,  this  being 
^11  considerable  as  concerning  his  enterprises  abroad,  let  us  exa. 
mine  in  the  next  place,  how  much  we  owe  him  for  justice  and  good 
government  at  home.  And  first  he  found  the  commonwealth,  as 
they  then  called,  it  in  a  ready  stock  of  about  eight-hundred  thou- 
sand pounds ;  he  left  the  commonwealth,  as  he  had  the  impudent 
raillery  still  to  call  it,  some  two-millions  and  an  "h^f  in  debt.  IIo 

,  found  our  trade  very  much  decayed  indeed,  in  comparison  of  tha 
golden  times  of  our  late  princes ;  he  left  it  as  much  again  more  dc. 
caycd  than  he  found  it ;  and  yet  not  only  no  prince  in  England, 
but  no  tyrant  in  the  world  ever  sought  out  more  base  or  infamous 
means  to  raise  money.  I  shall  only  instance  in  one  that  he  put  iu 
practice,  and  another  that  be  attempted,  but  was  frighted  from 
the  execution,  even  he,  .by  the  infamy  of  it.  That  which  he  put 
in  practice  was  decimation ;  which  was  the  most  impudent  breach 
of  all  publick  faith  that  the  whole  nation  had  given,  and  all  private 
capitulations  which  himself  had  made,  as  the  nation*s  general  and 
servant,  that  can  be  found  out,  I  believe,  in  all  history  from  any 
of  the  most  barbarous  generals  of  the  most  barbarous  people. 
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Whieli  1»ieeanse  it  has  been  most  exeeTlently  and  most  largely  hid 
epen  by  a  whole  book  written  upon  that  subject,  I  shall  only  de« 
•ire  you  here  to  remember  the  thing  in  general,  and  to  be  pleiised 
to  lookTipon  that  author,  when  you  would  recollect  all  the  parti- 
culars aniT  circumstances  of  the  iniquity.  The  other  design  of 
raising  a  present  sum  of  money,  which  he  violently  pursued,  but 
durst  not  put  in  execution,  was  by  the  calling  in  and  establishment 
of  the  Jews  at  London ;  from  which  he  was  rebutted  by  the  uni-  * 
versal  outcry  of  the  divines,  and  even  of  the  citizens  too,  who  took 
it  ill  that  a  considerable  number  at  least  amongst  themseWes  w<*ra 
not  thought  Jews  enough  by  their  own  lierod.  And  for  this  de. 
sign,  they  say,  he  invented  (Oh  antichrist!  orofn^oy  and  o  «o»dp^!) 
to  sell  St.  PauPs  to  (hem  for  a  synagogue,  if  their  purses  and  de« 
▼otions  could  hare  reached  to  the  purchase.  And,this  indeed  if  he 
had  done  only  to  reward  that  nation  which  had  given  the  first 
noble  example  of  crucifying  tht^ir  king,  it  might  have  had  some 
appearance  of  gratitude,  but  he  did  it  only  for  love  of  their  mam* 
mon;  and  would  have  sold  afterwards  for  as  much  more  St.  Peter's 
(even  at  his  own  Westminster)  to  the  Turks  for  a  mosquetto. 
Suchwas  his  extraordinary  piety  to  God,  that  he  desired  he  might 
be  worshipped  in  all  manners,  excepting  only  that  heathenish  way 
of  the  Common-Prayer  Book.  But  what  do  I  speak  of  his  wick» 
ed  inventions  for  getting  of  money  ?  When*  every  penny,  that  for 
almost  five  years  he  took  every  day  from  every  man  living  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  a,nd  Ireland,  was  as  much  robbery  as  if  it  had 
been  taken  by  a  thief  upon  the  highways.  Was  it  not  so?  Or, 
can  any  man  think  that  Crom^vell,  with  the  assistance  of  his  forces 
and  moss  troopers,  had  more  right  to  the  command  of  all  men's 
purses,  than  he  might  have  had  to  any  one's  whom  he  had  met  and 
been  too  sti'ong  for  upon  a  road?  And  yet  when  this  came,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Coney,  to  be  disputed  by  a  legal  trial,  he,  which  was 
the  highest  act  of  tyranny  that  ever  was  seen  in  England,  not  only 
discouraged  and  threatened,  but  violently  imprisoned  the  council 

.  of  the  plaintiff;  that  is,  he  shut  up  the  law  itself  close  prisoner, 
that  no  man  might  have  relief  from,  or  access  to  it.  ^  And  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  done  by  those  men,  who  a  few 
years  before  had  so  bitterly  decried,  and  openly  opposed  the  king's 
regular  and  formal  way  of  proceeding  in<  the  trial  of  a  little  ship 
money.  But,  though  we  lost  the  benefit  x)f  our  old  courts,  of  jus» 
tlce^  it  cannot  be  denied, that  he  set  up  new  ones;  and  such  they 
were,  that,  as  no  virtuous  prince  before  would,  so  no  ill  one  durst 
erect.  What,  hare  we  lived  so  many  hundred  years  under  such 
a  farm  of  justice  as  has  been  able  regularly  to  punish  all  men  that 
offended  against  it?  and  is  it  so  deficient  just  now,  that  we  must 
seek  out  new  ways  how  to  proceed  against  offenders  ?  Thereason,, 

which  can  only  be  given  in  nature  for  a  necessity  of  this,  is,  be* 
cause  those  things  are  now  made  crimes,  which  were  never  esteemed 

so  in  former  ages ;  and  there  must  needs  be  a  new  court  set  up  to 

punish  that,  which  all  the  old  ones  were  bound  to  protect  and 
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reward.  Bot  I  am  to  far  from  declaiming,  as  jou  call  it,  against 
these  wickednesses  (which  if  I  should  undertake  to  do,  I  should 
never  get  to  the  peroration)  that  yon  see  I  only  gire  a  hint  of  soma 
few,  and  pass  over  the  rest  as  things  that  are  too  many  to  be  nnm« 
bered,  and  must  only  be  weighed  in  gross.  Let  any  man  shew  me, 
for,  diough  I  pretend  not  to  much  reading,  I  will  defy  him  in  all 
history ;  let  any  man  shew  me,  I  say,  an  example  of  any  nation 
in  the  world,  though  much  greater  than  ours,  where  there  hare  in 
the  space  of  four  years  been  made  lo  many  prisoners  only  out  of 
the  endless  jealousies  of  one  tyrant's  guilty  imagination.  I  grant 
yon  that  Marius  anjlSylla,  and  the  accursed  triumvirate  after  Uiem, 
put  more  people  to  death ;  but  the  reason  I  think  partly  was,  be- 
cause, in  those  times  that  had  a  mixture  of  some  honour  with  theif 
madness,  they  thought  it  a  more  civil  revenge  against  a  Roman  to 
take  away  his  life,  than  to  take  away  his  liberty.  But  truly,  in 
the  point  of  murder  too,  we  have  little  reason  to  think  that  ouf 
late  tyranny  has  been  deficient  to  the  examples  that  have  ever  been 
set  it  in  other  countries.  Our  judges  and  our  courts  of  justtea- 
have  not  been  idle ;  and  to  omit  the  whole  ragn  of  our  late  king^ 
till  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  which  no  drop  of  blood  was  ever 
drawn  but  from  two  or  three  ears,  I  think  the  longest  time  of  oar 
worst  princes  scarce  saw  many  more  executions  than  the*short  one 
of  our  blessed  reformer.  And  we  saw,  and  smelt  in  *  our  open 
streets,  as  I  marked  to  you  at  first,  the  broiling  of  human  bowels 
a^  a  burnt.offering  of  a  sweet  savour  to  our  idol ;  but  all  murder, 
ing,  and  all  torturing,  though  after  the  subtlest  invention  of  his 
predecessors  of  Sicily,  is  more  human  and  more  supportable,  than 
his  selling  of  Christians,  Englishmen,  Gentlemen ;  his  selling  of 
them,  oh  monstrous !  oh  incredible !  to  be  slaves  in  America.  If 
his  whole  life  could  be  reproached  with  no  other  action,  yet  this 
alone  would  weigh  dbwn  all  the  multiplicity  of  crimes  in  any  of 
our  tyrants ;  and  I  dare  only  touch,  without  stopping  or  insisting 
upon  so  insolent  and  so  execrable  a  cruelty,  for  fear  of  falling  into  so 
violent,  though  a  just  passion,  as  would  make  me  exceed  that  temper 
and  moderationwhich  I  resolve  to  observe  in  this  discourse  with  you. 
These  are  great  calamities ;  but  even  these  are  not  the  most  insnp* 
portable  that  we  have  endured ;  for  so  it  is,  that  the  scorn  and 
mockery,  and  insultings  of  an  enemy,  are  more  painful  than  the 
deepest  wounds  of  his  serious  fury.  This  man  was  wanton  and 
merry,  unwittily  and  ungracefully  merry,  with  our  sufferings  ;  he 
loved  to  say  and  d6  senseless  and  fantastical  things,  only  to  shew 
his  power  of  doing  or  saying  any  thing.  It  would  ill  befit  mine, 
or  any  civil  mouth,  to  repeat  those  words  i^ich  he  spoke  con* 
ceming  the  most  sacred  of  our  English  laws,  the  petition  of  right, 
and  Magna  Charta.  To-day  you  should  see  him  ranting  so  wildly, 
that  no  body  durst  come  near  him ;  the  morrow  flinging  of  cushions, 
and  playing  at  snow.balls,  with  his  servants.  This  month  he 
assembles  a  parliament,  and  professes  himself  with  humble  tears  to 
be  only  their  servant  and  their  minister ;  the  next  mouth  he  swears 
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by  the  liTiDg  God,  that  he  will  turn  them  out  of  doors,  and  he  docs 
to,  in  his  princely  way  of  threatening,  bidding  them  turn  the  buckles 
of  their  girdles  behind  them.  The  representative  of  a  whole,  nay  of 
three  whole  nations,  was  in  his  esteem  so  contemptible  a  meeting,  that 
he  thought  the  affronting  and  expelling  of  them  to  be  a  thing  of  so  lit. 
tie  consequence,  as  not  to  deserve  that  he  should  advise  with  any  mor^ 
tal  man  about  it.  What  shall  we  call  this  ?  Boldness,  or  forutishness ; 
rashness,  or  phrensy ;  there  is  no  name  can  come  up  to  it,  and 
therefore  we  must  leave  it  without  one.  Now  a  parliament  must 
be  chosen  in  the  new  manner,  next  time  in  the  old  form,  but  all 
cashiered  still  after  the  newest  mode.  Now  he  will  govern  by 
major-generals,  now  by  one  house,  now  by  another  house,  now 
by  no  house;  now  the  freak  takes  him,  and  he  makes  seventy 
peers  of  the  land  at  one  clap  (extempore,  and  st^ns  pede  in  uno) 
and,  to  manifest  the  absolute  power  of  the  potter,  he  chose  not 
only  the  worst  clay  he  could  find,  but  picks  up  even  the  dirt  and 
mire,  to  form  out  of  it  his  vessels  of  honour.  It  was  said  anci- 
ently of  fortune,  that,  when  she  had  a  mind  to  be  merry  and  to 
divert  herself,  she  was  wont  to  raise  up  such  kind  of  people  to 
the  highest  dignities.  This  son  of  fortune,  Cromwell,  who  was 
himself  one  of  the  primest  of  her  jests,  found  out  the  true  haut. 
goast  of  this  pleasure,  and  rejoiced  in  the  extravagance  of  his  ways 
as-  the  fullest  demonstration  of  his  uncontroulable  sovereignty. 
Good  God !  what  have  we  seen  ?  And  what  have  we  suffered  ? 
What  do  all  these  action»  signify,  what  do  they  say  aloud  to  the 
whole  nation,  but  this,  even  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  proclaimed  by 
heralds  through  the  streets  of  London,  You  are  slaves  and  fools, 
and  so  I  will  use  you  ?  These  are  briefly  a  part  of  those  merits 
which  you  lament  to  have  wanted  the  reward  of  more  kingdoms,. 
and  suppose  that,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  he  might  have  had  them; 
which  I  am«o  far  from  concurring  to,  that  I  believe  his  season- 
able dying  to  have  been  a  greater  good  fortune  to  him  than  all  the 

'  Tictories  and  prosperities  of  his  life.  For  he  seemed  evidently, 
methinks,  to  Senear  the  end  of  his  deceitful  glories ;  his  own  army 
grew  at  least  as  weary  of  him  as^  the  rest  of  the  people;  and  I 
never  passed  of  late  before  his  palace.  His,  do  I  call  it  ?  (T  ask 
God  and  the  king  pardon)  but  I  never  passed  of  late  before  White- 
hall without  reading  upon  the  gate  /f  it,  Mene,  Mene,  Tckel, 
Upharsin.  But  it  pleased  God  to^ake  him  from  the  ordinary 
courts  of  men,  and  juries  of  his  |^ers,  to  his  own  high  court  of 
justice,  which  being  more  merciful  than  ours  below,  there  is  a  lit- 
tle room  yet  left  for  the  hope  of  his  friends,  if  he  have  any ; 
though  the  outward  unrepentance  of  his  death  afibrd  but  small 
materials  for  the  .work  of  charity,  especially  if  he  desigoed  oven 
then  to  entail  his  own  injustice  upon  his  children,  and  by  it  incx^ 
tricable  confusions  and  civil  wars  upon  the  nation.  But  here's  at 
last  an  ead  of  him ;  and  where's  now  the  fruit  of  all  that  blood 

Vnd  calamity  which  his  ambition  has  cost  the  world  ?  Where  is  it  ? 
Why,  his  sbn  (you'll  say)  has  the  whole  crop;   I  doubt  he  will 
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find  it  Quickly  blasted.  I  hare  nothing  to  saj  againat  the  gentle, 
man,  or  any  liting  of  his  family;  on  the  contrary  I  wish  him 
better  fortone  than  to  hare  a  long  and  unquiet  possession  of  his 
master's  inheritance.  Whatsoerer  I  hare  spoken  against  his  fa« 
ther,  is  that  which  I  should  hare  thought,  though  decency  perhaps 
might  hare  hindered  me  from  saying  it,  eren  against  mioe  onn,,  if 
I  had  been  so  unhappy,  as  that  mine  by  the  same  ways  should 
haTC  left  me  three  kingdoms. 

'Here  I  stopped,  and  my  pretended  protector,  who,  I  expected, 
should  hare  been  very  angry,  fell  a  laughing;  it  se^ms  at  thesimpli. 
dty  of  my  discourse,  for  thus  he  replied :  You  seem  to  pretend 
extremely  to  the  old  obsolete  rules  of  virtue  and  conscience,  which 
makes  me  doubt  Tery  much  whether  from  this  vast  prospect  of 
three  kingdoms  you  can  shew  me  any  acres  of  your  own.  Bnt. 
these  are  so  far  from  making  you  a  prince,  that  1  am  afraid  your 
friends  will  never  haveHbe  contentment  to  see  you  so  much  as  a 
justice  of  peace  in  your  own  country.  For  this  I  perceive,  which 
yon  call  virtue,  is  nothing  else  but  either  the  frowardness  of  a 
Cynick,  or  the  laziness  of  an  Epicurean.  1  am  glad  you  allow 
me  at  least  artful  dissimulation,  aod  unwearied  diligence  in  my 
hero ;  and  I  assure  you  that  he,  whose  life  is  constantly  drawn  by 
those  two,  shall  never  be  misled  out  of  the  way  of  greatness.  Hut 
I  see  you  are  a  pedant,  and  platonical  statesman,  a  theoretical 
commonwealth's-man,  an  utopial  dreamer.  Was  ever  riches  got- 
ten by  your  golden  mediocrities,  or  the  supreme  place  attained  to 
by  virtues  that  must  not  stir  out  of  the  middle?  Do  you  sludy 
Aristotle's  politicks,  and  write,  if  yon  please,  comments  npon 
them,  aod  let  another  but  practise  Machiavel,  and  let  us  see,  then, 
which  of  you  two  will  come  to  the  greatest  preferments.  If  the  desire 
of  rule  and  superiority  be  a  virtue,  as  sure  I  am  it  is  more  im* 
printed  in  human  nature  than  any  of  your  lethargical  morals ;  and 
what  is  the  virtue  of  any  creature  but  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
and  inclinations  which  God  has  infused  into  it  ?  If  that,  I  say,  bo 
virtue,  we  ought  not  to  esteem  any  thing  vice,  which  is  the  most 
proper,  if  not  the  only  means  of  attaining  of  it. 

It  is  a  truth  so  certain,  and  so  clear. 

That  to  the  first-born  man  it  did  appear ; 

Did  not  the  mighty  heir,  the  noble  Cain, 

By  the  fresh  laws  of  nature  t&nght,  disdain 

That  (though  a  brother)  any  one  should  be 

A  greater  favourite  to  God  than  he  ? 

He  struck  him  down ;  and,^80  (said  he)  so  fell 

The  sheep  which  thou  did'st  sacrifice  so  well. 

Since  all  the  fullest  sheaves  which  I  could  bring, 

Since  all  were  blasted  in  the  offering, 

l-est  God  should  my  next  victim  too  despise, 

The  acceptable  priest  I'll  sacrifice. 

Hence  coward  fears ;  for  the,  first  blood  so  spilt, 

As  a  reward,  he  the  first  city  built. 

▼OL.  VII,  o 
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.<  '      t*rwft»  tt  begtanihg  generous  and  hlgli, 
/  '      .  Fit  far  ft  grahd-ehild  of  ihe  deitj. 

■go  well  advanced,  'twas  pity  there  he  staid; 
*-        '  One  step  of  glory  more  he  shoald  have  made,      ' 
'  And  io  the  uti^ost  bounds  of  greatness  gone ; 

Had  Adam  too  been  kilPd,  he  might  hiTe  rei^'d  afope. 
^  One  brother's  death  irhat  do  I  mean  to  name? 

A  small  oblation  to  rerehge  and  fame. 

The  mlghty-soul'd  Abimclech,  to  shew 

What,  for  high  place,  a  higher  spirit  ian  i 

An  hecatomb  almost  of  brethren  slew ; 

And  seventy  times  in  nearest  blood  he  dy'd, 

To  make  it  hold,  his  royal  purple  pride. 

Why  do  I  name  the  lordly  creature,  man  ? 

The  weak,  the  mild,  the  coward,  woman,  caii, 

When  to  a  crown  she  cuts  her  sacred  way, 

All,  that  oppose,  with  maulike  courage  $lay  : 

So  Athaliah,  when  she  saw  her  son, 

And,  with  his  life,  her  dearer  greatness  gone,   ' 

With  a  majestick  fury  slaughter'd  all. 

Whom  high  birth  might  to  high'  pretences  call ; 

JSince  he  was  dead,  who  all  her  power  sustained, 

ResoWd  to  reign  alone ;  resplT'd,  and  rdgn'd. 

In  yain  her  sex,  in  vain  the  laws  withstood^ 

In  Tain  the  sacred  plea  of  David's  blood ;     , 

A  noble  and  a  bold  contention !  she. 

One  wom^ti,  undertook  with  destiny ; 
/     She  to  pluck  down,  destiny  to  uphold 

(Oblig*d  by  holy  oracles  of  old) 

The  great  Jessasan  race  on  Jndah's  throne^  > 

Till  Hwas  at  last  an  equal  wager  grown  ;  V 

Scarce  fate,  with  much  ado,  the  better  got  by  one.   } 

Tett  mie  not  she  herself  at  last  was  slain  ; 
'  Bid  she  not  first  seven  years,  a  life-time,  reign  ? 

Seven  royal  years,  t'  a  publick  spirit,  will  seem 

More  than  the  private  life  of  a  Metbusalem. 

'Tis  godlike  to  be  great ;  and  as^  tiiey  say, 

A  thousand  ye^s,  to  God,  are  but, a  day; 

So,  to  a.  man,  when  once  a  crown  he  wears, 
'  The  coranati^Orday's  more  than  a  thousand  y^$. 

He  would  hs^V9  gone  an,  I  perceived,  hx  his  blasphemies,  but  that, 
by  God's  grace,  I  hfecame  so  bold  as  Hxub  to  interrupt  kim :  1 
understand  ^ow  perfectly,  which  I  guessed  at  long  before,  what 
kind  of  angel  and  protector  you  axe ;  and,  though  your  stile  in 
Terse  be  very  n^uch  upended,  since  you  were  wont  to  deliver  oracles, 
yet  your  doctrine  is  much  worse,  than  ever  you  had  formerly 
(that  I  hea^d  of).the  face  to  publish  |  whether  youx  hmg  practice 
with  mankind  has  incre^ed  and  iii^pr^ved  your  malice^  ta  whether 
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JOVL  think  us  in  this  age  to  be  grown  so  impudently  wicked,  that 
thereneeds  no  more  art  or  disgoisestodrawnstoyour  partjr.  Mj 
dominion,  said  he  hastily,  and  with  a  dreadful  furious  look,  is  so 
great  in  this  world,  and  I  am  so  powerful  a  monarch  of  it,  that  I 
need  not  be  ashamed  that  yQ^  should  know  me ;  and,  that  ypu  may 
see  I  know  you  too,  I  know  you  to  be  an  obstinate  and  inveterate 
aialignant,  and  for  tbat  reason  I  shall  take  you  along  with  me  to 
the  next  garison  of  b^rs ;  from  wb^ce  you  shall  go  to  the  Tower, 
and  from  thence  to  the  court  of  justice,  and  from  thence  yon  know 
whither.  1  ufas  almost  in  the  tery  pounces  of  the  great  bird  of 
prey, 

When,  lo!  e'er  the  kst  words  were  fuHy  spoke. 
Front  a  fair  cloud,  which  rather  opeM,  than  broke^ 
A  flash  of  light,  rather  than  lightning,  came  ^  . 
So  swift,  and  yet  so  gentle  was  the  flame. 
Upon  it  rode,  and,  in  his  full  career, 
Seem'd,  to  my  eyes,  no  sooner  there  than  her^ 
Thecomeliest  youth  of  all  th'  angelick  race; 
liOTely  his  shape,  ineffable  his  face ; 
The  frowns,  with  which  he  struck  the  trembling  fiend^ 
'  All  smiles  of  human  beauty  did  transcend. 
His  beams  of  locks  fell,  part  dishe^ell'd  down, 
Part  upwards  curPd,  knd  fortn'd  a  nat'ral  crowm 
Such  as  the  Britbh  monarchs  us'd  to  wear; 
If  gold  might  be  compar'd  with  angels  hair; 
His  coat  and  flowing  mantle  were  so  bright, 
'   They  seem'd  both  made  of  woven  silver  light; 
A-cross  his  breast  an  azure  ruban  went. 
At  which  a  medal  hung,  that  did  present, 
.In  wond'rous,  living  figures,  to  the  sight 
The  mystick  champion's,  aud  old  dragon's  fight ; 
And,  from  his  mantle's  side,  there  shone  afar 
A  fix'd  and,  I  believe,  a  real  star. 
In  his  fair  hand  (what  need  was  there  of  more?) 
No  arms,  but  th'  English  bloody  cross  he  bore; 
Which  when  he  towards  th'  affrighted  tyrant  bent, 
And  some  few  words  pronounc'd  (but  what  tboy  meant,. 
Or  were,  could  not,  alas!  by  me  bie  known; 
Only,  I  well  perceiv'd,  Jesus  was  one) 
He  trembled,  and  he  roar'd,  and  Qed  away. 
Mad  to  quit  thus  bis  more  than  hop'd.for  prey. 
Sach  rage  inflames  the  wolfs  wild  heart  and  eyes 
Robb'd,  as  he  thinks,  unjustly  of  his  prize) 
Whom  unawares  the  shepherd  spies,  and  draws 
The  bleating  lamb  from  out  his  ravenous  jaws  ; 
The  shepherd  fain  himself  would  he  assail, 
But  fear  above  his  hunger  docs  prevail ; 
He  knows  his  foe  too  strong,  and  must  be  gone; 
He  grins  as  hi  looks  back,  and  bowls  as.he  goes  on.   - 
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A    RELATION 

OF  THE 

-True  Funerals  of  the  great  Lard  Marquis  of  Montrose  j 

HIS   majesty's   LOBD   high   COMMISSIQVEK,   and  CAPTAIK.GEMI- 
KAL   OF  HIS   FORCES   IK   SCOTLAKD; 

With  that  of  the  renowned  Knight,  Sir  William  Hay  of  Delgity. 
'     Trinted  in  the  Yetar  1661.      Quarto,  canUuning  twenty-four  Page$, 

GOD  Almigkty's  justice,  and  rerenge  of  murder,  is  so  frequently 
recorded  by  many  famous  Historians,  that  nothing  shall  be 
said  here  on  that  theme  in  general,  lest  I  should  grate  on  some, 
who,  though  subtle,  hare  been  surprised  in  their  subtlety,  while 
they  deyestod  themseWes  of  christian  maxims,  to  raise  theniselTes, 
through  human  policy,  by  the  ruin  of  the  most  eminent;  and  yet 
that  their  promised  stability  hath  beeii  oyef-turned,  and  their  cut* 
out  ways  damped  and  oyerclouded  with  abysses  and  darkness.  The 
briquals  and  returns  of  providence  of  this  nature,  discovered  in  our 
late  unnatural  civil  war,  are  testimonies  sufficient  to  convince  and 
confound  the  most  peremptory  atheist  of  the  eternal  and  immortal 
deity,  that  will  suffei'  no  wickedness,  under  what  specious  pretences 
soeyer  of  reformation  or  good  causes  to  pass  unpunished*  I  shall 
not  mention  those  ambitious  spirits,  who  grounded  their  proper 
advancement  by  overthrowing  religion  and  law ;  how,  I  say,  some 
of  those  vagabonds  are  exposed  to  shame  and  deserved  obloquy. 
But  the  divine  providence  teacheth  us  to  make  this  difference, 
that,  when  virtue  and  loyalty  have  groaned  and  suffered  under  ty" 
ranny  and  oppression,  in  the  end  they  have  been  crowned  with  fame 
and  admiration,  as  our  dread  sovereign  and  noble  parliament  would 
have  it  witnessed  in  the  celebration  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose's funerals,  in  the  highest  and  most  magnificent  grandeur,  to 
counterbalance  the  height  of  malicious  invention  exercised  on  hin 
to  the  full.  The  particulars  of  the  honourable  ceremonies  will, 
in  true  and  exquisite  heraldry,  display  the  several  dignities  he  had, 
other  as  a  peer  of  the  land,  or  charged  with  his  majesty's  service ; 
to,  in  a  proportionable  manner,  we  shall  shew  the  honour  done  to 
the  mempry  of  that  renowned  xolonel.  Sir  William  Hay  of  Delgity, 
who^  suffering  martyrdom  with  hin^  in  the  same  cause,  ^mbitioned 
his  funeral  under  the  same  infampus  gibbet ;  prophetically^  cer- 
tainly, that  he  might  participate  with  him  the  same  honour  at  his 
first  bodily  resurrection.  This  his  request  was  easily  assented  to 
by  these  monstrous  leeches,  whose  greatest  glory  was  to  be  drank 
and  riot  in  the  blood  of  the  most  faithful  subjects ;  i^y,  evea  some 
oftiiose,  whose  profession  should  have  preached  mercy,  belched 
out,  tiiat  the  good  work  went  bonnily  on,  when  the  scaffold,  or 
rathep  shambles,  at  the  cross  of  Jidinburgh,  for  the  space  of  six 
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wieeks,  was  daily  smoaking  with  tlie  Mood  of  tbe  most  taliaat  and 
lojal  subjects.  Bnt  we  proceed  to  the  faneral  pomp,  hoping  that 
these  glorious  martyrs  are  praisitag-  and  glorifying  God,  while  we 
are  amnsing  onrselTcs  in  this  scantling  transitory  following  des« 
cription :  From  tiie  abbey-chnrch  of  Holy-rood  Uonse,  to  that  of 
St.  Giles  in  the  High  town,  the  faneral  pomp  was  as  followeth: 

Two  conductors  b  mourning,  with  black  stares. 

Twenty.fiye  poor  in  gowns  and  hoods;  the  first  of  which  went 
alone  next  to  the*  conductors,  carrying  a  gnmplieoa ;  the  other 
twenty.fotr  following  two  and  two,  carrying  the  arms  of  the 
house  on  long  staves. 

An  open  Trumpet,  cioathed  in  a  rich  lirery  of  the  marquis's  co- 
lours, canning  his  arms  on  his  banner. 

Sir  Harry  Grahame,  in  compleat  armour  on  horseback,  carrying 
on 'the  point  of  a  lanee  the  colours  of  the  house;  this  noble  gen« 
tleman  accompanied  his  Excellency  in  all  his  good  and  bad  for-  ^ 
tunes,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Senrants  of  friends  in  mourning,  two  and  two. 

The  great  Fmcel,  with  his  arms,  carried  by  John  Grahame  of 
]>ou^rie,  a  renowned  highland  hector,  and  one  who  stuck  peremp- 
torily to  the  present  Marquis  of  Montrose,'  in  the  last  expedition 
under  his  Grace  the  Lord  Commissioner;  he  is  best  known  by  tha 
title  of  Tetrarch  of  Aberfoyl. 

The  great  standard  in  colours,  with  }m  arms,  carried  by  Thomas 
Grahame  of  Potento,  a  hopeful  cadet,  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Clarrisse. 

An  horse  of  war,'  with  a  great  saddle  and  pistols,  led  by  two 
lacquies  in  lirery. 

The  Defunct's  serrants,  two  and  two,  in  mourning. 

An  horse  in  state,  with  a  rich  foot.mantle>  two  lacquies  in  rich 
iivery,  and  his  parliament  badges. 

Four  close  Trumpets  in  mourning,  carrying  the  Defunct's  arms 
on  their  banners. 

The  great  gumpheon  of  black  iz^tyy  carried  on  the  point  of  a 
lance,  by  William  Grahame  the  younger,  of  Duntrum,  another 
sprightfol  cadet  of  the  house  of  Clarrisse. 

The  great  Pincel  of  mourning,  carried  by  George  Grahame  the 
younger,  of  Caimie,  who,  from  his  first  entry  to  manhood,  accom- 
panied his  chief  in  the  wars. 

The  Defunct's  friends,  two  and  two,  in  mourning. 

The  great  mourning  banner,  carried  by  G«orge  Grahame,  of 
Inchbraky,  the-younger,  whose  youth.head  only  excused  him  from 
running  the  risques  of  his  father. 

The  spurs,  carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  by  Walter  Grahame 
the  elder,  of  Duntrum,  a  most  honest  royalist,  and  highly  commen- 
ded for  his  hospitality. 

The  gauntlets,  carried  by  George  Grahame,  of  Drums,  on  the 
point  of  a  lance ;  a  worthy  person,  well  becoming  hi&  name. 

The  head.piece,  by  Mungo  Grahame,  of  Gorthy,  on  the  point 
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0f  »laii^;  whose  falheir  hud  tomd  time  the  honetir  teeariyliii 
Majestj'8  itaadard  tmder  hit  exi^leacj :  His  great  suffBiings  amd 
forfeitiire  ate  enough  to  speek  his  actions  and  honesty.  . 

The  eorslet)  by  Geqrge  Grafaame  of  Monzji  on  the  pdutt  of  a 
ranee;  a  brayejoubg  gentleman^  Whose  father  fell  in  his  MajeMy's 
seryice  under  the  Defunct. 

A  banner  all  in  nourning,  by  John  6rahame  of  Balgown,  who 
likewise  hazarded  both  life  and  fortune  with  his  chief. 

The  Loifd  ProTost,  bailiffs,  tind  burgesses  of  Edinburgh^  two 
and  two,  all  in  deep  moumilig. 

The  bnrgesse^  ^embers  of  parliament,  infnouming^  two  and 
two.  *^ 

'  Th6  barons,  .iiie*ibers  of  parliament,  two  and  two,  in  moumilig. 

The  nobles  in.  mourning,  two  and  two.  ^ 

Next  foUowed  the  eight  branches  first  of  the  mother's  sidp. 

Haiybnrton^  Lord  Dirleton,  earned  by  William  Halyburtom  of 
Bittergalk. 

DiDuglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  by  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Blacker* 
stoun,  a  most  worthy  person^  and  great  sufferer  for  his  constimi 
adUiereiice  to  his  Majesty's  interest. 

Stuart,  Lord  Methnen,  by  Stuart,  sheriff  olt  Bute:  It  is  to  nO 
purpose  to  commehd  their  loyalty,  for  there  can  be  no  d^ubt  of  it^ 
when  the  rehitibn  of  their  predecessors  to  his  Majesty's  prog^ii^ 
tors  is  'Considered. 

Ruthyen  of  Gowrie,  by  William  Ruthyen,  Baron  of  Gairnes, 
0  gentlemanof  clear  repute,  and  honesty,  suitable  to  hii  noble  an^ 
▼aJiant  cousin  the  Earl  of  Forth  and  Brandford. 
Next,  on  the  father's  side. 

Keith  Earl  of  Marshal,  by  Colonel  George  Keith,  brother  to 
the  said  earl,  a  noble  gentleman,  whose  behayiour  in  his  Majesty's 
^eryioe  discoyered  him  a  worthy  inheritor  of  his  illustrious  pro|;e. 
nitors. 

Ftemii^r,  Eurl  of  Wigtoun,  by  Sir  Robert  Fleming,  son  to  the 
s^d  earl,  a  gi^lant  so]al,  caryed  out  for  his  king  and  country's  ser« 
tice,  as  are  all  his  'fondly ;  witness  la&s  noble  uncle  Sir  William 
Fleming. 

Drummond  Earl  of  Perth,  by  Sir  James  Dmmmond  of  Machiny, 
dne  whose  fidelity  to  hie  king  and  country  was  neyer  brought  in 
question. 

Grahame,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  by  James  Grahame,  Baron  of 
Orchel,  whose  life  and  fortune  nerer  caused  him  to  soreple  to  od- 
yanee  tiie  royal  interest 

The  arms  ol  the  Defunbt  in  mourning  by  James  Grahame  of 
Buckleyy,  son  to  the  Baron  of  Fentry,  a  gentleman  which  notbi^ 
eould  eyer  startle  from  his  Majesty's  seryice;  and  that  he  was  a 
fayourite  of  the  deeeasid,  and  aocompanied  his  6im  in  thelatq 
highland  war,  is  sufficient  to  speak  his  praises. 

An  horse  in  close  mourning,  led  by  two  lacquies  ui  moumis^ 

Four  close  Trumpets  in  mourning,  with  theDefuBet's  ^mi  e^ 
theif  banners.  • 
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SIximnmM*  bl  «UHmbi«>  with  Onir  cm(s  4i«la7«d,  two  and 
two. 

S^  beraldf  wki  tMr  oomh/m  Mlowvtli: 

Tlie  &tl  otfryng  tn  antick  ihield  with  the  Defanct's  arm 
t)n*t 

The  second  canrjkig  hia  oiest. 

ThethiidM«iw#rd. 

Thefemththeterget 

The  iflh  the  scroU  and  motto. 

The  sixth. htoheiiiieti 

Two  lecfetaHes^  Mr^  WiHiatt  Ord  and  Mr,  Thomas  Saintserf. 

Then  Dr.  Middietov  and  his  chaplain. 

Hi*  fiariiMneht  robes  carried  by  James  Crahame  of  Killeriy  a 
gentlemn  whose  merit,  as  well  hs  Jiis  t^rth,  procured  this  noble 
employment. 

The  Generals  hatton^  bj  Robert  tirahame  elder  of  Cairnie,  a 
brave  and  boM  gentleman^  who,  from  the  beginning  of  his  ehief^s 
enterprises,  neter  abandoned  him,  and  one  whose  fortune  endured 
all  the  mischiefs  of  fire  and  devastation. 

ThcOider  ^  tteGarter  b)rPatrlckGrahame,Baiw  of  Inchbraihj, 
elder,  a  person  most  eminent  for  his  services  upon  all  occasions^ 
and  the  only  companion  of  the  Defunct  when  he  went  first  to 
Athole,  and  published  his  Majesty's  commbsion. 

The  Marquis's  crown  carried  by  Sir  Robert  Grahame  of  Mor. 
phy  younger,  a  noble  person,  no  less  renowned  for  his  affection  to 
royalty  than  for  his  kinchiess  and  hospitality  amongst  his  neighbour 
gentry. 

The  Purse  carried  by  David  Grahame,  Baron  of  Fentry ;  This 
noble  gentleman's  predecessor  was  the  son  of  the  Lord  Grahame, 
then  head  of  the  house  of  Montrose,  who,  npon  a  second  marriage 
of  king  James  the  First's  sister,  begot  the  first  Baron  of  Fentry, 
which  in  a  male  line  hath  continn^  to  this  baron ;  and,  as  their 
births  were  high,  so  their  qualifications  have,  in  every  respect,  been 
great ;  for,  in  all  ages,  since  their  rise,  nothing  unbecoming  loyal 
eubjects  or  penons  of  honour  could  be  laid  to  their  charge,  and 
he  who  possesseth  it  now  can  claim  as  large  a  share  as  any  of  hia 
ancestors. 

Next  before  the  corpse  went  Sir  Alexander  DnriiaAi,  lion  king 
of  arms,  with  his  Majesty's  coai  displayed,  carrying  in  his  hand' the 
Defunct's  coat  of  honour. 
The  corpse  was  carried  by  fourteen  earis,  viz. 
The  Earls  of  Mar,  Morton,  Eglington,  Caithnes,  Winton,  Lin^ 
Hthgow,  Hutne,  Tullibardine,  Roxburgh,  Seaforth,  Kallender^ 
Anxiandale,  Dundee,  and  Aboyne. 

The  pale  above  the  corpse  was  likewise  sustained  by  twelve  no^ 
blemen,  via.  The  Viscount  of  Stormont,  Arburthnot,  Kingstone^ 
the  Lords  Stranaver,  Kilmaurs,  Montgomery,  Coldinghame,  Fle^ 
ming,  Gask,  Driln^laaerick,  Sinclair  and  Macdoaald. 

Gentlemen  appointed  for  relievhig  of  those  who  carried  the  coff 
fin  under  the  pate« 
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'  Earls  softi,  air  Jolm  Keith,  knighf  ttaTihal,  Robert  'GoHan, 
Alesander  LiTingston,  Sir  pavid  OgilTie,  the  Barons  of  Pitctitj 
Powrie,  Fotheringhame^  Cromlis,  Ab^rcairay,  Ludwbatne^  Den. 
holm,  Mackintosh,  Balmedie,  Glonlt,  GMhottn,  Brado,  Craigie, 
Morphy,  Bandoch  elder  and  younger,  and  the  ingenious  Baron  'of 
Minorgan,  and  John  Grahame  of  Creeky,  who  likewise  accompa- 
nied the  lord  Marquis  in  his  tk-avels  in  France  and  Italy: 

Next  to  the  corpse  went  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  tf&d  his  bro- 
ther, as  chief  mourners,  in  hoods  and  long  robes,  carried  «p  by 
two  pages,,  with  a  gentleman  bare-headed  onerery  s^e. 

Next  to  him  followed  niTie  of  the  nearest  in  blood,  tht«e  and 
three,  in  hoods  and  long  robes,  carried  up  by  pages,  viz; 

The  Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  Earls  of  Marshal,  Wigtoan,  South, 
ask.  Lords  of  Drummond,  Matherti,  Naper,  Rollo,  and  Baron  of 
Luz,  nephew  to  the  Defunct.  ^ 

Next  to  the  deep  mourners  Went  my  lord  ebmmtssioner,  his  grace, 
in  an  open  coach  and  six' horses,-  all  in  deep  mourning;    six  gen.  . 
tlemen  of  quality  on  every  side  of  the  coach,  in  deep  monrning) 
bare.headed. 

The  corpse  of  Sir  William  Hay  of  Delgity  followed  in  this 
order.  '  , 

Captain  George  Hay,  son  to  Sir  John  Hay,  late  clerk. register, 
'.carried  the  standard  of  honour. 

William  Ferguson  of  Badyf arrow,  the  Gumpheon. 

Mf.  John  Hay,  the  Pinsel  of  honour. 

Alexander  Hay,  the  spurs  and  sword  of  honour* 

Mr.  Henry  Hay,  the  croslet. 

Mr.  Andrew  Hay,  the  gauntlets. 

Next  followed  his  four  branches.  / 

Hay-,  house  of  Arrol,  carried  by  Alexander  Hay. 

Lesly,  housfe  of  Balquhine,  by  George  Lesly  of  Chapleton. 
•  Forbesi,  of  the  house  of  Forbes,  by  Forbes  of  Lesly.     . , 

Hay  of  Delgity,  by  Robert  Hay  of  Park. 

Two  close  Trumpets  in  mourning. 

Then  the  corpse  garnished  with  escutcheons  and  epitaphs,  at^ 
tended  by  the  Earl  of  Arrol,  lord  high  constable  of  Scotland,  the 
Earls  of  Buchan,  Tweedale,  Dumfrees,  Kinghorn,  the  Viscount  of 
Frendraiight,  the  Lords  Ray,  Eraser,  Foster,  Mr.  Robert  Hay  of 
Dronlaw,  George  Hay  of  Kinninmputh,  with  a  multitude  of  the 
name  of  Hay,  and  other  relations. 

As  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh  was  never  wanting  to  the  qele. 
bration  of  loyal  solemnities,  so  they  appeared  highly  magnificent  in 
this ;  for  their  trained  bands,  in  gallant  order,  ranged  both  sides  of 
the  streets  betwixt  the  two  churches ;  and,  as  the  corpse  of  the  great 
Montrose  was  laying  in  the  grave  of  his  grandfather,  who  was 
Ticeroy^  they  did  nothing  but  fire  excellent  voUies  of  shot,  which 
were  answered  with  thundering  \)f  cannon  from  the  castle ;  the^same 
was  doae  to  the  Baron  of  Delgity,  as  he  was  interring  6y  his  ge. 
lieral's  sfde.  There  were  two  things  remarkable ;  the  one,  that, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  solemnity,  there  was  nothing  but  stormy 
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ndtts;  tet  the  onpie  no  todner  dune  omt^  b«t  Uir  WMiker,  wkh 
ihi  eoantoHiace  iof  IIm  bihi,  appeared,  «iid  eoatimMd  till  lUl  wai 
fiakied,  and  tben  the  d^iids  rctaiDod  to  their  frowns,  aqd  the 
storm  begnn  a^lhSBh.  Tlw  other,  it  mu  obserred,  that  the  friendi 
of  both  4he  deeeaaed  had  wedding  counieDancet,  and  their  enemiea' 
were  howling  in  dark  comera,  like  owls.  Somesay,  that  then  was 
then  a  kind  of  collecttTe  body,  or  sort  of  spiritoal  judicatory  in 
town,  that  would  not  be  present  at  the  fnneral,  lest  the  bones  of 
both  should  bleed. 

Never  funeral  pontp  was  celebrated  with  so  great  jollity,  neither 
was  it  any  wonder,  sinee  we  now  enjoy  a  king,  laws,  liberty,  and 
religion,  whidi  was  the  only  cause  that  the  deceased  did  so  bravely 
fight  for;  and  who  wonld  Hot  be  good  anbjects,  since  the^  b  so 
great  faooonr  paid  to  their,  menforica,  when  we  see  traitors,  for 
their  Ytllainy,  have  their  carcasses  raised  and  hung  upongibb^,  as 
was  the  late  Gromwei  and  others?  All  that  belonged  to  the  body 
of  this  great  hefo  was  carefully  recollected,  only  1^  heart,  which, 
two  days  after  the  murder,  in  spite  of  the  traitors,  was,  by  the 
conreyanoe  of  some  adventurous  spirits  appointed  by  that  noble 
and  honourable  lady  the  Lady  Napier,  taken  o|it  and  embalmed  in 
the  most  costly  manner^  by  that  skilful  surgeon  and  apothecary 
Mr.  James  Callender ;  then  pnt  in  a  rich  box  of  gold,  and  sent  by 
the  same  noble  lady  to  the  now  lord  marquis,  who  was  then  in 
Flanders. 

The  solemnities  being  ended,  the  lord  commissioner,  with  the 
nobility  and  barons,  had  a  most  sumptuous  supper  and  banquet  at 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose's  house,  with  concerts  of  all  sorts  of 
musick. 

Nothing  here  w/u  wanting  for  compleating  the  solemnities,  but 
the  good  old  custom  of  a  sermon,  which  (In  regard  of  the  true  and ' 
excellent  character  of  the  great  Montrose,  given  by  that  learned 
and  ever  loyal  Dr.  George  Wishart,  in  his  book  De  Rebus  Mottm 
tis~ro$,  %ce,)  was  the  more  easily  dispensed  with,  and  indeed  it  is  a 
sufficient  monument  to  perpetuate  his  memory  to  eternity :  How. 
ever,  because  the  book  is  in  the  language  of  the  beast,  which  per- 
haps some  will  scruple  at,  and  many  not  understand,  for  their  sa. 
tisf action,  I  have  glanced  at  the  characters  of  these  two  noble  and 
cr,owned  martyrs.  And,  frst,  it  is  known,  that  he  is  head  and  chief 
of  that  most  atfcient  and  famous  family  of  Grahame,  called,  in  our 
old  Scots  language,  the  great  Graem.  The  rise  of  the  race  is  from 
that  Graem  so  famous  in  history,  father-in-law  to  Fergus  the  se« 
cond,  king  of  Scotland,  from  whom  he  received  lands  for  his  signal 
service,  in  demolishing  the  Folium  Severiy  which,  to  this  day,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Graem's  Dike,  and  is  still  in  possession  of 
the  noble  Marquis  of  Montrose  If  the  heroick  actions  of  this  late 
martyr  could  be  more  splendid  by  these  of  his  ancestors,  we  could 
mention  the^  valiant  Grahame,  who  so  often  baffled  the  Danes,  then 
masters  of  England,  and  Sir  John  the  Qraharoe,  who  gave  so  much 
trouble  to  Edward  King  of  England,  who  took  occasion  of  the 
difference  betwixt  Brnce  and  Baliol,  to  invade  our  country's  libera 
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Iil0*  But  ttH»5  tlui  itniy  adneE  of rtiwiaocfcst fite^  I  piM to 
luii<m  tb  otraattjr;  cnlj  tkit^  his  grMidMhear?s mouMy  is  yet 
firesk  for  hfai  gfent  ierrfcte  to-  king  will  cottotrr^-  tetii  u  LM 
Higli  Clitfiioellor  of  Scotlniid,  and  ¥icMfo)r  of  tbib  kiiq;diitiy$  kii 
Mher  iikewisto,  for  his  siaguhir  nbbwadtAy  both  i»f  body  tiid 
Ai«d,  inferior  to  nmie,  -  wJio,  after  be  hadajdqoitted  buli0clf  noit 
b^nofirably  of  Be««nil  royal  ambassAgoi,  was,  to  thegnsat  bat  of 
bis  -e^rofttry,  taken  mwarf  by  uutbaaly  death.  Bat,  to  pads  iivdt 
which  might  be  said  of  the  fame  of  his  progenitocl,  I  cflibll  adqo&iat 
fwk  with  what  I  know  myself  (bati^g^  fol^owed^  him.  several  years 
in 'his  «aip0dition6>  and  what  I  hsie  learned,  frqfm  otbers  of  good 
ftaaie  and  cMdit.  He  wai  of  a  middt^  stattire,  a«d  tepst'exqiii* 
^lely  }>td{»dftiotied  litibs;  his  hair  of  a  light  ohesbut^  bis  oobi^ 
yiesion  fa«twlxt  pale  and  ruddy,  *lds  eye  ffliost  ptantrateg,  thtyugh 
iMclitiing  to  grey  $  his  nose  radier  aquiline '  tbin  otherwise :  As  hd 
iras  strong  6f  body  and  limbs,  so  tras  he  most  kgile,  which  3^ad«  hm 
9tM  most  odiers  in  those  exert^s  where  these  t«ro  kte  requh^d: 
in  riding  the  great  horse,  and  making  n»e  of  hit  arAn,  bd  cam* 
ibort  of  Aobe;  I  neyer  heard  much  of  Ms  delight  in  daooing, 
(hoogh  his  countenance,  and  other  his  'bodily  endowments,  were 
ifClikilLWy  fitting  the  court  as  th^  camp :  In  his  younger  day$  he  tra* 
Veiled  France  and  Italy,  where  be  made  it  his  work  to  ))ick  up  the 
bM  of  their  qualities  necessary  for  a  perlon  of  honour,  having  ren^ 
ilered  himself  perfect  in  the  academies.  His  next  delight  was  to  im* 
f^ove  his  ifttdlectuals,  which  he  did,  by  allotting  a  propOrtieUible 
titoe  tt)  reading,  and  conversing  with  learned  men ;  yet  Mill  s6,  that 
be  used  bis  etercise  as  he  mi^ht  not  foi^t  it:  He  studied  as  much 
'of  the  mathematicks  as  is  required  for  a  soldier;  but  his  great  study 
was  to  read  meti,  and  the  actions  of  great  ni(^ ;  thus  he  spent  three 
years  in  France  and  Italy,  and  had  lurveyed  the  rarities  of  thi 
ea^t^  if  his  domestick  afikirs  had  not  obliged  hi6  return  hoim^  wbish 
chanced  at  the  time  the  late  rebellion  b^an  to'  peep  out )  the  cbn<. 
dpifators,  knowing  his  great  abilities,  and  the  great  elteeita  be  had 
amongst  the  people,  sought  by  all  me^as  to  ensnare  him  with  tfaem* 
selves,  and  so  wrought  in  him  a  discontent,  that,  notadiistandiflg 
bis  grandfather's,  his  father's  eminent  set^iees,^  togelher  with  hit 
bwn  merit  so  highly  deserving,  yet  he  had  oot  the  honour  of  being 
a  counsellor:  Besides,  they  knowing  how  good,  a  patriot  bo  was, 
they  Ifeft  not  that  string  untouched,  by  pensuadlng  that' his  ukajesty 
intended  to  provinciate  us,  and  to  introdikci  popery;  with  wbibh^ 
and  the  like  cunnifig  foi^eries  borne  in  upon  blln  by  some  setting 
Htfcs.  kept  on  purpose  for  that  use,  they  gel  him  to  ateodate  in  the 
taba] ;  but  his  generous  soul,  soon  after  hid  engagemebt,  smoaked 
out  their  hypocrisies  and  rotten  enterprise^  and  from  that  time, 
Which  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1530,  he  abandoned  them, 
and  faced  about  to  his  allt^giance,  resolving  to  sacrifice  all  that  was 
precious  to  him  hi  hts  majesty's  service;  andaecord^gly  discovered 
all  the  engines  of  the  plot,  the  many  cireumstanees  of  which  must 
be  left  to  the  historians  of  the  time.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1643, 
When  a  gre^t  party  of  our  nadon  had  been  iotolted  against  t^  kbig 
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«f  Eiigbnd)  h^  with  tibe  Mp  ^  a  «iioiiiaii4  Irisk^  f«f«  op^«rl«^ 
Bitjtotherojidiwly  tobeiiktlieMfdTMAiidjoiiiWidiliiiD,  widi 
whom  1MB  •ttoUiiliid  aa  amy,  More  oMuMkig  im  the  T«k>iir,  thM 
number  of  the  portoni,  m  wm  Been  in  a  jmt's  tpeee,  ia  'vrUdi  he 
elearlj  gaiiMilea  batticii  where  theie  feU  90^000  of  the  riMl.     la 
the  TOam^^emeat  of  this  terrioe,  thaaghhe  had  aeter  beant  brad  a  ipU 
dieri  jei  he  shewed  admirable  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war 9  aad^ 
though  he  neter  confined  himaelf  to  the  prictiee  of  other  nedtont^ 
yet  he  nerer  did  eay  thing  bat  with  strong  reason,  his  strttagemi 
aeldom  missiag  of  beiog  succesif ul ;  his  vigilaaee  and  toii  were  so 
wonderful,  that  ths  enemy  knew  not  where  he  wis,  till  he  was  on 
theoi,  and  he  agein  net er  ignordnt  of  their  phuse,  strength,  and  amu 
dition.     His  ight  was  stiU  on  the  pbins,  thongh  the  hills  wera 
adTantageous  to  htm,  his  cavalry  not  being  the  fourth  part  of  the 
enemies,  but  all  of  gentlemen,  particularly  of  the  noble  families  of 
Gordoa  and  Ogilvy *    He  shewed  greatest  cheerfulness  in  his  great* 
ast  extremities :  If  his  infantry  at  any  time  scrupled  the  wmttig  of 
little  rirers,  he  was  the  first  who  dismounted  to  shew  others  the 
way,  and  this  banished  ail  repining :    He  accustomed  himself  to 
eoarse  feeding,  and  constant  drinking  of  water;    he  knew  ttey 
were  still  to  be  found,  so  that  the  want  of  delioactea  should  be  ud 
temptation  to  him  to  be  weary  of  the  serrioe.    He  had  many  op^ 
portunities  of  large  sums  of  money,  but  shunned  the  making  use  of 
them,  knowing  he  could  neyer  enjoy  botii  their  hearts  and  purses, 
ever  intimating  to  them  that  his  majesty  demaftded  nothing  but  the 
performance  of  their  duty  in  point  of  aliegianoe.    indeed,  the  proi 
pagators  of  the  good  cause  had  a  religious  way  to  inricfa  tiiemseltes, 
by  flaying  to  the  very  skin  the  royal  pHrty,  whom  they  termed 
Egyptians,     It  Was  wonderful  with  what  d^rterity  he  kept  Ma 
army  intire,  without  pay  or  plunder ;  which  behuTiour  of  his  did 
strangely  undeceiTO  the  people,  that  neither  his  majesty  nor  his  foU 
lowers  were  such  heathens,  as  they  were  held  out  to  tiiem  by  their 
black-mouthed  juries :  Nay,  he  was  nlkost  happy  in  rtotoring  fana* 
ticai  enemies  to  their  wits,  either  by  couTindng  them  of  their  ttto^ 
.  neous  course,  or  persuading  them  to  join  with  him  ;  and  this  wti 
according  to  ooe  of  his  own  principkis,  Tiz.     That  a  person  in 
pnblick  employnkent  should  rather  court  the  people  for  his  prince's 
interest,  than  his  prince  for  his  own.     If  this  rule  were«xactly  foU 
lowed  by  all  favourites,  it  would  Smother  all  dangerous  iMart-bom^ 
ings,  and  contribute  highly  to  secure  the  people's  affections  to 
their  kiag^      His  test  knowledge  in  military  and  state  atihirs  waft 
admirable:  He  was  pleasant  and  witty  in  conversation,  with  an  afi 
fability  in  private  becoming  a  comrade;    scandalous  and  obscene 
wit  durst  not  appear  before  him.      In  this  sort  he  made  war  in 
Scotland  against  his  majesty's  enemies,  for  the  space  of  eighteen 
months,  bearing  the  trophies  of  sii  battles,  with  the  defeat  of  six 
armies :  And,  no  doubt,  he  bad  tfontinued  victorious,  if  the  art  of 
trepanning  had  not  been  prevalent!  However^  tbp  slur  he  received 
at  Philipshaagh  was  not  the  cut.  throat  of  his  majesty's  army ;  for, 
$)l|rQugh  his  enemy,  he  made  ^way  to  his  friends  in  the  north,  though 
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far  .off,  where  hiB  presence  gave  life  to  drooping  spirits',  and  in  a 
ahort  time  made  up  so  considerable  forces^  as  could  give  check  to 
&e  insulting  enemy:  But  his  majesty,  coming  to  Newcastle,  put  a 
lieriod  to  that  war.  Here  our  hero  was  as  conspicuous  for  his  pas- 
siTe  obedience,  as  either  he  or  his  noble  ancestors  were  for  their, 
most  deserving  actions.  His  army  he  had  so  endeared  to  him,  that 
they  would  have  followed  him  npon  any  account;  but,  according 
to  the  commands  received  from  his  majesty,  he  capitulated  nobly 

V  for  these  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  servioe ;  .which 
capitulation  was  most  sacredly  and  inyiolably  kept  by  that  nobla 
person  who  tr^ted  with  him/  The  marquis,  in  obedience  to  his 
maje^'s  orders,  went  to  attend  the  queen's  commands  at  Paris^ 
where  he  stayed  for  some  time,  casting  about  and  designing  in  se- 
veral nations,  what  was  conducible  for  his  majesty's  recovery.  At 
length,  weary  of  delays,  and  impatient  of  action,  he  came  to  be 
surprised,  as  he  was  enterprising  to  come  to  his  ancient  friends, 
whose, gallant  behaviour  in  the  former  war  had  made  both  him  and 
them  so  famous.  I  shall  not  speak  of  his  barbarons  usage,  whilst 
he  was  prisoner,  because  they  were  countrymen,  and  pretended  io 
be  christians ; '  but,  as  to  himself,  never  martyr  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  went  with  greater  chearfulness  to  the  fire,  than  he  did  em- 
brace all  the  indigniti^  put  on  him,  and  all  without  vanity  or  pa- 
geaatry,  as  many  are  used  to  do  on  such  occasions :  His  compo- 
sedness  and  gravity  can  scarce  be  mentioned  without  Hyperbole's : 
When  he  was  reviled,  and  the  lye  put  upon  him   (by  him  whom 

^   Caledonius  called  the  Atiienian  Hocus)  he  returned  no  other  an- 

,  swer,  than  that  he  had  heard  him  speak  to  better«purpose  at  other 
^  times.  He  was  frequent  in  his  devotions  and  heavenly  meditations  ; 
and,  having  reconciled  himself  with  a  true  contrition  to  his  graci- 
ous God,  he  advanced  to  finish  liis  course  with  a  courageous  gra- 
vity, and  pious  mcidesty,  as  his  glorious  martyred  master  had  done 
before ;  which  carriage  turned  the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  who  came 
to  insult  at  (he  butchery,  and  generally  the  barbarity  of  his  usage 
was  condemned  by  all ;  and  truly  it  is  to  be  regretted  to  thi6k  how 

'  some  on  the  scaffold  (especially  a  little  Levite)  laboured  to  discom- 
pose his  soul  by  their  horrid  upbraidings  and  reproaches ;  but  his 
unspeakable  christian  and  mild  behaviour  shew,  how  firmly  it  was 
fixed  in  the  state  of  grace.  I  shall  say  little  more  of  this  great 
martyr,  than  what  was  said  of  the  reverend  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, martyred  on  the  same  account,  wh^  a  worthy  knight 
was,  in  a  contemptible,  jeering  way,  demanded,  what  his  epitaph 
should  be,  he  answered,  tiiat,  so  long  as  St.  Paul's  church  stood, 
and  his  book  was  preserved;  he  could  ndther  waqit  monpment  nor 
epitaph ;  so,  I  say,  so  long  as  his  history  is  in  bdng,  and  the  heaps 

^  of  stones  which  covered  his  enemies  carcasses  in  Tipper-moor, 
Aberdeen,  Ennerlochy,  Aldem,  Alford,  and  Rilsjrth,  are  lasting, 
he  can  neither  want  tUe  one  nor  the  other ;  and  that  is  so  long  as 
there  is  a  summer  to  succeed  the  spring,  and  the  celestial  bodies  to 
terminate  their  usual  course. 
.  A  word  now  to  the  noble  cavalier  that  accompanied  him  in  the 
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•iiMfertMies,  md  witii  the  fame  genfau,  Aongh  in  a  kHcr  apkera. 
He  18  desooided  of  tiiat  andcBt  and  noble  family  of  the  Earls  of 
AiTol,  chief  of  the  name  of  Haj,  lord  high  constable  of  Scotland 
hereditablj.  The  establithnMnt  of  this  family  is  moat  famous  in 
onr  old  records  and  histories,  their  honours  and  estate  ^frere  confer, 
red  by  king  Kenneth  the  tiiiid,  on  this  occanon;  TlMT'Danes,  at  a 
battle,  had  pnt  to  a  disorderly  retraat  the  Soots  army,  which  one 
nained'  Hay,  with  his  three  sons,  being,  asthe  story  goes,  at  the 
plough,  perceimg,  stopped  them  at  a  narrow  pass,  and,  what  with 
threats,  and  what  with  other  pelsnasiTe  notions^  animated  them  to 
rally,  and  to  turn  face,  they  going  on  with  the  f oicmoat,  with  snch 
arms  as  thar  plough^  witii  its  accoutrements,  did  furaish  thcm^ 
where  they  shewed  such  eminence  of  Talonr,  in  a  most  furious 
ebarge,  that  immediately  victory  attended  tiiem,  with  the  total 
oTertbrow  of  the  enemy :  For  which  great  action,  the  king  gave  to 
them  a  falcon's  flight  of  the  choicest  land,  ennobling  tlMm,  and 
giTipg  for  their  arms,  in  a  field  argent,  three  bloody  shields,  a  fal- 
con in  crest,  and  two  savages  for  supporters;  the  motto.  Servo 
Jugmn*  This  noble  rise,  being  mght-handred  years  ago,  may  well 
place  them  amongst  the  most  honourable  familks  in  Europe,  and 
thus  fpr  his  extraction.  Being  the  first  cadet  of  this  family,  his 
y  outh.hood  he  spent  in  Germany,  under  the  command  of  his  uncle, 
the  renowned  Count  Lesly,  great  chamberlain  to  the  Emperor; 
bat,  hearing  that  his  majesty  was  in  war  with  hu  rebds,  he  ehook 
off  all  expectations  of  preferment  there,  and  came  home  with  the 
tender  of  his  serrice  to  his  majesty,  where  first  with  the  giieat  Mar« 
quis  of  Montrose,  and  the  valiant  Lord  OgiWy,  he  gave  many  and 
singnlar  proofs  of  his  prowess  in  his  majesty's  service  in  England, 
till  the  affairs  of  Scotland  drew  him  thither,  in  which  service  with 
.  his  general,  how  eminent  he  was,  his  sufferings  shew;  he  never  dis. 
puted  the  command  put  on,  though  carrying  never  so  many  difl&« 
culties  and  dangers,  which  he  always  judiciously  and  hardily  put  in 
cxecntion.  His  stature  was  much  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose's, 
but  more  square,  of  great  bones,  his  limbs  equally  proportioned, 
of  a  very  flaxen  and  bushy  hur,  his  complexion  rarely  delicate,  red 
and  white  well  mixed,  such  as  a  lady  would  have,  who  would  via 
for  beauty ;  of  disposition  aflbble,  a  stock  of  courage  and  liberality, 
becoming  both  a  soldier  and  gentleman;  his  constancy,  at  his 
death,  shews  well  he  repented  nothing  he  did,  in  order  to  his  alle- 
giance, and  his  majesty's  service,  to  the  great  shame  of  those  who 
threatened  him  with  their  apoeryphal  excommunications,  to  which 
he  gave  no  more  place,  than  our  saviour  to  the  devil's  temptations. 
He  was  murdered  the  next  day  after  his  general,  the  lord  marquis. 
Many  other  noble  gentlemen's  murders,  in  the  same  nature,  I  will 
not  name  at  this  time;  yet  I  cannot  pass  that  of  John  Spotswood, 
grandchild  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  died  in  exile, 
and  nephew  to  the  great  Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  butchered  in  the 
like  manner.  This  young  gentleman,  on  his  knees,  ready  to  lay  bis 
head  on  the  block,  had  these  sdf-same  following  words,  ^  O  Lord, 
whe  hast  been  graciously  pleased  ^to  bring  me  through  ^e  wilder- 
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M8f  of  titti  worid,  I  trait  td  iWs  time,  thou  wiit  wttft  m  m^r  IMs 
sfs  of  blood  to  ihj  ktat tiolj  Cuan/  To  whieh  humnlj  cjacsla. 
tioa^  a  muiiitef ,  atnidiiig  Ivf ,  repiki,  ^Taketeat,  takote^  sir, 
that  yen  dBOwn  not  by  tbe  gate;'  an  OLpptnAon  snffielfmt  to  bave 
dktractid«|ovdiBar78oal,  bvtoiur  c]iristUai  nav^  aniwered,  ^He 
bopod  he  im.no  Egyptian  ;>  vbkh  be  deliiicrad  with  sgeb  cbn^tioa 
inodaftty,  that  tbe  kittt  state  airay  in  tiie  e»owd,  bc^geonfoanded. 
His  as^a,  Sir  Hobart,  if  ai  no  otberwise  dealt  with  by  anoiber  of 
tba  bf etiiren,  baiwg  on  the  scaffokl  at  St.  Andrews,  for  the 
nmm  jnst  oansa:  In  bis  speesb  to  tiio  poojde,  while  he  was  recom- 
meawf  to  tiMm  tbeur  duty  and  oboiteiioe  to  tb^  bing,  especially  so 
goad  a  king,  one  teulerrapted  bim,  and  forbade  the  people  to  be- 
iaava  Mm,  being  Ihe  ton  of  a  faiaa  pqro|»bet^  meaning  that  great  light 
kt  tiie  sburob,  his  Ihtiier,  the  archbishop  of  the  place.  Hence  may 
the  paopia  leam^  if  they  offgbt  io  tnist  the  doctrine  of  their  slle- 
giancs  to  snoh  ones,  who  drench  themselves  in  the  blood  of  the  best 
aabjacts,  whose  fsme  and  acts  sbali  serve  as  eiamples  of  future  loy. 
tf ty,  galUnrtiy,  and  piaty.  And  it  h.  hoped  that  none  will  be  90 
mad  i§aia,  as  to  womlnp  meteon^  when  God  Abnighty  Imth  pro- 
vided  a  dibimg  sun^  onr  lawfal  snd  dread  sovereign,  whom  God 
loogpraervc    Amen,  Amen. 

hmusirtaM  9&rtB  NaibUUMUj  inmq»aM4m  Magnanimiiatis^  incon- 

taminmii  HanarU^  ttnd  kUemeresfm  PideiUaiiSy  Magni 

Grami  nemariiB  Sacrum. 

SI  quis  hie  iacet  qnaBrisi  Tiator,  Magnus  Hip  est  Uto  Montis-rosa- 
rum  Marchio,  generosi  Genii  snae^  hmim  genarosu^  hasir^;  qm 
rirescuntibus  adhuc  (licet  anaojis)  Majorum  suomq»  pa|iiu9>  tot 
victrices  copt^^cuit  laurps,  ut  si  omi^es  IIU  hmp  UiH  40  Uma  hie 
XUU  omnibus  plus  glpri^  contulerit  scire  sit  pcifaf^  Hi^  <Mt  NoUlis 
JUe  Montis-rosarum  Marchio ;  qui  si  pro^api^  an  virt^teillustrlor, 
<;on3JUo  an  d^^t^r^  promptior,  aiL]?»  an  casUri^  cbaripr?  j^ripcipibus 
sui9  m  eiiterts  gratior,  perdueHioaiB  mallcMS  dMrior, «»'  mooarchi^ 
asgertor  acrlpr,  fama  an  fortune  ^laripr,  in  viti  d^nique  iaf ignior, 
iM  in  mprtQ  constantjor  exstiterit  dlct^  difficile  •  Hie  j^st,  Viator^ 
Magnus  Ille  Pux,  dy^um  »iii  sa^cnli  fa^^il^.princepi:  Piiy,  qm  eiuii 
peditiim  m^nipula  (ne  dicam  ^cercUylp)  pen4  ineripi,  viotuP  et 
amictusinop^^cayjiee^iqiiitati,  diici9 magnapimitati,  €4gl^^.con- 
fisp  suis,  ingentQs  hoitium  asies  armatas  d^pdeciip  i^ensJuQi.  (plus 
minus)  spatio  septi^s  Vidit,  Vicit,  Pclevit*  Majora  hfeq  (3a^»ris 
OculatI  victorii.  ^  §Qd  prph  iostabiiem  lubrici  fati  rotaml  (im  ar- 
ina,  castra,  pppida,  turret,  propognaculai  qui  frtgiis,  famem,  sitiso, 
inaccessa  montium  juga,  immo  ompia  $uperare  conisneverat^  tan- 
dem maligno  fcrtunae  errore  victus,  nequissimd  hostibii9  traditns, 
quid  non  passus!  Protomartyris  regis  »v^  martyr  p^diss^qims,  plu# 
quam  barbaro  inimicorum  furdri  (nisi  tam  gen^rpao  sanguine  im«- 
placabili)  et  effrssnss  praestigi^torum  Oruidum  inf ol^n^im  victiina 
oblatus^  invictam  malis^xspiravti  aiiimam*  Sic  concidit  I^obite 
illud  diadematis  jfulcruui,  sic  oocidit  re^pWndeos  lUc  Cdt^doAii^ 
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Phosphonif ,  tic  oecnbak  Magnus  ille  MaHis  ANimiiiis,  et  cnm 
illo  mucnla  qaMue  sopeHUtantis  Virtniis  soboles,  per  obstetrices 
indigenasy  ipsis  iEgjrptits  crndeliares,  trucldata.  Post  undeoen^ 
nium  ossa  effodi,  membra  recolfigi,  et  per  Proceres  et  regni 
Comitia  i  Cceaobio  regio  S.  Croeis  per  Metn>p<^im  snmmo  cum 
f  plendore  ad  .^des  D.  Mgt&h  sacris  comilata,  impensis  siiis  regiis 
dub  hoc  Motiumento  loagnMco  com  Ato  svo  Nobili  quondam 
Scotie  pro  rege  sepeHrt  mandavitAogustissiitttitRegum  CAROLUS 
II.  imperio  suo  diWnitUB  testitiitus.  Vale,  Viator,  et  quisquis  es. 
immensam  serenisaimi  Principis  erga  raos  pietatem,  et  PosUiu* 
miynhunc  Magni  Gmmi  pHstintt  suae  glorl«  r^mvi  cole  TrU 
umphum* 

J.  B.  Miles  Philo-Gramns  Po. 

Ji  the  Funerals  of  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Montrose^  1661. 

HERE  reinterr'd  Montrose  lies,  tbosgb  not  all, 
As  if  too  narrow  were  onQ  funeral* 
So  Orpheus'  corpse,  discerp'd  by  wicked  fury. 
His  friends  Apollo  and  the  muses  bwry. 
That  head,  his  enemies  trophy*  and  their  shame, 
Which  oft  had  been  a  Gorgon  unto  tiiem ; 
,  The  badge  of  their  fool  perfidy  und  pride, 

When  to  thdr  sovereign's  view  they  own'd  the  dead ; 
Had  scarce  been  three  months  mounted,  wbenas  all 
'     Like  Caesar  undet  Pompey's  statue  fall  x 

Brought  down  by  their  own  Akis,  and  that  sin, 
Whicb  like  the  sin  of  Nebat's  son  had  been. 
Ten  years  the  land's  deb^uicb,  religion's  mock, 
Drew  on  for  t^n^years  m#re  a  foreign  yoke; 
Till,  by  the  reToIfiOon  of  heaven's  face, 
Montrose  gets  glory,  and  the  l4«id  gets  grace- 
When  after  ages  sthal)  recount  his  worth, 
And  read  his.  victories  on  Dee,  Tay,  Forth ; 
Atchievements  noble  of  ak>yat  band 
Upon  a  btainsiok  Ca^ption  of  the  lft«d : 
His  eonduct^  Ms  submission  to  the  crown, 
T'advance  arm'd  or  unarm'd*  a4id  lay  aress  down : 
His  scorn  of  lecf^,  eare  of  keeping  faith, 
His  matchless  constancy  in  meeting  death. 
.They'll  doubt  what  epithets,  great^  generous 
Suit  best,  or  loyal,  or  magnanimous.  * 

Whether  more  splendor  to  his  name  do  bring, 
His  actings,  or  his  sufferings  for  his  king. 

W.  D. 

^^OME  here  and  read  varieties, 
^--^A  man  of  contrarieties 
Most  loyal  to  his  king,  although 
A  traitor  to  the  kingdom:  So 
His  country.men  he  still  oppressed: 
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Tet  stiik  his  Prince's  wrongs  redress'd. 
He  did  invade  his  native  land,    . 
Yet  wanted  ne'er  his  king's  comnuind : 
His  countiy-men  he  fought,  he  k'ill'd, 
Yet  ne'er  but  traitors  blood  he  jspili'd^ 
He  scourg'd  the  land,  did  tyrannise,  • 
Yet  only  rebels  did  chastise. 
He  caus'd  the  subjects  liberties j 
Advanc'd  the  king's  prerogatives  ;  . 
Our  edicts  he  did  still  neglect,  ^ 
Th'  ancient  laws  he  did  respect  £  ' 
An  apostate  he  branded  was, 
Yet  still  muntain'd  the  good  old  cause: 
He  lik'd  not  well  our  church's  form, 
Yet  to  the  scriptures  did  conform^ 
.  He's  excommunicate,  and  why? 
He  sinn'd  too  much  in  loyalty. 
He  dies  a  rebel  to  the  crown. 
Yet  for  Jhe  king  his  life  lays  down : 
He'spunish'd  as  amnrtherer, 
Yet's  hang'd  a  valiant  martyr: 
His  courage  here  was  sole  Roman, 
His  imitation's  Christian. 
Our  wits  consult  him  how  to  shame 
And  yet  our  wits  procare  his  fame: 
Alive  and  dead  thus  he  doth  prove 
The  equal  but  of  hate  and  love. 

Expect  not  here,  in  things  complext, 
That  mid.mouth'd  distinction  'twixt 
True  and  false :  And  such  like  moe, 
'Twixt  really  and  deemed  so :   . 
To  reconcile  thy  doubts.    Attend 
Till  our  posterity  shall  lend 
Tiieir  sense  upon  the  matter;  so 
The  mother  then  shall  let  thee  know 
The  daughter,  polish'd  fair  and  clear  • 
From  errors.     Then  perhaps  you'll  hear 
Them  say.  His  life's  his  country's  fame, 
His  usage  and  his  death  their  shame. 

IN  vain  thou  looks  that  I  should  show, 
Whose  ashes  here  doth  sleep  below  : 
For,  if  thou  wouldst  acquainted  lie 
'  With  his  great  parts  and  virtues  high, 
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« Consult  with  after-times,  they'll  tell 
What  we  delight  not  to  reveal. 
Our  off.spring  will  the  truth  discover. 
Where  we  took  pains  the  truth  to  smother: 
Advise  with  times-rccorder:  Come, 
He'll  give  you  reasons  why  we're  dumb ; 
My  prince  bids  me  but  only  say, 
Montrose's  bones  we  here  did  Jay; 
The  pious  dust  forbids  mo  breath 
Aught  of  his  usage  or  his  death, 
Lest  sober  infidels  should  spy 
Our  church's  weakness,  and  deny  ^ 

The  gospel  for  oar  sakes,  and  cry, 
'His  death's  his  country's  obloquy.' 

On  the  great  Montrose. 

>  CERAPHIC  Soul,  what  heavenly  powers'  combine 
•^  To  r&.inter  these  sacred  bones  of  thine? 
'rhy  glorious  relicts,  by  malice  bonds  detain'd 
In  silent  grave,  will  no  more  be  rcstrain'd, 
But  must  appear  in  triumph,  glad  to  s^ 
The  blessed  year  of  Britons  jubilee : 
Should  there  a  Phoenix  from  thy  ashes  rise, 
Would  not  all  nations  it  idolatrise  ? 
Thy  noble  stem  and  high  extraction 
Was  beautified  with  such  perfection. 
As  makes  thee  still  to  be  thy  nation's  glory, 
Europe's  great  wonder,  stately  tlicme  of  story : 
Thy  valorous  actings  far  transcend  the  praise 
Of  tongues  or  pens,  or  these  my  rural  lays; 
Therefore  I  must  so  high  a  subject  leave. 
And  what  I  cannot  speak,  or  write,  conceive. 

Mr.  John  Chalmers. 

J  Reflection  on  the  first  and  second  Funerals  of  the  great 
Montrose. 

AMAZED  with  these  glorious  shews,  I  find 
A  crowd  of  fancies  struggling  in  my  mind  ; 
S^S^ci'tng  me  in  a  doubt,  which  will  be  chief, 
A  grievous  joy  or  a  rejoicing  grief. 
While  I  behold  the  ttophies-of  thy  worth, 
With  all  this  joy  and  splendor  now  set  forth  ;  ^ 

And  hear  thy  name,  perfumed  by  the  state, 
With  titles  of  so  loyal  and.  so  great; 
And  see  pure  honour  in  so  lofty  strains, 
Hov'ring  above  thy  late  disdain'd  remains. 
Thy  parboii'd  parched  head,  an  J  thy  dry  bones, 
Courted  by  Mars  and  Pallas  both  at  ouce. 
▼  OL.  vn.  ji 
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Thy  ccmq tiering,  palm  nvith  loading  higher  risa, 

And,  in  the  treasury  pf  thy  growing  praise, 

Each  cast  his  mite :  And  here  thy  en'mies  cry 

Hosanna  now  for  their  late  Crucify. 

To  see  thy  friends  their  honour  yel  retain, 

Rearing  thy  trophies  with  triumphant  train : 

This  oYer  treason  adds  a  victory  more, 

A  seventh  conquest  to  the  six  t>efore. 

To  see  thy  torments  traYelUug  with  thy  praise, 

And  thy  herse  crowned  with  thy  conquering  bays: 

To  see  thy  pains,  thy  infamy,  thy  death, 

Give  life  to  loyaity,  to  honour  breath ; 

That  after  thee  these  virtues  may  reTiTe^ 

And  in  thy  glorious  issue  ever  lire. 

These  do  commence  our  joys,  these  expiate 

Our  former  crimes,  althaugh  they  came  too  late. 

And  yet  our  griefs  from  that  same  fountain  spring, 

He's  dead,  for  whom  our  jovial  ecchoes  ring.  . 

He's  dead,  the  shame  of  all  our  British  story. 

He's  dead,  the  grace  of  all  our  Scottish  glory. 

YalouT*s  great  Mimon,  the  true  antidote 

Of  all  disgrace  that  e'er  defam'd  a  Scot. 

The  Qower  and  Phoenix  of  a  loyal  stem, 

In  Charles's  crown  the  most  illustrious  gem. 

And  yet  this  gem  is  broke,  this  Phoenix  dead, 

This  glory  burled,  Mimon  murdered. 

A  sight  would  made,  had  he  been  theve  to  see't, 

Argus  with  all  his  eyes  turn  Heraclit :  ' 

Would  metamorphos'd  Mars  to  Niobe, 

And  turn'd  the  world  all  but  to  one  great  eye, 

To  have  delug'd  that  ghastly  t-uef  ul  place 

Where  Albion's  faith,  and  honour,  buried  was: 

A  place  which  ever  wise  posterity 

Shall  stile,  hereafter,  second  Calvary. 

It  lyas  no  dint  of  steel,  nor  force  of  arms, 

Nor  traitors  plots  that  did  procure  his  harins« 

To  encounter  and  to  conquer,  all  did  see, 

Was  one  to  him  ;  at  his  nativity. 

He  had  Mars  in  the  ascendant,  whose  bright  flame 

Made  mighty  nations  tremble  ai  his  name* 

Valour  with  valour,  force  with  force  controul 

He  then,  he  only  could :  But's  loyal  soul 

To  be  a  willing  victim  thought  it  meet, 

W^hile  monarchy  lay  bleeding  at  his  feet; 

For.  seeing  Charles  first  r^n  that  sad  disaster, 

In  that  same  cup  he  pledg'd  his  royal  master. 

And  now,  and  not  till  nOw,  that  ioyal  spirit 

Hath  got  the  honour  dueunt<»his  merit. 

But  since  a  sehedule  will  not  quit  the  scofe,    : 

Fit  for  great  volumes ;  here  I'll  give  it  Q*er. 
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Too  mean  a  tribute  of  a  slow-pacM  rerse 
Is  the  aflfectory  to  so  great  a  herse. 
Or  he  or  hear'n  must  make  the  epUaph, 
That  wili  be  fit  for  such  a  noble  gniTe. 
He  did ;  and,  after  the  solemnity, 
Et'h  hear'n  itself  did  weep  his  elegy. 

Dignum^ imuie  irirum  musmvetai  mori, 

IN  patriara,  regem^  legis  ceu  perfidus  hostit 

Pro  patrii,  rege,  &  legibus  occabui ; 
Legibus  antiqnis  patriae  regique  fidelis, 

A  patriA,  rege,  k  legibus  intunuior. 

Go,  passenger,  persuade  the  world  to  trust, 
Thou  saw  iutomb'd  the  great  Montrose's  dost: 
But  tell  not  that  he  d j'd,  nor  how,  nor  why  ? 
Dissuade  them  in  the  truth  of  this  to  pry : 
Befriend  us  more,  and  let  them  ne'er  proclaim 
Our  nobles  weakness,  and  our  cpun  try's  shame. 

The  noble  ashes  here  shall  only  tell 
That  they  were  buried,  not  how  they  fell ; 
For  faithful  patriots  should  ne'er  proclaim 
Such  acts  as  do  procure  their  country's  shame. 

Let  it  content  thee,  passenger,  that  I 
Can  tell  thee  here  intosib'd.  my  bones  do  lie* 
Do  not  enquire  i£  e'er  I  died,  or  why  ? 
Speak  nought  of  crnel  rage,  hate,  or  enfry, 
Learn  only  thb.  His  malice  to  rcreal 
Our  country's  shame,  but  duty  to  conceal. 


SEMPER   IIDEM: 

OR, 

A  PARALLEL  BETWIXT  THE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN' 
FANATICKS. 


la  the  tatter  nmo,  lome  ibaU  deptrt  tnm  the  Faith,  giving  heed  to  Mdodng  Spirits,  eaA 
Doctrines  of  Dcrils. 

Loodoo:  Printed  for  Richard  Lpwndt,  at  the  Whit.cLion,  in  St.  Paul'i'Church 
Yard,  ove(-agaiast  the  tittle  North-Door,  1661. 

Quarto,  MntMRing  tmaittf-fimr  Pugm. 


TO  rnt  BEADia. 

Ansa  thiB  gi^atdiitarbaiice,  whkh  the  Fanatidu  g^w  the  City  of  I^don,  and 
other  parts  of  this  Kingdom,  in  January,  16«0,  and  the  reading  thair  p«nicKm» 
paiiiphlet,  intiUed, « A  Door  of  Hope ;  or,  A  Call  and  Dccraration  fopthe  Oathei^ 
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Jng  together  of  Ihe  first  ripe  Fruits  unto  the  Standard  of  our  tord  King  Jesus:* 
I  began  to  reflect  dpon  what  I  had  many  years  sirtce  read,  touching  their  pre- 
decessors, in  oar  histories  and  chroniclesj  and,  upon  a  re-perusal  of  them,  I 
found  niucli  of  what  the  worst  of  our  modern  Fanaticks  have,  in  these  late  dayi, 
acted  and  atteinpted,.to  be  strangely  copied  out  to  their  hand,  by  their  brethren 
in  the  former  age ;  and  this,  for  the  most  part,  in  so  exact  a  parallel  of  particu- 
lars, persons  and  circumstances,  that  I  thouph^^the  publication  of  tome  of  those 
histories  in  brief,  with  the  tragical  ends,  which  those  sectaries  received, 
•a  a  just  reward  of  their  impiety  and  treason,  might,  if  not  deter  the  remnant 
of  them,  from  holding  such  blasphemous  opinion's  towards  God,  or  ever  attempt- 
inp  such  treasons  against  the  king,  yet,  at  least,  confirm  good  Christians,  in  a  set- 
tled religion  tawards  the  one,  and  encourage  good  subjects  i&  a  perfect  loyalty 
to  the  other. 

IN  the  year  1414,  Henry  the  Fifth,  king  pf  England,  keeping 
his  Christmas,  saith  Stow,  at  his  manner  of  Eliham,  seven  miles 
from  London,  received  notice,  that  certain  persons  Had  conspired 
to  have  taken ,^  or  suddenly  slain  him,  and  his  brethren,  on  the 
twelfth-day  at  night;  to  wit,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Sir  Roger  Atton, 
and  others;  whereupon  he  sent  to  the  mayor  of  London  to  arrest 
all  such  suspicious  persons,  &c.  and  removed  himself  privately  to  v 
Westminster,  went  into  St.  Giles's-fields  at  midnight,  where  divers 
were  taken,  &c.  and,  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  sixty-nine  of  them 
were  condemned  of  treason  at  Westminster;  of  which,  on  the 
morrow,  thirty-seven  of  them  were  hanged  in  St  Giles's^fields,  &c. 
And,  shortly  after,  Sir  Roger  Acton  was  apprehended,  and,  on  the 
tenth  of  February,  drawn,  hanged,  and  buried  under  the  gallows. 

Sir  John  Oldcastle,  some  three  y^ars  after^  waa  taken  by  chance 
in  the  territory  of  the  Lord  Powis,  in  the  borders  of  Wales,  not 
Without  danger  and  hurt  to  some  that  took  him;  nor  could  he  him- 
self be  laid  hold  en  before  he  was  wounded,  and  was  so  brought 
up  to  London  in  a  litter  during  the  parliament,  and.  there  examined, 
indicted^  &c.  :'-To=  which,  he  having  made  a  resolute  an^Swer,  was, 
for  the  aforesaid  treason  and  other  conspiracies,  condemned  to  be 
drawn,  and  hanged  upon  a  gallows,  as  a  traitor,  and  to  be  burnt, 
as  an  heretick,  hanging  upon  the  same;  whi(fh  judgment  was  exe- 
cuted upon  him  on  the  fourteenth  of  December,  in  St.  Giles's-fields ; 
where  many  honourable  persons  being  present,,  the  last  words  ho 
spoke  wei-e  to  Sir  Thomas  Copingham,  adjuring  him.  That,  if  nc 
saw  him  rise  from  death  to  life  again  the  third  day,  he  would  pro- 
cure, that  his  sect  might  be  in  peace.  '    ■  '     . 

^  Tania  prcedtcius  fait  dementia^  says  Wahirigham,  ufpufarefse 
post  triduum  a  morte  resurrecturum.  This  Oldcastle  was  grown 
io  great  a'Fanatick,  that  he  persnadpd  himself,  he  should  Hse  agaiit 
the  third  day,  as  another  saviour  of  his  sectaries. 

Now,  if  you  would  know  of  what  partkularsect  these  two  rebel 
knights,  and  their  adherents  were,  our  chronologers  will  tell  you, 
they  were  (according  to  the  appellation  of  those 'times)  Lollards, 
or  Wickliffians,  which  may  also,  be  jgathered  from  Mr.  Fox's  Acts 
and  Monuments,  where  he  says,  his  martyrs  were,  in  some  places^ 
caFlefd,  poor  people  of  Lions;  in  other  t)lflce<;,  Lollards;  indthiers,- 
Xurrfiluplns  ^and  Chagnards,  but  moist  commonly  Waldois.     And^ 
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in  another  place,  he  represents  the  picture  of  the  baming  and  hang, 
ing  of  dirers  persons  counted  for  l^Uards  in  Henr^  the  Fifth's 
time,  which  were  of  this  gang,  that  is,  all  really   Kanaticks,  as 
plainly  appears  by  their  being  all  guid^  by  the  same  fantastical ' 
spirit. 

Mr.  Fuller  (argoing  the  case  of  this  Sir  John^  whether  innocent 
or  nocent,  a  saint  or  a  here(ick)  at  last  resolves  thus:  The  records 
of  the  Tower  and  acts  of  parliament,  wherein  he  was  solemnly  con- 
demned for  a  traitor,  as  well  as  heretick,  challenge  belief.--^ f^et 
Mr.  Fox  therefore  be  his  compurgator,  1  dare  not.  Thus  Mr.* 
Fuller^  ai^frank  ingenious  pen.  ^ 

The  Jjollards  were  so  called,  from  one  Walter  Lollard,  a  Getr 
man,  the  first  auihor  of  this  sect,  who  lived  about  the  year  1315, 
and  wa^  infected  with  divers  errors  and  heresies,  which  yet  did  not 
get  much  footing  in  Christendom,  till  such  time  as  John  Wickliff, 
curate  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire,  about  the  year  1 380,  did* 
espouse  their  tenets,  and  augment  their  number;  ot  whom  Dr. 
Heylin,  in  his  learned  Certamen  Epistolare,  says  thus,  Though  he 
held  many  points  against  those  of  Home,  yet  had  his  field  more 
tares  than  wheat;  and  that,  amongst  many  other  errors,  he  main- 
tained these : 

1.  That  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  nothing  else  but  a  piece  of 
bread. 

9.  That  priests  hare  no  more  authority  to  administer  sacra- 
ments than  laymen. 

3.  That  all  things  ought  ^to  be  in  common. 

4.  That  it  is  as  lawful  to  christen  a  child  in  a  tub  of  water  at 
home,  or  in  a  ditch  by  the  way,  as  in  a  font^stonein  the  church.  '/ 

5.  That  His  as  lawful  at  all  times  to  confess  unto  a  layman  as-to ' 
a  priest. 

6.  'fhat  it  is  not  necessary  or  profitable  to  hare  any  church  or' 
chapel  to  pray,  or  perform  diTine  service  in. 

7.  That  buryings  in  the  churchyard  are  unprofitable  and  rain. 

8.  That  holydays  instituted  by  the  church  are  not  to  be  obi^r*' 
Ted  and  kept  in  rererencc*,  inasmuch  as  all  days  are'  alike. 

'  9.  That  it  is  sufficient  to  belicTe,  though  a  matr  do  ho   good' 
works  at  all. 

10.  That  no  human  laws  or  constitutions  do  oblige  a  christian. 

'    11.  That  God  nerer  gare  grace  or  knowledge  to  a  great  person ' 
or  rich  man,  and  that  they  in  no  wise  follow  the  same. 
To  these  other  authors  add  that  he  held  : 
1%  That  any  layman  may  preach  by  his  o^n  authority,  wtHi^ut' 
license  of  the  ordinary. 

-  1 3.  That  the  infant,  though  he  die  unbaptlsed,  is  saved ^  &c.  ' 
14.  That  all  sins  are  notabolfshed  by  baptism. 
Mr.  Fuller,  In  his  church-history.  Lib.  it,  P.  129,  says  in  the 
margin,  Wickliff  guilty  of  many  errors;  and  proceeds  to  enume-' 
rate,  as  well  the  abovementioned,  jis  many  more  wherewith  he  stood 
charged,  and  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Constance,  in  those 
tiiaea  the  supreme  spicitaal  authority  ia  the  w<Arld.- 

a3 
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^  Who  seei  no^,  amongst  ihe&9,  the, principal  teoetft  of  o«f  Aao- 
l^pUsts,  Fiftb-monarchymen,  Levellers^  and  Quakers,  now  bran- 
ched  out  from  that  seoiisary  into  particHlar  spcts  ?  And  tbat  ^either 
these  tiOllards  nor  Wickliffians  if  ere  e?ev  held,  for  true  ftlrotestants, 
appears  by  this,  that  the  oath  which  every  sheriff  of  England  .took 
at  the  entering  into  that  office,  as  well  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisa. 
b;9th  and  King  James,  as  o^  the  late  King  Charles  of  blessed  me« 
iQory,  had  this  express  clause  in  it.  That  he  should  seek  to  suppress 
all  errors  and  heresies,  (^pmmonly  called  Lollaries,  and  should  be 
assistant  to  the  commissaries  and  ordinary  in  chnrck  matters. 

In  the  year  14^89  father  Abraham,  a  poor  old  man  of  Cokhes* 
ter,  with  John  Wa4don  and  William  White,  -apostate  priests  and 
WickliSians,  were  condemned  and  bnrnt  for  theijr  heresies  under 
King  Hen ry  the  Six  th. 

In  the  year  1535,  the  twenty-seventh  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
twenty«five  Hereticks  were  examined  in  SL  Paul's  Chnrck,  iiOn- 
don;  whose  opia ions  were,  1.  That  in  Christ  are  not  two  na^. 
tiires.  2.  That  Cbri&t  neither  took  flesh  nor  blood  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  9.  That  chiUrei>  born  of  infideks  shall  be  saved,  4.  That 
baptism  of  children  is  to  no  effect.  6.  That  the  saerameat  of 
Christ's  body  is  but  bread  only.  6.  That  whosoever  ainaeth  wit- 
tjqgl J,  after  baptism,  sinneth  deadly  and  cannot  be  saved.  Four., 
teen  of  these  were  condemned  of  obstinate  heresy ;  a  man  and  a 
w(>mao  of  them  weve  burnt  in  Smithfieid,  the  other  twelve  were 
sent  to  other  towns  to  be  burnt. 

In  the  year  1 538,  the  thirtieth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  four  Ana« 
lyyxti&ts,.  ^re^  menaad  one  womaq,  bore  faggots  at  Paul's  Crops, 
and  soon  after  a  man  and  a  woman  were  burnt  in  Smithfield^  for 
^J}f^&9  ^^^^  chiMtren  ought  to  be  bapiti^  of  necessity,  or,  if 
they  were,  then  that  they  must  be  baptist  again,  when  they  come 

In  the  same  year,  John,  Lambert,  alias  Nichokon,  a  pnest  of 
Nqiffolk,  fled  out  of  Ejsgbnd  and  became  a  Zwinglian,  of  whom 
tl^us.  Mr,  F93(:  Forasmuch  as  priests  in  those  days  could  not  be 
permitted  to  i^afe  wives,  Lambert  left  his  pfiesthood,  and  applied 
])imself  to  if^  func^tvpni  of  ibeacbiag,  intendlag  shortly  after  to  be 
fre^  of  the  grossers,  and  to  marry,  &c. 

.4fter  his  reton  iftto  England,  he  waaaoitused  of  ZwingUanism, 
b^P^.Tayloi;:  A  man,  sfttth  Fox,  in  those  days  not  much  disa. 
grceing  from  thq  gospel,  iambent  apfiealed  to  Kiog  Henry  the 
Eighth,  as  hea^^  of  the  chureh,  who  favourably  consented  to  hear 
h^4^ii;a.da3^  a|»fK>i»t«d,  in  Weatntinstei-HaH;  where  the  king, 
Cranmer  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Barnes,  withdivevs  other 
bishopsy.  and  many  of  Ike  nobility  aod»  king's  council,  w^e  pre- 
sent :  The  chief  article  against  him,  then  insbted  upon^  was  the 
refil  pr^«eace  in  the  sacrameittv  though.  1^  held  several  othea  tenets 
of  Wi/?VUff,  as^Tbat  alt  Christian  men  wiere  priests,  that  li^-mnn 
n^ight  prqacl^9  &o.  And,  after  mack  time  spent  in  heasiag  whai 
.  hie.coul^;  say,  the  kiag  at  laat  asked  him  posiliyely,  ^Dost  thou  say 
it  is  the  body  of  Qkrist^.of  wilt  thou  deny  iif  After  soora  eiasiaiis> 
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Lmberl  i^d  si  lait^  «I  deaj  it  Co  be  Ae  body  of  Christ;'  «Mark 
well,  said  the  kiej^,  lor  new  thou  shall  be  c6ndemiied  hj  Chriit't 
own  words  i  Hoc  est  corpus  meum;  This  is  mj  body.' 

After  thif,  the  king  oi^ed  him  pardon,  if  he  would  renoonce 
his  opinions;  bnt,  Lambert  refitsing,  the  king  said,  ^Thenthoomnsi 
die,  foe  I  will  not  be  a  patron  of  Hereticks ;'  and  so  commanded 
the  Lord  Cromwell  to  read  the  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
him,  which  he  did  ont  of  a  schedule,  and  Lambert  Was  accordingly 
burnt  in  Smith£e1d,  Anno  ld38, 

Thk  Cromwell,  says  Mr.  Fox,  was  at  that  time  the  chief  friend 
of  the  gospellers;  and  here  is  much  to  be  marvelled  at,  to  see  how 
vnfortonateiy  it  came  to  pass  In!  this  matter,  that  Satan  did  here 
perform  the  condemnaf  iun  of  Lambert,  by  no  other  ministers  than 
the  gospellers  themsel? es,  Craomer,  Cromwell,  Dr.  Taylor,  and 
Barnes. 

In  the  year  1539,  31  Hen.  Till,  one  Manderil,  Collins,  and 
another,  all  Anabaptists,  were  examined  in  St.  Margaret's  church, 
and,  being  condemned,  were,  on  the  third  of  May,  burnt  in  the 
highway,  between  Southwark  and  Newington. 

In  the  year  1549,  and  tiiird  of  Edward  the  Sixtii,  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  with  other  bishops  and  doctors  his  assistants,  oondemnea 
certain  Anabaptists,  whereof  some  recanted,  and^bore  fttggots  at 
PanPs  cross,  and  Colchester,  &c. 

In  the  year  1555,  3  Philip  and  Mary,  William  Flower,  of 
Snowhill  in  Cambridgeshire,  a  professed  Monk  and  Priest  in  the 
Abbey  of  Ely,  left  his  oider,  took  a  wife,  and  tumed«Wickliffiany 
and,  on  Christmas.day,  in  the  same  year,  being  possessed  with  an 
high  faoatick  spirit,  went  to  Westminster,  where  finding  a  priest, 
called  John  Chcltham,  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  to  the  people  in  St.  Margaret's  church,  and  being  mored  by 
God's  spirit,  as  he  said,  he  pulled  ont  his  whiniard,  or  wood-knife, 
which  he  wore  by  his  side^  and  grievously  wounded  the  said  priest 
In  dirers  places,  both  of  his  head,  arm,  and  band;  and,  in  all  like^ 
lihood,  would  have  slain  him,  if  the  people  had  not  interposed  and 
apprehended  him.' 

This  impious  sectary  did  afterwards,  as  Mr.  Fox  relates,  say  in 
Newgate,  1  cannot  express  with  my  mouth  Uie  great' mercies  that 
God  hath  shewed  on  me  in  this  thing,  which  I  repent'not ;  and  that 
he  was  compelled  to  it  by  the  spirit,  &c.  and  sure  of  his  salvation* 
For  tins  most  barbarous  act,  and  most  intolerable  disturbance  of 
the  way  then  established,  he  was  condemned  and  burnt:  Yet  Mr. 
Fox  unwarily  (to  say  no  worse)  conclodeth.  Thus  endured  thlff 
constant  witness  and  faithful  serrant  of  God,  William  Flower,  the 
extremity  of  the  fire,  ftc. 

In  the  same  year  1565,  thomas  Ireson,  a  carpenter,  was  con* 
demned  andbomt,  for  holding,  among  other  Anabaptistical  opini. 
ons,  That  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  a  sign  and  token  of  Christ,< 
as  circumcision  was,  and  no  otherwise;  and  beiieted,  that  his  sinr 
were  not  washed  away  thereby,  but  his  body  only  washed,  for  his 
sina  are  waslted  away  only  by  Christ's  blood.     And,  concorninf 
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the  holy  commiiDibs,  he  beiiered  it  to  be  a  Tery  idol,  and  detMt* 
able  before  God ;  and  that  all  ceremonies  used  in  the  churchy  were 
SQpeVstitious  and  aaught,  &c. 

Cornelius  Bnngay,  a  capper  of  Coventry^  was  also  burnt  in  that 
city,  for  the  same  opinions,  that  lyeson  held,  saving,  that  for  the 
rabst  part  each  Fanatick  held  somewhat  peculiar  to  his  own  fancy. 

John  Manndrel,  of  Kevel  in  Wiltshire  cowherd,  was,  in  the 
year  1556,  and  fourth  of  Queen  Mary^  condemned  by  the  Bishop 
I  sof  Salisbury,  and  burnt  for  diyers  heretical  opinions  obstinately 
held  by  him,  who  also  did  frequently  disturb  his  parish  -priest, 
whilst  he  was  oJQiciating  in  the  church,  as  our  modern  Fanatick^ 
now  do,  and  just  as  they  have  a  trick,  to  give  nick.names  to  what 
they  dislike,  as  steeple-house  to  the  church,  rag  of  popery  to  the 
surplice,  grumbling  pipes  to  the  organs,  &c.  and  think  they  hare 
sufficiently  confuted  them ;  so  was  this  malapert  cowherd  wont  to 
call  purgatory,  the  pope's  pinfold,  and  never  looked  for  any  fur« 
ther  confutation. 

John  Tankerfield  the  cook,  the  twenty-stxth  of  August,  1555) 
being  in  the  Cr6ss  Keys  Inn,  at  St.  Albans,  preparing  himself  to  be 
burnt  for  obstinacy  in  heretical  opinions,  demanded  of  the  wine- 
'  drawer  a  pint  of  malmsey  and  a  loaf,  to  celebrate  the  communion  to 
liimself,  before  he  died,  &c.  and  having  drunk  up  the  wine,  and 
eaten  the  bread,  went  to  the  pluce  of  execution,  courageously: 
laying,  'I  defy  the  whore  of  Babylon,  I  defy  the  whore  of  Babylon, 
fie  on  that  abominable  idol.'  And  with  this  (says  Mr.  Fox)  he 
ended  his  martyrdom,  and  fell  a.sleep  in-  the  Lord. 
'  In  the  year  1557,  William  Bongiar,  glasier,  Thomass  Bennold, 
tallow-chandler,  and  Robert  Purchas,  fuller^  were  bur^t  at  CoU 
Chester  in  Essex,  as  well  for  affirming,  that  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  was  so  far  from  being  the  holier,  that  it  was  rather  the 
worse,  for  consecration ;  as  for  other  fanatical  opinions. 

George  Eagles,  sirnamed.  Trudge  over  the  world,  who,  of  a  tay- 
lor,  became  a  tub-preacher,  was  indicted  of  treason  for  assembling 
companies  together,  contrary  to  th^  laws  of  the  land,  &c.  And 
for  praying,  that  God  would  turn  Qaeeu  Mary's  heart,  or  take 
her  away.  For  which  treason,  he  was'drawn,  hanged,  andquar« 
tered  at  Chelmsford  in  Essex,  in  the  year  1557,  and  fifth  of  Queen 
Mary;  this  rebel  Fanatick  Mr.  Fox  is  pleased,  in  one  place,  io 
^  call  a  blessed  martyr  of  Christ;  and  in  another,  a  most  painful 
traveller  in  Christ's  gospel. 

Hugh  Latimer,  says  Mr.  Fox,  was  the  son  of  Hugh  Latimer,  of 
Thringston,  in  the  County  of  Leicester,  a  husbandman  of  right 
good  estimation;  at  fourteen  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
where,. for  a  time,  he  was  a  zealous  papist,  &c.  But,  being  affected 
with  novelties,  he  began  to  seek  occasions  in  his  preachings,  and- 
other  actions,  to  utter  the  same,  scoffing  at  the  rites  and  ceremo. 
nies  of  the  church,  and  carprng  at  clergymen's  lives,  wherein  he« 
)iad  a  singular  talent.  Wherefore^  going  up,  says  Mr,  Fox,  into 
tlie  pulpit  of  St.  Fdward's  church  in  Cambridge,  upon  tbe  Sunday 
hefpre  Christmas-day,  Aim.  l5Wp  he  made  a  sermon  of  pla^»g 
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€t  cards,  wherein  lie  taught  his  audience,  ht>if  to  plajr  at  Trinnpb, 
how  to  deal  the  cards,  and  what  every  tort  did  lignifj,  and  that 
the  heart  was  the  Triumph,  adding,  moreorer,  such  praises  of  that 
card,  when  it  was  Triomph,  that,  tho'  it  were  never  so  jiniall,  yet 
wonld  it  take  up  the  best  court  card  besides.  In  the  bunch,  yea, 
though  it  were  the  kinsr  of  clubs  himself,  &c.  which  handling  of 
this  matter  was  so  apt  for  the  time,  and  so  pleasantly  applied  by 
him,  that  it  not  only  declared  a  singular  towardiiess  of  wit,  but 
also  wrought  in  the  hearers  much  fruit,  to  the  overthrow  of  popish 
superstition,  and  setting  up  of  perfect  religion.  He  took  occasion, 
under  this  disguise  in  this  sermon,'  to  inveigh  bitterly  against  the 
religion  then  established,  and  compared  the  bishops  and  prelates  to 
the  knaves  of  clubs. 

He  did  so  delight  and  bewitch  the  vulgar  people,  with  jests  and 
wantonness  of  speech,  that  the  boys  would  follow  him,  and  call 
hiro,  Father  Latimer,  and  apostle  of  England, 

He'would  often,  in  the  pulpit,  play  upon  the  words,  Pascere 
and  Massere,  which  rhyme  as  well  as  Oliver's  Mumpsimus  and 
Sumpsimns,  complaining  greatly,  that  Massere  had  driven  out  Pas« 
cere,  and  that  Pascere  could  have  no  place  for  Massere,  for  that 
Massere  was  gainful,  and  Pascere  was  painful:  And  then  he  couM 
cry  out,  -and  say*,  O  good  Pascere,  who  shall  defend  thee  against 
Massere? — With  other  such  like  stuff,  fitter  for  a  stage,  than  a  pul* 
pit ;  yet  this  drew  the  people  infinitely  after  him,  as  all  buffbonrj 
i»  wont  to  do,        ' 

This  Hugh  had  been,  several  times,  accused  for  preaching 
heresy  and  sedition,  especially,  after  the  coming  forth  of  the  sta- 
tute of  six  articles,  Ann.  1540,  and  did  as  often  recant  and  abjure 
his  opinions,  but  was,  at  last,  deprived  of  his  bishoprick  of  Wori 
cester,l)y  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  sent  prisoner'to  the  Tower: 
But,  after  that  king!s  death,  he  was  released;  and,  in  King  Ed« 
ward's  days,  at  the  instigation  of  the  then  protector,  he  publickly 
accused  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Lord  High  Admiral^  of  treason,  in 
a  sermon  at  Oxford,  by^  means  whereof,  Sir  Thomas  was  condemned 
in  parliament,  and  executed  the  twentieth  of  March,  1549. 

When  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  it  was  thought  fit,  in  res* 
pect  of  the  great  mischief  Hugh  had  done,  by  his  licentious  tongue, 
in  King  Edward*s  days,  and  seditious  behaviqjur  against  the  queen's 
entrance,  to  call  him,  with  A|chbisfaop  Cranmer, .  and  Nicholas 
Ridley,  to  a  more  strict  account;  and,  after  many  conferences  and 
examinations  had,  befbre  Dr.  White,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Brooks, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  other  commissioners,  and  manj  argu* 
ments  and  exhortations  made  to  them,  to  recant  their  errors,  prin* 
cipally  those  of  Wickliff,  yet  they  remained  obstinate,  and  were 
burnt  together,  at  (Oxford,  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1555,  each 
of  them  making  use  of  gunpowder,  to  dispatch  himself  quickly  as 
Mr.  Fox  observe;. 

Alexander  G ouch,  a  weaver  of  shredded  coverlets,  being  in  the 
year  1 558,  and  last  of  Queen  Mary,  taken  in  a  hay^loft  at  Gros. 
borow  in  Suffolk,  with  Alice  Driver,  the  wife  of  a  neigbbenriof 
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hwibajiiv^my  wbe^e  s)ie  wa»  holding  forth  le  hki)  for  Goach  wat 
he'; disciple,  were  carried  prisoners  to  Ipswich;  and  afterward*) 
beiog  brought  to  the  assizes  at  Burjr,  Alice  DrtTeT)  upon  her  ex« 
anunation,  compared  Qneen  Marj  then  reigning,  to  Jezabel,  fov 
which  her  ears  were  cut  off«  And,  upon  her  emmnntion  hf 
Doctor  SpencOT,  chancellor  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  others^ 
she  told  them.  They  were  not  able  to  resist  the  spirit  of  God, 
which  was  in  her;  and  when  they  spoke  of  the  blessed  sacrament, 
and  jnsisted  upon  the  authority  of  the  church,  she  demanded^ 
Wherd  they  fousd  the  word  church  written  in  the  scriptures,  and 
said  positiFely,  she  never  read,  nor  heard,  of  any  such  sacrament 
there,  j^or  which,  with  other  fanatical  opinions,  obstinately  de« 
fended  by  her,  and  Gouch  her  mate,  they  were  both  burnt  at  lpi« 
wich,  in  NoTemb*er,  1S68. 

JoJm  Tewkshory,  a  leather-seiler  of  London,  being  infected 
with  reading  Tyndal's  seditious  books,  especially,  that  intituled^ 
the  Wicked  Mammon,  which  contained  little  else,  but  an  odious 
luTectitre  agajast  tb«  Ushops  and  prelates  of  the  church,  grew  to 
be  so  obstinate  in  his  opintonis,  that  he  was  examined  in  open  con- 
sistory, before  TuR«tai  Bi&hop  of  Juondon,  upon  divers  articles : 
Afi, 

I.  That  iha  devil  hiolds  our  hearts  so  hard,  that  it  is  impossi^blo 
to  consent  to  God'fr  law. 

d.  That  every  one  is  lord  of  wllatBoever  another  man  hath* 

3.  That  the  Jews,  of  good  intent  and  zeal,  put  Christ  to  death. 

4.  That  Christ,  with  aU  hie  works,  did  not  deserve  heaven^ 

5.  We  are  damned  by  iiatur^  as  a  toad  is  a  toad  by  nature,  &c« 
Though  he  then  mointatiied  these  with  other  errors,  yet,  the  next 

eessioa,  he  submitted  himself ;  and  in  May,  1529,  abjur^  his  opi* 
niona;  bvt,.  soon  after,  he  returned  to  his  vomit  and  was  burnt  ia 
Sioithfield,  in  December  next  following* 

Thomas  Hawks>  serviag^man  ofEsses^  a  notorious  aaabspilst, 
was  coavened  before  Bonner,  Ksbop  of  London,  his  ordinary,  as 
for  othef  errors^  so  chiefly,  for  not  permitting  his  young  child  to 
be  baptised ;  he  obstittately  defended  his  child  to  be  in  no  danger, 
il  it  should  die  witiiout  baptism :  I  say,  saith  he,  as  St.  Feter  saith, 
1  Pet.  iik  ^  Not  the  washing  of  water  purgeth  the  filthiness:  of  the 
flesh,  but  a  goo^' oo^cience  consulting  unto  God*'  For  which 
^stmacy,  he  was  burnt ab  CoshaUin  Essex,  in  the  year  1555,  and. 
second  of  qtieen  Mary. 

Richard  Woodman,  of  Warbleton  in  Sussex,  ironmonger,  be^* 
|ng  examined  by  Dr.  Christopherson,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and 
o^^er  doeti»rs^  upon  divers  articles  ;  Woodman  affirmed  positive* 
Vjy,  that  he,  ft>fSoo4h^  vi^»aure,  he  had  the  Spirit  of  God,  ,and 
can  pjrove  by  places  enough,  saith  he,  that  Paul  had  the  Spirit  of 
Godi,>  ae  I  myselC  and  all  God's  elect  have.  No  arguments,  noc 
reason,  could  reclaim  him  from  his  errors,  so  that  he  was  burnt  at 
t^ewies,  in  *Eune,  1557. 

In  the  year  1575,  and  seventeenth  of  queen  Elisabeth's  reign, 
thethiad  i4  A4^nl^  t^enly*seven.herettcks  were  condemned  by  the 
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Bishop  «r  Londm  and  kU  amteatSy  (at  haUUii  witb^ke  oUok 
tharites^  aad  new  muibaptiatt/ 

1.  That  Christ  took  not  ie»h  of  the  anbttaaco  of  the  blcMed 
Virgin  Marj.  \ 

3.  That  infants  of  the  faithful  onght  not  to  he  baptised. 
.  3*  That  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  christian  to  tak^  an  oath. 

4*  And  that  no  christian  nej^  be  a  magpsftrato,  oc  beat  t^jword^ 
and  the  like.  ^  " 

Whereof  fonr  onlj  did  recant^  and  bore  faggots  at  Paul's  Cross^ 
In  rign  of  bnming^  if  they  had  persetered  obstiaately  in  the  sasM 
opinions. 

The  twelfth  of  Jane  the  same  year,  fire  persona  were  condem* 
ned  in  St  Paul's  Ch.Hrch  by  the  bishops  and  cWrgy,  for  being  of 
the  sect  of  the  ^Family  of  Love,'  who  escaped  death  by  recanting 
that  heresy  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  detesting  the  author  thereof,  Heacy 
Nicholas^  and  all  his  errors. 

The  seTenteenth  of  September,  1583,  and  in  the  twenty  •nth 
year  of  the  said  queen,  John  Lewis,  who  named  hioiself  Abdoit„ 
an  obstinate  Arian  heretick,  fordmying  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
and  holding  other  detestable  heresies,  was  burnt  at  Norwich.  And,^ 
in  the  year  1669,  and  thirty-first  of  the  said  queen,  one  Francia 
Kett,  a  Master  of  Arts,  bom  at  Wymoadham  in  Norfolk,  waa 
condemned  by  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  for  holding  divers 
detestable  opinions  against  Christ  our  Sarioar,  and  was  burnt  near 
the  city  of  Norwich. 

The  sixteenth  of  July,  15P1,  and  thirty.third  of  Elisabeth,  Ed. 
mnnd  Copinnger  and  Hemry  Arthington,  says  Stow,  repaired  ii>^ 
one  Walker's  house  near  Broken. wharf,  London ;  where,  con« 
ferring  with  one  of  their  sect,  called  William  Hacket,  of  Oundle„ 
in  Northamptonshire,  they  oifered  to  anoint  him  King ;  but  Hac 
ket,  taking  Coppinger  by  the  hand,  said,  <  You  shaU  not  need  U^ 
anoint  me,  for  I  hare  been  already  anointed  in  faeaTen  by  the  Hol7 
Ghost  himself.'  Then  Coppinger  asked  him,  ^  What  his  pleasure 
was  to  be  done  ?'  ^  Go  year  way  both,'  said  he,  '  and  toU  then| 
in  the  city,  that  Christ  Jesus  is  come  with  his  fan  in  his  haod^  to 
judge  the  earth ;  and,  if  any  man  ask  where  he  is,  tell  him^  he  |iea. 
at  Walker's  house;  and,  if  they  will  not  believe  it,  let  theo^  come 
and  kill  me,  if  they  can,  for,  as  truly  as  Christ  Jesus  is  in  heaven^. 
so  truly  is  he  come  to  judge  the  world.'  Coppinger  said  it  should 
be  done  forthwith,  thereupon  went  forward,  and  Arthiyigton  fol«. 
lowed:  But,  before  he  could  get  down  stairs,  they  had  began  be* 
low  in  the  house  to  proclaim  news  from  heaven  of  exceeding  great 
mercy,  that  Christ  Jesus  was  come,,  &c.  They  both  cried,  ^  Re* 
peat,  England,  repent,'  as  they  passed  along  the  streets.;  and  bea 
ittg  arrlv^  in  Cheapside,  with  a  great  concourse  of  people  follow- 
ing them,  they  got  up  into  an  empty  cart,  where  they  naad  out  of 
a  paper,  ^  How  Hacket  represented  Christ  by  partaking  a  part  of 
lus  glorified  body  by  his  principal  Spirit,  and  by  the  office  of  se- 
vering the  good  from  the  bad^  with  the  fan  in  his  hand,  and  of  esta*. 
IdishJng  the  gospel  in  Europe ;  tolling  the  people  also  where  he  re« 
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Bnined,  ^that  they  were  twa  prophets^  the  oAe  6f  mercy,  (he 
other  of  judgment,  sent,  and  extraordinarily  called  by  God  to 
us^t  him  in  this  great  work,  and  were  witnesses  of  these  things,' 
&c«  _  '  .     .       ' 

But  Hacket,  being  apprehended,  was  brought  to  the  setsions'- 
house  in  the  Old-Bailey,  where,  for  his  said  mad  pranks^  for  irre- 
Terent  speeches  against  her  majesty,  and  for  maliciously  thrusting 
an  iron  instrument  into  the  queen^s  picture,  he  had  judgment,  and, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of'July,  he  was  drawn  from  Newgate  to 
Cheapside,  all  the  way  crying  out,  sometimes  Jehovah,  Messias, 
Jehpyah,  Messias ;  at  other  times,  saying,  '  Look,  look  how  the 
heavens  open  wide,  and  the  Son  of  God  comes  down  to  deliver  me.' 
When  he  came  under  the  gibbet,  near  the  Cross  in  Cheapside,  he 
was  exhorted  to  ask  God  and  the  queen  forgiveness ;  but,  instead 
thereof,  he  fell  to  cursing  her,  and  began  a  most  blasphemous  and 
execrable  prayer  against  the  Divine  Majesty  of  God.  They  had 
mnch  ado  to  gqt  him  up  the  ladder,  where  he  was  hanged,  and  after 
bowelled  and  quartered.  * 

The  next  day,  being  the  twenty.ninth  of  July,  Coppinger^  haV' 
log  wilfully  abstained  frop  sustenance,  as  was  said,  died  in  Bride- 
well, and  Arthington  was  long  reserved  in^the  Compter  of  Wood- 
street,  in  hope  of  his  repentance. 

This  Arthington,  during  his  imprison^enf,  wrote  a  book,  inti- 
tuled, '  The  Seduction  of  Henry  Arthington  by  Hacket,  in  the 
year  1593,'  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Coun- 
cil ;  in  which  he  discourses  of  two  Spirits  that  he  had,  the  first  from 
the  time  of  his  being  a  protestant,  to  the  death  of  Hacket  j  the 
second  from  that  time  forward.  His  first  Spirit  he  assured  himself 
to  be  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  that  it  was  founded  in  the  hatred  of 
papists  and  papistry,  whom  he  held  for  traitors ;  it  moved  him  to 
follow  sermons,  and  particular  fasts  and  exercises;  and,  besides, 
be  felt  himself  possessed,  to  use  his  own  words,  with  a  burning 
beat  within  him,  and  his  love  and  affection  greatly  placed  towards 
thie  preaching  ministry,  &c. 

Thus  he  describeth  his  first  Spirit,  which  induced  him  by  little 
and  little  to  join  with  Hacket  and  Coppinger,  and  at  last,  to  be# 
lieve  the  one  to  be  Christ,  the  other  a  prophet,  as  you  have 
heard. 

Of  his  other  Spirit' he  discourseth  thus,  I  Certainly  knew  my- 
self to  be  reserved  for  salvation  in  Christ ;  yea,  l  did  expostulate 
with  God's  merciful  Majesty,  after  my  fall  with  Hacket,  whether 
I  was  a  repi-obate  or  no,  and  presently  the  Holy  Ghost  did-  as^ 
sure  my  heart,  that  I  was  no  reprobate,  but  that  my  case,  in  ef- 
fect, was  much  like  St.  Paul's,  &c.  I  was  assured  of  my  Spirit  by 
these  tokens  following  :  1.  By  experience  of  God's  providence  in 
stiir preserving  me.  %  For  that  God  hath' sent  his  Spirit  into  my 
heart  to  cry,  Abba  Father.  3.  For  that  God  doth  still  increase 
ray  faith.  4.  In  that  I  knew  my  faith  to  be  founded  in  the  fruits 
of  God's  Spirit^  &c. 

This  last  Spirit  he  knew  to  be  of  God,  the  other  of  Satan; 
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which  b^o)re  he  thought  to  be  as  much  of  CM  ts^thfe;  and,  im 
truth,  he  had  ds  much  assa ranee  of  the  one  as  the  oth^,  bat  onljr 
by  the  mad  persaasion  of  his  own  frantiok  brain.  Yoa  may  read 
more  of  these  three  grand  Sectaries  in  an  old  book,  intitnled,  Can^ 
spiracy  of  pretended  Reformaiion. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  collected  ont  of  onr  htstorians  of 
this  fanatiek  spirit  in  former  times,  which  nerer,  till  oar  late  hor* 
rid  rebellion,  and  anarchical  confusion  in  gorenment,  was  per* 
mitted  to  grow  to  so  great  a  head.  And  fronii  the  consideration  of 
these,  which  hare,  for  the  most  part,  been  gathered  out  of  Mr. 
Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  wc  maj  justly  charge  that  author  with 
a  great  doable  injury ;  The  first  and  principal,  in  canonising  a  great 
number  of  apparent  fanaticks  and  sectaries  into  the  list  of  pro^. 
tsokt  saints  and  martyrs ;  it  being  evident  to  every  impartial  reader^ 
eren  by  Mr.  Fox's  own  relations,  that  a  rery  notable  part  of  his 
sufferers  were  such ;  and,  if  the  records  of  those  tiroes  were  extant^ 
and  the  examinations  of  those  ancienter « fanaticks  freely  perused^ 
without  question  a  fi^r  greater  number  of  such  mad  Sidnts  might 
be  discovered  amongst  them :  Which  I  am  so  much  the  more  in- 
clined to  bclieTe  on  the  authority  of  a  learned  writer,  who  lived 
rery  near  those  days,  and  thas  expresses  their  character:  They 
were  drunk,  says  he,  with  the  pride  of  heresy,  and  put  out  of  their 
right  senses  by  the  frenzy  thereof.  Which  is  just  the  periphrasis 
of  a  fanatiek. 

The  other  injury,  which  I  find  this  author  gailty  of,  is,  his  im; 
moderate  reviling,  and  sometimes  falsly  accusing  both  Queen  Mary; 
and  the  papists  of  those  days,  of  greater  severities  and  persecutions 
than  they  were  really  guilty  of,  though  in  some  cases  they  certainly 
were  too  crael  and  rigorous ;  yet  it  was  no  more  than  what  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  her  predecessors,  did  before  her, 
and  what  Queen  Elisabeth,  her  successor,  did  after  her. 

For  proof  of  this,  I  find  one  Greenwood,-  or  Grimwood,  of 
Hitcham,  in  the  county  of  Sufi'olk,  accused  by  Mr.  Fox  to  be  a 
perjured  papist,  and  a  great  persecutor  of  his  martyrs,  and  there^ 
fore  had  great  plagues  inflicted  on  him,  and,  being  in  health,  his 
bowels  fell  out  of  his  body  by  the  terrible  judgment  of  God.  Now, 
for  an  evident  convictioa  of  this  falshood,  one  Parson  Prick,  not 
}ong  after  the  first  edition  of  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  and  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  queen  Elisabeth,  took  occasion  to  re* 
vile  the  papists  in  a -sermon,  as  the  custom  was,  and,  in  particu^ 
lar,  told  this  story  of  Greenwood  in  the  pulpit,  and  cited  his  an. 
thor  as  infallible.  But  so  it  happened,  that  Mr.  Greenwood,  who 
was  a  good  protestatat,  was  present  at  that  very  sermon,  and  never 
was  so  plagued,  but  soon  after  brought  his  action  on  the  case 
against  Mr.  Prick,  for  calling  him  perjured  person,  to  which  the 
defendant  pleaded  not  gtiilty  ^  and,  this  matter  being  disclosed  upon' 
the  evidence,  Wray,  Chief  Justice,  delivered  the  law  to  the  jury," 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Prick,  '  that,  it  being  delivered'  but  as  a  storjr 
(such  it  seems  are  too  many  of  Mr.  Fox's'),  and  not  with  any  ma. 
Kce  or  intention  to  slander  any,  he  was  not  guiltyv  of  the  wordt 
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i*alicioiisl^^  iftBd  l»o  wai  not  found  gnllty  :*  And  Judge  PopliAtt  af« 
fimedai  tortofood  in  law. 

The  eaacl  particaiars  of  Mb  case  you  may  find  amongst  the  re. 
isords  ^  W^atmiiister-Jiall  of  that  year;  and,  in  a  case  of  like 
nature  betwixt  Brook  and  Montague,  3  Jac.  it  wai  cited  by  Sir 
Edwa^  Coke,  then  attomey»general,  and  is  briefly  printed  in  the 
Mcood  part  of  Judge  Croke's  Reports,  puUished  by  the  learned 
Sk  Harbott&e  Grianton,  fiart  Speaker  of  the  late  Parliament. 

THt   FARALLEL. 


ionewiii* 
t liemAs  Lord  CfOiilwdi,  Earl 
•f  Suet,  and  Lord#Keeper  of 
di^  Great  Seal  (son  of  a  Meek- 
milk  of  Putney,  who  wiuin  his 
latter  daye  a  brewer)  wis  first  a 
aervant  to  Cardisal  Wolsey, 
and  alterwards  a  princtpal  Mi- 
aistev  of  Stale  io  king  Hehry 
the  Eighth ;  and^  among  other 
great  oftces  which  he  had,  he 
vaa  tieM>«.gefleral  over  hll  the 
spirituality,  though  a  layman, 
aiad  aiA  divers  times  i»  the  con* 
Tocation  among  the  bishops ;  by 
means  whereof^  and  of  bis  great 
power,  and  propension  to  schism 
and  heresy,  he  ransacked,  dis. 
j^oWed^  and  subverted  many  ab- 
bies  and  religious  houses,  and, 
if  he  bad  lived,  had  a  heaH  in. 
elined  to  act  greater  mischiefs, 
both  in  church  and  fttate ;  but, 
on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1640, 
he  was  arrj^ned  and  condemned 
of  hei«iy  and  treason,  and,  on 
the  tweaty.ninth  of  the  same 
month,  was  beheaded  at  ToweN 
hUi. 


Hugh  lAtimer,  son  of  a  him- 
bandman  in  Leicestershire,  pre. 
tended  to  the  office  of  the  mini- 
stry, affected  a  drollish  way^  of 
holding  forth  in  the  pulpit,  was 
a  great  enemy  to  bishops  and. 


Modern. 

Olrrer  Cromwell  had,  indeed^ 
some  advantage  orer  hk  nasme- 
sake  Lord  in  the  quality  of  his 
bisth,  but  none  in'  that  of  his 
profession,  he  being  a  brother 
toe  of  the  jolly  brcwhouse, 
though  he  far  surpassed  the 
other  in  the  mystery  of  iiliqutty. 
In  the  late  rebellion,  raided 
agidnst  king  Charles  the  First, 
of  blesssd  memory,  he  began  to 
set  up  a  new  trade,  tod  was  at 
first  captain  of  a  troop  ef  seeta. 
ries;  afterwards,  by  unheard  of 
policy,  became  general,  and, 
the  better  to  serve  his  own  s|m«> 
bittottS  ends,  on  ^e  thirtieth  of 
January,  lM8,  did  most  bar* 
barously  murder  that  good  king 
at  his  own  palaee*gate ;  then 
made  himself  Protector  of  an 
Utopian  Commonwealth,  andj 
on  the  third  of  Septembar^  1 6d8, 
died  full  of  murders,  wicked-* 
n^sses,  and  treasons :  His  body 
ISiy  inhumed  at  Westmkister, 
till  the  thirtieth  of  Jaauary, 
1660,  when  it  was,  by  order  of 
pariiameht^  hanged  at  Tyburn, 
with  Bradshaw  and  Lreton  hie 
accomplices;  and,  finally^  buw 
ried  under  that  gallowit. 

Httg(h  Peters,  of  li&e  mean 
extraction,  usurped  the  office  of 
the  ministry ;  ^as  used  bf  Olt^ 
Ter,  as  a  fit  instrument  in  the 
pulpit,  to  enoQurage  rebels  in 
their  erii  ways;   had  a  great 
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clergy,  and  at  great  a  patron  of 
fanatickftj  and,  finally,  was 
baml  at  Oxford,  the  tiiteenth 
of  October,  15S6. 


William  Racket,  of  Oandle  In 
Northamptonfkire,  proclaimed 
bimteif  in  London  to  be  Christ 
Jesni,  eome  with  hit  fan  in  hit 
hand  to  judge  the  earth ;  and 
was  attended  by  Edmund  Cop* 
pinger  and  Henry  Arthington, 
bis  two  fahe  prophett,  the  one 
of  atcrcy,  the  other  of  judg. 
ment ;  for  which,  on  the  twen* 
ty.eighth  of  Joly  150O,  he  wae 
hanged  on  a  gibbet  in  Cheapside. 
Coppinger  died  a  pritoner  in 
Brfalewel],  and  Arthington  long 
after  in  Wood-ttreet  Com  pter. 


John  Lambert,  of  Norfolk,  a 
2nia^lian  (in  our  modern  dia-* 
lect,  a  fanattck)  was  accused  of 
heresy,  and  had  the  honour  to 
be  tried  by  king  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  many  Lords  Sptri* 
tual  and  Temporal,  in  West* 
minster-hall ;  was  found  guilty 
and  obstinate,  and  burnt  in 
Smithfield,  in  the  year  1 538. 

John  Tewksbury,  of  London, 
leather-seller,  obstinately  held 
certain  anabaplistical  and  here* 
tical  opinions ;  for  which  he  was 
condcmoed  and  burnt  in  Smith- 
field,  an  December,  152Q. 


John  Maundrell,  of  Kcrelin 
Wiltshire,  cow-herd,  was  con- 
demned by  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, for  obstinately  holding 
dirers  heretical  and  fantasticfd 
opinions,  and  burnt  in  the  year 
1656. 

William  Tyndal^   about  the 


hand  in  tpiiling'the  royal  blood| 
wat  no  bettor  a  friend  to  tha 
hierarefay,  tiMin  othev  seotariet 
are;  wat  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  atCharHi9»Crats  (th# 
same  sixteenth  of  October)  10OO, 
James  Naylor,  of  Anderslow 
in  Yorkshire,  declared  himself, 
at  Bristol,  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
and  King  of  Righteoosness; 
where  ho  rodo  about,  piononn* 
eing  his  blasphemies,  attended 
by  Martha  Simons,  Hannah 
Stranger,  and  Dorcas  Erbury, 
representing  the  three  Marns  in 
the  gospel,  John  xiz*  SS«  Fo# 
whidi  (instead  of  a  thousand 
deaths,  which  he  dcterr^)  ho 
had  only  hit  tongue  bored 
through  with  a  hot  iron,  at  the 
Old  Exchange,  London,  tho 
twentj.sefenth    of   December^ 

John  Lambert,  of  Yorkshire, 
a  great  sectary,  a  partoker  in 
Oliver's  iniquities,  had  the  ho. 
noor  to  be  judged  by  king 
Charles  the  Second,  and  his  par* 
liameot,  in  the  year  1660;  was 
found  guilty,  but  mercifully  re* 
prieved  during  their  pleasure. 


Praise-god  Barebones^  of 
London,  leather-seller,  was  a 
great .  anabaptist  Common* 
wealth's-man,  a  lay-preacheri 
and  of  a  factious  spirit^  yet  the' 
mercy  of  the  king  and  parlia* 
meat  has  pardoned  his  errors^  in 
hopes  he  may  grow  better. 

Giles  Prichard,  of  Islington 
in  Middlesex,  cdw-herd,  was^ 
upon  his  trial  at  the  Sessions* 
House  in  the  Old-Bailey,  found 
guilty  of  the  rebellion,  in  Ja- 
nuary, I660y  and  hanged  in 
Cheapside. 

William  Prynne,  in  the  year 
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Ancient* 
ftta  15.97,  wrote  a  tedKtioas 
and  iorectWe  book  against  the 
bishops  and  prelates  of  the 
church,  and  iotituled  it,  J'he 
Wicked  Mammon. 


John  Lewis,  Jin  obstinate  A- 
Tian  heretick,  for  denying  the 
Godhead  of  Christ,  and  hold, 
log  other  blasphtmovs  and  de- 
testable heresies,  was  burnt  at 
Norwich,  the  serenteenth  of 
September,  1583. 

In  the  year  1414,  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  and  Sir  Roger  Acton, 
with  other,  fanaticks,  plotted  a 
desperate  rebellion,  in  St.  Giles's 
Fields,  against  king  Henry  the 
Fifth ;  for  which  (hirty-seren  of 
them  were^  in  the  >ame  year, 
and' in  the  same  pbce,  hanged. 


Sir  Roger  Acton  soon  after 
was  hanged,  drawn,  and  buried 
under  the  gallows,  for  his  de- 
testable rebellion. 


Modern, 
1636,  wrote  the  like,  intituling 
it,  The  Unbishoping  ofTtmo- 
thy  and  Titus;  the  only  person 
in  this  unhappy  parallel,  who 
has  giyen  large  testimonies  of 
his  reconcilement  to  loyalty  and 
reason. 

sJohn  Pry,  a  member  of  the 
long.parliamcnt,  held  the  like 
opinions,  and  asserted  them  in 
print ;  for  'which  he  was  only 
dismembered,  escaping  further 
punishment,  through  the  liberty 
of  those  erii  times. 

In  January,  1660,  Thomas 
Venner,  Roger  Uodgkins,  and 
other  fanaticks,  contrived  a  hor^ 
rid  insurrection  in  Wood-street, 
London,  against  king  Charles 
the  Second  (whom  God  long 
preserve!)  for  which  foarteea 
of  them  were  hanged  in  the 
same  month,  and  near  the  same 
place. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
1660,  Cromwell,  Ircton,  and 
Bradshaw,  were  drawn,  hang* 
ed,  and  buried  under  Tyburn, 
for  murder- and  rebellion. 


The  ancient  and  modem  fanaticks  agreed  exactly  in  these  par- 
ticulars;  First,  They  pretended  the  motion  and  impulse  of  the 
Spirit  for  what  they  did.  Secondly,  They  declared  against  kings 
and  magistrates.  Thirdly,  Against  payment  of  tithes.  Fourth, 
ty^  Against  the  Whore  of  Babylon  and  popish  clergy  (only  our 
modems  have  gone  farther,  against  even  all  kinds  of  clergy.) 
Fifthly,  Against  swearing  in  any  case ;  and  they  alledged  scrip- 
ture for  whatsoever  they  asserted,  *.  We  will  not,'  says  The  Door 
of'Hope^  ^  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  aritichristtan  magistra* 
f  cy,  ministry,  tithes,  &c.  which  are  none  of  our  Lord^s  appoint- 
^ment,— but  false  and  Babylonish.'  From  such  saints,  and  such 
martyrs^  good  Lord  deliver  our  gracious  king  'and  all  his  king- 
doms. 
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CHARLES  THE  SECOND, 

KING  OF  ENGLAND,  ^ 

And  to  froery  Individual  Member  of  his  Council, 

l*re»entrd  to  them  in  pure  love  and  good- will,  that  they  inipht  consider  of  ihtf 
"things  herein  contained,  before  the  Kinj^  was  crowned,  or  had  taken  his  oalh; 
fbmsmnch  as  a  necessity  from  the  l^rd  wms  laid  upon  Ihe  Penman  df  the  saxi 
JSpisile,  in  order  tht;reto»  who  is  known  to  divert  people,  by  the  osme  of  Chris- 
topher Cheesnian. 

From  the  Town  of  Reading,  In  Berkshire,  the  15th  of  the  second  Month,  1661. 


GIVE  ear,  O  king,  .and  hearken  to  counsel;  let  thy  heart  ba 
inclined  to  understanding,  and  diligently  consider  the  things 
that  concern  thy  everlasting  peace,  and  the  well-being  of  all  peo- 
pic,  under  thy  government.    And  oh,  you  counsellors  of  the  king, 
knon'  you  thii,  that  the  God  of  Lrael,  who  governs  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  in  the  earth,  hath  appeared  in  these  nations,  in  the  ab. 
scnce  of  the  king,  and  since  hb  father's  days,*  to  bring  to  pass  hb 
great  work,  in  performance  of  his  promises,  and  returning  ,thc 
captivity  of  his  people,  who  have  been,  many  ages  past,  most  cru* 
elly  afflicted  and  oppressed,  under  Pharaoh's  hard  task-masters, 
who  have  exerciiied  authority  over  their  consciences.     But,  now, 
the  Lord  God  is  come  to  deliver  his  Israel,  in  the  Spirit,  by  the 
hand   of  the  great   prophet,  that  Moses  prophesied  of,  'saying, 
^  The  Lord  your  God  shall  rais«  up  a  prophet,  like  unto   me ; 
one  from  among  your  brethren  ;  him  shall  you  bear  in  all  things : 
And  whosoever  shall  withdraw  his  ear  from  (gearing  that  prophet, 
shall  be  cutoff  from  among  the  people,*     This  is  the  prophet,  O 
king  and  council,  that  is  worthy  to   reign,  and,  by  the  hand  of 
this  prophet,  will  the  Lord  bring  to  pass  the  purposes  of  his  heart, 
and  will  set  up  justice  and  righteousness  in  the  earth  ;  and  who- 
ever (hey  be,  that  will  not  bow  down  and  hearken  to  this  prophet, 
whether  kin^,  councils,  parliaments,  armies,  synods,  or  otiiers, 
shall  assuredly  be  destroyed,  and  cut  off  from  among  the  people. 
For  this  great  prophet,  of  whom  Moses  spoke,  is  the  only  begot- 
ten of  God,  the   Christ,  the   Saviour,  the  Light  of  the  Wojjd, 
that  enlighteneth  every  one  that  cometh  into  .the  world.     This  is 
he,  O  king  and  council,  that  the  Lord  God  hath  raised  up  in 
these  nations,  since,  thy  father's  days,  and  in  thy  absence,  and  He 
alone  is  worthy  to  reign,  not  synods,  nor  hireling  ministers  ;  and 
thousands  there  be  within  thy  dominions,  O  king,  that  have  re« 
ccived  this  great  prophet  and  true  light,  and  a  good  understanding 
thereby  (glory,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  for  evermore)  and  now  are 
making  war  with  the  nations  in  righteousness,  and  in  particular, 
with  thee,  O  king,  and  with  th^  council ;  not  with  sword;  nor 
you.  Tii.  s 
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tpear,  nor  plotttngs,  nor  combinations,  to  hurt  thee,  0  king,  or 
any  of  thy  family  or  people,^ nor  any  ways  seeking  to  remoTs 
thee  from  thy  crown  and  dignity,  but,  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
striving  to  establish  thy  throne  in  righteousness,  and  to  crown 
thee  with  eTerlasting  honour  and  dignity.  And  know  this,  0 
king  and  council,  that  the  people  and  servants  of  the  Lord  do  not 
strive  against  flesh  and  blood,  neither  are  their  weapons  carnal, 
bat  spiritual,  and  mighty,  through  God,  to  make  war  with  the 
Man  of  Sin  in  all  hb  appearances  and  forms  of  governments,  whe- 
ther presbytery,  or  episcopacy,  or  any  other  anti-christian  form, 
which  must  all  be  thrown  down  in  this  day  of  the  Ijord's  mighty 
power,  wherein  he  hath  made  bare,  q^nd  will,  yet  more  and  more, 
make  bare  his  arm ;  and  his  power  and  authority  shall  be  known 
'  against  the  hierarchy  of  antichrist,  in  the  ntter  destruction  there, 
of;  the  Lord  will  dash  to  pieces  all  the  powers  and  authorities  of 
the  earth  that  stand  in  his  way,  or,  any  way,  seek  to  uphold  the 
kingdom  and  authority  of  the  beast,  and  of  the  false  prophet  which 
is  full  of  darkness.  And  the  Ix>rd  God  will  bring  in  his  kingdom 
of  righteousness,  which  he  hath  begun  to  set  up,  and  the  same 
will  finish,  though  it  be  to  the  eyerlasting  destruction  of  aH  earthlj 
potentates  and  people,  that  stand  in  opposition  thereto. 

Therefore,  O  kiQg,  take  heed  what  thou  dost,  in  this  thy  day, 
and  poiver:  And,  O  council  of  the  king,  take  heed,  lest  yoa 
counsel  the  king,  either  to  swear,  or  to  go  about  to  establish,  or 
set  up  the  kingdom  of  antichrist,  under  any  form  whatsoever,  whe- 
ther episcopacy,  or  presbytery,  or  any  other ;  for  assuredly,  if 
you  so  do,  it  will  be  the  utter  destruction  both  of  you,  and  jouf 
king.  And  again  I  say,  O  king  and  council,  take  heed;  for 
your  enemy,  and  the  enemy  of  man's  salvation,  is  very  active 
in  this  day^  and  will  not  cease  tempting  of  you,  both  within  and 
without,  to  make  you  instruments  to  obstruct  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  ];o  whose  temptations,  if  you  yieljd,  the  Lord  will  dash  you 
to  pieces ;  and  so  you  will  become  as  miserable  as  those  that  are 
gone  before  you. 

And,  O  king,  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  Lord,  prize  tby 
time,  and  the  Lord's  mercies  towards  thee,  and  thy  family,  for 
they  have  been  very  great,  in  this  day  of  thy  visitation,  wherein 
the  Lord  hath  npt  been  wanting  to  thee,  but  hath  sent  his  ser- 
vants,^ time  after  time,  to  counsel  thee,  and  to  forewarn  thee,  of 
the  sore  judgments  that  are  hastening  upon  these  nations,  for  the 
ivickedness  thereof. 

And  the  Lord  God  hath  been  striving  with  thee,  not  only  bj 
his  Spirit,  in  his  ministers  and  servants  ;  but  his  witness,  in  thine 
own  conscience  also,  since  he  hath  set  thee  upon  thy  fatherV 
-  throne.  , 

And  myself  (as  one  of  the  least,  to  whom  the  Lord  hath.shewed 
mercy,  in  bringing  me  into  the  good  land,  wherein  every  one, 
that  is  faithful,  reseives  of  the  fruits  and  increase  thereof,  and 
drinks  of  the  pleasant  streams  that  therein  run,  which  more  refresh 
than  all  the  increase  of  eUrthly  treasure)  do  now,  iu  obedience  ta 

/' 
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the  mottons  of  66d'$  Spirit,  and  In  his  fear  and  dread,  gtre  in  my 
testimony  before  thee,  O  king,  and  before  thy  council,  for  the 
Lord  God,  thongh  King  of  Kings,  yet  not  obeyed  by  the  people, 
oat  of  his  fear,  and  teachers  of  these  nations,  and  for  his  truth, 
that  is  fallen  in  the  gates ;  and,  for  his  people,  though  harmless 
and  just,  yet  more  oppressed  than  any  other  people  in  the  nations, 
by  reason  of  the  hireling  ministry,  >ivhicb  teach  the  people  to  err, 
and  arc  enemies  to  God's  truth  and  people* 

Know  this  now,,  therefore,  O  king,  that,  if  thou  wilt  not  re- 

gard  the  Lord   God's  striving  with  thee,  by  his  serTants,  nor 

hearken  to,  nor  return  at  the  reproofs  of  God's  witness,  in  thy 

own  conscience,  then  the  Lord  will  withhold  his  servants  from 

thee,  and  his  Spirit  from  striving  with  thee,  and  give  thee  up  to 

hardness  of  heart ;  and  then  thou  wilt  be  ruled  by  blood.thirsty 

men,  enemies  to  God's  truth,  and  his  people,  who  will  cause  thee 

to  do  such  things,  which,  may  be,  was  once  far  from  thy  heart  to 

do  ;  and  then  the  Lord  God,  who  respects  no  man's  person,  will 

smite  thee  and  them,  with  a  T.ery  teri^ible  overthrow,  and  utter 

ruin  and  destruction,  as  he  hath  done  to  those  that  hare  gone  be- 

fore  thee,  who  would  not  hearken  to  God's  servants,  nor  retura 

at  his  reproofs.     For  known  be  it  to  thee,  O  king,  God  did  not 

remove  those  men  from  the  throne  oi  gOTcrnment,  in  these  na. 

tions,  for  their  welUdoing,  but  for  their  evil ;  for  their  unrighte. 

ous  and  unjust  actions,  because  they  governed  not  for  God ;  and 

therefore,  as  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's,  so  he  dis. 

poseth  of  them,  as  he  pieaseth :  He  plucks  down  the  governors 

therein,  whose  actions  proclaim  them  traytors  to  their  lord  and 

master,  who  intrusted  them,  and  set  up  others  to  try  them  also, 

whether  they  will  obey  and  do  his  commands,  and  the  things  that 

he  delights  in:  Viz.'  mercy  and  justice,  true  judgment  and  righte* 

onsness ;  and  the  contrary  he  denies,  with  the  workers  thereof, 

from  the  highest  to  the  lowest     And  so,  when  that  wicked  and 

perfidious  generation  of  men  would,  by  no  means,  be  reformed, 

then  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled,  and  hu  decree  went  forth 

against  them  ;  and  so  they  were  dashed  in  pieces,  even  like  a  pot« 

ter's  vessel ;  it  was  their  wickedness  caused  them  to  fall,  and  no* 

thing  else ;  for  they  still  obstructed  the  Lord's  work,  and  yet  he 

bore  with  them  a  long  time,  and  would  not  that  any  should  break 

them  to  pieces,  but  disappointed  all  plottin{[8  and  combinations 

against  them,  from  time  to  time ;  and  also  counselled  them,  by  his 

ministers  and  servants,  which  he  sent  unto  them,  and  did  warn 

them  of  the  evil  that  fell  upon  4hem  long  before  it  came,  and  re. 

proved  them  of  their  evil  deeds,  and,  divers  times,  suffered  their 

own  servants  to  take  their  power  from  them,  and  then  they  lay 

under  shame  and  contempt  for  some  time,  and  then  restored  to 

government  again  ;  but  still  they  went  on,  in  their  evil  practices, 

being  covetous,  self-seeking  men,  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but 

denied  the  power  thereof;  they  were  great  oppressors,  and  hard* 

hearted  men ;  and  imprisoned  the  ministers  and  servants  >  of  tho 

Lord,  and  maintained  an  idle,  dronish,  idola^trous,  hireling,  tythe^* 
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taking  ministry  in  the  nations ;  and  sufTered  them  to  persecute/ 
oppress,  and  afflict  the  most  precious  ministers  and  sei^rants  of 
God,  whose  estates  they  took  away,  and  whose  bodies  they  im- 
prisoned, and  some  of  them  most  cruelly  abused  in  prison,  even 
unto  death.  Mark,  therefore,  O  king,  had  the  Lord  been  pleased 
with  such  things,  then,  doubtless,  thou  and  thy  party  had  never : 
returned  to  govern  in  these  nations  any  mOi^e ;  if  the  Lord  had 
seen  good,  that  oppression,  and  grinding  the  fa^es  of^  the  poor, 
and  maintaining  a  hireling  ministry,  and  forcing  the  people  of  God 
to  pay  tythes,  and  persecuting  and  imprisoning  of  God's  ministers 
and  senrants,  should  have  continued  in  these  nations,  then  those 
.  ipen,  which  he  removed  to  bring  thee  in,  might  have  been  fit  in- 
struments for  such  a  work,  and  no  need  for  thee  to  have  been 
brought  tn^,  in  so  eminent  a  manner,  to  do  the  work,  ivith  which 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  burdened  and' grieved,  from  day  to  day, 
and  Tor  which  his  wrath  broke  forth  against  those  men,  wkose 
names  now  rot  in  perpetual  infamy. 

Therefore,  doth  it  not  concern  thee,  O  king,  and  thy  council, 
to  consider  what  you  are  doing  ?  For  the  Lord  is  the  same  now^ 
AS  ever  he  was,  and  regards  not  king,  councils,  parliaments,  ar- 
mies, protectors,  so  called,  or  alny  one,  more  than  another,  other-, 
wise  than  they  are  found  in  the  path  of  righteousness,  mercy,  and 
true  judgment. 

'  Therefore,  awake,  awake,  O  king  ;  with  thy  cotincil  stand  up^, 
and  see  whereon  the  basis  of  thy  kingdom  stands,  lest  thy  crown 
^ud  dignity  fall  in  the  dust  in  these  great  overturnings ;  for  Terily, 
TeriJy,  there  is  yet  a  greater  overturning  than  lias  been,  that  will 
suddenly  come  upon  these  nations  :  In  which  oTCrturning,  Oking, 
«thou,  and  thy  party,  if  you  procieed,  9S  you  have  begun,  must  be 
the  very  subject  matter  of  the  day,  and  must  drink  the  very  bot- 
tom and  dregs  of  that  cup,  which  all  persons,  that  hkve  miscarried 
in  government  for  drvers  years  past,  have  tasted  of;  for  the  Lord 
lias  tried  ypu  many  years,  by  sore  and  grierous  affliction,  and  bow 
hath  restored  you,  that  ail  people  and  nations  may  see  what  you. 
will  do  ;  and  thou,  O  kihg,  and  thy  party,  hast  begun  to  set  up 
and  maintain  ttiat  fahe  ministry  and  worship,  and  idolatrous  prac- 
tice, and  vain  sports  (for  which  the  wrath  of  God  broke  forth, 
about  twenty  years  since,  against  thy  family)  that  is  to  say,  epis- 
copacy, with  all  the  abominations,  both  in  worship  and  practice, 
which  it  brings  along  with  it,  notwithstanding  the  light  that  shines : 
in  this  day  of  the  Lord's  mighty  power,  and  this  glorious  day  of 
visitation,  wherein  the  Lord  hath  admitted  you  to  stand  for  trial : 
And  know  this,  O  king,  thy  father  and  his  party  deceased,  never 
saw  such  a  day,  nor  received  so  much  mercy  (aS  thee,  and  thy 
party  that  now  survives,  have  done)  but  were  in  the  dark  and 
cloudy  day,  folded  up  under  the  hireling  ministers,  and  had  not 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  the  Light. of  the  world,  sent  unto  thera, 
with  message  after  message,,  as  to  thee,  and  thy  party,  hath  been 
done,  counselling  thee,  O  king,  and  thy  council,  to  fear  God,'  and 
to  w^rk  righteousness ;  and  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  Lord 
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haro  been  faithful  unto  thee,  O  4ing,  in  eierj  thing,  and  in -this 
thing  in  particular ;  4hat  is,  thou  limit  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  in 

'  forcing  all  to  worship  God,  after  the  manner  of  the  nations  and 
heathen,  nor  to  maintain  a  hireling  ministry ;  for,  where  there  it 

'  Buch  a  thing  done  by  authority,  there  must  of^necessity  follow  great 
ignorance,  and  gross  darkness  will  soon  cover  the  face  of  such  a 
nation  ;  for  a  forced  uniformity  in  matters  of  God's  worshi[J,  and 
the  hireling  ministry,  are  not  of  God,  but  of  the  devil ;  not  of 
Chrisit,  but  antichrist ;  and  such  a- ministry  I  do  affirm,  and  shall 
maintain,  was  the  cause  of  thy  father's  fall ;  for  the  hireling  mini* 

.  stry,  at  that  time,  had  their  hearts'fuU  of  war,  and  were  divided, 
aifd  so  ministered  death  unto  the  people  on  both  sides.  And  if 
thou,  O  king,  shalt  suffer  religion  to  be  established  by  a  law,  and 
shalt  foirce  people  thereunto,  it  will  be  thy  utter  ruin,  apd  thou 
wilt  assuredly  miscarry  in  government,  as  any  that  hath  gone  be« 
fore  thee. 

And  this  I  declare  to  thee  in  tender  love' and  pity  towards  thee, 
and  likewiite  exhort  thee<  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  Lord  God, 
that  thou  swear  hot  at  all ;  for,  if  thou  dost,  thou  breakest  the 
command  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  IJght  of  the  World,  who  is  the  wis- 
dom  of  God  (by  whom  princes  rule,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
decree  justice)  who  said,  ^  Swear  not  at  all.'  Consider,  O  king, , 
what  advantage  is  swearing  to  the  just  man  ?  Will  he  be  the  more 
just  for  sweariqg  ?  Or,  is  the  command  of  Christ  of  oone  effect  ? 
Nay,  O  king,  the  just  man  need  not  swear,  thereby  to  add  to  his 
integrity ;  nor  doth  the  unjust  man  any  ways  abate  or  destroy  the 
deceit  or  hypocrisy  of  his  wicked  heart,  whereby  he  may  become 
more  just,  by  swearing.  Therefore,  O  king,  if  thou  canst  not  do 
justice  and  right,  for  the  people  over  whom  God  hath  made  thee 
chief  ruler  and  magistrate,  without  swearing,  thou  wilt  never  be 
able  to  do  it  by  swearing.  Nay,  O  king,  but  on  the  contrary,  for 
thee  to  swear  that  thou  wilt  maintain  such  religion,  or  do  such  and 
such  justice  for  the  people,  puts  thee  into  an  absolute  incapability 
to  do  justice,  forasmuch  as  that  thou  refusest  that  wisdom,  by 
-which  kings  decree  justice,  as  aforesaid,  that  is,  Christ  Jesus,  tho 
Wisdom  of  God,  who  said,  /  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  so  said  his 
apostle  James.  And,  under  the  old  covenant,  an  oath  was  an  end 
to  all  strife;  but  Christ  the  oath  of  God,  and  new  covenant,  said, 
*  Swear  not  at  all ;'  and  Christ  the  new  covenant  is  the  prophet,^ 
that  Moses  prophesied  of,  and  said,  ^  Whosoever  would  not  hear 
him,  should  be  cut  olffrom  among  the  people.' 

Therefore,  O  king  and  council,  swear  not  at  all,  neither  esta- 
blish feligion  by  a  law,  to  force  an  uniformity  thereunto,  nor 
maintain  a  hireling  ministry ;  for  such  a  thing  was  the  overthrow 
not  only  of  thy  father,  but  of  all  that  have  followed  after,  till  thy. 
self,  by  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  were  set  in  the  place  where  now 
thou  art.  The  parliaments,  protectors,  and  armies  were  all  swear- 
ers, and  high  pretenders  to  religion  in  the  form,  but  nothing  in 
the  power,  but  persecuted  all  the  upright  in  heart,  who  were  in 
the  power,  but  out  of  their  form ;  so  I  say,  those  governors  wha 
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taye  miscarried  in  government  did  busy  themselves  very  much  ia 
matters  of  God,  touching  the  consciences  of  other  men,  whereof 
they  had  nothing  to  do ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  neglected  the  wit-, 
tiess  of  God  in  their  own  particulars,  and  so  were  mindless  and 
careless  of  their  duties,  as  civil  magbtrates,  profei^sing  themselves 
wise,  and  exalting  themselves  into  the  temple  of  God,  wherein 
they  had  not  to  do,  save  in  their  own  particutiirs.  They  became 
fools  even  in  the  managemcint  of  their  civU  affairs,  and  so  laid  a 
sandy  foundation,  and,  like  foolish  builders,  continued  building 
their  own,  till  such  time  as  their  building  did  fall,  kn^  great  was 
the  fall  thereof.  And  all  this  did  proceed  from  the  hireling  mi- 
nistry, which  hath  in  all  ages  brought  forth  the  same  fruits,  being 
still  fawning  upon,  and  tampering  with  the  great  men  of  the  earth, 
and  kings  and  councils,  and  parliaments,  and  all  men  in  authority, 
to  establish  religion,  and  to  settle  their  maintenance;  and  then, 
as  the  prophet  saith  of  them,  '  He  that  will  not  put  into  their 
^  mouths,  they  presently  make  war  against  him' ;  and  this  hath 
been  the  state  and  condition  of  this  nation  and  others. 

And  therefore,  O  king  and  council,  be  wise,  and  learn  by  other 
men's  harms  (who  not  contenting  themsclTes  in  their  placets,  to  do 
the  work  set  them  about,  but  leaving  their  own  work  undone,  did 
intermeddle  and  busy  themselves  about  Go'd's  work,  and  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  of  which  Christ  alone  is  Lord  ;  and  for  this  hath 
the  Lord  dashed  them  to  pieces,  one  after  another,  since  thy  fa- 
ther's ^ays ;  first  the  parliament,  then  protector,  so  called,  and 
protector  again ;  then  the  parliament,  then  army  and  Committee 
of  Safety,  so  called)  then  parliament  again ;  against  all  which  the 
Lord  hath  appeared  in  much  severity,  and  hath  removed  all  out  of 
his  way,  and  hath  brought  thee  and  thy  party  into  their  place  and 
authority,  to  try  you.  Take  heed,  I  say,  therefore,  O  king  and 
council,  of  running  against  this  rock,  for,  if  you  do,  you  will  as- 
suredly be  dashed  to  pieces,  as  they  already  are ;  for  fafse  wor- 
ship and  false  ministers  must  down,  and  all  that  take  part  with 
them,-  and,  till  that  timc^  there  will  never  be  peace  on  earth  ;  for 
it  is^  the  false  ministry,  that  divides  the  people,  and  causes  them  to 
run  into  factions  and  divisions,  and  that  sets  people  at  variance  one 
with  another. 

The  false  ministry,  O  king,  that  Is  the  evil  tree  which  brings 
forth  bad  fruit;  and,  indeed,  they  can  do  no  otherwise,  for  they 
are  not  of  God,  but  of  the  evil  one.  It  is  clearly  so,  O  king ;  for 
the  tree  was  to  be  known  by  his  fruit,  and  he  is  now  grown  so  big^  ' 
and  his  fruit  so  numerous,  that  one  may  runund  read  of  what  SQrt 
the  tree  is ;  and  they,  that  see  it  not  to  be  the  evil  tree,  are  very 
near  the  pit  of  everlasting  destruction. 

Thou  wast  a  child^  O  king,  in  thy  father's  days,  and  knewest 
not  to  what  perfection  this  evil  tree  was  then  grown ;  but  with- 
draw thyself  a  little  into  thy  private?  chamber,  and  (here  inquire  of 
the  ancient  of  days,  and  ask  counsel  at  the  oracle  of  God,  the 
light  in  thine  own  conscience,  and  therewith  eoinpare  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  word  of  God^  an4  is  very  near  thee^  even 
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ill  tby  heart,  and  in  ihj  montb,  and  thou  wilt  then  see,  hear,  and 
understand  what  Christ  and  his  apostles  ny,  and  the  prophets  be> 
fore  them,  concerning  the  false  prophets  and  the  false  ministcn. 

C.C. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BURIAL  OF 

KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  AND  OF  OLI- 
VER CROMWELL: 

In  which  it  appears,  how  Oliver's  friends  contriTed  to  secure  his  Body  from  future 
disgrace,  and  to  expose  the  Corpse  of  King  <!lharlei  to  be  substituted  in  the 
•  punishment  and  ignominy  designed  for  the  Usurper's  Body.    MS, 


Amongst  other  Papers,  the  following  MS.  was  carefully  preserved  by  my  Lord 
Oxford.  It  contains  an  Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
which  honourable  House,  resolving  to  disgrace  the  name  of  the  late  Usurper 
Oliver  Cromwell,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  ordered  bis  Body  to  be  taken  up, 
and  to  be  first  hanged  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  then  to  be  burnt. 

This  Ord^r  was  pursued  by  the  Serjeant  of  that  honourable  House  so  far,  as  to 
find  a  Coffin  with  Oliver's  name,  aqd  usurped  Titles,  at  the  east-end  of  the 
middle  isle  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  in  WeAminster-Abbey. 

This,  with  an  account  where  the  said  Inscription  is,  or  was,  within  a  few  years 
ago,  to  be  seeOf  is  written  in  a  very  fair  baud* 

Then,  in  two  different  hands,  there  follows  the  roost  remarkable  account  of  • 
Counter-Interment  of  the  Aich*Traytor,  as  well  as  the  reason  ^nd  contrivance 
to  secure  his  Body  from  that  expected  ignominy,  and  to  continue  the  revenge 
of  King  Cbarles*s  enemies,  even  to  the  disgrace  of  substituting  the  Body  of  the 
beheaded  King,  in  the  punishment  intended  by  a  justly  enraged  People,  upon 
the  dead  Body  of  the  Usurper. 


SOON  after  the  restoration,  the  then  Serjeant  of  the  house  of' 
commoos  was  ordered,  by  the  house,  to  go  with  his  officers  to 
St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  demand  the  body  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well,  buried  there,  to  be  taken  uf ,  in  order  to  be  disposed  in  the 
manner  the  house  should  adjudge  fitting. 

Whereupon  the  said  Serjeant  went,  and,  in  the  middle  isle  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  at  the  east  end,  upon  taking  up  the 
pavement,  in  a  rault,  was  found  his  corpse ;  in  the  inside  of  whose 
coffin,  aitd  upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  was  laid  a  copper-plate, 
finely  gilt,  inclosed  in  a  thin  case  of  lead,  on  the  one  side  where. 
of,  were  engraved  the  arms  of  England,  impaled  with  the  arms  of 
Oliver;  and,  on  the  reverse,  the  following  legenda,  viz. 

Oliverius  Protector  Reipublicae  Angliae,  Scotiae,  &  Hibcmi»,  Na- 
tns  25.0  April.  1599,  Inauguratus  16."*  Dec.''"  1653,  Mortuns 
3.*^^  Sept.'**,  Anno  1658,  Hie  situs  est. 

The  said  Serjeant,  believing  the  plate  to  be  gold,  took  it  pre. 
tendedly,  as  his  fee ;  and  Mr.  Gifford,  of  Colchester,  who  mar- 
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Tied  the  Serjeant's  daughter,  has  now  the  plate,  which,  his  father, 
in-law  tbld  him,  h'e  came  by,  in  the  manner  above  related. 

j4  eounter'interment  of  the  i^otesaid  arch'traytor^  as  averred^ 
and  ready  to  Ife  deposed  (if  occasion  required)  ^by  Mr*  '^ 
Barkstead^  who  daily  frequents  Richard*  s  Coffb^- House  ^  xcithin 
Temple-Bar^  being  son  to  ,Iiarkstead^  the  regicide^  that  was 
execHted  as  such,  soon  after  the  restoration^  the  son  beings  at 
the  time  of  the  said  arch^t  ray  tor's  death,  abqut  the  age  of  ffm 
teen  years. 

That  the  said  regicide  Barkstead,  being  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  a  great  confident  of  the  usurper,  did,  among  othef 
such  confidents,  in  the  time  of  the  usurper's  sickness,  desire  to 
know  where  he  would  be  bqried:  To  which  he  answered,  where 
he  had  obtained  the  greatest  victory  and  gtory^  and  as  nigh  the  spot 
as  could  be  guessed,  where  the  heat  of  the  action  was,  viz.  in  the 
field  at  Nascby,  co.  Northampton  ;  which  accordingly  was  thus 
performed:  At  midnight  (soon  after  his  death)  being  first  ein« 
l^almcd,  and  wrapped  in  a  leaden  coffin,  he  was,  in  a  hearse,  con- 
veyed to  the  said  field,  the  said  Mr,  Barkstead,  by  order  of  his  fa- 
ther, attending  close  to  the  hearse  ;  and,  being  come  to  the  field, 
there  found,  about  the  midst  of  it,  a  grave,  dug  about  nine  feet 
-  deep,  with  the  green  sod  carefully  laid  on  one  side,  and  the  mould 
on  the  other ;  in  which,  the  coffin  being  soon  put,  the  grave  was 
instantly  filled  up,  and  the  green  sod  laid  exactly  flat  upon  it,  care 
being  taken,  that  the  surplus  mould  was  clean  taken  aVray. 

Soon  after,  like  care  was  taken,  that  the  said  field  was  intirely 
ploughed  up,  and  sown  three  or  four  years  successively  with 
wheat. 

Several  other  material  circumstances,  relating  to  the  said  inter, 
ment,  tl^esaid  Mr.  Barkstead  relates  (too  long  to  be  here  inserted) 
and,  particularly,  after  the  restoration,  his  conference  with  the 
late  (witty)  Duke  of  Buckingham,  &c. 

Talking  over  this  account  of  Barkstead's, '  with  the  Reverend 
Mr,  Sm ,  of  Q — ,  whose  father  had  long  resided  in  Flo- 
rence, as  a  merchant,  and  afterwards  as  minister  from  king  Charles 
the  Second,  and  had  been  well  acquainted  with  the  fugitives  after 
the  restoration ;  he  assured  me,  he  had  often  heard  the  said  ac- 
count by  other  hands:  Those  miscreants  always  boasting,  that  they 
had  wrecked  their  revenge  against  the  father,  as  far  as  human  fore- 
sight could  carry  it,  by  beheading  him,  whilst  living,  and  making 
his  best  friends  the  executprs  of  the  utmost  ignominies  upon  him, 
when  dead.  .  Asking  him  the  particular  meaning  of  the  last  sen- 
tence, he  said,  that  Oliver,  and  his  friends,  apprehending  ttiei  re-, 
storation  of  the  Stuart  family ;  and  that  all  imaginable  disgrace,  on 
that, turn,  would  be  ()ut  upon  his  body,  as  well  as  memory;  he 
contrivcd.his  own  burial,  as  averred  by  Barkstead,  having  all  the 
theatrical  honours  of  a  pompous  funeral  paid  to  an  empty  coffin, 
into  which,  afterwards,  wfts  removed  the  coj-pse  of  the  fiarfyr^  • 
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(which,  by  Lord  Clireridon's  own  accctunt,  had  never  truly ^  or 
certainly,  bet'O  interred  ;  and,  after  the  restoration,  when  mostdW 
iigentlj^sought  after^  by  the  Karls  of  Southampton  and  Lin38ey) 
at  the  command  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  in  order  to  a  solemn 
remoral,  con  Id  no  where,  in  the  church  vhere  he  was  said  to  have 
been  buried,  be  found)  that,  if  any  sentence  should. be  pronoun- 
ced, as  upon  his  body,  it  might  eitectnaljy;  fall  upon  that  of  tha 
king;  That,  on  that  order  of  the  commons,  in  king  Charles  the 
Second's  time,  the  tomb  was  broken  down,  and  the  body  taken 
out  of  a  coflin  so  inscribed,  as  menfioncd  in  the  Serjeant's  report^ 
"iras  from  thence  conveyed  to  Tyburn,  and,  to  the  utmost  joy  and 
triumph  of  that  crew  of  miscreants,  hung  publickly  on  the  gal. 
lows,  amidst  an  infinite  crowd  of  spectators,  almost  infected  with 
the  noisomencss  of  the  stench.  The  secret  being  only  amongst 
that  abandoned  few,  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  rest  of  the  pt-ople^ 
but  the  bodies,  so  exposed,  were  thi;  bodies  they  were  said  to  be; 
had  not  some,  whose  curiosity  had  brought  them  nearer  to  the 
tree,  observed,  with  horror,  the  remains  of  a  countenance  they 
little  had  expected  there  ;  and  that,  on  tying  the  cord,  there  was 
a  strong  scam  about  the  neek,  by  which  the  he^d  had  been,  as  Mas 
supposed,  immediately  after  the  decollation,  fastened  again  to  the 
body.  This  being  whispered  about,-  and  the  numbers  that  came  to 
the  dismal  sight  hourly  increasing,  notice  was  immediately  given 
of  the  suspicion  to  the  attending  officer,  who  dispatched  a  messeo* 
ger  to  court,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  rumour,  and  the  ill  con* 
sequences  the^preading  or  examining  into  it  further,  might  have. 
On  which  the  bodies  were  immediately  ordered  down,  tobebqried 
again,  to  prevent  any  infection.  Certain  is  it,  they  were  not 
burnt,  as  in  prudence,  for  that  pretended  reason,  might  have  been 
expected ;  as  well  as  in  justice,  to  have  shewn  the  utmost  detes* 
tation  for  their  crimes,  and  the  most  lasting  mark  of  infamy  thejr 
could  inflict  upon  them.  This  was  the  account  he  gave.  Wha,t 
truth  there  is  in  it,  is  not  so  certain.  Many  circumstances  make 
the  surmise  not  altogether  improbable:  As  all  those  enthusiasts^ 
io  the  last  moment  of  their  lives,  ever  gloried  in  the  truth  of  it. 
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CHAP.  I, 

Skewing  (he  Birth  and  Parent agc^  and  Place  of  Nativity  efthe 
said  Oliver  Cromwell. 

^H£  unparalleled  actions  of  this  man  have  made  people  more 

"^    curious,  than  otherwise  they  would  be,  to  know  his  rise  and 

l)irthj  which  otherwise  might  better^  to  the' advantage  of  his  me^ 
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mory^  have  been  yet  obscared  and  •  concealed  ;  for  it  will  neither 
juid  praise  nor  commendation,  either  to  his  country  or  rdaiioas  ; 
l^eth  which  have  publickly  protested  their  sbkme  and  thei(  abhor* 
rence  of  him.  So  that,  without  prejudice  to  his  family,  who  have 
cleared  themselves  of  any  participation  of  his  facts,  and  did,  and 
do,  detest  both  him  and  them  :  You  may  understand,  he  was  the 
son  of  Henry  Cromwell,  alia^  Williams,  the  younger  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Cromwell,  of  Hinchingbrook,  in  the  county  of  Hunting- 
don, Knight,  who  so  magnificently  treated  king  James  in  that 
place,  at  his  coming  into  England ;  who  so  loyally  and  affection, 
ately  loved  king  Charles  the  Martyr  ;  and,  who,  lastly,  so  hated 
and  abominated  this  Oliver,  his  nephew,  god-son,  and  name« 
»ake. 

He  was  bom  at  Huntingdon,  in  the  year  1599,  where  his  fa* 
ther,  being  a  cadet,  or  younger  brother,  as  we  have  said,  having 
no  large  estate,  had  intermarried  with  a  brewer's  widow,  by  whom 
be  had  some  addition  of  fortune,  and  from  her  spruijg  that  storj 
of  Oliver's  being  a  brewer  in  Huntingdon.  He  was,  from  his  in. 
fancy,  a  lusty,  active  child,  and  of  a  sturdy  rough  temper;  which, 
to  remedy,  in  his  young  years,  his  father  prudently  took  thit 
course: 

CHAP.  II. 

Jlote  Oliver  was  educated  and  brought  uji  in  the  University  of 

Cambridge^  and  afterwards  iu  Lincoln* S'lnn^  in  the 

Study  of  the  Law. 

AsouT  the  age,  therefore,  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  his  fa- 
ther sent  him  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  have  him  tem- 

.pered  and  managed,  by  the  severe  tuition  and  discipline  of  the 
University  ;  but  his  tutor  quickly  pprceived  the  boisterous  and  un- 
iractable  spirit  of  his  pupil,  who  was  more  for  action  than  specu- 
lation, and  loved  cudgels,  foot.ball- playing,  or  any  game  and  ex. 
ercise,  better  than  his  book ;  so  that  there  was  no  hopes  of  mak- 
ing him  a  scholar,  or  a  learned  man  ;  and  much  ado  there  was  to 
keep  him  so  in  compass,  that  he  became  not  an  open  apd  publick 
dishonour  to  his  friends ;  (here  he  was  made  an  actor  in  the  play 
of  the  five  Senses,  where  he  ominously  stumbled  at  a  Crown,  which 
he  had  also  dreamed  he  should  once  wear)  whereupon  he  was  pre- 
sently removed,  his  tutor  weary,  and  afraid  of  disgrace  by  him,  to 
Lincoln's-Inn,  where  he  roighf  with  less  imputation  and  observ- 
ance, if  his  bent  were  so  given,  roister  it  out,  and  yet,  without 
much  trouble,  attain  some  knowledge  in  the  laws,  to  qualify  hioi 
for  a  country  gentleman,  and  that  little  competency  his  father  could 
leave  him.     But  no  such  rudiments  would  sink  into  him;  he  was 

'  for  rougher  arguments  and  pleas,  club-law ;  and,  indeed,,  what 
occasion  had  he  to  know  and  be  versed  in  the  law,  whose  designs, 
and  wicked  practices  afterwards,  were  directly  opposite  to  all  laws, 
both  divine  and  human  ?  'So  that  he  continued  not  long  there, 
but  was  called  home,  his  father  dying  soon  after,  and  leaving  hia 
to  his  swing.  • 
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CHAP.  lih 

Of  his  Manner  of  Life  and  Conversation  in  the  Country^ 

Oi.iVEs,  being  come  dowa  into  the  oountry,  and  growing  star, 
dj,  and  of  man's  stature,  frequented  all  manner  of  wild  compainj. 
Who  but  he  at  any  match  or  game  whatsoever^  where  he  would 
drink  and  Voar  with  the  rudest  of  his  companions  ?  And  when  his 
money,  which  he  had  sparingly  from  his  mother,  who  yet  kept  the 
purse,  failed  him,  he  would  make  the  victuallers  trust  him,  to 
such  a  ruin  of  his  credit  and  reputation,  he  being  as  famous  for  bis 
ranting  and  his  scores,  as  after,  for  his  prayers  and  victories,  that 
the  ale-wives  of  Huntingdon,  if  they  saw  him  coming,  would  set 
up  a  cry,  ^  Here  comes  young  Cromwell,  shut  up  the  doors,  and  • 
so  keep  him  out.'  But  he  had  better  success  in  the  war,  for  then 
there  was  no  shutting  of  him  out,  no  garisoU  or  castle,  or  strength 
whatsoever,  was  sufficient  to  debar  him.  But  that  may  be  impu« 
table  to  the  luck  of  his  former  atchievements,  fortune  being  tied 
at  bb  girdle,  and  keeping  a  constant  tenor  with  him ;  for,  at  this 
age,  he  would  make  nothing  of  beating  of  tinkers,  and  such 
mas ty  fellows  at  quarter-staff,  or  any  such  weapon  they  would 
chuse ;  so  that  he  was  dreaded  by  all  the  ale-drinkers,  as  well  as 
ale-wives  of  the  country. 

CHAP.  IV. 

JIow  Oliver  uas  reclaimed  from  these  lewd  courses^  and  bow  he 
s     joined  himse{f  to  the  preciser  sort^  and  became  an 
Hjfpocritical  Convert, 

By  these  debauched  courses  of  life,  and  regardless  thoughts  how 
the  world  went,  as  long  as  drink  and  company  could  be  had,  no 
matter  how  nor  where;  he  had  so  endangered  his  small  estate  and 
patrimony,  and  was  so  far  in  debt,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire 
himself,  and  get  out  of  the  way,  and  live  priratcly,  for  fear  of  pri« 
vate  arrests  and  judgments,  which  were  brought  against  him.  In 
this  solitary  condition,  he  bad  time  to  bethink  himself  of  his  con. 
dition ;  and  having  nothing  else  to  do,  having  played  a  part  at 
Cambridge,  to  personate  another  at  home,  seeming  very  pensive 
and  melancholy,  and  much  reserved  in  his  talk  and  discourse ; 
which,  from  vain,  and  frivolous,  and  wild  speeches,  was  now  aU^ 
tered  into  serious,  and  modest,  and  grave  language,  and  sober  ex. 
pression ;  which,  accommodated  and  set  forth  with  a  more  staid 
and  solemn  aspect  and  gesture,  made  him  appear  to  be  another 
kind  of  person,  having  run  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other,  from 
stark  naught,  to  too  good ;  and  it  will  be  a  question  whether,  by 
the  first  he  were  more  destructive  to  himself,  or  by  the  latter,  more 
pernicious  to  his  country. 

This-  huiflour  soured  him  at  last  into  a  precise  pnritanism,  with 
whom  his  zealous  design  was  to  ingratiate  himself;  who  increasing 
every  day,  and  being  grown  to  a  headstrong  faction,  he  doubted 
not,  but  if  time  should  serve,-  which  his  daring  spirit  (if  he  had 
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not  a  familiar)  told  him  was  a  coming,  to  be  principal  pers(m 
among  them,  and  howsoever,  to  make  up' his  decays  on  his  for- 
tunes, by  the  kind-hearted  supplies  and  loans  of  the  brotherhood^ 
who  were  very  proud  of  such  a  proselyte. 

In  a  short  time  after,  he  had  learned  to  pray,  and  attained  a. 
▼cry  ready  faculty  therein,  which  he  made  no  nicety  to  manifest 
upon  all  occasions^  both  in  their  publick  and  pritate  meetings  ;  so 
that  he  was  looked  upon  by  those  of  his  godly  party,  as  therr 
chiefest  ornament,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  a  strange  won. 
der.  l*his  artificial  devotion  did  not  only  then,  advantage  him, 
but  served  him  thereafter  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
and  was  the  main  ingredient  of  all  his  policies  and  successes.  A. 
,  friar  was  an  ass  to  him  for  saying  of  prayers,  he  was  able  to  give 
him  two  for  one  with  his  beads  and  by  rote,  and  out-strip  him 
extempore. 

CHAP.  V. 

How  OliveVy  being  noted  jot  his  pretended  Sanctity^  was  chosen 

a  Burgess  of  Cambridge  for  the  LongA^arliament;  and^ 

the  War  breaking  outy  kos  made  a  Captain  of  Horse* 

By  this  sanctimonious  Vizor,  and  manifested  zeal  for  reforma* 
tion,  which  was  then  in  every  man's  mo^th,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  fittest  instrument  to  promote  it  in  the  parliament,  which  the 
king  had  called  in  1640,  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  state  and 
church,  and  to  supply  his  necessities;  an<j[,  therefore,  the  puritan 
faction,  and  his  relations'by  marriage,  as  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  also, 
fiambden  of  Buckingham,  laboured,  in  election  of  burgesses  for 
•the  town  of  Cambridge,  to  have  him  chosen.  The  town  was  ge- 
nerally  infected  with  the  same  disease,  and  therefore  it  was  qo  hard 
matter  to  effect  it.  Sitting  in  parliament,  as  a  member^  he  ijuicklj 
.«aw  which  way  the  stream  went,  and  therefore  r^olved  to  run 
.one  of  the  first  with  it ;  and  therefore  helped  out  the  noise  and  cry 
for  privilege,  proving  a  great  stickler  against  the  prerogative,  and, 
.to  that  ehd,  endeavouring  to  widen  tl^e  breach  ;  and  made  way,  by 
male-pertness  of  tumults,  against  the  king's  person  and  court ;  in- 
somuch that  he  became  conspicuous  and  noted  for  his  aversion  to 
the  government.  The  flame  xxf  thojse  inward  burnings  now  breali;. 
.ing  out,  and  because  of  his  influence  in  his  country^  and  his  bold, 
confident  spirit,  he  was  courted  with  a  commission  (which  he  ac- 
cepted) under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  parliament's  general,  and  was 
.made  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse. 

CHAP.  VL 

Of  the  Exploits  Cromwell  didyin  the  beginning  of  the  War. 

Hating  raised  his  troop,  he  marched  not  presently  with  the 
gross  and  main  body  of  the  army,  but  was  ordered  to  continue 

£bout  his  own  country,  that  so  his  own  enterprises  might  be  the 
Btter  observed^  and  he  taken  notice  of ;  sq  that  he  was  a  rising 
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from  the  yetj  first  begionhig  of  our  ci? il  confusions.  The^ 
fivst  service  tbat  he  appeared  in,  was  the  seizure  of  Sir  Henry  Co* 
nisby,  the  sheriff  of  Hertfordshire,  when,  in  a  gallant  contempt 
of  the  parliament,  he  was  prdclaiming  the  commission  of  array  at 
St.  Alban*s,  and  sending  him,  and  other  gentlemen,  his  assistance, 
to  London  ;  whichsndden  and  meritorious  exploit  of  his  was  well 
resented,  and  highly  commended  by  the  parliftment.  His  next, 
piece  of  diligence  was  the  like  seizure  of  Sir  John  Pettus,  and 
forty  gentlemen  more,  jof  the  county  of  Suffolk,  who  were  form- 
ing  a  party  for  the  king,  and  securing;  them  ;  by  which  means,  he 
broke  the  neck  of  any  future  design  in  that,  or  the  next  counf;^  of 
Norfolk,  for  the  royal  interest ;  so  that  he  had  brought  all  the 
eastern  part  of  England  to  the  parliament's  subjection^  by  a  blood- 
less and  easy  conquest.  But  his  other  Tictorics,  which  were  prin. 
cipally  ascribed  to  him,  though  they  were  joined  with  him,  were 
▼ery  sanguineous,  and  fatally  cruel. 

-  As  his  last  home  employment,  he  was  ordered  to  purge  and 
to  .  inspect  the  University,  wherein  he  proceeded  with  so 
much  rigour  against  that  place  of  his  own  nurture.  Sec.  it  was 
conceived  he  would  at  last  as  mercilesly  ~  use  his  mother,  then- 
bleeding  England.  Which  work  being  over,  and  unhappily  ef« 
fected,  Cromwell  was  the  only  man ;  his  prudence,  fortune,  and' 
▼alonr  every  where  applauded  and  extolled,  and  he  reputed  for 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  able  commanders  in  the  parHament't 
army. 

It  was  time,  therefore,  now  to  shew  him  abroad,  I^Mng  armed, 
disciplined,  and  paid  his  men  so  carefully,  that  there  was  no  doubt 
of  their  prevailing  upon  any  equal  enemy,  and  under  the  conduct 
of  so  Tigilant  and  wary  a  leader,  whose  only  aim  it  was  to  keep 
up  his  reputation  to  greater  undertakings.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
a  conjanction  and  assistance  of  the  Scots,  who  were  entered  £ng. 
land,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  to  the  Fiarl  of  Manchester, 
who  had  raised  his  army  out  of  the  associated  counties,  as  Cam« 
bridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Suflblk,  kc.  Those  armies  being 
joined,  and  mastering  the  field  (the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who 
opposed  them,  retreating  into  York)  they  resofved  to  besiege  that 
city:  To  the  relief  whereof,  Prince  Rupert  came,  and  forcing 
them  to  draw  off  from  their  league,  he  gave  them  battle  on  Mar- 
ston-Moor,  July  2,  1044.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  Prince 
Rupert  hail  utterly  discomfited  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  where ^ 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  the  Scots  horse  stood,  and  disordered  the 
main  body  of  the  foot,  so  that  the  day  was  given  for  lost,  the  Scots 
running  and  throwing  down  their  arms ;  when  Cromwell,  with  his 
Cnrassiers,  and  the  rest  of  my  Lord  Manchester's  horse,  who  were* 
placed  in  the  right  wing,  fell  with  such  force  and  fury  upon  the 
Lord  Goring's  brigades  on  the  right,  that  they  presently  bfoke 
them  in  pieces,  and  following  their  success,  before  the  prince  re. 
turned,  o;btained  a,  coni pleat  victory^  killing  no  le^s  than  five.' 
thousand  men,  gaining  their  camp,  bag  and  baggage  ;  and,  as  the 
price  of  all,  the  city  of  York.    Hence  he  acquired  that  terrible 
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name  of  Ironsides,  his  troops  being  reported  nnynlnerable  and' 
unconquerable.  '  By  thi»  defea|,  he  lifted  ap  himself  to  those  great 
titles  and  places  he  went  through  afterwards. 

CHAP.  VII. 

A  Continuance  of  hU  Successes  against  his  Sovereign  and  his 
Forces;  his  treacherous  and  disloyal  dealing  with  his  Mc^st^. 

The  next  field  we  find  him  in,  was  that  of  the  second  Newberry, 
October  27,  1644,  where,  with  the  same  felicy  and  valour,  he  had 
the  better,  on  that  part  of  the  field,  where  he  fought,  and  con- 
tributed  mainly  to  that  piece  of  a  yictory  the  parliament  forces 
had  there ;  when,  to  cloud  and  damp  this  rising  martialist,  he  was 
articled  against  by  his  superior  officers,  for  some  miscarriages  and 
practices  in^the  army,  to  the  hinderance  of  the  serrice,  which  was 
indeed  his  ambitious  insinuation  into  the  afiection  of  the  soldiery; 
but  this  wfts  never  prosecuted,  his  friends,  the  grandees  of  the 
Independent  party,  interposing  and  justifying  him^  for  a  godly, 
expert,  and  valiant  commander. 

.  This  Independent  faption  was  now  grown  too  crafty,  &nd  had 
8upplan<;ed  their  brother  of  Presbytery,  by  new  modelling  the 
wany,  turning  out  most  of  Essex's  officers,  and'  dismissing  all 
ipembers  of  parliament  from  their  several  commands  therein ; 
among  which^number,  Cromwell  should  have  been  included,  but  his 
partisans  wrought  so,  thathe  was  continued  for  forty  days,  and,  those 
expired,  longer,  and  longer^  even  till  the  war  ended.  By  this  said 
model  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  made  Lord  General,  and  Cromwell, 
after  some  time.  Lieutenant  General,  being  the  only  man  looked 
upon  able  to  carry  on  the  Independent  interest.  The  first  action 
he  engaged  in,  in  this  quality,  was  his  routing  of  the  queen's  regi. 
ment  and  some  other  troops  (come  from  Worcester  to  fetch  the 
king  from  Oxford,  then  designed  to  be  besieged  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1645)  at  Islip  BrUlge ;  then  his  immediate  summoning 
and  taking  Blechindon  House,  April  24,  where  after,  as  he  was 
designing  a  stratagem  upon  Faringdon  House,  he  was  set  upon 
by  as  vigilant  a  commander  as  himself,  the  Lord  Goring,  and  re- 
ceived  a  smart  brush,  and  the  only  one  throughout  the  war ;  which 
now  hastening  to  an  end,  at  the  fatal  Naseby,  he  was  called  from 
cut  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  (whither  he. had  been  lately  sent  to  secure 
it,  it  being  thought  the  king  would  have  turned  his  now  successful 
arms  thitherward)  to  assbt  the  general,  who,  by  his  letters  to  the 
parliament,  had  desired  it.  That  unfortunate  day  the  14th  of 
June,  1646,  owes  its  dismalness  to  the  fortune  of  this  rebel,  whose 
troops  alone  could  glory  in  that  atchievment;  for  the  left  wing  of 
that  army,  where  Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  commanded,  was  abso- 
lutely routed,  and  the  main  bodjr  sorely  distressed  j  so  that  Crom- 
well alone  assured  that  victory. 

So  ended  the  first  war,  with  the  praises  and  triumphs  of  this 
man  of  war,  adored  and  worshiped  by  his  party,  who  stuck  not 
to  blaspheme  God  and  his  Scriptures^  attributing  all  those  Hot 
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lanna's,  and  psalmi,  and  sopgi  of  deliverance  and  tictory  to  this 
their  champion,  in  effect,  making  a  meer  idol  of  him  ;  which  pha« 
natick  religious  Teneration  he.missed  not  to  iniprove,  though,  for 
the  present,  he  covered  his  ambition  with  modesty  and  humilf ty^ 
ascribing  all  things,  in  a  canting  way  of  expression,  to  the  good- 
ness and, omnipotence  of  God,  which  he  frequently  and  impious- 
ly abosed,  intitnling  it  to  all  his  wicked  and  villainous  designs  and 
actions. 

The  war  thus  ended,  and  the  king  having  escaped  their  swords, 
and  so  the  main  rub  yet  lay  in  the  way  to  his  projected  sovereignty  ^ 
he  resolved  by  treachery  to  ruin  him.  To  this  purpose,  that  he 
might  render  the  king,  indisposed  to  the  terms  and  propositions  of 
the  parliament,  which  were  hard  and  unreasonable  enough  besides, 
he  pretended  to  the  king,  that  the  army  should  take  his  part,  and 
declare  for  him ;  as  on  the  other  side  (in  the  parliament  house,  and 
privately  in  the  army,  telling  them  that  the  king's  design  of  peace 
and  agreement  was  only  to  get  them  disbanded,  and  then  hang 
them  for  their  rebellion)  he  exasperated  them  against  the  king, 
adding  that  God  had  hardened  his  heart  against  any  composure, 
^nd  had. rejected  him;  and  when  all  this  would  not  do,  but  that 
the  people  enety  day  more  and  more  were  undeceived,  and  be 
conceiTed  a  fear,  they  might  rescue  the  king  from  Hampton^court, 
and  bring  him  to  London,  which  the  king  and  all  good  men  desired  ; 
he  contrived  another  wicked  device  to  the  king's  final  OTerthrow, 
by  scaring  him  with  the  adjntators'  (such  were  two  selected,  out  <^ 
each  company  and  troop)  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him,  and  so 
niaking  him  fly  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  distant  and  sure  prison, 
from  whence  he  never  came  but  to  his  death.  The  king  a  w)iile 
before  was  not  ignorai^t  of  these  treacherous  arts  of  Cromwell, 
seeing  nothing  performed,  as  to  substance,  of  whatever  he  pro* 
mised,  and,  therefore,  did  roundly  tax  him  with  his  faithlesness ; 
who,  at  the  upshot,  told  the  king,  that  he  did  misconstrae  his 
words,  or  else  he  remembered  no  such  matter  ;  and  that,  if  it  were 
so,  yet  it  were  no  time  to  perform  them,  till  the  discipline  of  the 
army  was  recovered,  and  those  adjutators  in  a  capacity  to  beques« 
tioned,  who  were  now  most  ontragcously  and  uncontroulably  vio* 
lent  against  his  person  and  government,  with  many  more  sack 
flams  and  delays,  and  traiterous  fallacies. 

The  king  being  in  prison  at  Carcsbroke  Castle  in  the  said  isle, 
by  the  juggling  of  CroDMrell  with  Hammond  the  gOTernor  (brother 
to  one  of  the  king's  most  affected  chaplains)  an  ungrateful  fellow, 
who  owed  himself  to  the  kiog*s  bounty,  several  fresh  attempts 
were  made  for  his  restitution  ;  that,  which  particularly  concerned 
this  Oliver,  was  the  Welch  insurrection  at  Pembroke,  which  town, 
in  July,  after  a  brave  defence,  was  surrendered  to  him ;  and  the 
Scots  invasion  under  Duke  Hamilton,  whose  army,  to  which  were 
joined  some^hree  thousand  English  under  Sir  Marmadukc  Lang, 
dale,  he  totally  defeated  at  Preston  in  Lancashire,  on  the  17th  of 
August  (and  not  long  after  the  General  Fairfax  took  in  Colchester, 
which  had  stood  out  three  months  in  expectation  of  relief  from 
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this  army,  upon  the  same  account)  and  pursued  his  victory  as  far 
as  Scotland,  marching  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  making  sure  ©f  a 
party,  dealing  with  bribes,  and  other  forceable  persuasions,  and 
making  them  disarm  themselves  to  giv^  him  no  disturbance  or  in- 
terruption,  iri  the  accomplishing  his  most  execrable  regicide,  for 
which  he  was  now  ready,  the  expected  advantages  and  opportuni- 
ties being  now  in  his  hand. 

CHAP.  VIIL 

Cromwell  turns  out  the  Parliament^  murdets  the  King^  and  sets 

■f/p  a  Commonwealth^  who^  tnriading  Scotland  and  Ireland^ 

make  him  their  General, 

Cromwell  postitig  to  London,  he  and  his  sort  Ireton  put  the 
council  of  officers,  to  demand  justice  upon  the  king,  as  the  capital 
oflGender,  and  author  of  all  the  troubles  and  bloodshed;  which  he 
so  eagerly  prosecuted,  that  thoBgh  the  parliament  had  nearly  con- 
eluded  with  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  after  a  full  treaty,  he 
hy  Col.  Pride,  one  that  would  venture  upon  any  thing  he  was 
commlnded'by  him,  secludes  twice  the  major  part  of  the  members, 
and  then  packs  up  a  juncto  of  army  blades,  of  some  ^(ty^  who 
constitute  a  high  court  of  justice,  by  which  the  martyr  king  was 
traiterously  and  barbarously  condemned  and  bdhcadeil,  January 
30.  By- the  same  juncto  and  rump  of  a  parliament,  the  kingship 
and  government  by  a  single  person  was  voted  useless  and  danger- 
ous, to  which  Cromwell  freely  assented,  as  purposing  to  time  hi* 
ambition,  now  the  great  obstacle  was  removed. 

But,  though  the  king  and  his  interest  were  defunct  in  England, 
yet^hey  were  not  in  Ireland  or  Scotland ;  whereupon,  Cromwell 
IS  made-general  for  the  Irish  expedition,  and  though  he  was  the 
only  dissuader  of  the  soldiery  from  that  service,  during  the  quarrel 
betwixt  the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians,  and  while  he  had 
aceomplished  his  mischievous  'ends  upon  the  king ;  yd  now  ho  is 
severely  bent  to  transport  such  as  the  lot  should  appoint :  Which  • 
the  levelling  party,  the  adjutators,  whelps  of  his  own  litter,  re- 
fusing and  mutinying,  them  likewise  under  pretence  of  a  treaty, 
and  giving  and'  receiving  satisfaction  (their  usual  expressions)  he 
betrays  and  surprises  at  Burford  (not  daring  to  venture  a  dght 
with  them,  for  fear  of  a  total  defection  of  his  own  party)  and  had 
the  ring-leaders  shot  to  death. 

Having  surmounted  this  difficulty,  he  wafts  his  army  over  into 
Ireland,  and  presently  storms  Tredagh,  and  {Understanding  it  was 
the  flower  of  the  king's  army,  set  there  to  give  him  a  repulse, 
having  twice  been  beaten  off,  he  led  his  men  himself  the  third 
time,  and  entered,  and  put  all  to  the  sword  (having  amused  tho 
defendants  who  maintained  the  breach, 'but,  having  then  lost 
their  colonel,  were  in  some  confusion,  through  offer  of  quarter, 
and  by  that  device  got  admittance)  with  a  like  baseness,  treachery^ 
and  cruelty. 

After  that^  followed  the  rendition  of  most  of  that  kingdom^  the 
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Lord-lienttnant  thereof,  tbe  Marquis  of  Ormoi\d,  being  in  no 
condition  to  resist  him :  Whereupon  the  Scotch  war  then  newly 
beginning,  Cromwell  was  sent  for  orer,  and  the  Presbyterian  mi. 
nisters,  set  on,  no  doubt,  by  some  of  his  agents,  baring  inreiglbd 
Fairfax  with  the  unlawfulness  of  his  engaging  againstlhcir  good 
brethren,  he  laid  down  his  commission,  which  was  readily  conferred 
on,  and  taken  up  by  Cromwell. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  CromwelVi  March  into  Scotland^  his  Victories  at  Dunbar  and 
Worcester^  and  the  Reduction  of  that  Kingdom. 

Gladly  did  OliTcr  undertake  this  war,  for  now  he  was  sure  to 
make  the  army  his  own,  by  placing  and  displacing  of  officers. 
Long  it  was,  and  many  delays  were  used  by  the  Scots,  before  they 
would  be  brought  to  hght,  intending  to  starre  the  English  army,, 
which  was  near  done  to  their  hands,  and  Olirer  'sneaking  away 
home,  wlben  the  precipitate  blue  cap,  greedy  of  spoil  and  victory, 
would  needs  fall  upon  them  at  Dunbar,  Sept.  3,  1650,  and  were 
there,  by  the  prowess  and  desperate  valour  of  their  enemies,  to- 
tally overcome.  Cromwell,  therefore,  now  marches  back  again 
to  Edinburgh,  and  buys  that  impregnable  castle,  of  the  traitor 
Dundass,  and  advances  against  king  Charles  the  Second,  who  lay 
encamped  by  Stirling ;  but  he  not  stirring  out  of  his  fortified  camp, 
and  there  being  no  other  or  further  passage  into  Scotland^  but 
over  the  Frith,  an  arm  of  the  sea :  Cromwell  wafts  over  most  part 
of  his  army,  and  defeats  a  Scots  party,  while  the  king  gives  Crom. 
well  the  go-by ,^  being  two  days  march  before  him,  and  after  a  te. 
dio us  march,  came  to  Worcester,  August  22;* whither,  not  long 
after,  came  Cromwell  in  great  doubt  and  perplexity  by  the  way 
(having  left  General  Monk,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Scotland,  who, 
shortly  after,  reduced  the  whole  kingdom)  and  beset  the  town, 
being  recruited,  and  made  up  with  his  old  army,  to  above  forty* 
thousand  men ;  what  shall  1  say,  of  that  unfortunate  day  ?  'J  he 
king  was  worsted,  and  m<^st  miraculously  escaped,  and  so  Crom- 
-well  might  have  leave  to  play. 

But  no  such  matter,  the  time  was  come,  he  had  long  expected, 
to  act  his  own  game,  and  appear  in  it  for  himself,  for  by  the  year 
1663,  Scotland  and  Ireland  being  wholly  subdued,  and  in  the 
hands  of  his  most  trusty  privado^s  and  conQdents,  his  new  Son-in- 
Law  Fleetwood  (for  Ireton  was  dead  of  the  plague  at  Limerick) 
being  Djcpi^ty  of  Ireland,  and  General  Monk  Governor  of  Scot- 
land ;  he  proposeth  to  the  parliament  the  desires  of  the  army,  fur« 
their  dissolution,  to  make  way  for  succession  of  a  new  rcpresen- 
tative;  which  they  endeavouring  to  delay,  and  to  impose  upon  him 
with  the  necessities  of  their  sitting  a  while  longer,  his  ambitivn 
could  brook  no  longer  retardments,  but  sent  Major*general  iiar- 
rison  on  the  20th  of  April,  1653,  to  out  their  I'ump-sbips;  nbich 
be  accordingly  did,  to  the  general  rejoicing  of  the  peop^o,  who 
considered  nor  cared,  who  shooM  come  4iext,  ^o  they  were  rid  of 
these. 
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CHAP.  X. 

How  Cromwell  order$d  the  Government  afterward^  and  how  he 
made  himself  Lord  Protector  of  England* 

After  the  rump  was  thus  dissolved,  Oliver  by  the  advice  (for- 
sooth) of  his  general  council  of  officers,  erected  a  council  of  state, 
of  such  as  were  true  to  his  interest,  and  the  army,  and  were  well 
iledged  with  the  spoils  of  the  kingdom  ;  but,  perceiTing  that  was 
but  a  slender  authority  to  derive  the  gOTernment  to  himself,  which 
was  the  first  and  last  thing  intended,  he  called  a  picked  conTenti- 
cle,  of  the  like  batch  as  himself  and  his  followers,  all  of  the  godly 
party,  whom  he  stiled  a  parliament ;  the  name  whereof  was  enough 
to  authorise  and  dignify  the  resignation  of  the  authority  they  had 
from,  to,  him :  and  their  odious  actions,  moreover,  would  make 
a  single  person  (^himself)  more  acceptable ;  for  these  wild  fellows 
were  upon  abolishing  the. ministry,  and  opening  the  floodgate  to 
heresy  and  atheism ;  when  Cromwell  dissolved  them,  and  with  them 
discarded  his  old  friend,  and  their  darlitfg,  Major-general  Hard* 
son,  who  was  tampering  with  the  army  to  unhorse  Oliver ;  but  he 
smelt  him  out,  and  cashiered  him,  as  he  did  his  trusty  friend  Lam- 
bert, soon  after,  as  finding  they  were  both  greater, in  the  army, 
than  his  safety  and  interest  would  suffer :  So  impossible  it  is  for 
brethren  in  iniquity  long  to  continue  in  love  and  friendship.  Oliver 
would  endure  no  competitor,  but  resolved  to  be  single  and  su- 
preme. 

CHAP.  XL 

How  Oliver  was  sworn  Protector^  and  horn  he  managed  the 
I  Government^  briefly. 

That  little  or  f oblish  parliament  being  divided  among  themselves, 
one  part  thereof  resigned  their  power  unto  Oliver^  who  straight* 
with  caused  the  commissioner  of  the  seal,  Mr.  Lisle,  to  administer 
him  an  oath,  on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  1653,  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  in  Westminster-hall, 
to  observe  a  model  of  government  in  forty-t^vo  articles ;  which 
instrument  of  his,  a^  was  said,  was  found  ia  my  Lady  Lambert's 
placket,  and  thereupon  he  was  proclaimed  lord  protector ;  in  Fe- 
bruary he  was  feasted  sumptuously  in  the  city,  and  knighted  the 
lord  mayor,  as  he  did  many  others  afterwards,  upon  whom  he  had 
better  have  pissed :  lie  made,  also,  one  lord,  but  he  never  owned 
it  Now,  though  he  was  proclaimed  protector,  yet  he  knew  the 
people  took  him  for  no  such  thing  ;  therefore  he  call^  a  parlia- 
ment according  to  form,  thinking  to  have  been  declared  so  by  them ; 
but  they  would  not  own  him,  or  his  authority.  Seeing,  there- 
fore, he  could  neither  get  reputation  nor  money  at  home,  he  re- 
solved to  have  it  from  the  king  of  Spain's  West-Indies;  bat,  at 
Hispanit)la,  his  forces,  under  General  Venables,  were  strangely 
defeated,  and  forced  to  plant  themselves  in  Jamaica^  and  fight  for 
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bread  instead  of  gold.  He  likewise  started  several  plots  (the  fox 
was  the  finder)  against  cataliers,  such  as,  Colonel  Gerrard,  and 
afterwards  Colonel  Penruddock  (maintaining  intelligence,  at  the 
price  of  one-thousand -fiye-hnnd red  per  annum,  with  one  Manning, 
a  clerk  to  the  king's  secretary,  who  then  resided  at  Colen,  who 
discovered  most  of  the  king's  council)  till  he  was  dtscotered  him- 
self, and  executed)  on  purpose  to  terrify  people,  and  those  cspe« 
cially,  from  rising  against  him.  * 

Now,  when  Oliver  saw  he  could  not  attain  his  will  by  whole 
parliameiitsy  he  resolved  on  his  old  expedient,  to  garble  a  parlia* 
ment,  call  it,  and  then  eull  it,  which  he  did,  and  secluded  those 
members  that  would  not,  before  they  entered,  recognise  and  own 
his  highness ;  by  which  means  two  parts  of  three  were  excluded, 
and  he,  by  the  remainder,  cgmplimented  with  the  stile  of  king  ; 
but,  for  fear  of  Lambert  and  Harrison ,  and,  'indeed,  the  whole 
kingdom,  especially  the  army^  he  durst  not  accept  of  it ;  but  was 
content  to  take  the  title  of  protector  fro^i  their  hands  ;  and  was 
accordingly,  on  the  sixteenth  of  Jane,  1657,  sofemnly  installed  by 
the  speaker,  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  again,  in  Westminster, 
hall,  and  the  parliament  adjourned,  wha  had  likewise  passed  an 
act  for  erecting  of  a  thing  called  another  house,  consisting  of  such 
lords  as  Pride,  Hewson,  and  Barkstead ;  but,  npon  the  meeting 
of  a  full  house,  after  the  adjournment,  all  this  new  structure  was 
questioned,  even  to  Oliver  himself;  who  thereupon,  in  a  passion, 
and  transported  beyond  his  vizarded  sanctity,  with  an  oath,  by  the 
living  God,  dissolved  tl^m. 

In  the  year  1618,  he  assisted  the  French  agurist  the  Spaniard, 
and  helped  them  to  take  Dunkirk,  which,  for  hb  pains,  he  bad 
delivered  to  him  ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  the  best  service  he  ever 
did  to  his  country.  But,  during  this  nnenvied  triumph,  having 
drenched  hi«  polluted  hands  in  more  innocent  and  loyal  blood, 
namely,  that  of  Dr.  Hewet,  and  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  God  put  a 
book  into  the  mouth  of  this  Leviathan,  and  having  snatched  away 
his  beloved  daughter,  Claypoole,  just  before,  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1658,  his  great  successful  day,  he  was  hurried  in  a  tern, 
pest  out  of  the  world,  which  he  had  so  long  troubled ;  and,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  November  following,  was  most  magnificently  buried, 
to  the  only  sorrow  of  those  who  furnished  the  mourning  and  page. 
antry  thereof,  leaving  his  wife  Elisabeth,  alias  Joan,  with  two 
sons,  Richard,  who  succeeded,  till  he  tamely  and  cowardly  re- 
signed, and  is  now  fled  for  his  father's  debts ;  and  Henry,  and  a 
daughter  ycleped  Frances  Rich.  A  person,  as  it  is  well  charactered 
of  him,  fit  to  be  a  prince  of  Tartars  or  Cannibals.  ^ 

Before  the  king  returned  into  England,  Colonel  Henry  Crom- 
well, son  of  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  obtained  license  of  the  king  to 
change  that  hateful  name  into  Williams,  which  was  the  name  of  this 
family,  before  they  married  with  a' daughter  and  heir  of  Cromwfcll ; 
which  was  npon  condition  they  should  take  her  name,  as  well  as 
estate. 
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A  NARRATIVE 

OF  THB 

IMPniSONMENT  AtfD  USAGE  OF  COLONEL  JOHN 
HVTCBINSONy 

Of  Owtfaorp,  in  the  County  of  Nottingham,  Esq.  now  dost 
Prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London* 

Written  by  hitnselff  on  the  sixth  of  April,  1664,  having  then  received  intimation 
that  he  was  to  be  sentswsy  to  another  Prison  ;  and  therefore  he  thought.fit 
to  print  tbisy  for  the  tatisiymg  hia  Rektions  and  Friends  of  bis  Innocence. 

Ut  the  «mid  be  aihamad,  for  they  deal  perversly  with  me,  wiUuMit  a  cansei  bat  I  will 
meditate  in  thy  precepts.    FSal.   cziz.   ?•• 

Frinted  in  the  Year  1664.    Quarto,  contaming  twelve  Pages. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  NarratiTe,  being  written  with  an  air  of  the  strictest  Teracitj,  ongbt 
to  be  preserved  apiong  the  other  Materials  for  History,  which  we  accumulate  in 
these  Collections,  as  it  affords  a  very  just  idea  of  the  Methods  of  Justice,  which 
were  at  that  time  in  nse,  and  may  assist  our  Readers  in  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

One  advantage  at  least  will  be  afforded  bj  the  perusal  of  this  piece ;  the  Reader, 

amidst  his  Indignation  at  the  Cruelties,  and  his  Pity  of  the  Hardships  .which 

are  here  recounted,  cannot  fail  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  Happiness  of 

'  living  at  a  Time,  when  no  such  Miseries  are  to  be  felt,  or  such  Practices  to  be 

feared.  Jj* 

UPON  the  eleventh  daj  of  October,  1663,  being  the  Lord's, 
day,  about  seven  of  the  clock  at  night,  there  being  at  that 
time  no  one  person  but  my  own  family  in  the  house  with  me,  a 
party  of  horse  came  to  my  house  at  Owthorp  in  Nottinghamshire, 
eommandedby  one  Coronet  Atkinson,  who  told  me,  I  must  imme- 
diately go  with  him  to  Newark s  I  demanded  to  see  his  warrant; 
mnd,  after  some  dispute,  he  shewed  me  a  scrip  of  paper,  signed 
by  Mr.  Francis  Leke,  one  of  the  deputy  lieutenants,  to  this  effect, 
MB  near  as  I  can  remember,  for  he  would  not  give  me  a.copy  of  it. 

To  Coronet  Atkinson* 

YOU  are  hereby  required,  to  repair  to  the  house  of  John 
Hutchinson,  Esq.  at  Owthorp,  with  a  party  of  horse,  and 
him  to  seize  and  bring  forthwith  to  Newark,  and  to  search  the 
iaid  hoase  for  what  armis  yon  can  find,  and  bring  them  away  also. 

^i^ti?ed  byCjOOQlC 
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HaTing  shewed  me  this  order,  thej  searched  the  house,  and 
found  no  arms,  but  four  birding  guns  of  my  sons,  which  hung 
openlj  in  the  kitchen,  and  them  at  that  time  they  left;  but  aU 
though  the  night  was  Tcry  foul  and  nuny,  and  I  myself  was  not  at 
that  time  well,  and  had  not  tiny  accommodation  for  riding,  neither 
of  horses,  saddles,  or  other  necessaries,  not  haYing  been  on  horse- 
back  for  many  months  before ;  and  though  I  and  my  family  urged 
tiiese  reasons  to  them,  ofierbig  all  ciTii  entertainment,  if  they 
would  but  have  staid  till  the  next  morning,  when  I  might  haTO 
gone  with  the  less  hazard  of  my  life  and  health ;  yet  could  I  not 
prevail  with  them,  but  he  forced  me  to  borrow  horses  and  go  out 
of  my  house  at' midnight ;  and,  about  four  of  tiie  clock  the  next 
morning,  they  brought  roe  to  the  Talbot  at  Newark,  which  is 
twelve  miles  distant  from  my  house,  and  set  two  sentinels  upon  me 
In  my  chamber. 

While  I  was  thus  kept  prisoner  at  Newark,  a  greater  party  of 
horse  than  that  which  fetched  me,  wa»  sent  again  to  my  house  at 
Owthorp,  under  the  command  of  Tomson  the  Innkeeper  where  I 
lay,  who,  on  Tuesday  the  13th  of  October  at  night,  came  thither^ 
and  made  a  stricter  search  all  over  the  house,  in  every  box  and 
trunk,  in  all  the  bams,  mows,  add  every  hole  they  could  imagine^ 
yet  found  no  more  arms  than  the  four  guns,  wliich  the  former 
party  left  behind  them,  but*  these  took  away;  the  rest  of  the  arms, 
which  I  had  of  old,  having  been  all  taken  away  immediately  after 
the  act  of  oblivion  past,  which,  as  I  concei?e,  left  me  as  rightful  a 
possessor  of  my  own  goods,  as  any  other  Englishman ;  yet,  when 
1  was  at  London,  Mr.  Cecil  Cooper  sent  a  party  of  soldiers,  and 
took  them  all  out  of  my  house,  leaving  me  not  so  much  as  a 
sword,  though  at  that  time  there  was  no  prohibition  of  my  wear- 
ing one. 

Having  been  removed  out  of  the  chamber  where  I  was  first 
lodged  at  Tomson's,  into  a  very  bad  room,  upon  pretence  that  the 
other  looked  into  the  market  place,  I  received  many  more  inso- 
lences  and  affronts  from  the  drunken  Host,  ti^l  at  length  I  was 
resolved  to  bear  them  no  longer  ;  seeing,  although  I  had  now  been 
four  days  at  Newark,  neither  the  gentleman  by  whose  warrant  I 
was  fetched,  tho'  he  came  every  day  to  the  house  where  I  was, 
nor  any  of  the  king's  officers  came  at  me,  to  let  me  know  why  I 
was  kept  there.  Whereupon,  being  provoked  by  the  insolence  of 
the  Host  to  throw  something  at  his  head,  upon  the  busue  between 
us,  Mr.  Leke  came  in,  and  I  had  then  opportunity  to  tell  him  that 
I  stood  upon  my  justification,  and  desired  to  know  my  crime, 
and  my  accuser ;  and  in  the  mean  time  that  I  might  be  kept  as 
safe  as  they  pleased,  so  I  might  be  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of 
this  insolent  fellow,  and  have  accommodation  fi<  for  a  gentleman  ; 
which  when  they  saw  I  would  no  longer  want,  with  much  difficulty, 
after  two  days,  I  obtained  to  be  rempv^  to  the  next  Inn,  where  I 
was  civilly  treated,  with  guards  still  remaining  upon  me. 

On  Monday,  October  the  nineteenth,  Mr.  Leke  carried  me  with 
a  guard  of  horse  to  Welbeck,  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle's  housei 
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>h«re  I  was  honourably  entertained  by  tibe  marquess^  who,  upon 
,  discourse  with  me,  tol4  me,  he  heard  I  desired  to  know. my  Accusery 
which  he  said,  he  kniew  no  more  than  I;  and  my  lord,  upon  the 
arguments  I  alledged  to  him,  to  erince  my  innocence,  being  per. 
suaded  of  it,  sent  me  back  without  a  guard,  only  engaging  me  to 
stay  one  week  at  home  at  my  own  bouse,  in  which  space,  if  I  heard 
no  more  from  him,  I  might  be  free  to  go  whither  I  would.  I  was 
not  willing  to  have  accepted  this  favour,  but  rather  desired  to  stay 
in  custody  till  my  accuser  was  produced,  and  I  could  clear  myself, 
but,  my  lord  pressing  it  upon  me,  I  could  noi  refuse  it;  so  that 
night  I  returned  to  Newark,  and  the  next  day  to  my  own  house, 
where  I  stayed  only  till  Thursday^  the  twenty-second,  on  wMch 
day  about  eleren  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon,  I  was  fetched 
^g9^a  prisoner  by  a  party  of  horse,  commanded  by  Corporal  Wil- 
son,  with  a  warrant  signed  by  'Mr.  Leke,  and  brought  again  to 
Newark  to  Mr.  Twentimans,  wh^re  iWas  last  quartered,  and  two 
9i^ntineU  again  set  upon  me. 

Jhe  twenty-third,  Mr.  Leke  came  to  m«,  and  shewed  me  a  let« 
ter  he  had  rejceived  from  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle,  acquainting 
him,  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  pursue  the  civility  he  intended  me, 
having  received  orders  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  I 
should  be  kept  prisoner,  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper ;  and,  to  shew 
the  reality  pf  this,  there  was  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  brought  the 
order  to  the  marquess,  wherein  there  was  an  expression  to  this 
ejflfect :  ^  That,  though  the  duke  could  not  make  it  out  as  yet,  he 
was  confident  he  should  find  me  to  be  in  the  plot.  After  Mr. 
Leke  had  communicated  this  to  me,  he  told  me,  that  he  himself 
was  to  go  to  London,  and  the  mayor  of  Newark  was  to  take  me 
into  his  charge. 

After  he  was  gone  from  me,  the  mayor  sent  one  Robert  Beck 
to  tell  me,  I  must  go  along  with  him  to  his  house.  I  asked  him 
who  he  was;  he  told  me,  he  was  the  jailor.  I  asked  if  his  house 
were  the  jail;  he  told  me  he  had  prisoners  in  it.  I  asked  him  what 
warrant,  mittimus,  or  order  he  had  to  take  me  into  his  custody, 
as  his  prisoner ;-  he  told  me,'  he  had  none  in  writing,  but  the  may- 
or's verbal  ordtr.  I  told  him,  I  would  not  go  to  jaul  upon  a  ver- 
bal order,  for  no  m^istrate  could  send  me  to  jail  without  a  mitti- 
mus, expressing  some  crime,  as  the  cause  of  his  so  doing ;  and 
therefore  I  desired  him  to  return  to  the  mayor,  and  wish  him  to 
consider  what  he  did,  and  to  take  counsel  of  any  of  the  lawyers  in 
his  own  town,  whether  he  could  legally  carry  me  to  the  jail,  with- 
o>ut  calling  me  before  him,  or  having  any  complaint  against  me. 
But  he  was  resolved,  right  or  wrong,  I  should  go  thither ;  and, 
after  many  vain  messages  tp  intreat  me  to  go,  when  1  would  not 
bepersuaded  to  it  voluntarily,  he  sent  five  constables,  without  any 
warrant,  but  his  own  word,  to  seize  and  carry  me  by  force*  I  ad- 
monished them  also  of  thtir  illegal  violence  upon  me;  but  they 
were  bold  to  affront  the  laws,  and  forced  me  out  61  my  quarters, 
along  the  streets,  and  into  the  jail,  where  I  again  told  th^  jailor 
what  danger  of  the  law  h^  incurred,  by  receiving  ^^d  ^^t^inioj^  me 
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'  prisoner ;  and  Asked  him  if  he  had  any  mittimus  under  anj  magis. 
trate*9  hand,  to  take  me  into  his  cnstodj  as  prisoner  ?  He  told  me, 
he  had  none  but  the  mayor's  Yerbai  order,  aod  he  must  do  it,  for 
the  mayor  had  promised  to  bear  him  out;  which  I  desired  the  con« 
stables,  soldiers,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  to  bear  witness  of, 
how  that,  without  any  legal  commitment,  I  was  forced  into  th^ 
jail,  where  afterwards  the  fellow  used  me,  for  the  time  I  stayed,  as 
civilly  as  his  house  would  afford ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  plaister* 
floors,  which  I  was  not  used  to,  Ifell  sick  there,  where  I  remained, 
from  Friday  at  night,  October  the  twenty.third,  till  Wednesday 
the  twenty  .eighth,  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 

Upon  the  twenty-serenth,  Mr.  Leke  came  to  me  at  the  jail,  and 
with  him  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle's  secretary,  aod  told  me  the 
marquess  had  received  express  orders  from  the  king,  to  send  me  up 
in  safe  custody  to  London:  But  Mr.  Leke,  finding  me  very  i!l^ 
was  so  civil  as  to  allow  me  to  go  up  to  London  by  my  own  honso 
(which  was  liear  a  road^  that  I  might  take  accommodations  for  my 
journey,  and  be  carried  up  in  my  own  coach,  without  which,  i 
had  not  been  able  to  have  gone  at  that  time.  Mr.  Leke  himself, 
being  necessitated  to  make  more  haste,  went  away  before  the  party 
of  horse,  that  was  to  guard  me  up,  came  into  Newark;  and  left 
his  orders  for  sending  me  away  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  first  sei- 
sed me  prisoner. 

The  same  twenty .sev^ith  of  October,  another  party  of  horse 
came  again  late  in  the  night  to  my  house,  and  searched  my  papers, 
my  wife  and  I  being  both  at  Newark,  what  cabinets  they  found 
not  the  keys  of,  they  broke  open. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  in  order  to  my  going  to  London,  I  was  , 
brought  by  Beck  the  jailor  back  to  TwenCimans,  to  be  deliTered 
to  the  party  of  horse  that  was  to  guard  me  to  London :  But,  they 
coming  very  slowly  and  unwillingly  upon  that  account,  I  remained 
all  that  day  in  the  custody  of  the  jailor  at  the  inn.  At  night  whea 
I  was  in  bed,  the  mayor,  being  in  his  cups,  sent  to  command  me, 
to  be  carried  back  to  the  jail ;  but  the  jailor  being  then  more  ciyil 
and  wise,  knowing  that  I  had  been  some  time  in  bed,  refused  ta 
disturb  me,  and  offered  that  he,  and  his  man,  would  sit  up  aa  a 
guard  upon  me ;  which  would  not  satisfy,  but  they  sent  two  sol- 
diers to  be  set  at  my  door.  The  next  day,  the  party,  commanded 
to  guard  me  up,  hot  being  come  into  Newark,  a  mean  fellow, 
which  was  to  command  them,  came  and.  told  me,  I  must  go  another 
way,  and  not  by  my  own  house,  nor  have  the  privil^^  of  being 
carried  by  my  own  coach,  which  Mr.  Leke  had  allowed  me. 
Whereupon  I  sent  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  had  the  order  from  Mr. 
Leke  to  send  me  away,  and  he  having  been  formerly  a  great  pro- 
secutor of  me,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  hare  broken  the  act  of 
oblivion  upon  me.  Whether  malice,  or  ignorance  how  to  behave 
himself,  or  vexation  to  find  the  country  so  unready  in  this  service, 
moved  him  to  it,  1  know  not,  but  he  was  so  obstinate,  in  a  peevish 
cross  humour,  to  hare  cut  me  off  from  all  the  humanity  that  Mr. 
Leke  had  shewed  me;  that,  although  Mr*  Cecil  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
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Penistone  Whaiiej,  one  a  deputy  lieutenant,  and  botb  jnstil^s  of 
the  peace  of  the  county,  persuaded  him  all  they  could,  yet  no  rea-i 
sonable  thing  could  be  6btained  from  him,  till  I,  growing  as  reso-. 
lute  as  he,  was  dispatching  a  post  to  tlie  Marquess  of  Newcastle^  to 
in  treat  a  countermand  of  his  barbarism,  who  would  have  forced 
me  on  horse-back  when  I  was  so  ill  that  I  could  not  have  ridden 
one  stage,  without  manifest  hazard  of  never  being  able  to  ride  ano- 
ther. At  length,  by  the  renew^  civil  interposition  of  Mr.  Coo- 
per, he  was  overruled  to  condescend,  that,  some  of  the  horse ap- 
poinied  for  my  guard  being  come  in,  I  should  go  with  them  to  my 
own  house  that  night,  and  there  expect  the  rest  the  next  morning. 
This  contest  ending  about  sunset,  the  twenty-ninth  day  I  was 
brought  out  of  Newark,  and  the  coach  overthrown  and  broken 
in  the  night,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  stay  the  next  day  at  Owthorp 
to  mend  it,  and,  on  Saturday  the  thirty-first,  was  brought  to  Stam. 
ford  where  I  would  have  rested  the  Sabbath-day,  but,  they  not 
suffering  me,  on  Tuesday  the  third  of  November,  I  was  brought 
to  the  crown  in 'Holbourn,  and  the  next  morning  received  by  Mr. 
Leke,  and  immediately  carried,  with  part  of  the  guard  that  brought 
me  up,  to  the  Tower  of  London ;  and,  by  the  same  Mr.  Leke, 
now  Sir  Francis  Leke,  delivered  there  a  prisoner,  by  a  warrant 
flugned  by  secretary  Bennet,  bearing  date  the  twenty-fifth  of  Octo- 
ber, wherein  I  stood  committed  close  prisoner  for  treasonable  prac- 
tices, although  the  secretary  had  never  seen  nor  examined  me,  nor 
any  other  magistrate,  to  know  whether  or.no  I  could  clear  myself 
from  the  charge  of  treasonable  practices,  if  there  were  any  such 
given  against  me. 

On  Friday,  November  the  sixth,  I  was  sent  for  by  secretary 
Bennet  to  his  lodgings  at  White^Hall,  which  was  the  first  time  I 
was  examined,  and  the  questionrhe  asked  me  were, 

1.  Where  I  had  lived  these  four  or  five  months? 

I  answered,  constantly  at  my  own  house  in  Nottinghamshire. 

2.  What  company  used. to  f^sort  to  my  house? 

I  told  him,  none,  not  so  much  as  my  nearest  relations  scarce 
^ver  saw  me. 

3.  What  company  I  frequented? 

I  told  him^  none,  for  I  never  stirred  out  of  my  own  house  to 
Tisitany. 

He  said.  That,  was  very  much. 

4.  Whether  I  knew  Mr.  Henry  Nevil? 
I  answered,  Very  well. 

He  asked.  When  I  saw  him  ? 

I  said,  To  my  best  remembrance,  never  since  the  king  came  in. 

Then  he  asked.  When  I  writ  to  him  ? 

I  said,  Never  in  my  life. 

When  he  writ  to  me  ? 

I  said,  Never. 
•    Whether  any  messages  had  passed  from  him  to  me^  or  m^  tft 
him? 

lanswered.  None  at  all. 
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5.  Whether  none  had  erer  moTed  any  thing  conoerning  a  re* 
pnblick  to  mef 

I  told  ^im,  I  knew  none  so  indiscreet. 

6.  What  children  I  had? 

I  told  him.  Four  sons  and  fonr  daughters. 

What  age  my  sons  were  ? 

I  told  him,  Two  were  at  man's  estate,  two  little  children. 

7.  Where  I  went  to  church  to  hear  divine  service,  common- 
prayer  ? 

I  told  him.  No  where ;  for  I  nerer  stirred  ont  of  my  own  house. 

Whether  I  had  it  not  read  there? 

I  answerc'd  ingenuously.  No. 

How  I  then  did  for  my  soul's  comfort? 

To  which  I  answered^  sir,  I  hope  you  will  ieare  that  for  me 
to  account  between  God  and  my  own  soul. 

He  then  told  me,  I  had  cut  liim  off  of  many  questions  he  should 
have  asked  me,  by  my  answer  to  these,  and  I  might  return. 
.    So  1  was  sent  back  again  to  the  Tower,   with  two  of  the  war. 
ders  which  brought  me  thither  to  guard  me. 

Not  long  after,  at  the  same  time,  when  Mr.  Waters,  who  was 
brought  prisoner  to  the  Tower  out  of  Yorkshire,  was  sent  for  to 
Whitehall,  I  was  also  in  very  ^reat  haste  carried  thither;  but  with 
a  stronger  guard,  and  greater  formality  and  strictness,  than  before; 
for  now  1  had  not  only  the  Deputy* lieutenant,  and  my  own  keeper, 
but  a  guard  of  muskcticrs  by  water  with  me;  and,  when  1  came 
to  land  at  Whitehall-stairs,  there  .was  ready  an  officer,  one  Mr* 
Andrews,  to  receive  me,  who,  witha  file  or  two  of  musketiers,  car- 
Tied  me  to  Sir  Henry  iknnet's  lodgings,  and  there  I  observed  a 
great  deal  of  care  to  place  the  guard  at  the  outward  door  in  the 
court,  that  none  might  peep  in,  except  some  few  gentlemen,  who 
were  admitted  to  stare  me  in  the  face,  none  being  in  the  room, 
except  Mr.  Andrews  and  myself,  for  a  long  time,  till  at  last  my 
keeper  thrust  in.  In  wliich  room  I  thus  stayed  two  hours,  con. 
eluding  that  I  should  now  be  confronted  by  some  accuser,  or  at 
least  have  an  examination  more  tending  to  treasonable  practices 
than  my  first  seemed  to  do,  especially  understanding  that  Mr* 
Waters  had  been  some  hours  before  in  the  house,  and  was  yet 
tliere;  but,  at  last,  out  comes  Mr.  Secretary  Bennet,  who  calling 
me  a  iittleasidetothe  window, from  Mr.  Andrews  and  my  keeper, 
says,  ^  Mr.  Hutchinson,  you  have  now  been  some  days  prisoner, 
^  have  you  recollected  yourself  any  thing  more  that  you  have  to 
^  say,  than  when  1  last  spoke  to  you  ?' 

To  whom  I  answered,  That  I  had  nothing  to  recollect,  nor 
more  to  say. 

Are  you. sure  of  it?  said  he. 

I  replied,  Yery  sure. 

Then,  said  he,  you  must  return  to  prison. 

And  accordingly  I  was  carrieA^  by  the  same  guard  back  again  to 
the  Tower,  where  I  have  ever  since  been  kept  close  prisoner,  with 
all  imaginable  strictness,  to  the  ruin  of  my  health  and  all  my  affairs* 

After  Michaelmas  term  had  thus  past,  in  the  beginning  of  Can- 
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dlemas  term,  I  sent  my  wife  to  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  to  acquaint  him 
what  infinite  prejudice  this  close  imprisonment  was  to  me,  by  rea« 
••n  of  a  mortgage  upon  my  estate,  and  the  advantage  that  my  te*. 
Hants  and  ail  other  people  made  of  my  close  restraint,  which  hin. 
dered  me  from  speaking  to  my  lawy^srs  and  others,  that  it  nearly 
concerned  me,  to  treat  with,  about  my  affairs;  but  the  secretary 
told  her,  that  I  was  a  very  unhappy  person,  in  regard  of  my  for- 
mer crimes.  To  which  she  answered,  she  esteemed  me  very  happy, 
in  that  I  was  comprised  in  the  act  of  oblivion;  but  he,  with  a 
doubled  reflexion  on  mj  former  crimes,  notwithstanding  she  had 
puthim  in  mind  of  the  act  of  oblivion,  said.  He  should  not  inp^e  the 
king  to  allow  me  any  more  liberty,  unless  he  could  be  secured,  it 
might  be  more  safe  for  his  majesty,  than  he  could  apprehend  it. 
After  such  a  real  necessity,  as  she  made  it  appear  to  him,  there 
was  of  suffering  persons  to  come  to  me,  to  treat  of  the  concern- 
ments of  my  estate,  it  booted  her  not,  to  urge  the  danger  of  my 
health,  and  all  other  inconveniences  which  I  suffered  by  being  for- 
ced to  make  provision  for  my  dispersed  family  in  three  places,  the 
intolerable  charge  of  it,  and  the  impossibility  of  procuring  sup. 
plies,  while  I  was  kept  thus.  All  this  was  neglected,  and  wrought 
no  other  effect,  but  to  turn  the  undeserved  oppressions,  I  groan 
under,  into  as  unjust  a  reproach  upon  me. 

I  had  not  written  this  narrative,  but  that  I  understand,  now, 
after  twenty-two  weeks  close  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  instead 
of  being  brought  to  a  legal  trial  or  set  at  liberty,  I  am  to  be  re- 
moved  from  hence  to  another  prison ;  and  though  the  form  and 
date  of  the  warrant  of  my  commitment  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  compared  with  the  day  of  my  first  being  brougtit  tq 
town,  together  with  the  times  and  manner  of  my  examinations  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Bennet,  did  clearly  let  me  see,  Jiow  it  was  resolved 
I  should  be  disposed  of,  before  it  could  possibly  be  known  whe- 
ther I  should  appear  guilty  or  innocent,  if  any  accusation  was 
given,  in  against  me,  not  having  at  that  time,  nor  till  spme  days 
after  I  had  been  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  ever  been  examined 
by  any  man ;  yet  it  being  still  more  manifest,  by  assigning  me  to  a 
prison,  in  a  place  so  remote  from  my  family  and  affairs,  and  so 
dangerous  to  my  infirm  constitution,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intole- 
,  xable- charge,  as  that  b,  to  which  I  hear  1  most  go  ;  and  indeed, 
neither  this  where  yet  I  am,  whilst  I  am  close  kept  up,  nor  scarce 
any  other  isle  or  castle,  that  I  know  of,  will  be  much  less  mischie« 
Tous  to  me  in  those  respects.  I  hold  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  own 
innocence,  to  publish  this  narrative,  whether  I  be  sent  away,  or 
stay  in  this  prison,  it  being  equally  destructive  to  my  life  and  fa- 
mily ;  leaving  my  blood,  if  thus  spilt,  and  the  ruin  of  my  family^ 
thus  occasioned,  to  cry  to  heaven  for  that  justice^  which  I  am  not 
thought  worthy  of  here.  And  whilst  I  am  yet  suff&red  to  breathe,' 
having  no  other  refuge  on  earth,  putting  up  my  petitions  to  the 
great  judge  «^  hearen  and  earth,  as  one  not  without  hope  in  God, 
ui  the  words  of  the  prophet  David^  Psal.  xliii.  Judge  me,  O  God, 
and  j^ad  my  cause,  &c.  -  John  Hntchinsoa. 

¥nm  Hie  Tow«r  of  loodon,  Awil  f^ 
at  Misht,  lfi6i. 
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ORDERS,  LAWS,  and  ANCIENT  CUSTOMS 

of  SWiVNS, 

By  JOHN  WITHERINGS,  Eiquirey 

Master  and  Go? ernor  of  the  Rojal  Game  of  Swans  aad  Cygnets 
throughoat  £Dgland. 

XoniM,  Printed  in  1604.      QftaNo,  tcntaming  $i»  Ptgrn. 

To  the  Womhipfal  John  Witherings,  Esquire,  Chief  Master  and  Governor 

of  the  Royal  Game  of  Swans  and  Cjgnets  throughout  the 

Kingdom  of  Englaoii. 

SIR, 
Yoaa  Deputy,  Master  Loggins,  hearing  that  I  had  some  ancient  notes  of  the 

•  customs  and  orders  concerning  S«vans»  desired  mc»  that  you  might  have  a  sight 
of  them;  which  I  have  sent  yoUf  together  with  certain  precedents,  or  forms  of 
commissions  for  keeping  Swan-herds  courts,  and  copies  of  ancient  patents, 
-which  I  received  of  a  very  honest  gentleman,  Master  Edward  Gierke,  of  Lin- 
colo's-Inn,  Esquire,  Father  to'  Sir  Edward  Gierke,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Chancery.  These  he  delivered  me,  ahout  eighteen  years  smce ;  at  which  time 
Sir  I^awrence  Tanfeeld,  late  Lord  Ghief  Baron,  and  myself  had  a  deputation, 
from  Sir  William  Andrews,  of  that  walk,  which  Master  Loggins  now  hath  from 
you.  Master  Gierke  was  before  roe  ;  bnt«  as  I  remember,  he  told  me  he  had 
his  deputation  from  my  Lord  of  Buckhurst,  and  not  from  Sir  James  Mervin. 
Howsoever,  the  titles  are  trnly  by  me  transcribed,  as  I  received  them  written 
with  his  own  hand.  There  are  orders  also  printed,  ^d  yet  somewhat  differing 
from  these;  which  orders  were  made  atone  particular  court,  long  ago:  And« 
at  a  court  holden  at  Burford,  in  the  Gounty  of  Oxun,  about  fifteen  years  »ince, 
by  the  said  Sir  Lawrence  Tanfeeld  and  others,  some  new  orders  were  made, 
which.  Sir  Lawrence  Tanfeeld  said,  were  warrantable  by  the  commission,  and 
lawful  to  be  made,  where  and  when  tbey  were  fit  and  necessary  for  the  preser- 
Tation  of  Swans;  yet  so,  that  those  particular  orders  may  be  altered,  upon  occa- 
sion ;  but  the  ancient  customs,  contained  under  the  name  of  orders,  may  not. 
There  hath  been  so  Httle  care  talien,  for  preserving  and  publishing  these  ancient 
customs,  that  ihey  are  not  of  all  gamesters  known ;  and  your  deputies  commonly 
send  their  servants  among  us,  who,  as  they  are  more  or  less  covetous,  so  do 
they  impose  more  or  less  upon  us ;  and,  when  we,  that  are  the  ancient  game- 
fltera,  oppose  them,  we  have  some  contention.  You  shall,  therefore,  Sir,  do 
well,*  if,  comparing  these  with  your  other  notes,  you  find  them  to  serve  gene- 
rally for  EngUnd,  as.  well  as  for  our  River  of  Thames,  that  yon  give  to  all  your 

'  deputies,  and  to  all  commissioners,  copies,  that  so  all  gamesters  may  know  tha 
certain  customS|  which  are  to  be  kept :  And  so  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

Year  loving  Friend, 

ftom  Albome  in  yiTiltshire,  John  D*ovlv. 

tliisiatli  of  Jauuaiy,  itfsl.  '  '' 

The  Laws,  Orders,  aod  Customs  of  Swans,  taken  out  of  a  Book, 
which  the  Lord  of  Buckhurst  delivered  to  £dward  Gierke,  of 
Lincoln's-Inn,  Esq ;  to  peruse,  Ann.  Elis;  96.  On  the  back* 
side  c^f  which  Book,  it  was  thus  intitled :  Taken  out  of  an  an« 
cient  Book,  remaining  with  Master  Hambden,  sometime  Master 
of  the  Swans. 
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I^^IRST,  If  any  persoA  doth  possess  any  game  of  swans,  that 
•^  may  not  dispeqd  ^Ye  marks  a  year  of  freehold  (except  the  son 
of  the  king)  the  swans  of  every  such  person  are  forfeited  to  the 
king,  22  Edward  IV. 

2.  If  any  person  possess  any  game  of  swans,  and  hath  not  paid 
his  fine  for  the  same,  his  game  of  swans  is  to^be  seized  for  the 
king,  till  his  fine  be  paid ;  which  fine  is  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence;  and  no  man  is  to  pay  it  more  than  once,  during  his  life. 
.  3.  But,  if  any  person,  having  no  mark  allowed  him,  have  one 
or  more  swans  given  him,  or  have  any  land-bird  sign-marked,  he 
may  keep  them  in  the  common  river  till  the  neztupping-time  with, 
'out  fine^  paying  the  commons  and  other  charges  for  theUpping. 

4.  If  any  person,"  having  swans,  either  within  franchises,  or 
without,  be  attainted,  his  swans  are  forfeited  to  the  king  only/ 
and  not  t6  any  other  persons  whatsoever. 

6.  Also  all  swans,  that  are  clear  of  bill,  without  mark  or  sign- 
mark,  are  the  king's  only,  whether  they  be  pinioned,  or  flying 
swans.  ' 

6.  AUo  all  stray  swans,  which  no  man  can  challenge  by  his 
mark,  those  are  the  king's  only  ;  and  they  are  to  be  seized  for  the 
king,  and  marked  on  the  leg,  but  are  not  to  be  carried  away  the 
first  year. 

7.  In  all  common  streams,  and  private  waters,  when  cygnets  are 
taken  up,  the  owner  -of  the  cob  must  chuse  the  first  cygnet,  and 
the  pen  the  next,  and  so  in  order ;  but,  if  there  be  three,  then  the 
owner  of  the  grass,  where  they  breed,  must  have  the  third  for  the 
spoil  of  his  grass,  and  pay  to  the  king  twelve  pence  for  ^he  same 
land-bird,  saving  in  such  places,  where,  of  ancient  custom,  they 
pay  less  or  more. 

8>  If  an  airy  be  led  with  one  swan  only,  the  half  of  those  cyg- 
nets shall  be  seized  for  the  king,  till  proof  be  made,  whose  the 
swan  was,  that  is  away ;  but  are  not  to  be  carried  away  that 
year^ 

9.  The  master  of  the  game,  or  his  d|;puty,  shall  yearly  come,  at 
the  usual  days  of  marking  swans  in  that  stream,  on  pain  of  losing 
his  fees  during  his  absence;  and  he  shall  keep  a  roll,  or  standard- 
book,  containing  all  the  usual  marks  of  that  stream.  He  shall 
also  keep  a  register-book  of  the  number  of  every  man's  swans,  aad 
the  place  where  they  are  upped ;  and  shall  likewise  bring  the  book 
of  the  last  year;  for  which  every  gamester  is  to  give  him,  yearly, 
four  pence. 

10.  Also  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  .deputy,  is  to  have  a 
penny  for  upping  every  white  swan,  and  two  pence  for  erery  cyg- 
net ;  and  shall  have  his  dinner  and  supper,  and  hay  or  grass  for  his 
horse,  discharged  by  the  gamesters  every  npping-day,  except  in 
sufh  streams,  where,  by  ancient  custom,  other  composition  is  used. 

11.  If  any  man  desire  the  master  of  the  game  to  enter  any  note 
in  his  book,  other  than  the  notes  due  to  be  written,  as  aforesaid,  - 
or  to  take  any  note  out  of  his  book  under  his  hand,  he  is  to  pay 
four  pence. 
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If.  If  an^  marked  swan  be  Dnpioioned,  and  thereby  do  flj,  the 
ewner  of  that  swan  is  to  pay  four  pence ;  and,  if  any  man  take  any 
flying  swan,  or  cygnet,,  he  must  bring  the  same  to  the  master  of  the 
game,  or  his  deputy,  and  take  for  his  pains  eight  pcf^ce,  on  pain  of 
forty  shillings. 

13.  It  is  ordained,  that  no  person  shall  lay  leaps,  set  any  nets^ 
or  drags  within  the  common  streams  or  rirers,  upon  the  day-time, 
from  the  feast  of  the  Inrention  of  the  Cross,  unto  the  feast  of  Lam. 
nas,  upon  pain,  so  often  as  they  be  found  so  offending,  to  forfeit 
twenty  shillings. 

14.  If  any  swan  be  found  double-marked,  embezzled,  or  by  un» 
'  akilfulness  put  out  of  the  right  mark,  the  master  of  the  game  is  to 

chase  fiTe  gamesters  (such  af  are  indifferent)  to  judge  who  hath 
right  to  that  swan ;  and  he,  to  whom  the  swan  shall  be  adjudged, 
BbM  pay  four  ,pence  for  registering  the  said  embeazled  or  wrong 
mark :  But,  if  these  fiire,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  do  not 
adjudge  the  said  swan  to  one  of  the  gamesters,  then  the  swan  b  due 
to  the  king. 

15.  The  usual  days  for  upping  of  swans  are  not  to  be  altered 
without  consent  of  the  greater  number  of  gamesters  of  that  stream, 
ud  that  by  proclamation  made  in  all  market-towns  near  the  said 
stream. 

16.  No  person  shall  go  on  marking,  without  the  master  of  the 
game,  or  his  deputy^  be  present,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  forty  shil« 
Ungs :  But,  if,  by  sickness,  or  other  occasion,  he  be  absent  at  the 
vsnal  upping-days,  the  company  may  go  on,  so  that  some  sworn 
gamester  keep  the  raster-book,  and  receive  all  the  dues,  and  dc. 
llTer  them  to  him,  at  bis  coming. 

17.  If  any  person  do  embezzle,  rase,  or  alter  the  mark  of  any^ 
swan,  to  the  loss  or  hindering  of  any  man's  game,  he  shall  suffer 
one  year's  imprisonment,  and  be  fined  three  pounds  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence,  and  for  ever  be  disabled  to  be  a  gamester. 

18.  And,  to  the  end  that,  in  upping- time,  no  swan  be  embezzled, 
it  is  ordained,  that  no  man  draw  blood  of  any  swan,  till  the  master 
of  the  game,  or  his  deputy,  have  viewed  the  said  swan,  and  decla. 
red  whose  the  swan  is. 

10.  No  swan,  other  than  clear-billed,  is  to  be  marked  for  the 
kitfg  on  the  beak,  but  only  on  the  leg;  for  two  marks  on  the  beak 
are  unlawful. 

20.  The  mailer  of  the  game  may  presently  sell,  or  carry  away, 
ftll  swans  that  are  clear-billed,  embezzled,  as  aforesaid^  ,and  all 
swans  forfeited  for  want  of  freehold,  or  by  attaint  of  the  owner. 

21.  And  yet  neither  the  master  of  the  g^me,  nor  any  other  game- 
ster, may  take  away  any  swan,  which  is  in  brood  with  any  otheir 
man's,  or  which  is  coupled,  and  hath  a  walk,  without  the  other's 
consent  for  breaking  the  brood. 

22.  It  is  ordained,  that  commons,  that  is  to  say,  dinner  and 
supper,  is  to  be  paid  daily  by  every  banker  or  commoner,  whether 
he  be  present,  or  absent ;  but,  if  he  be  absent,  the  master  of  the 
game  is  to  lay  it  out  for  him  (as  likewise  all  other  dues)  till  the 
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next  meeting,  or  upping ;  but  the  said  commons  shall  not  e26eed 
aboTe  twelve  pence  a  man,  and,  if  the  company  will  spend  more^ 
they  are  to  pay  the  orerplas  by  the  poll. 

38. ,  To  the  end  that  diet  may  be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate^  and 
likewise  lodging,  the  place  of  taking  both  is  to  be  chosen  by  the 
greater  number  en  the  commoners. 

^.  If  any  person  be  found  carrying  a  swan.hook,  within  forty 
lugs  of  any  stream,  saving  on  the  upping-days,  and  not  aceoinpa* 
ni^d  with  two  swan-herds,  he  shall  forfeit  one  pound  ten  shillings 
spd  four  pence.  But,  upon  the  upping-days,  every  gamester,  that 
carrieth  not  a  hook  (except  such  gentleihen  as,  for  pleasure,  go  to 
see  their  own  game)  shall  forfeit  eight  pence  a  day ;  the  one  half  to 
be  for  the  master  of  the  game,  the  other  half  for  tiie  company. 
.  25.  No  person  shall  take  up  any  swan  or  cygnet^  marked  or 
unmarked,  nnless  it  be  done  in  the  presence  of  two  other  swan^* 
herds,  and  that  by  allowance  of  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  de* 
pnty ;  for  which  allowance  ho  is  to  pay  four  pence,  upon  pain  to 
forfeit  forty  shillings. 

26.  If  any  swan-herd  depart  before  hefiave  made  even  with  the 
master  of  the  game  for  all  dues,  he  is  to  forfeit  twelve  pence;  for 
which,  as  for  all  dues,  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  deputy,  may 
distrain  the  game,  an^,  at  the  next  upping,  may  pay  himself  hy  dis* 
training  and  sale  of  the  game,  rendering  to  the  party  the  over* 
plus. 

27.  If  there  be  any  person  or  persons,  that  have  swans,  that  do 
airy  upon  any  of  their  rivers,  or  sereral  waters,  and  afterward 
come  to  the  eomraon  water  or  river,  they  shall  pay  a  land-bird  to 
the  king,  and  be  obedient  to  all  swan-laws ;  for  divers  such  persons 

•do  use  collusion  to  defraud  the  king  of  his  right. 

28.  If  any  person  shall  take  away  the  tgg  or  eggs  of  any  swan^ 
every  such  offender  shall  be  imprisoned  a  year  and  a  day,  and  shs^ 
pay  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  for  every  egg  so  taken  away  ; 
whereof  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  the  owner  oif  the  swan,  11  H. 
VII. 

29.  If  any  person  do  drive  away  any  swan  breeding,  or  pf ovi. 
ding  to  breed,  be  it  on  his  own  ground,  or  on  an/  other  man's,  he 
shall  be  fined  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  and  shall  suffer  one 
year's  imprisonment,  11  H.  VII. 

30.  If  any  dog  shall  drive  any  swan  away  from  her  nest,  the 
owner  of  such  dog  shall  forfeit  thirty  shillings  aind  four  pence ; 
but,  if  any  dog  shall  kill  any  old  swan,  the  owner  of  such  dog  shall 
forfeit  to  the  king  forty  shillings,  whether  he  be  there,  or  not. 

31.  If  any  pe^rson  shall  hunt  any  ducks,  or  any  other  chace  in 
the  w^ter,  with  any  dog  or  dogs,  in  fence-time  (that  is,  from  the 
feast  of  Easter  till  Lammas  eve)  he  shall  pay,  for  every,  offence, 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence. 

32.  It  is  ordained,  That,  if  any  person  doth  set  any  snares,  or 
any  manner  of  nets,  lime,  or  engines,  to  take  bitterns,  or  swatis, 
from  the  feast  of  Easter,  to  the  Sunday  after  LaoUnas-day;  he  or 
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ihej  to  forfeit  to  the  king's  majestj,  for  erery  time  so  setting,  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence. 

33.  If  there  be  any  weirs  upon  the  riTers,  not  haTing  grates  be. 
fore  them,  whereby  the  swans  and  cygnets  may  be  defended  from 
drowning,  the  owner  of  such  weir  shall  forfeit  to  the  king  thirteen 
shillings  and  four  pence. 

34.  AH  fishermen  are  to  assist  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  de. 
puty,  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  on  the  upping-days,  with 
their  boats  at  the  upper  end  of  their  seyeral  waters,  upon  pain  of 
twenty  shillings  for  every  default;  for  which  serrice  the  master  of 
the  game  shall  cause  the  accustomed  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
fishermen. 

35.  Lastly,  if  there  be  any  other  misdemeanor  or  offence  com. 
m  it  ted,  or  done  by  any  owner  of  any  game,  swan-herd,  or  other 
person  whatsoever,  contrary  to  any  law,  ancient  custom,  or  usage 
heretofore  used  and  allowed,  and  not  before  herein  particularly 
mentioned  or  expressed,  you  shaU  present  the  same  ofenoe,  that 
reformation  may  be  had,  and  the  offenders  punbhed,  according  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  several  offences. 

.  These  orders,  according  to  Master  D'oyly's  directions,  I  ^ve 
examined,  and  compared  with  some  other  orders,  which  are  now  ia 
print,  and  have  been  observed  and  used  in  some  parts  of  this  kiBg« 
dom ;  but  I  find  anciently  used  these  laws,  customs,  and  orderty 
IB  most  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  not  much  differing  from  those 
orders  now  printed,  in  matter  of  substance,  but  only  in  form.  As 
also  I  find  a  commission,  used  for  the  preservation  of  the  royal 
game  of  swans  and  cygnets,  directed  to  noblemen,  knights,  and 
gentlemen,  for  the  inquiring  of  abuses  committed  contrary  to  these 
laudable  orders  and  customs,  and  the  offences  to  punish,  according 
to  their  several  qualities;  and  have  caused  these  orders  to  be  prin. 
ted,  that  thereby  better  knowledge  may  be  taken  of  them  by  every 
deputy.master  of  the  game. 

John  Witherings^ 
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THE  •  EXAMINATION  AND  TRUL  OF 

MARGARET   FELL  and  GEORGE  FOX, 

(Jli  ike  several  Assizes  held  at  Lancaster^  the  fourteenth  and  six^ 

teenth  Da^fs  of  the  first  Month^  1663-4;  and  the  twenty^ 

ninth  of  the  sixth  Month  1664^ 

For  their  obedience  to  Christ's  CommaDd,  who  saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  all:* 

Aiso  something  in  answer  to  Bishop  Lancelot  Andrew* s  Sermon 
concerning  Sweating. 

Thui  Iiave  you  made  the  Commandment  of  God  of  none  Effect  by  your  Tradition, 
Matt.  XT.  6. 

Ttvnied  tn  the  Year  1664.        Quarto,  containing  thirty  four  Page*, 

I. 

^HE  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  when  she  was  at  the  bar,  order 
•^was  given  to  the  gaoler,  by  the  judge,  to  set  a  stool  and  a  cushion 
for  her  to  sit  upon ;  and  she  had  four  of  her  daughters  with  her 
at  the  bar,  and  the  judge  said,  ^Let  not  IVfrs.Fell^s  daughters  stand 
at  the  bar,  but  let  them  come  up  hither,  they  shall  not  stand  at  the 
bar;*  90  they  plucked  them  up,  and  set  them  near  where  the  judge 
sat.  Then,  after  a  while,  the  mittimus  was  read,  and  the  judge 
spoke  to  her,  and  she  stood  up  to  the  bar,  and  he  began  to  speak 
to  her  aafolloweth: 

Judge.  He  said,  Mrs.  Fell,  you  are  "committed  by  the  justices  of 
peace  for  refuaing  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience ;  and  I  am  com- 
manded,  or  sent  by  the  king,  to  tender  it  to  any  that  sliali  re- 
fuse it. 

Margaret  Fell,  I  was  sent  for  from  my  own  house  and  family, 
but  for  what  cause  or  transgression  I  do  not  know. 

Judge,  I  am  informed  by  the  justices  of  peace  in  this  county, 
that  you  keep  multitudes  .of  people  at  your  house,  in  a  pretence  of 
worshiping  god ;  and,  it  may  be,  you  Worship  him  in  part,  but  we 
are  hot  to  dispute  that. 

Mdrg,  Fell,  I  have  the  king's  word  from  his  owA  mouth,  That 
he  would  not  hinder  me  of  my  religion.  ^God  forbid,'  said  he, 
^that  iNshould  hinder  you  of  your  religion,  you  may  keep  it  in  your 
own  house.'  And  I  appeal  to  all  the  country,  Whether  those  peo- 
ple that  met  at  my  house  be  not  a  peaceable,  a  quiet,  and  a  godly 
honest  people?  And  whether  there  hath  been  any  just  occasion  of 
offence  given  by  the -meeting  that  was  kept  in  my  house? 

Judge,  If  you  will  give  security  that  you  will  have  no  mere 
meetings,  I  will  not  tender  the  oath  to  you  :  You  think  if  there  be 
lib  fighting  nor  quarrelling  amongst  you,  that  you  keep  the  peace, 

•  This  U  the  4«9th  ArUcle  in  the  Catalogue  of  Pamphlet*  in  the  Harleian  Ubnuy.        > 
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and  break  no  law;  bat  I  tcU  you,  That  you  are  a  breaker  of  the 
law,  by  keeping  of  unlawful  meetings;  and  again,  you  break  the 
law,  in  ths^t  you  Will  not  take  the  oaSi  of  allegiance. 

Marg.  Fell,  I  desire  that  I  may  have  the  liberty  to  answer  to 
ihose  two  things  that  are  charged  against  me:  And,  first,  for  that 
which  is  looked  upon  to  be  matter  oi  fact,  which  is  concerning  our 
Bieedngs ;  there  are  several  of  my  neighbours  that  are  of  the  same 
faith,  principle,  and  spirit,  and  jodgmenf  that  1  am  of ;  and  these 
are  they  that  meet  at  my  house,  and  I  capnot  shot  my  door  against 
them. 

Judge*  Mistress,  you  begin  at  the  wrong  end;|  for  the  first  is 
the  oath. 

Marg.  Fell,  I  suppose,  that  the  first  occasion  of  tendering  to 
me  the  oath,  was,  because  of  meeting;  but,  as  for  that,  if,  I  hare 
begun  at  the  wrong  end,  I  shall  begin  at  'the  other:  And,  First^ 
then,  as  to  the  oath,  the  substance  of  which  is  allegiance  to  the 
king;  and  this  I  shall  say,>as  for  my  allegiance,  I  loye,  own,  and 
honour  the  king,  and  desire  his  peace  and  welfare,  and  that  we 
may  live  a  peaceable,  a  quiet,  and  godly  life  under  his  goTemment 
according  to  the  scriptures,  and  this  is  my  allegiance  to  the  king ; 
and  as  for  the  oath  itself,  Christ  Jesus,  the  king  of  kings,  hath 
cemmanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all,  neither  by  heaven,  nor  by  earth, 
nor  by  any  other  oath. 

Judge.  He  called  for  the  statute-book,  and  the  {;rand  jury  to 
be  present :  Then  one  of  the  justices,  that  committed  her^  said, 
Mrs.  Fell,  You  know,  that,  before  the  oath  was  traidered  to  you, 
we  offered,  that,  if  you  would  put  in  security  to  have  no  more 
meetings  at  your  house,  we  would  not  tender  the  oath  to  you. 

Marg.  Fell.     I  shall  not  deny  that. 

Judge.  If  you  will  ytt  put  in  security  that  you  will  have  no 
more  meetings,  I  will  not  tender  it  to  you. 

Marg.  Fell.    Spoke  to  the  judge,  an4  the  court,  and  the  rest 
of  the  people:  You  all  profess  here  to  be  christians,  and  likewise  , 
you  profess  the  scriptures ;  so,  in  answer  to  those  things  that  are 
laid  against  me : 

First  (John  iv.)  Christ  Jesus  hath  left  upon  record  in  the 
scriptures,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  that  his  worship  is  in  the  spirit 
and  truth;  and  that  he  is  seeking  of  such  worshipers  io  worship 
him,  in  which  spirit,  I  and  those  that  meet,  in  my  house,  meet  and 
worship  God,  in  obedience  to  his  doctrine  and  command. 

Secondly,  Mat.  v.  The  same  Christ  Jesus  hath  commanded, 
in  plain  words,  That  I  should  not  swear  at  all;  and,  for  obedi- 
ence to  Christ's  doctrine  and  comtnand,  am  I  here  arraigned  this 
day ;  and  so,  you,  being  christians,  and  professing  the  same  things 
in  words,  judge  of  those  things  according  to  that  of  God  in  your 
consciences,  and  I  appeal  to  all  the  country,  Whether  ever  any 
prejudice,  or  hurt,  those  meetings  did  ? 

So,  after  she  had  spoken  of  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit,  and 
obedience  to  Christ's  doctrine  and  command,  &c. 

Judge.    You  are  not  here  for  obedience  to  Christ's  commands, 
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but  for  keepmg  of  nnlawfal  meetings^  and  jon  think^  that  if  joU 
do  not  fighty  or  quarrel,  or  break  the  peace,  that  you  break  no 
law^  but  there  is  a  law  against  unlawful  meetings. 

Marg,  FetL  What  law  haye  I  broken  for  worshiping  God  in 
in jr  own  house  ?  ,        , 

Judge.     WhatUw? 

Marg.FelL  Aye,  AVhat  law  hare  I  broken  for  .worshiping 
.God  in  my  own  house  ? 

Judge,    The  comnvon  law. 

Marg,  FelL  I  thought  you  had  proceeded  by  a  statute.  Th^i 
the  sheriff  whispered  to  him,  and  mentioned  the  statute  of  the  35tii 
i)fEli2. 

Judge*  I  could  tell  you  of  a  law,,  but  it  is  too  penal  for  you, 
for  it  might  cost  you  your  life. 

Marg.  Fell.  I  must  offer  and  tender  my  life  and  all  for  m j 
testimony,  if  it  be  required  of  me.  Then  the  latter  part  of  the  sta- 
tute was  read  to  the  jury  for  the  oath  of  obedience;  and  the  judge 
inforqiied  the  jury  and  the  prisoner,  concerning  the  penalty  of 
the  statute  upon  refusal,  for  it  would  be  to  the  forfeiture  of  all 
her  estate,  real  and  personal,  and  imprisonment  during  life. 

Marg.  Fell.  I  am  a  widow,  and  my  estate  is  a  dowry,  and  I 
baTC  five  children  unpreferred ;  and,  if  the  king's  pleasure  be  to 
take  my  estate  from  me,^  Upon  the  account  of  my  conscience,  and 
not  for  any  evil  or  wrong  done ;  let  him  do  as  he  pleases ;  and  fur« 
ther,  I  desire  that  I  may  speak  to  the  jury  of  the  occasion  of  my 
being  here. 

Judge.  The  jury  is  to  hear  nothing,  but  me  to  tender  you  the 
liath,  and  you  to  refuse  it  or  take  it. 

Murg.  Fell.  You  will  let  me  have  the  liberty  that  other  pri- 
soners have,  and  then  she  turned  to  the  jury,  and  said  ■ 
t>^riends,  t  ata  here  this  day  upoii  the  account  of  my  conscience, 
,  and  not  for  any  evil  or  WrOng  done  to  any  man,  but  for  obeying 
Christ's  doctrine  and  command,  who  hath  said  in  the  scripture, 
That  God  is  a  spirit,  and  that  his  worship  is  in  the  spirit  and 
truth,  and  for  keeping  meetings  in  the  unity  of  his  spirit,  and  for 
obeying  Christ's  command  and  doctrine,  who  hath  said,  Swear  not 
kt  all;  am  1  here  arraigned  this  day.  Now  you  profess  yourselves 
to  be  christians,  and  you  own*  the  scriptures  to  be  true,  and,  for 
the  obedience  of  the  plain  words  of  scripture,  and  for  the  testi- 
inony  of  my  ConsCien&e,  am  I  h^re ;  so  I  now  appBal  to  the  wit- 
ness of  God  in  all  your  consciences  to  judge  of  me  according  to 
that: 

Secondly,  You  are  to  consider  this  statute  what  it  was  made  for, 
tod  for  whom  it  was. made,  for  papists;  and  the  oath  vvas,  allegi- 
ance to  the"  king.  Now,  let  your  consciences  judge.  Whether  wa 
be  the  people  it  was  made  for,  who  cannot  swear  any  oath  at  all, 
only  for  conscience  sake,  because  Christ  commands  not  to  swear 
at  all. 

Judge.  Then  the  judge  seemed  to  be  angry,  and  said.  She  was 
not  there  upon  the  account  of  her  conscience^;  and  said,  She  liad 
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%ll  rrerlasting  tongiMi  you  draw  the  whole  court  after  jon^  and 
•be  continued  speaking  on^  and  he  still  crying,  Will  you  take  tho 
oath  or  no  ? 

Marg,  Ffli*  It  is  upon  the  account  of  my  conscience,  for,  if 
I  could  have  iiworn,  I  had  not  been  here. 

Secondly,  If  I  would  not  have  meetings  in  my  house,  I  need 
toot  to  have  the  oath  tender^  io  me,  and  so  I  desire  the  jury  to 
take  notice,  that  it  b  only  for  those  two  things  that  I  am  here 
arraigned;  which  are  only  upon  the  account  of  my  conscience, 
and  not  for  aiiy  evil  done  against  any  man.  Then  the  jiidge  was 
iikigry  again,  and  bid  them  tender  her  the  oath^  and  hold  her  tho 
book. 

Judge,     Will  you  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ? 

Marg,  FelL  1  have  said  already,  that  I  own  allegiance  and 
obedience  to  the  king  at  his  just  and  lawful  commands ;  and  I  do 
also  owe  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  King  of  Kings,  Christ* 
Jesus,  who  hath  commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all. 

Judge.  That  is  no  answer :  Will  you  take  the  oath,  or  will 
.you  not  take  it  ?  , 

Marg.  Fell.  I'  say,  I  owe  allegiance  and  obedietice  utito  Christ 
Jesus,  who  commands  me  not  to  swear. 

Judge*  I  say  unto  you,  that  is  no  answer :  Will  you  take  it, 
or  will  you  not  take  it  ? 

Mmrg.  Fell,  If  you  should  ask  me  neTcr  so  often,  I  must  an. 
swer  to  you  :  The  reason,  why  I  cannot  take  it,  is,  because  Christ 
Jesus  hath  commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all  j  I  owe  my  allegi* 
ance  and  obedience  unto  him. 

Then  one  of  the  justices,  that  committed  her,  said:  Mrs.  Felly 
you  may,  with  a  good  conscience,  if  you  cannot  take  the  oath,  put 
in  securitf,  that  you  may  not  have  luiy  more  meetings  at  youc* 
iionse. 

Marg,  FelL  Wilt  thou  make  that  good,  that  I  may,  with  a 
safe  conscience,  make  an  engagement  to  forbear  meetings,  for 
fear  of  losing  my  liberty  and  estate  f  Wilt  not  thou,  and  you  all 
here,  judge  of  me,  that  if  was  for  saying  my  estate  and  liberty  that 
I  did  it?  And  do  I  not  in  this  deny  my  testimony  f  And  would 
not  this  defile  my  conscience  ? 

Judge.  This  is  no  answer :  Will  you  take  the  oath  ?  We  must 
&ot  spend  time. 

Marg,  FelL  I  ncter  took  an  oath  in  my  life ;  I  have  spent  my 
days  thus  far,  and  i  never  took  an  oath  ;  I  own  allegiance  to  the 
king,  as  he  is  king  of  England,  but  Christ  Jesus  is  king  of  my 

conscience. Then  the  clerk  held  out  the  book,  and  bid  her 

pall  oflf  her  glove,  and  lay  her  hand  on  the  book. 

Marg.  Fell:  I  never  laid  my  hand  on  the  book  to  swear,  in  all 
my  life,  and  I  never  was  at  this  assize  before;  I  was  bred  and 
born  in  this  county,  and  have  led  my  life  in  it,  and  I  was  never 
at  an  assize  before  this  time,  and  I  bless  the  Lord,  that  1  am  hero 

this  day  upon  this  account,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth. 

Th&BL  they  asked  her  if  she  would  have  the  oaih  read.    She  an« 
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swered :  I  do  not  care,  if  t  never  hear  an  oath  read ;  for  the  lanct 
mourns,  because  of  oaths* 

Judge.  Then  the  judge  cried,  take  her  away.--— —Then  thejr 
took  her  ciTilly  away ;  and  asked  \\et  if  she  would  gire  security, 
that  she  would  have  no  more  meetings. 

Marg.  Fell.  Nay,  I  can  give  no  such  security,  I  have  spoken 
enough  for  that.  , 

Then  George  Fox  was  called  before  Judge  Twisden;  being 
a  prisoner,  the  gaoler  brought  him  in. 

Judge.  What,  do  you  come  into  the  court  with  your  hat  on? 
—And  then  the  gaoler  took  it  off. 

George  Fox.    Peace  be  amongst  you  all. And  said,  the  hat 

was  not  the  honour  that  came  down  from  God. 

Judge.     Will  you  take  the  oath  of  allegia^ce,  George  Fox  ? 

Geo,  Fox.     I  never  took  oath  in  my  life. 

Judge.     Will  you  swear,  or  no  ? 

Geo.  Fox.  Christ  commands  we  must  not  swear  at  all ;  and 
the  apostle :  And,  whether  must  I  obey  God,  or  man,  judge  thee, 
1  put  it  to  thee. 

Judge.     I  will  not  dispute  with  thee,  George  Fox,    Come,  read 
the  oath  to  him.     And  so  the  bath  was  read,  and,  when  it  was 
read,  give  him  the  book,  said  they;  and  so  a  man,  that  stood  by  , 
him,  held  up  the  book,  and  said,  lay  your  hand  on  the  book. 

Geo.  Fox.  Give  me  the  book  in  my  hand.  Which  set  them 
all  a  gazing,  and  as  in  hope  he  would  have  sworn.  Then,  when 
he  got'  the  book  in  his  hand,  he  held  up  the  book,  and  said :  This 
book  commands  me  not  to  swear,  if  it  be  a  Bible,  I  will  prove  it ; 
and  he  saw  it  was  a  Bible,  and  he  held  it  up ;  and  then  they 
plucked  it  forth  of  his  hand  again,  and  cried,  will  you  swear  ? 
Will  you  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  yea,  or  nay  ? 

Geo.  Fox^.  My  allegiance  lies  not  in  oaths,  but  in  truth  and 
fsuthfulness ;  fori  honour  all  men,  much  more  the  king:  But 
Christ  saith  I  must  not  swear,  the  great  Prophet,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  the  Judge  of  the  world ;  and  thou  sayest  i  must 
swear :  Whether  must  I  obey  Christ,  or  thee  ?  For  it  is  in  ten- 
derness of  conscience  that  I  do  not  swear,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Christ  and  the  apostle;  and  for  his  sake  I  suffer,  smd 
in  obedience  to  his  command  do  I  stand  this  day ;  and  we  have  the 
word  of  a  king  for  tender  consciences,  besides,  his  speeches  and 
declarations  at  Breda :  And  dost  thou  own  the  king  ? 

Judge.    Yes,  I  own  the  king. 

Geo.  Fox.  Then  why  dost  not  thOu  own  his  speeches  and  de- 
clarations concerning  tender  consciences  ?  To  the  which  he  re- 
plied nothing ;  but  George  said,  it  is  in  obedience  to  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  Vorld,  the  Judge  of  the  world,  before  whose  judg- 
ment-seat  all  men  must  be  brought,  that  I  do  not  swear,  and  am 
a  man  of  a  tender  conscience.     And  then  Ihe  judge  stood  up. 

Judge*  1  will  not  be  afraid  of  thee ;  thou  speaks  so  loud^  thy. 
voice  drowns  mine  and  the  court's,  I  must  call  for  three  or  four 
dryers  to  drown  thy  voice,  thou  hast  good  lungs. 
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Geo*  Fox.  I  am  a  prisoner  here,  this  day,  for  tha  Lord  Jesus, 
that  made  heaTen  and  earth,  and  for  hh  sa^e  do  we  suffer,  and 
.  for  him  do  I  stand  this  day, ;  and,  if  my  Yoice  was  ii?e  times  louder, 
jot  should  f  sound  it  out,  and  lift  it  up  for  Christ^s  sake,  for 
whose  cause  1  stand  this  day  before  your  judgment.8cat,  in  obe- 
dience  to  Christ's  comroands,  who  commands  not  to  swear,  before 
whose  judgment-seat  you  must  all  be  brought,  and  gire  an  ac« 
count. 

Judge.     Sirrah,  will  you  take  the  oath  ? 

Geo,  Fox>  I  am  none  of  thy  sirrah,  I  am  no  sirrahi  I  am  a 
Christian :  Art  thou  a  judge^  and  sits  there  to  give  names  to  pri- 
soners ?  Thou  ought  not  to  give  names  to  prisciners. 

Judge.     I  am  a  Christian  too. 

Geo.  Fox.    Then,  do  Chrbtian  works* 

Judge-  Sirrah,  thou  thinkest  to  frighten  me  with  thy  words, 
and  lookod  aside,  I  am  saying  so  again. 

Geo.  Fox.  I  speak  in  love  to  thee,  that  doth  not  become  a 
judge,  thou  oughtest  to  instruct  a  prisoner,  of  the  law  and  scrip« 
tures,  it  he  be  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way. 

Judge.     George  Fox,  I  speak  in  love  to  thee* 

Geo. 'Fox.     LoTe  gives  no  names. 

Judge.     Wilt  thou  swear,  wilt  thou  take  the  oath,  yea  or  lay? 

Geo.  Fox.  As  I  said  before,  whether  must  I  obey  God  or  roaa, 
judge  ye.  Christ  commands  not  to  swear,  and  if  thou,  or  ye,  or  any 
minister,  or  priest  here  will  prove  that  ever  Christ,  or  his  ftpostles, 
after  they  h^d  forbidden  swearing,  commanded  men  should  swear,  I 
will  swear,  and,  sereral  priests  being  there,  yet  not  one  did  appear. 

Judge.    George  Fox,  will  you  swear  or  no  ? 

Geo.  Fox.  It  is  in  obedience  to  Christ's  commands  I  do  not 
swear,  and  for  his  sake  we  suffer,  and  you  a^e  sensible  enough  of 
sweaters,  how  they  first  swear  one  way,  then  another ;  and  if  I 
could  swear  any  oath  at  all,  upon  any  occasion,  1'  should  take 
that,  but  it  is  not  denying  oaths  upon  some  occasions,  but  all  oaths, 
according  to  Christ's  doctrine. 

Judge.  I  am  a  servant  to  the  king,  and  the  king  sent  ^e  not 
to  dispute,  but  he  sent  me,  to  put  his  laws  in  execution,  > lit  thou 
swear  ?  Tender  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 

Geo.  Fox.  If  tkou  love  the  king,  why  dost  thou  break  his- 
vord^  and  not  own  his  declarations  and  speeches  to  tender  coqi» 
sciences,  from  Breda,  for  I  ao^  a  man  of  a  tender  conscience,  for 
in  obedience  to  Christ's  cooimand  L  am  not  to  9wear. 

Judge.     Then  you  will  no|  swear,  take  him  gaoler. 

Geo.  Fox.  It  is  for  Christ's  sake,  1  cannot  swear,  in  x>bedi« 
ence  to  his  commands  i  sutfer,  and  so  the  Lord  forgive  you  all. 

And  so  the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord  God  was  over  all. 

The  appearance  of  Margaret  Fell  the  second  time^  being  the  six* 
teenth  day  of  the  afore-mentioned  monthy  1663-4. 
Judge.     1.  Mrs.  Fell,  you  stand  here  indicted  by  the  statute, 
because  you  will  not  take  the  oath  of  allcgianee,  and  I  am  here  t^ 
info;rm  you^  what  the  law  jprovides  for  you  in  such  a  case,  lis. 
,  V  3  . 
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First,  If  you  confess  to  the  indictment^  the  judgment  of  a  Pre# 
unnire  is  to  pass  upon  you. 

Secondly,  If  you  plead,  you  haye  liberty  to  traterse. 

Thirdly,  If  you  stand  mute  and  say  nothing  at  all,  judgment 
will  be  passed  against  you,  to  see  what  you  win  chuse,  of  those 
'three-ways. 

Marg.  Fell.  I  am  altogether  ignorant  of  these  things,  for  I  had 
nerer  the  like  occasion,  so  I  desire  to  be  informed  by  thee,  which 
of  them  is  th^  best  for  me,  for  I  do  liot  know ;  and  so  several 
about  the  court  cried,  traverse,  traverse* 

Judge.  If  you  will  be  advised  by  me,  put  in  your  traverse, 
and  so  yon  have  liberty,  until  the  next  assizes,,  to  answer  yoor 
indictment. 

'  Marg.  Fell.  I  had  rather  according  to  thy  own  proposal  have 
a  process,  that  I  might  have  liberty  until  the  next  assizes,  and  then 
to  put  in  a  traverse. 

Judge.     Your  traverse  is  a  process. 

Marg»  Fell.  May  not  I  have  a  process,  and  put  in  my  traverse 
the  next  assizes,  I  am  informed,  that  was  the  thing  that  thou  in^ 
tended  that  I  should  have. 

Judge.     You  shall  have  it  .  * 

Marg*  Fell.  That  is  all  I  desire.— Then,  a  clerk  of  the  crowii 
office  stood  up  and  whispered  to  the  judge,  ^nd  said  it  was  con? 
tr'ary  to  law,  and  said  I  mdst  put  in  my  traverse  now. 

Judge.  I  would  do  you  all  the  favour  I  can,  but  you  must 
^nter  your  traverse  now.  ^ 

Marg.  Fell.  I  acknowledge  thy  favour  and  mercy,  for  thon 
hast  shewn  more  m^rcy  than  my  neighbours  have  done,  and  I  see 
what  thon  hast  done  for  me,  and  what  my  neighbours  have  done 
against  me ;  and  I  know  very  well,  how  to  make  a  distinction, 
for  they  who  have  done  this  against  me,  they  have  no  reason  for  it. 

Judge*     I  have  done  you  no  wrong,  I  found  you  here. 

Marg.  Fell.     I  had  not  been  here  but  by  my  neighbours. 

Judge.     What  say  you,  are  you  willing  to  traverse  ? 

Marg.  Fell.  If  I  may  not  be  permitted  to  have  that  which  I 
desire,  that  is,  longer  time,  I  must  be  willing  to  traverse,  till  the 
next  assizes ;  and  that  upon  this  account,  that  I  have  something 
to  inform  thee  of,  vrhich  I  did  not  spf;ak  on  tHe  last  time,  when  I 
If  as  brought  before  thee:  The  justices  which  couimitted  me,  they 
told  me  they  had  express  order  from  above ;  but  they, did  not  she^ 
me  the  order,  neither  indeed  did  I  ask  thera  ifor  it,  but  I  heard 
since,  that  they  have  given  it  out  in  the  country,  that  they  had  an 
order  from  the  council,  others  said  they  had  an  order  from  the 
king.*— The  sheriff  said  there  was  express  order ;  and  also  Justica 
Fleming  said^  there  was  an  order  from  the.  king  and  the  council ; 
'  60  the  country  is  incensed?  that  I  am  some  great  enemy  to  the 
king,  so  I  desire  that  I  ntay  have  this  order  read,  that  I  ma^ 
know  what  my  offence  is,  that  I  may  clear  myself. 

Judge.  I  will  tell  you  what  that  order  is,  we  have  express  order 
from  the  king,  to  put  all  statutes  and  laws  in  execution,  not  only 
against  you,  but  all  other  people,  and  against  papists,  if  they  bai 
f  omplained  of,  / 
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Marg.  FeiL  Will  that  order  give  the  jqsticea  of  peace  power 
to  fetch  nie  from  my  own  house,  to  tender  me  the  o.ith? 

Judge,  Mistress,  we  are  all  in  love,  it  they  bad  an  order,  be« 
lieve  they  had  one. 

Marg,  FelL  If  they  have  one,  let  them  shew  ity  and  then  I 
can  beliere  it. 

Judge*     Come,  come,  enter  the  traverse. 
'    Marg.  FelL     1  had  rather  have  had  more  time,  that  I  might 
bave  informed  the  king,  concerniifg  these  things. 

Judge.  Yon  may  inform  the  king  in  half  a  yearns  time,  so  now 
let  us  hare  your  friend  called  up. 

Then,  after  she  was  gone  down^  the  judge  called  her  back  a8;aia 
'  and  said,  if  you  will  pat  in  bail,  you  may  go  home,*  and  have 
your  liberty  till  the  next  assizes,  but  you  must  not  have  such  fre- 
quent meetings. 

Marg.  FelL  I  will  rather  lie  where  I  am,  for  as  1  told  ypa 
before,  I  must  keep  my  conscience  clear,  for  that  I  suffer. 

The  sixteenth  day  of  the  same  month,  George  Fox  was  brought 
before  the  judge,  the  second^time^  where  he  was  a  little,  offended 
at  his  hat,  being  the  last  morning,  before  he  was  to  depart  away, 
and  not  many  people. 

Judge.  The  judge  he  read  a  paper  to  him,  which  was,  whether 
he  would  submit,  stand  mute,  or  traverse,  and  so  have  judgment 
past ;  he  spake  these  and  many  more  w.ords  so  Tery  softly,  and  in 
haste,  that  George  Fox  could  not  tell  what  he  said. 

Geo.  Fox.     Desired  it  might  be  trarersed  and  tried. 

Judge.  Take  him  away,  then  I  will  haye  no  mor^  with  him, 
take  him  away. 

Geo.  Fox.     Well,  live  in  the  feir  of  God,  and  do  justice. 

Judge.     Why,  have  I  not  done  you  justice? 

Geo.  Fox.  That  which  thou  hast  done  hath  been  against  the 
command  of  Christ. 

This  with  much  more  was  spoken,  which  could  not  be  collected. 

Jnd  then  George  Fox  zbos  called  up^  the  twenty.tiinth  datf  of  th^ 
aixth  month  in  the  year  1664. 

At  the  assizes  holden  at  Lancaster,  Margaret  Fell  brought  to 
the  bar,  the  indictment  read  to  the  judge,  come  will  you  take  the 
oath?         .  ' 

Marg.  FelL  There  l§  a  clause  in  the  indictment,  that  the 
chufch.wardens  informed  of  something  which  seemeth,  that  that 
should  be  the  ground  or  firftt  occasion  of  this  indictment,  I  desire 
to  know  what  that  information  was,  and  what  the  transgression 
was,  by  which  I  come  under  this  law. 

Judge.  Mistress,  we  are  not  to  dispute  that,  you  are  here  in- 
dicted, and  you  are  here  to  answer,  and  to  ple&d  to  your  indict^ 

nient.  ,       j  ^i      * 

Marg.  Fell.  I  am  first  to  seek  out  the  ground  and  the  cause 
wherefore  I  am  indicted ;  you  have  no  law  against  me,  except  I 
be  a  trans gresswr  i  the  law  is  made  for  the  lawless  and  trani^ 

u  4    '     , 
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gressors ;  and  except  I  be  a  transgressor,  ye  baye  no  law  agaiiist 
nie,  neither  ought  you  to  have  indicted  me,  for  being  that  the 
church- wardens  did  iiffqrm,  my  question  is,  what  matter  of  fact 
they  did  inform  of,  for  I  was  sent  for  from  my  own  house,  from 
amongst  my  children  and  family,  when  I  was  about  my  outward 
occasions,  when  I  was  in  no  meeting,  neither  was  it  a  meeting- 
.  day ;  therefore  I  desire  to  know  what  this  first  foundation  or 
matter  of  fact  was,  for  there  is  no  law  against  the  innocent  and 
righteous,  and,  if  I  be  a  transgressor,  let  me  know  wherein. 

Judge.  You  say  well,  the  law  is  made  for  transgressors,  but^ 
mistress,  do  you  go  to  church  ? 

Marg,  FgIL     I  do  go  to,  church. 

Judge.     What  church  ? 

Marg.  Fell.    To  the  church  of  Christ? 

Judge.  But  do  you  go  to  church  amongst  other  people,  ye 
know  what  I  mean. 

Marg.  Fell.  What  dost  thou  call  a  church,  the  house  or  tbo 
people?  The  house  ye  all  know  is  wood  and  stone;  but  if  thou 
call  the  people  a  church,  tp  that  I  shall  answer.  As  for  the  church 
of  England  that  now  is,  I  was  gathered  unto  the  Lord's  truth, 
unto  which'  I  now  stand  a  witness,  before  this  church  was  a  church. 
I  was  separated  from  the  general  .worship  of  the  nation,  when  there 
was  another  set  up  than  that  which  is  now,  and  was  persecuted  by 
that  power  that  then  was,  and  suffered  much  hardship ;  and  would 
you  have  us  now  to  deny  our  faith  and  our  principles,  which  wc 
have  suffered  for  so  many  years  ?  and  would  you  now  have  us  to( 
turn  from  that  which  we  have  born  witness  of  so  many  years,  and 
turn  to  your  church  contrary  to  our  conscience  ? 

Judge.  We  spend  time  about  those  things,  come  to  the  matter 
in  hand^  what  say  you  to  the  oath  and  tp  the  indictment? 

Marg.  Fell.  I  say  this  to  the  oath,  as  I  have  said  in  this  pla^e 
before  now,  Christ  Jesus  hath  commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all, 
and  that  is  the  only  cause  and  no  other ;  the  righteous  judge  of 
heaven  and  earth  knoweth,  before  whose  throne  and  justice  ye 
must  all  appear  one  day,  and  his  eye  sees  us  all  and  beholds  us  all 
at  this  present,  and  he  hears  and  sees  all  Qur  words  and  actions  ; 
and  therefore  eyery  one  ought  to  be  serious,  for  the  place  of  judg- 
ment is  weighty ;  and  this  I  do  testify  unto  you  here,  where  the 
Lord's  eye  beholds  us  all,  that  for  the  matter  or  substaace  of  the 
oath,  and  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended,  I  do  own  one  part, 
^and  deny  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  own  truth  and  faithful- 
ness  and  obedience  to  the  king,  and  all  his  just  and  lawful  de^ 
mand£(  and  commands ;  I  do  also  deny  all  plotting,  contrivings 
against  the  king,  and  all  Popish  supremacy  and  conspiracy,  and  I 
can  no  more  transgress  against  King  Charles  in  these  things,  than 
I  can  disobey  Christ  Jesus  his  commands.;  and  by  the  same  power 
and  yertue  of  the  same  word,  which  h^th  commanded  me  not  to 
swear  at  all^  the  same  doth  bind  me  in  my  conscience,  that  I  caa 
neither  plot  nor  contrive  against  the  king,  nor  do  him  nor  no  man 
upon  the  earth  any  wrong ;  and  I  do  not  deny  this  oath,  only  he^ 
C4itse  it  is  the  o^tji  of  allogi^nce,  but  I  deny  it,  becau^^  i/L  is  at^ 
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oatli)  because  Christ  Jetvs  hath  said  I  shall  not  swei^r  at  aU>  9ei». 
ther  by  heaven,  nor  hy  earth,  nor  any  otl^er  oath ;  and,  if  I  might 
gain  the  whole  world  for  swearing  an  oath,  I  could  not,  «nd  wbal^ 
ever  I  have  to  lose  this  day,  for  not  shearing  of  an  oajth,  I  aai 
willing  to  offer  it  up. 

Judge.     What  say  you  to  the  indictment  ?  i 

Marg^  Fell.  What  should  I  say,  I  ara  clear  and  isTiocent  of 
the  wronging  any  man  upon  the  earth  as  my  little  child  that  stands 
by  me  here,  and,  if  any  here  have  any  thing  to  lay  to  my  vhvasfij 
let  them  come  down  and  testify  it  here  before  you  all ;  and,  if  i 
be  dear  and  innocent,  you  have  no  law  against  me.  Then  Colonel 
Kirby  and  the  sheriff  whispered  to  the  judge,  and  1  looked  up  and 
spoke  to  Colonel  Kirby,  and  said  let  us  have  no  whispering,  1  wiM 
not  have  so  many  judges  one  gf  one  side,  and  another  of  another^ 
bere  is  one  judge  that  is  to  be  judge :  and  the  judge  saiii  no,  no,  I. 
will  not  hear  them ;  and  then  I  called  to  Colonef  Kirby,  and  said  if 
thou  have  any  thing  to  lay  to  my  charge,  or  to  speak  against  me» 
come,  come  down  here,  and  testify  against  me;  and  I  said,  the 
judge  Tepresents  the  king's  person  and  his  power,  and  I  own  that. 

Judge.    Jury,  take  notice  she  doth  not  take  the  oath. 

Marg.  Fell,  This  matter  is  weighty  to  me,  whatsoever  it  is  to* 
yon,  upon  many  accounts,  and  I  would  have  the  jury  to  take 
notice  of  it,  and  to  consider  seriously  what  they  are  going  to  do; 
for  I  stand  here  before  yon  upon  the  account  of  the  loss  of  my 
liberty  ai^  my  estate. 

Secondly,  I  stand  in  ob^ing  Christ's  commands,  and  so  keep, 
ing  my  conscience  clear,  which  if  I  obey  this  law  and'Kidg  Charles'a 
commands,  I  defile  my  conscience,  and  transgress  against  Christ 
Jesus,  who  is  the  king  of  my  conscience ;  and  the  cause  and  eon* 
troversy  in  this  matter,  that  you  all  are  here  to  judge  of  this  day^ 
is  betwixt  Christ  Jesus  and  King  Charles ;  and  I  am  his  servant 
and  witness  this  day,  and  this  is  his  cause,  and  whatsoever  I  saffer 
it  is  for  him,  and  so  let  htm  plead  my  cause  when  he  pleaseth. 

And  the  judge  said  to  the  jury,  are  ye  all  agreed^  have  ye  found 
it?  A^nd  they  said,  for  the  king. 

Margaret  Fell  then  spoke  to  the  judge,  and  said,  I  have  coun- 
cil to  plead  to  my  indictment;  and  he  said  he  would  hear  them 
afterwards  in  arrest  of  judgment ;  so  the  court  broke  up  for  that 
time ;  and,  after  dinner  when  they  came  again,  they  intended  to 
have  called  us  at  the  first,  and  they  had  called  George  Fox  out, 
and  was.  calling  me ;  and  I  stepped  up  io  the  bar,  and  desired  |he 
judge  that  he  would  give  us  time  till  the  next  morning  to  bring  in 
bur  arrest  of  judgment ;  and  the  judge  said  at  the  first  we  should^ 
and  I  was  stepping  down  to  go  my  ivay  ;  and  the  ji(dge  called  me 
back. again,  and  said,  mistress  Fell,  you  wrote  to  me  concerning 
your  prisons,  that  they  are  bad  and  rains  in,  and  are  not  fit  for 
people  to  lie  in ;  and  I  answered,  the  sheriff  doth  know  and  hath 
bieen  told  of  it  several  times ;  and  now  it  is  raining  if  you  will  send 
to  see,  at  this  present,  you  may  see  whether  they  be  fit  for  people 
to  lie  in  orjio;  and  Colonel  Kirby  stopd  up  aiM  spoke  to  fhe 
^udge  to  excuse  the  sheriff^  and  the  badness  of  the  room ;  and  I 
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spoke  to  him',  and  said,  if  you  were  to  lie  in  it  yourselres,  joti 
irould  think  it  hard,  but  jour  roiniis  is  only  in/ruelty  to  commit 
ethers,  as  William  Kirby  here  hath  done,  who  Imh  committed  ten 
of  oor  friends,  and  put  them  into  a  cold  room,  Vhere  there  was 
nothing  but  bare  board?  to  lie,  on,  where  they  have  laid  several 
nights,  some  of  them  old  ancient  men  abOTc  threfescore  years  of 
Mgey  and  known  to  be  honest  men  in  their  ronnttj  where  thej 
live;  and  when  William  Kirby  was  asked,  why  fhey  mia^ht  not 
have  liberty  to  shift  for  themselves  for  beds?  He  answered  and 
said,  they  were  to  commit  them  to  prison,  hut  not  to  provide  pri- 
sons for  them:  And  we  asked  him  who  should  do  it  then  ?  And  he 
said,  the  king.  And  then  the  judge  spoke  to  him  and  said,  they 
should  not  do  so,  they^  should  let  them  have  prisons  fit  for  men,. 
with  several  more  siich  like  words  :  and  then  at  that  time  we  were 
returned  to  odr  chambers  again ;  the  next  day  we  were  called  about 
the  t^nth  hour,  and  I  stood  up  to  the  bar,  and  said  I  had  council 
there,  and  named  them,  that  the  jtid|[e  might  assign  them  to  speak ; 
and  I  said  I  had  two  or  three  words  to  speak  before  them,  and  I 
sjud,  I  did  see  all  sorts  of  prisoners,  that  did  appear  befoi'c  the 
judge)  received  mercy,  what  the  law  would  afford  them  ;  but  we 
desired  only  to  receive  justice  and  law,  and  the  judge  said  what 
are  we  here  for  else  ?  So  I  stepped  down,  and  the  lawyers  spoke 
and  shewed  the  judge  several  errors,  and  defects,  and  places  of 
contradiction,  and  confusion  in  the  indictment;  at  vihich  the 
judge  seemed  to  give  ear  to  some  of  them,  others  he  seemed  to 
"wave ;  but  he  made  a  pause  and  a  stop,  /and  seemed  dissatisfied, 
and  then  called  Creorge  Fox ;  and  so  then  when  he  came  to  plead, 
and  bringiug  that  by  which  his  indictment  was  quite  quenched ; 
and  then  they  put  the  oath  to  George  Fox.  Again  the  judge 
spoke  to  the  lawyers,  and  said,  he  wpuld  consider  of  those  particu- 
lars  they  had  spoken  to,  and  he  would  speak  to  his  brother  Twisden 
before  he  passed  judgment  upon*me;  but,  if  I  do  pass  judgment, 
you  may  have  a  writ  of  error ;  and  the  lawyers  answered  him 
again,  will  you  pass  an  erroneous  judgment,  my  lord  ?  So  after 
they  had  called  the  grand  jury,  and  tendered  George  Fox  the  oath 
again,  they  returned  us  to  our  chambers;  and  when  they  had 
drawn  another  indictment  of  George  Fox,  and  found  it,  they  called 
us  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  George  Fox  pleaded  to  his  Indict, 
ment  and  entered  his  traverse;  when  he  had  done,  the  judge  spoke 
tome,  and  said,  if  such  a  word  had  been  in,  which  was  not  in 
mine,  but  it' was  in  George  Fox's  (and  jet  it  was  neither  of  those 
words,  by  which  his  indictment  was  quashed)  but,  if  that  had  been 
in  mine,^he  said  he  would  not  have  passed  sentence,  but,  being 
that  it  was  not  there,  he  passed  sentence  of  premunire;  then  I 
stood  up  and  told  him  that  he  had  said  to  my  council,  that  I  might 
have  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  it ;  he  said  I  should  haTC  what  the 
law  would  afford  me  ^  so  1  said  the  Lord  forgive  thee  for  what 
thou  hast  done,  and  this  law  was  made  for -Popish  Recusants,  but 
ye  pass  sentence  but  on  few  of  them. 

^  MARGARET  FELL. 
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TTic  last  Atnus  golden  at  LancasUr,  the  TVceniy^ninih  iff  ii§ 
sixth  monthy  ItAA* 

I  Geokoc  Fox,  being  c^lM  before  the  judge,  was  put  tmongst 
the  felons  and  murtherers,  and  there  stood  amoni^st  them  abo?« 
two  hours,  the  people  and  the  justices,'  and  the  judge  gazing  upon 
me;  and  they  tried  many  things  before  the  jadge,  and  they  called 
me  to  the  bar,  and  then  the  judge  caused  me  to  be  brought,  and 
he  then  caused  the  jury  to  be  called,  and  then  he  asked  the  justices 
whether  they  had  tendered  me  the  oath  at  the  sessions,  and  thej 
•aid  they  had ;  and  the  judge  caused  the  book  to  be  given  to  the 
justices  for  them  to  swear,  they  tendered  me  the  oath  according  to 
the  indictment ;  and  some  of  them  would  have  refused,  and  tho 
judge  said  he  would  do  it  to  take  away  occasion,  that  there  might 
b«  no  occasion;  and,  when  the  justices  and  jury  was  sworn,  tho 
judge  asked  me  whether  I  had  not  refused  to  -take  the  oath  the 
last  assize?  And  I  said  I  never  took  an  oath  in  my  life,  and  Christ 
the  saTjour  and  judge  of  the  world  saith.  Swear  not  at  all ;  aal 
the  judge  asked  me  whether  or  no  I  had  not  refused  to  take  the 
oath  the  last  assizes  ?  And  I  answered,  the  words  that  I  said  to 
them  was,  that  if  they  could  prore  either  priest  or  teacher,  or 
justices,  that,  after  Christ  and  the  apostles  had  forbidden  swearings 
that  afterwards  they  commanded  that  men  should  swear,  I  would 
swear.  . 

The  judge  said  he  was  not  at  that  time  to  dispute  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  swear,  but  to  enquire  whether  or  ao  I  did  refute  to  tsbke 
the  oath. 

Creorge.  Those  things  as  concerning  plotting,  and  the  Pope's 
foreign  powers,  &c.  contained  in  that  oath,  I  utterly  deny. 

The  judge  said,  1  said  well  in  that. 

George.  I  said  to  them  again  as  before,  that,  if  they  could 
prore,  that,  after  Christ  and  the  apostle  forbad  swearing,  that 
again  they  commanded  to  swear,  1  wonld  swear ;  but  Christ  and 
the  apostle  commanded  not  to  swear,  therefore  I  should  shew  forth 
Christianity,  for  I  am  a  chrutian. 

The  judge  asked  me  again,  whether  I  denied  the  oath,  what  did 
I  say? 

George^  What  would  thou  have  me  to  say  ?  I  hare  told  thee 
before  what  I  hare  said. 

The  judge  asked  me  if  I  would  hare  those  men  to  swear  that  I 
had  taken  the'  oath  ? 

George.  Would  thou  hare  those  men  U^  swear  that  I  hare  re* 
fused  to  take  the  oath?  At  which  the  court  burst  out  into  laugh* 
ter :  I  asked  them  if  this  court  was  a  play.house :  Where  is  gra- 
vity and  sobriety,  for  that  did  not  become  them?  And  so  the 
indictment  being  read,  I  told  the  judge  I  had  something  to  speak 
to  it;  j^nd  I  asked  him  whether  all  the  oath  was  not  to  be  put 
fnto  the  indictment,  and  he  said  yes ;  why,  then,  said  1,  here  is 
(pretended  to  be  derired  and  his  heirs  aad  successorsX  ^^t  out; 
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and  I  asked  him  whether  the  oath  was  to  be  put  to  the  king's  sub. 
jectS)  and  he  said  ^^es, 

I  answered,  why  am  not  I  put  in  as  a  subject?  But  the  word 
(subject)  is  left  out  of  the  indictment,  which  is  in  the  bath,  and 
$o  makes  it  not  the  same  oath.  Jury,  take  notice  of  it;  but  the 
judge  said,  I  must  not  speak  to  the  jury ;  at  which  words  the  judge 
read  the'  oath,  aiid  found  it  was  as  I  had  said ;  so  he  stood  upt, 
and  said  he  could  put  the  oath  to  me,  or  any  man  in  the  court, 
iuid  so  they  began  to  be  disturbed  in  themseWes ;  also  the  justices. 
And  there  began  to  be  a  murmuring  against  the  clerks ;  and  the 
judge  he  got  up,  and  began  to  coYer  the  eiror ;  so  I  asked  whe- 
ther the  last  feleTenth  day  of  January  the  sessions  WQr&  kept  at 
liapcaster,  which  they  call  Monday,  and  whether  or  no  the  ses- 
'  iions  was  not  on  that  they  call  Tuesday,  the  twelfth  of  January ; 
aH  people  take  your  almanacks,  and  see  whether  any  oath  was 
tendered  G.  F.  the  elcTenth  of  January,  whether  the  sessions  was 
not  upon  the  twelfth;  and  the  clerks  and  people  looked  their 
almanacks,  and  saw  it  was  the  twelfth ;  and  the  judge  asked  whe- 
ther the  elcTenth  was,  not  the  first  of  the  sessions,  and  they  an*, 
^wered  there  was  but  pne  day,  and  it  was  the  twelfth ;  and  the 
judge  said  then  it  was  a  great  mistake;  and  then  all  the  justices 
was  struck,  and  some  of  them  could  hate  found  in  their  hearts  t9 
have  gone  off,-  and  said  they  had  done  it  on  purpose,  and  said, 
what  clerk  did  it  ?  And  a  great  stir  was  .amongst  them ;  and  tbea 
I  spoke  to.th&  jury,  how  that  they  could  not  bring  me  in  guilty 
according  to  that  indictment ;  and  the  judge  said  I  must  not  speak 
to  the  jury,  but  he  wonld  ^peak  to  them,  and  said  they  might 
bring  me  in  guilty,  1  denying  the  oath  ;  then  I  said  what  sho^d 
^ou  do  with  a  form  then,  and  do  not  go  according  to  it?  Then 
you  may  throw  the  form  away,  and  then  I  told  the  jury  that  it  laj 
upon  their  consciences,  as  they  would  answer  the  Lord  God  be- 
fore his  judgment- seat,  before  whom  all  must  be  brought;  and  sq 
the  judge  spoke  to  me,  and  said  he  would  hear  me  afterwards  any 
fpeasons  I  could  alledge,  wherefore  he  should  not  give  judgment 
against  me,  and  so  he  spoke  to  ^e  jury ;  and  I  bid  him  do  me 
justice,  and  do  justice,  and  so  the  jury  brought  in  for  the  king, 
guilty. 

And  I  told  them  that  the  justices  had  forsworn  themselves  and 
the  jury  both,  and  so  4;hey  had  small  cause  to  laugh  as  they  did  a 
little  before,  and  to  say  I  was  mad ;  and,  before  1  had  brought 
forth  my  reasons,  I  stood  a  little  while,  and  the  j\idge  said  he 
cannot  dispute ;  but  then  the  people  said,  he  is  too  cuMiJng  for 
them  all,  after  I  had  brought  forth  my  reasons,  how  contrary  to 
thar  own  indictment  they  had  done  and  sworn,  and  brought  me 
in  guilty.  Oh,  the  envy  and  rage,  and  malice  that  was  among 
them  against  me,  and  lightness,  but  the  Lord  confounded  it  all, 
that  abundance  of  it  was  slain ;  and  so  I  told  them  J  was  no  laWn 
yer,  and  the  judge  said  be  would  hear  me  what  I  cpuld  alledge 
before  he  did  give  judgment ;  and  so  I  cried  all  people  might  see 
kow  they  had  forsworn  themselves^  and  gone  contrary  to  theif 
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own  indictment,  and  so  their  enyy  and  malice  was  wonderftilljr 
stopt,  and  so  presently  Margaret  Fell  was  called,  who  had  a  great 
dea!  of  good  serTice  amongst  them  ;  and  so  the  court  broke  np 
nt  ar  the  second  hour :  Man^  more  words  was  spoken  concerning^ 
the  truth. 

And  so  in  the. afternoon  we  were  brought  pp  to  ha^e  sentence 
passed  upon  us,  and  so  Margaret  Fell  desired  that  judgment  and 
sentence  might  be  deferred  till  the  next  morning ;  and  we  desired 
nothing  but  law  and  justice  at  his  hands,  for  thieves  had  mercy  ; 
and  I  desired  the  judge  to  send  some  to  see  my  prison,  being  so 
ba'd,  they  would  put  no  creature  they  had  in  it,  it  was  to  windj , 
and  rainy ;  and  I  told  him  that  Colonel  Kirby,  who  was  then  od 
the  bench,  said  I  should  be  locked  up,  and  no  flesh  alive  should 
come  at  me ;  and  most  of  the  gentry  of  the  country  beiilg  gathered 
together,  expecting  to  hear  the  sentence,  but  they  were  crost  that 
time;  so  1  was  had  away  to  my  prison,  and  some  justices,  with 
Colonel  Kirby,  went  up  to  see  it ;  and  when  they  came  np  in  it 
ithcy  durst  scarcely  go  in  it,  it  was  so  bad,  rainy,  and  windy,  and 
the  badness  of  the  floor ;  and  others  that  camQ  up  said  it  was  a 
Jakes  House,  I  being  removed  out  of  the  prison  which  I  was  in 
formerly ;  and  so  Colonel  Kirby  said  I  should  be  removed  from 
,  that  place  'ere  long,  that  I  should  be  sent  unto  some  securer  place; 
for  he  spoke  to  the  judge  in  the  court,  saying,  that  he  knew  th^t 
the  justices  would  join  with  him ;  but  the  judge  said,  after  I  hare 
past  sentence  I  will  leave  him  to  the  jailor;  and  how  I  was  not  a 
fit  man  to  be  convcrst  with,  none  should  converse  with  me  ;  and 
all  the  noise  among  the  people  was  that  I  should  be  transported  ^ 
and  80  the  next  day,  towards  the  eleTenth  hottr,  we  was  called 
forth  again  to  hear  the  sentence  and  judgment ;  but  Margaret  Fell 
was  called  first  before  me  to  the  bar,  and  there  was  some  counsels 
lors  pleaded,  and  found  many  errors  id  her  indictment,  and  so  she 
was  taken  by,  after  the  judge  had  acknowledged  them,  and  then 
the  judge  asked  what  they  could  say  to  mine ;  and  I  was  willing  to 
let  no  man  plead  for  roe,  but  to  speak  to  it  myself;  and,  though 
Margaret  Pell  had  some  that  pleaded  for  her,  yet  she  spoke  as 
much  herself  as  she  would;  and  though  they  had  the  most  enyjr 
against  me,  yet  the  most  gross  errors  was  found  in  mine;  and  be. 
fore  I  came  to  the  bar  I  was  moved  to  pray,  that  the  Lord  would 
Confound  their  wickedness  and  envy,  and  tet  Bis  truth  over  all^ 
and  exalt  his  seed ;  the  thundering  voice  answered,  '  I  hare  glo- 
rified thee,  and  will  glorify  thee  again  ;*  and  I  was  so  filled  fall  of 
glory,  that  my  head  and  ears  was  filled  full  of  it ;  and  that  when 
the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  judges  c^me  np  again,  they  iili  ap« 
pea  red  as  dead  men  under  me ;  and  so  when  I  was  to  answer  to 
the  errors  of  the  indictment,  seeing  that  all  the  oath,  as  be  said 
himself,  was  to  be  in,  I  told  him  there  was  many  words  of  the 
oath  left  out,  which  was  (pretended  to  be  derived,  and  his  heirs 
and  successors)  and  I  bid  them  look  the  oath,  and  look  the  indict- 
ment, and  they  might  see  it,  and  they  did,  and  found  it  according 
to  my  words  i  and  1  asked  them  whether  the  last  assizes  holden  at 
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Laica»ter  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  king,  which  was  the  ieirik 
day  of  March,  and  they  said,  nay,  it  was  the  sixteenth  year^ 
then,  said  I,  look  your  indictment,  and  see  whether  or  no  it  19 
not  the  fifteenth  year,  and  then  they  were  all  of  a. fret- both  judge 
and  justices,  for  it  was  the  fifteen tti  in  the  indictment ;  then  the 
judge  bid  them  look  whether  Margaret  Fell's  was  so  or  no,  and  it 
was  not  so :  1  told  them  1  had  something  else  to  speak  concerning - 
the  indictment,  but  they  said  Nay,  I  had  sj>oken  enough,  so  the 
indictment  was  thrown  out ;  so  I  told  them  that  they  had  small 
cause  to  laugh  as  they  had  done  a  little  before,  for  they  might  see 
'    how  the  justices  and  the  jury  were  forsworn  men,  and  so  I  bid  him 
do  me  justice,  and  he  said,  I  should  have  law  ;  and  the  jndge  said 
I  was  clear  from  all  the  former,  and  he  started  up  in  a  rage  and 
said,  but  he  would  proffer  the  oath  to  me  again  ;  I  told  him  they 
had  example  enough  for  swearers  and  false  swearers,  both  justices 
and  jury,  j^sterday  before  their  faces,  for  I  saw  before  mine  eyea 
both  justicts  and  jury  had  forsworn  themselves,  who  heard  the  in« 
dictment;  and  so  he  asked  me,,  whether  I  would  take  the  oath? 
I  bid  him  do  me  justice  for  my  false  imprisonment,  all  this  while  ; 
for  what  had  I  been  prisoner  all  this  while  for,  for  I  ought  to  be 
Ht  liberty  P  Then  he  said  I  was  at  liberty,  but  I  will  put  the  oath 
to  you  again :  Then  I  turned  me  about,  and  cried,  '  all  people, 
take  notice  this  is  a  snare,'  and  all  was  mighty  quiet,  and  all  peo. 
pie  was  struck  and  astonished ;  and  he  caused  the  grand-jury  to  be 
called,  for  he  had  called  them  before,  when  I  was  there,  when  he 
saw  they  would  be  overthrown,  and  the  jury  would  fain  hare  been 
dismissed ;  but  he  told  them,  he  could  not  dismiss  them,  forhe  had 
business  for  them,  and  they  might  be  ready,  when  he  called  them, 
and  I  felt  his  intent,  that  if  I  was  freed  he  would  come  on  again  ; 
so  I  looked  him  in  the  face,,  and  he  was  judged  in  himself,  for  he 
'  saw  tl^at  I  saw  him  f  so  he  caused  the  oath  to  be  read  to  me.againy 
'  and  caused  the  jury  to  be  called,  and  then  when  the  oath  was  ready 
he  asked  me  whether  I  would  take  the  oath,  or  no ;  and,  the  jury 
standing  by,.  I  told  him,  1  never  took  oath  in  my  life,  and  he  bid 
them  give  me  the  book,  and  I  bid  them  give  it  me  in  my  hand  and 
I  opened  it ;  and  he  bid  me  swear,  and  I  told  him  the  book  bid 
swear  vkot  at  all ;  again  he  bid  me  swear,  and  I  told  him,  the  book 
said  I  should  not  swear,  and  held  it  open  to  them,  and  said  by  the 
book,  I  would  prove  that  men  should  not  swear. 

And  if  they  would  prove,,  after  Christ  and  the  Apostle  had  for- 
bidden swearing,  that  afterwards  they  commanded  to  swear,  then  I  ^ 
would  sw^r,  for  I  was  a  man  of  a  tender  conscience ;  and,  if  they 
had  any  sense  of  a  tender  conscience,  they  would  consider  this ; 
and  the  judge  asked  me,  Whether  I  would  take  the  oath  ?  An'd  bid 
them  give  me  the  book  again  :  I  told  them,  ye  give  me  the  book 
to  swear,  and  the  book  saith  I  should'  not  swear  at  all ;  and  so  you 
may  prison  the  book :  The  judge  said,  he  would  imprison  George 
Fox ;  I  answered,  nay,  you  may  prison  the  book,  which  saith 
swear  not  at  all ;  and  tiie  sheriff  and  the  judge  said,  the  Angel  swore 
in  theRev^tions;  I  aaswefed,  I  bring  forth  my  first  begottea 
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ion  into  the  world,  saith  God,  let  all  tbe*Angels  in  Hearen  wor« 
ihip  bim,  who  sailh  swear  not  at  all  ;•  and  the  judge  said  often,  lit 
would  not  dispute;  and  so  then  I  spoke  much  to  the  jury,  bow 
that  it  was  for  Christ's  8|jAke,  that  which  1  did ;  sind  therefore  non« 
of  them  to  act  contrary  to  that  of  God  in  their  consciences,  for 
before  his  judgment-seat  they  must  all  be  brought ;  and  for  all 
those  things  contained  in  the  oath,  as^ plots,  and  persecuting  about 
religion,  and  the  Pope's  power,  &c.  1  denied  them  in  my  heart, 
and  I  am  a  christian,  and  shall  shew  forth  Christianity  this  dayj 
and  it  is  for  Christ's  sUke  that  I  stand,  for  it  is  Lotish  shabim  d$ 
Col  daifor;  and  they  all  gazed,  and  there  was  a  great  calm,  and 
they  took  me  away;  but  there  were  many  more  words,  both  to  th« 
jury  and  to  them. 

Then,  in  the  afternoon,  we  was  called  again,  where  I  stood 
among  the  thieves  a  pretty  wjiile,  with  my  hat  on,  at  the  last  the 
gaoler  took  it  off;  and  when  I  was  called  to  the  bar,  the  jury 
brought  in  ^Milty  for  the  king,  and  the  judge  asked  me,  What  I, 
could  say  for  myself;*  I^bid  them  read  the  indictment,  I  would  not 
answer  to  that  1  did  not  bear ;  and,  as  they  read,  the  jddge  bid  ' 
them  take  heed  it  was  not  false  again ;  and  they  read  it  so  amazed* 
ly,  that,  when  they  spoke  to  mc,  I  did  scarcely  understand  what 
they  said,  and  the  ji>dge  asked  me,  What  1  would  plead?  I  told 
them,  i  desired  to  have  a  copy  of  that  indictment,  and  to  haT« 
aome  time  to  answer  to  it,  for  the  last  I  had  but  lately,'  and  noTcr 
beard  it  read  but  oner,  and  then  in  the  court,  and  so  the  judg« 
asked  me,  What  tinio  1  would  hare  ?     And  i  said  till  the  next  as. 
sizes,  and  the  jud^e  s^aid  I  should  :  Then  he  asked  again,  What  I 
would  plead  ?  i  tuld  him  I  was  not  guilty  at  all  of  denying  swear* 
ing,  swearing  ubstinately  and  wilfully,  and  those  things  contained 
in  the  oath,  as  Jesuitical  plots,  and  foreign  powers,  &c.  I  utterly 
denied  them ;  and  he  said,  1  said  well  in  that :  And  the  judge  said^ 
the  king  was  sworn,  the  parliament  was  sworn,  and  the  justices 
and  he  was  sworn,  and  the  law  was  upheld  by  oaths :  I  told  them^ 
they  had  suiBcicnt  experience  of  men's  swearing;  had  not  the  jus. 
tices  and  jury  forsworn  themscWes?     And' had  they  not  read  the 
Book  of  Martyrs,  how  many  of  the  martyrs  suffered,  because  they 
could  not  swear,  both  in  the  ten  persecutions,  and  in  Bonner's 
days?     And  the  judge  said,  I  would  the  laws  were  otherwise : 
Then  1  said,  our  yea  is  yea,  and  our  nay  nay,  all  along  ;  and  if 
we  transgress  our  yea  and  nay,  let  us  suffer  as  they  do  that  break 
an  oath,  and  so  to  deny  swearing  is  not  a  new  thing  in  obedienca 
to  Christ's  command  ;  and  1  said  this  we  had  sent  to  the  king,  who 
said  it  was  reasonable :    And  so,  after  sereral  more  words,  I  was 
had  ^way  to  my  chamber,  being,  as  1  was  before,  to  answer  to 
the  indictment ;  apd  so  the  truth  and  power  of  the  Lord  God  was 
glorious  overall,  and  many  spirits  was«cro8t  grieTously  in  their 
enyy  and  malice.  .    . 

There  was  many  things  spoken  both  to  judge,  jury,  and  people^ 
which  were  too  large  to  mention. 

And  so  the  judge  told  Margaret  Fell  her  sentence,  and  I  lie  npoa 
a  new  indietmetit.  G.  F* 
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Something  in  answ$r  to  Bishop  Lancelot  jtndrtwi^t  Sermon  con^ 
ceming  Swearing^  being  one  of  his  Sermons  ,upon  the  Third 
Commandment;  the  place  that  he  treats  upon  is  in  Jer*  the  ivtlt, 
the  words  are  these :  And  thou  shalt  swear ^  The  Lord  livethp 
ii^truthy  in  judgment^  and  in  righteousness. 

AxD  farther,  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  swearing,  he  ^brings 
Deut.  Ti,  13.  Isa.  xlvi  23.— Psal.  Ixiii.  and  last  ver.  and  how 
Jibraham  sware,  Gen.  xxi.  24.  and  Isaac  i^ware,  Gen.  xxvi.  31.  i 
$gBA  Jacob  sware  xxxi.  33.  and  Abraham's  servant  sware,  Gen* 
nrf.  24.  and  Gen.  xxiv.  3.  and  Numb.  xxx.  3.  Which,  salth  he, 
an  oath  is  to  the  lifting  up  of  a  burthen,  a«  to  the  entering  of 
a  bond. 

First,  He  saith  an  oath  is  to  be  used  in  solemn  matters,  and  he 
brings  these  scriptures  following  out  of  the  Old  Testament  to  prove 
k,  Psal.  cxliv.  8.  Numb.  xxx.  3.  Psal.  cxix.  106.  Psal.  xv.  4. 
«  Chron.  xxxvi.  13.  Ezek.  xvii.  12.  Psal.  ct.  A,  Psal.  Ixxxix.  35. 
I  Kings  xxii.  16.  Lev.  v.  1.  1  Chron.  xv.  15.  Gem.  xxir.  3.  and 
idvii.  29. 

Secondly,  For  the  nature  of  an  oath,  he  quotes  cxix*  Psal.  9. 
ter.  and  Numb.  x.  and  last  ver.  •  v 

Thirdly,  He  speaks  of  the  manner  of  an' oath,  and  produceth 
for  confirmation  these  scriptures  following,  Deut.  xii.  8.  Numb.  v. 
18.  Dan.  xii.  7.  Rev.  x.  5.  1  Kings  viii.  31.  Exod.  xxii.  8.— 
N«h.  V.  12*  Numb.  v.  19.  Prov.  xxix.  24.  Judg.  xvii.  2.  Lev. 
T.  1;  X  Sam.  iii.  27.  1  Kings  xxii.  16.  Gen.  jj^xv.  33.  1  Kings 
1.  13.  Jer.  xviii.  8. 

First,  As  for  all  the  above-mentioned  scriptures  which  he  hath 
quoted  in  the  time  of  the  law,  and  before  the  law,  and  the  Angels 
swearing  in  the  Revelations,  do  not  prove  that  christians  may 
iwear ;  and  we  do  grai^t  ye  the  time  before  the  law  men  did  swear, 
and  also  tihe  Angel  swore.  But  Christ  is  come,  the  first  begotten, 
whom  God  hath  brought  forth  into  the  world,  and  saith,  Let  all 
the  Angels  worship  him :  And  this  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye 
him,  saith  God.  And  Christ  saith,  hdw  that,  in  the  old  time,  men 
was  to  perform  their  oaths  to  the  Lord ;  these  were  their  true 
(oarths,  which  they  \^ere  to  perform,  and  they  were  hot  to  swear 
falsely,  but  to  perform  their  oath  to  the  Lord :  So  here  Christ,  in 
his  doctrines,  lets  them  see  the  false  oaths  and  the  true  oaths  in  the 
old  time ;  and  that  was  the  true  oath  to  swear  by  the  Lord,  and 
to  sweat,  The  Lord  liveth ;  and  every  tongue  should  swear ;  and 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and  the  Prpphets 
sware ;  but  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Prophets,  and  doth  fulfil  the 
law,  and  reigns  over  the  house  of  Jacob  and  Joseph ;  and,  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am,  saitft  Christ.  And  so,  though'  they  sware 
before  the  law,  and  under  the  law,  and  the  Angel  in  the  Revela- 
tions sware,  and  th^  Angel  that  sware  by  the  Lord,  as  the  oath 
was  in  the  time  of  the  law,  and  before  the  law ;  and  this  was  the 
oath  that  Christ  minds  them  on  im  his  doctrine  here^  that  they  were 
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to  perform  to  the  Lord;  yet  now  mark  his  doctrine,  which  he 
hiiBsdf  lays  down  and  commands :  ^  But  I  say  unto  you  nowj 
Swear  not  at  all,'  &c.  Matth.  t.  34.  In  the  Hebrew  language  it 
is,  nnn-^3n  \nwn  W?  '  But  let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea, 
nay,  nay ;  wbatsoeVer  U  more  than  these,  cometh  of  e?il :'  In  the 
Hebrew  it  is,  minyno  n^Honnv  iwh  h^}  j»h  t'»  f3  f3  «a3iai-n»m 
And,  for  further  proof,  see  how  James  lived  in  the  same  doctrine 
and  practice,  and  held  it  forth  to  the  twelve  tribes,  which  was  the 
Jews,  who  had  the  oath  of  God,  and  was  to  swear  in  the  time  Of 
the  law;  see  his  general  epistle,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  and  also 
speaking,  in  the  second  chapter,  of  such  as  drove  them  before  the 
jadgment-seat ;  but,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  this  is  his  command : 
^  Above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not  at  all,  neither  by  hea* 
▼eo,  nor  by  the  earth.'  In  the  Greek  it  is,  n^^  vdiiu9  Ji,  diojp^ 
^,  f*«i  ep't/ilf ,  f«iirf  T«r  tt^vov,  fMirt  rqv  ynu  This  you  may  call  cretu 
tures^  or  mtide  things',  but  mark,  James  goes  farther,  and  saith, 
fM}Ti  «x>«v  jinoi  i^M^p  ^  nor  by  any  other  oath ;  but  let  your  yea  be 
yea,  and  your  nay  be  nay,  lest  you  fall  into  condemnation ;'  iru 

it  Of4M9  TO  v«(,  ra^  ic)  TO  «,   «•  tta  fin  vvo  «^i^»»  mcnli» 

Mark  the  danger  now,  and  whether  we  have  not  ground  enongh, 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  God,  to  obey  Christ's  commands,  and  the 
Apostle's  doctrine,  ^  lest  we  fall  into  condemnation  and  evil/  We 
have  set  some  words  done  in  the  Greek  tongue,  that  those,  it  most 
concerns,  may  see  the  original ;  but  the  spirit  is  onr's,  and  the 
commands  of  Christ,  and  the  Apostle's  doctrine,  to  be  obeyed,  in 
what  tongue  soever  it  be  written  in.  But  we  would  query  the  thing 
with  any.  Whether  the  Apostle  James,  who  wrote  to  Jews,  and 
not  to  Gei|tiles,  did  not  write  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  not  la. 
Greek  ?  And,  if  so,  then  his  words  to  them,  in  this  particular, 
are,  n^na  H^f  vihi  h^  o»Dwa  nh  wa»n-^K  »nK  onai-^a-Vj^l 
OBtt^oa  j^un  ]t  pH  pHf  13  p  QDin  »n»j  mnn.  The  pricks,  points, 
and  accents,  and  the  plain  and  naked  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
words  we  have  left  for  them,  it  most  concerns,  to  add. 

'  Secondly,  As  for  all  the  scriptures,  he  brings  against  rash  swear- 
ing and  false  swearing,  it  would  rejoice  our  hearts  to  have  the 
priests  dp  that,  and  the  magistrates  punish  it ;  for  a  couple  of  rail- 
ing priests  came  the  other  day,  and  sware  before  our  faces  lightly 
and  vainly,  and  justified  it,  when  they  had  done.  It  would  be- 
come magistrates,  and  them,  better,  if  they  did  not  suffer  an  oath 
to  be  heard  in  the  towns,  or  markets,  o^  alehouses,  or  streets,  you 
that  have  power  not  to  suffer  those  things ;  for  you  would  have 
work  enough  to  restrain  such  things,  and  such  persons,  and  not 
to  fair  upon  the  innocent,  which,  in  obedience  to  Christ's  com- 
mands, and  the  Apostle's  doctrine,  cannot  swear,  for  conscience 
sakel  For  imprisoning  such  emboldens  *  people  to  swear;  and, 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  people,  and  would  yo  not  shew  forth  . 
more  Christianity,  to  keep  to  yea  and  to  nay,  in  all  their  com^ . 
munications,  according  to  Christ's  commands,  and  the  Apostle'i 
jdoctrine? 

Thirdly,'  There  was  bond,   in  the  old  time,  by  Q:ith;  but 

VOL.  VII,  X 
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Christi  he  looses  from  the  bonds,  and  brin^  to  peaoe  and  libertf  ^ 
and  makes  free,  and  toith,  '  Swear  npt  at  all ;'  and  so,  thovgh  we 
be  in  outward  bonds,  it  is'  for  Christ  Jesus  sake,  and  ^e  word  of 
God  is  not  bound. 

Fourthly,  And  though  Moses  sware  in  the  time  of  the  law,  and 
Abraham's  seryants  sware,  yet  Christ,  the  Son,  saith,  ^  Swear  not 
at  all,'  and  we  are  to  Jiear  him  in  all  things,  the  great  Prophet. 

Fifthly,  And  as  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  oaths,  Christ  is  the 
substance  of  all  ceremonies,  that  saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  all.' 

Sixthly,  And,  though  David  sware,  he,  that  David  called  Lord, 
suth,  ^  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  he  is  upon  his  throne. 

Seventhly,  And  where  he  saith, '  Thou  shalt  swear  by  the  Lord, 
and  swear.  The  Lordliveth,  they  were  not  to  swear  by  them  that 
-were  no  Gods,  nor  creatures,  nor  by  the  earth,  nor  by  heaven,  or 

a"  the  hand,  or  by  Jerusalem ;'  Now,  what  are  the  oaths  that  all 
ristendom  swears,  bpth  papists  and  protestants  ?  Whether  it 
be  the  oath  that  was  amongst  the  Jews,  and  whether  or  no  ihey 
practise  the  oath  that  they  do  now,  and  whether  or  no  is  that  ce- 
TCTiony  now  used  ?  If  not,  Whien  did  God  alter  it  ?  Where  about 
in  scripture,  and  in  what  place  of  scripture  is  it,  that  he  sets  this 
way  and  ceremony  of  swearing  in  Christendom,  both  amongst  pa. 
pists  and  protestants,  whidh  is  to  swear  hy  the  book,  and  by  the 
Evangelists  ?  Is  this  beyond  the  Jews  swearing,  by  the  city,  or 
by  the  head,  or  by  the  temple,  which  Christ  forbid,  and  not  oniy 
those  oaths,  but  the  oath  of  God,  which  the  Jews  was  to  swear 
liy  ?     Answer  these  things. 

Eighthly,  And  as  for  Zedekiah's  oath  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
Joseph's  oath  to  Pharaoh,  this  was  in  the  time  that  oaths  were  to 
be  performed  amongst  the  Jews  and  Patriarchy ;  and  what  is  this 
te  Christ's  doctrine  which  forbids  oaths,  which  oaths  were  before 
Christ  came  ? 

Ninthly,  And  as  for  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  the  other,  it  is 
to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England,  and  allegiaiice  to  him,  which 
thmgs  hath  been  manifest  ^iid  practised  by  us,  but  not  by  such  as 
9Wore  alliance  to  the  king's  father,  and  swore  the  one  way  and 
the  other  way :  And  hast  not  thou,  and  many  *of  you,  taken  the 
oath  against  him  ?  And  such  as  have  sworn  one  while  for  him, 
and  another  while  against  him,  How  are  they  in  allegiance  to  him 
that  swears  one  way  and  another  way  ?  And  cannot  there  be,  in 
trnth  and  faithfulness,  allegiance  to  the  king  without  swearing  i 
For  now.  Hew  should  we  stand  in  allegiance  to  Christ,  if  we  did 
not  obey  )iis  commands,  the  King  of  Kings  pa^D  *)^D  ?  For  he 
commands  us  not  to  swear,  but  keep  to  yea  and  nay ; '  and  one  of 
his  great  ambassadors  to  nations,  that  went  with  his  message  to  the 
twelve  tribes,  saith,  '  Above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not  at 
all,  lest  you  fall  into  condemnation.' 

Tenthly,  There  were  two  states  of  oaths ;  the  one  was,  that 
people  was  to  perform  to  the  Lord  and  swear ;  and  the  other  was, 
^hat  God  sware  by  himself  concerning  his  Son  Christ  Jcsus^  which, 
ff\wi^  b^  came  who  fulfilled  Go4's  oath,  he  ended  the  other  oatb^ 
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ftnd  snth,  <  Swear  not  at  all,',  and  calls  the  first  oath  the  old  time  ; 
he  fulfilled  the  trath,  and  let  them  see  how,  in  the  time  of  the  law, 
false  oaths  were  forbidden  in  the  old  time,  and  heathenish  oathf 
were  forbidden  in  the  time  of  the  law,  for  they  were  not  to  swear 
by  Baal,  bat  they  were  to  perform  their  oaths  to  the  Lord,  which 
Christ  saith  unto  them,  '  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  so  he  ended  that 
•ath  ;  so  there  are  no  oaths  before  the  fall,  and  there  are  no  oaths  ' 
in  the  r^toration  again  by  Christ  Jesus,  but  yea  and  nay,  accord- 
ing to  his  doctrine*! ;  but  amongst  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  in 
the  old  time  before  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  men  did  swear,  as 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  &c.  But  he,  the  great  Prophet,  is  come,  that 
is  to  be  heard  in  all  things,  and  he,  the  oath  of  God,  Christ  Jesus, 
atands  and  remains. 

EtcYenthly,  The  Apostles  speaking  to  the  Hebrews,  swearing  by 
a  greater,  which  was  an  end  of  conlroversy  and  strife  amongst 
tiiem,  lie  brought  this  as  a  similitude,  not  that  the  Hebrews  should 
awear,  for,  if  be  had,  he  had  contradicted  James,  which  wrote  to 
the  twf lye  tribes  his  doctrine  to  them,  which  were  Hebrews ;  but 
he  bronizht  it  as  a  similitude,  that  the  oath,  which  men  sware  by 
the  greater,  ended  strife ;  but  God,  not  finding  a  greater  than 
liimself,  he  sware  concerning  his  Son,  which  is  Christ,  who  ends 
the  strife,  who  destroys  the  deril  and  his  works,  the  author  of 
•trife  ;  for  the  oath,  in  the  time  of  the  law,  ended  the  strife  ;  but 
we  see  oaths,  now-a»days,  begins  it ;  and  why  ?  The  matter  is, 
because  in  Christ  Jesus  men  do  not  live,  who  is  the  Peace  and  God'f 
oath. 

Twelfthly,  Whereas  the  bishop  saith',  That  they  hold  in  Din. 
Bity,  that  to  swear,  of  and  by  itself  considered,  is  an  act  forbidi^ 
den  no  less  than  to  kill,  &c. 

Answer,  In  the  time  of  the  law  they  killed  and  swore ;  bnl 
Christ  saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  all  ;*  and  also,  he  saith,  ^  Love  enemies  ;* 
And  how  do  these  agree  to  kill  and  to  Iotc  enemies,  and  love  one 
another :  ^  And  if  one  strike  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  the  other 
to  him.' 

And  this  paralleling  the  magistrates  executing  justice  upon  ma* 
lefactors ;  as,  ^  He  that  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  roan  shall  his 
blood  be  shed  again  ;'  Is  not  a  paralleling  widi  Christ's  doctrine, 
who  saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  ail,'  for  that  may  be  done  by  witnesses 
without  oath,  as  thou  raayest  read  the  scriptures  in  the  old  time, 
when  oaths  were  denied  in  the  primitiTe  time  amongst  the  primitite 
christians,  who  were  in  Christ's  doctrine,  thou  mayest  read  how 
they  did  things  by  witnesses ;  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  in  the  mouth 
of  two  or  three  witnesses,  &c.  Which  place  he  instances  of  what 
was  done  in  the  time  of  the  law,  which  was  a  statute  of  judgment 
amongst  the  Jews,  '  WbosoeTer  killeth  any  person,  the  martherer 
^all  be  put  to  death  by  the  mouth  of  witnesses,'  &c.  But  no  oaths 
are  mentioned  here.  Numb.  xxxv.  30.  with  Heb.  x.  ^8.  read  that 
throughout,  and  also  Deut.  xix.  15,  and  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  &c.  And 
many  more  scriptures  might  be  alledged,  which  you,  that  haT«  reM 
scriptures,  are  not  ignorant  of. 
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N0W9  for  the  practice  a^iongst  the  sain ts,  see  Matt.  XTiii.  16. 
Christ,  who  bids  them  keep  to  yea  and  nay,  in  that  place  he  lays 
down  a  practice  to  be  used  amongst  them,  in  matter  of  fault  and 
transgression,.  Kow  it  should  be  ended  by  two  or  three  witnesses ; 
read  the  words,  ^  That  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  shall  be  established :'  And  what,  Do3t  thou  think  that  he 
'would  order  them  to  swear,  who  had  once  forbidden  it  ?  And  read 
the  Tiiith  chap,  of  John  and  17th  ver.  and  we  do  not  find,  that 
the  witnesses  against  Christ  that  he  should  speak  blasphemy,  Matt, 
xxvi.  65,  that  they  did  swear  ;  and  also  you  *may  see  in  Acts  yi. 
11,  12,  13,  how  they,  that  were  hired  against  Stephen,  na  men. 
tion  is  made  of  their  swearing :  Moreover,  you  may  see  in  2  Cor. 
xiii.  1 .  the  speech  of  the  Apostle  amongst  the  Saints,  how  he  tells 
them  of  his  coming  unto  them  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit. 
,liesses  ;  he  doth  not  tell,  that  he  is  coming  to  them  with  oaths  in 
their  mouths ;  Mark,  the  Apostle  was  an  elder,  and  had  ca^e  of 
the  churches.--— >  And  ag£un,  the  Apostle  that  writes  to  Timothy, 
a  bishop,  and  overseer  of  the  churches,  saith  he,  ^  Againsut  an  elder 
receive  not  an  accusation,  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses.'— 
'  Now  he  doth  not  say,  Before  two  or  three  men  that  swears,  for, 
if  he  had,  he  would  have  contradicted  Christ's  doctrine  and  James ; 
1  Tim.  V.  19,  and  2  Tim.  ii.  saith  the  Apostle  to  Timothy,  the 
bishop,  '  The  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  amongst  many  wit- 
nesses, the  same  commit  to  faithful  men  who  shalfbe  able  to  teach 
others  also  J  Now  he  received  this  by  witnesses,  not  by  oath,  and 
he  was  to  commit  it,  and  not  by  oaths :  And  were  not  these  the 
things  that  the  whole  church  came  to  be  ordered  by  }  And  this  was 
amongst  the  christians  in  the  primitive  times  when  oaths  were  end- 
ed ;  and  many  more  things  might  be  alledged,  which  were  too  te- 
dious for  you  to  read. 

Thirteenthly,  And  whereas  he  brings  that  objection  of  the  ana- 
baptists, which  is,  that  it  standeth  not  with  christian  profession, 
but  was  tolerated  as  an  imperfect  thing  under  the  law.  • 
,  Answer.  Which  objection  of  theirs  we  do  not  own,  as  we  do 
not  own  the  bishop  for  swearing  }  for  it  was  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  way  of  the  Lord  was  perfect,  and  the  commandment  for 
swearing  was  good  in  itself,  until  the  time  of  Christ,  who  is  per- 
fect, that  ends  the  law,  and  people  must  live  in  him,  Christ  Je- 
sus, and  walk  in  him  that  saith,  ^  SSvear  not  at  all,'  that  ends  the 
oath,  and  is  the  oath  of  God :  Dost  thou  no^t  read  of  a  people  in 
the  Galatians  and  Romans,  that  was  turned  back  into  the  law, 
from  the  law  of  the  Spirit;  and- the  Apostle  told  them,  '  He  that 
broke  one  point  was  guilty  of  all,',  and  he  brought  them  to  the  la^ 
of  love  which  fulfilled  the  law. 

Fourteenthly,  And  as  for  all  the  scriptures,  the  bishop  brings 
to  prove  that  the^  christians  sware  in  the  primitive  time,  they  are 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  though  the  bishop  say,  that  Christ  admits 
of  some  swearing,  which  bpth  his  own  words,  and  the  Apostle'*, 
contradicts  ;  Christ's  word^are, '  Swear  not  at  all;'  andihc  Apos- 
^  tie's  are,  'Above  all  thing?,'  &c. — And  so  he  goes  on,  ^nd  lets  tftenj^ 
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see  what  wj^  in  the  law.  Committing  adultery  was  forbid  under 
the  law,  but,  in  the' time  of  Christ,  looking  upon  a  woman,  and 

lasting  after  her,  was  committing  adultery And' he  sets  forth, 

in  the  justice  of  the  law,  '  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth ;»  and  shews*  how  that,  in  the  time  of  the  law,  ^  thou  shalt  not 
kill,  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  judgment;  but 
1  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  be  angry  with  his  brother 
without  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  judgment;'  and  so  he  tells, 
both  swearing  and  killing  to  be  in  the  old  time,  and  said,  *  except 
your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  you  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven.' 

Fifteenthly,  And  as  to  that  of  the  apostle  speaking  in  the  1  Thes. 
ii.  God  was  his  witness  that  he  did  not  make  covetousness  his 
cloak. 

An5w.  It  were  well  if  the  priests  could  say  so  now ;  but  this 
dbth  not  prove  that  he  swore,  and  there  are  many  men  that 
takes  man  to  be  his  witness  ;  and  that  is  not  an  oath,  surely,  is  it? 
Thou  understands  that :  And  if  this  were  Hn  oath,  why  do  you 
cast  friends  into  prison  J 

Sixtecnthly,  And  that  of  the  Galatians,  chapter  i.  2.  There  is 
nothing  in  that  place  like  unto  an  oath  which  he  brings. 

Seventeenthly,  And  as  for  the  3  Cor.  iv.  2$d  verse,  there  are 
not  so  many  verses  in  that  chapter.     And  as  for  Ephesians  the 
4th  and  the  15th,  which  he  brings  for  Christians  to  swear,  where-  ^ 
in  he  says  we  are  bound  at  all  times  to  speak  truth  to  our  neigh- 
bours. 

Answ.  He  doth  not  say  we  are  to  swear  truth  at  all  times,  bat 
to  speak  it  at  all  times. 

Eighteenthly,  And  that  which  he  brings  in  Acts  xxiii.  3.  Haw 
the  apostle  reproved  the  high  priest,  that  caused  him  to  be  smitten 
contrary  to  law, 

Answ.  Here  the  apostle  was  preaching  the  gospel  and  Christ's 
doctrine  to  them,  to  the  priests  that  had  the  law  and  outward 
things ;  this  was  nothing  to  the  purpose,  that  the  apostle  should 
swear,  or  that  Christians  should  swear.— And  in  the  14th  verse 
which  he  quotes.  Answ.  Those  were  the  bad  people  that  bound 
themselves  with  a  curse,  that  they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till 
they  had  killed  Paul  that  preached  the  gospel ;  this  is  nothing  at 
all  that  Christians  should  swear. 

Nineteenthly,  We  say  there  were  heathens  oaths,  and  Jews 
oaths,  which  were  to  swear  by  the  Lord,  which  Christ  calls  the 
old  time,  which  they  were  to  perform,  which  oath  Christ  ends; 
and  saith,  '  Swear  not  at  all ;'  for  in  the  time  of  the  law  the  Jews 
were  to  deny  all  false  oaths,  and  heathenish  oaths,^  and  they  were 
not  to  swear  by  Paul,  but  the  true  oath  which  ChVist  ends.  And 
did  not  the  Christians  suffer  in  the  primitive  times,  because  they 
could  not  swear  by  tlie  prosperity  of  Cassar ;  and  was  not  that 
oath  then  imposed  upon  them?    And  by  the  good  fortune  of  tb« 
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emperor,  wat  not  that  another  oath?  And  did  not  many  Chrittkaf 
then  suffer,  because  they  could  not  swear  ?  Read  the  ten  persecu- 
tions  which  was  a  long  time  before  the  Pope  got  up ;  and  then  did 
not  the  Pope,  when  he  had  got  up.  over  the  churches,  gite 'forth 
both  oath  and  curse,  with  bell,  book,  and  candled  And  was  not 
the  ceremony,  of  his  oath  to  lay  three  fingers  a  top  of  the  book,  to 
signify  the  trinity ;  and  two  fingers  under  the  book,  to  signify 
damnation  of  body  and  soul,  if  they,  sware  falsly  ? — And  was  not 
there  a  great  number  of  people  that  would  not  swear,  and  suffered 
great  persecution,  as  read  the  book  of  Martyrs  but  to  Bonner's 
days  ?  And  it  is  litUe  aboTe  an  hundred  years  since  the  Protestants 
got  up  ;  and  they  gave  forth  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  oath 
of  supremacy ;  the  one  was  to  deny  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and 
the  other  to  acknowledge  the  kings  of  England ;  so  we  need  not 
to  tell  you  of  their  form,  and  shew  you  the  ceremony  of  the  oath ; 
it  saith,  kiss  the  book,  and  the  book  saith,  kiss  the  Son,  which 
saith,  '  Swear  not  at  idl,'  and  so  cannot  allegiance  be  to  the  king  in 
truth  and  faithfulness,  as  was  said  before  without  an  oath,  yea, 
and'  more  than  many  that  swears. 

So  you  may  see  to  deny  swearing  is  no  new  thing,  for  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Christians  in  former  timet  to  deny  it,  both  m 
heathens  and  the  times  of  popery  before  Protestants,  and  so  it  is 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ  that  wo  do  not  swear  in 
our  lores  to  him ;  and  if  we  say  he  is  the  Lord  and  Master,  and 
do  not  the  thing  that  he  commands,  that  is  but  deceit  and  bypo. 
crisy.-^And  so  rash  and  bad  swearing,  that  was  forbidden  in  the 
time  of  the  law,  it  was  not  that  which  Christ  came  to  fulfil,  but 
trne  oaths,  and  the  true  types,  figures,  and  shadows ;  and  he  saith, 
*  Swear  not  at  all.' 

Twentiethly,  And,  for  Acts  the  xiiith,  there  is  nothing  spoken 
of  swearing  there,  as  all  people  may  read. 

Twenty.firstly,  And  whereas  the  apostle  often  speaks  of  taking 
to  witness  a  record  upon  his  own  soul  by  his  rejoicing  in  Christ 
Jesus,  what  is  all  this  to  swearing,  and,  taking  an  oath,  or  where 
did  ever  the  apostle  take  a  solemn  oath,  or  command  the  brethren 
and  churches  to.  do  the  same  ?  For  often  he  speaks  of  the  witness 
out  of  the  moi|th  of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall  erery  word  be 
established.  And  the  bishop  often  brings  the  1  Cor.  xt.  SI.  ^  Bj 
our  rejoicing  which  I  haye  in  Christ  Jesus,  1  die  daily  :'  This  place 
cannot  be  brought  for  a  proof,  that  the  apostle  sware ;  if  so,  when 
thou  sayest  by  the  meat  thou  art  refreshed,  and  by  thci  fire  thou 
art  warmed,  and  people  tells  thee  thou  must  go  by  such  a  lane  to 
such  a  town,  they  all  swear  then,  do  they  not  ? 

Twenty-secondly,  As  for  the  particle  Nii,  the  bishop  says  it  is 
ncTcr  used,  but  in  an  oath  only. 

Answ.  And  what  is  N^,  is  it  not  (trtUif)  as,  also  the  prinritiTe 
word  noil,  which  signifies  ^^a.^  And  is  not  that  word  fou  in  the 
afore-mentioned  fifth  of  Matthew,  and  the  fifth  of  James,  where 
swearing  is  denied  j  for  is  not  tsii  in  Greek,  ^ea  in  English  ;  and 
is  not  Nil  in  Greek,  tnU^  in  English  ?  And  if  eTery  man  that  says 
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JIM  and  trufy  sweareth,  then  the  bishop  proyes  his  assertion.  And 
is  not  Ibere  a  difference  between  p  and  jraM?  So,  in  meekness  and 
lovC)  read  this  over  in  that  from  which  it  was  sent. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Christ  Jesus  J  who  is  the  King  of  Kings^  and  Lord  of  Lovds^ 
the  Beginning  and  Ending^  First  and  Last^  him  by 

whom  God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness. 

Wa  qusM'j  of  yon  whether  he  or  any  of  his  apo«ttIes,  after  they 
bad  given  forth  a  oamnand  that  none  should  swear,  bnt  keep  to 
yea  and  nay,  in  all  their  coiQmunicatioofl,  can  any  minister  or 
teacher  pcoTe  tbisjn  express  words  out  of  the  New  Testament  that 
they  ever  commanded  to  swear,  or  did  swear  ?  That  will  satisfy, 
that  will  end  all.  But  that  we  shoaid  be  cast  into, prison  for  onr 
obedience  to  Christ's  command,  br  yon,  that  profess  yoarsehes 
to  be  Christians,  and  own  Christ  Jesaft  as  you  say,  is  not  right : 
And  he  commands  you  to  love  enemies,  if  you  did  obey  his  com- 
mands, and  ioTe  one  another ;  for  they  that  are  Christians,  and  ' 
own  Christ  Jesus,  they  shonki  love  one  another :  For  this  was  a 
mark  by  which  they  were  known  to  be  disciples,  learnors  of  him. 
And  so  they,  that  are  loTers  of  him,  own.  him  and  obey  him  and 
his  doctrine ;  so,  thongh  we  do  snffer  hei^e  6y  you  all  the  sessions 
or  assizes,  we  do  commit  onr  cause,  and  yon  that  do  persecute  us, 
to  the  genera!  assizes  and  terriMe  day  wherein  God  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness,  whose  commands  we  obey  in  tenderness  ; 
and  there  we  know  we  shall  hare  true  judgment  without  respect  of 
persons,  there  our  hats  will  not  be  looked  at  before  the  Almighty, 
but  the  action  and  transgression,  and  who  hath  served  God,  and 
who  hath  not  served  him:  For  Christ  hath  told  yon  before«-hand, 
what  he  will  say  to  them,  that  visits  him  not  in  prison,  where  he 
is  made  manifest  in  his  brethren :  Then  what  will  become  of  them 
that  casts  them  into  prison  for  tenderness  towards  God,  for  obey* 
ing  his  doctrine,  and  keeps  to  yea  or  nay  in  their  communications 
according  to  his  words  ?— And  so  those  things  we  leave  to  the  ge« 
neral  day,  though  we  can  say,  the  Lord  forgive  yon  that  doth 
thus  persecute  vs,  if  it  be  his  will,  freely  from  oar  hearts,  for  we 
do  yon,  nor  no  man  harm,  but  seek  the  good  and  peace  of  all  men, 
and  for  this  cause*  for  obeying  the  truth,  we  do  suffer* 

G.  F. 
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AN  ANSWER  TO  THE 

^    FRENCH  DECLARATION  OF  WAR, 

MN  ALLIANCE  WITB  TBE  DUTCH  AND  DANBSy  IN  THE  YEAU  1665. 
London :   Printed  for  the  Author,  in  1665-6|  on  a  Broad-side. 


TH£  heavens  look  big  with  wonder,  and  inform 
Our  expectations  of  some,  present  stomu 
French,  Dutch^  and  Dane  too^  all  at  oitce  ?^  Why  then 
'Tis  time  to  shew  that  we  are  EnglishmeD.* 
They  say,  at  foot-ball,  three  to  one  is  odds ; 
But  this  is  nothing,  for  the  cause  is  God's. 
HaFje  at  them  all,  we  care  not  where  we  come, 
8ince  gracious  hearen  is  reconcil'd  at  home.     ^ 
Co|irage,  brave  Britons,  then,  we  do  no  more 
But  fight  with  those  whom  we  have  beat  before* 
And  now,  methinks,  much  better  may  we,  sinca 
We  fight  for  such  an  all-accomplish'd  prmce^ 
Who  the  world's  conquest  is  as  fair  to  get 
As  Alexander,  like  himself,  the  great. 
Talk  not  of  ten  to  one,  pitiful  storyj 
Alas !  the  odds  does  but  increase  the  glory : 
Besides  the  English  from  their  ancestry 
Derive  them8el?es  the  h6irs  of  yictory. 
Where  shovld  the  sons  of  honour,  if  they  die, 
But  in  the  fidd,  the  bed  of  honour,  lie  ? 
The  world  will  know,  when  time  shall  serve,  we  dara 
Come  out,  and  meet  that  prince  of  pitch  and  tar  ;^ 
Bring  your  wind-selling  Laplanders  too,  do. 
Sure  we  shall  deal  f  with  jouy  and  board  f  you  too ; 
And  you  will  tell  us,  when  this  comes  to  pass, 
Your  Bergen  business  no  such  bargain  was. 
Danes !  we  don't  fear  you  ;  come,  alas !  ye  know 
Our  women  beat  you  oiice,]:  and  so  may  now. 
Nor  value  we' that  kingdom  of  kick-sbaws,§ 
.We  come  not  to  receive,  but  give  them  laws  ; 
We  ^hall  provide  'em  such  a  fricasee 
Of  legs  and  arms,!  they'll  scarce  be  glad  to  see. 
They  now  must  understand  with  whom  they  cope, 
A  mighty  prince,**  and  not  a  miter'd  Pope ;  + 1 


itch  and  tar. 
yet  we  are 


•  The  King  of  Denmark,  towhom  Norway  U  subject,  from  whence  comes  oor  pit( 

t  Two  epithets  intimating  that,  although  we  trade  with  him  for  deal  and  boards,  ^ 
able  to  deal,  or  behave  manfully  in  fight  with  him,  and  upon  ocQasion  board  his  ships. 

t  Viz<  W^hen  they  in  one  night  conspired  to  cut  all  the  Danish  men's  throats  throughout 
England,  thereby  to  deliver  their  country  from  their  government;  upon  which  accomit  it  is  said, 
that  the  En^hmen  have  ever  since  given  the  women  the  wall,  and  the  most  honourable  placet 
At  all  times.  |  France.  ^  Of  soldiers  slain  in  battle.    . 

«*  Thfi  H^liig  of  Great  Britain. 

tt  AUodisg  to  the  dtspuu  which  then  (nbsisted  between  the  French  king  vnd  th«  Fopa, 
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One  that  will  otherwise  the  matter  handle, 

With  gittt'ring  swords,  and  not  bell,  book,  and  candle ; 

One  that  shall  anathematise  yoit  worse. 

Not  to  pronoanee,  but  esecate  jour  corse. 

HeMl  bring  you  Jeggery  home  to  your  door  ; 

Instead  of ^  Balls  you'll  hear  his  cannons  roar;  ^ 

And  1  make  bold  to  tell  you  in  the  close, 

Although  no  Popes,  we'll  make  you  kiss  our  toes. 

An  English  monarch  +  (monsieur)  no  new  thing, 

Has  sent  his  son  to  fetch  him  a  French  king ; 

If  ye  suspect,  or  scruple  oi|r  report, 

£ngaire  at  Poictiers,  Cressy,  Agincourt,| 

That  place  §  never  to  be  forgotten,  where 

The  prisoners  more  than  we  that  took  them  were : 

The  French  shall  know  it  too,  as  we  advance, 

'Tis  we,  not  they,  fight  for  the  kingf  of  France* 

Ye  boast  of  gold  and  silver,  and  such  staff. 

We'll  bring  you  pockets  for  it  sure  enough. 

And,  if  we  meet  ye  on  th^  foaming  soui'ce,  ** 

We'll  have  a  word  or  too  of  deep  +  f  discourse. 
A  fig  for  France,  or  any  that  accords 
Wi&  those  low-country  Icather-apron  J  J  lords. 


THE  CHARACTfiR  OF  HOLLAND. 

V 

hondoa  :  Printed  br  T.  Mabb  fbr  Robert  Horn,  at  the  Angel  in  PopeVHead- 
AlJejf  1665.    Folio,  containing  eight  Page*. 


HOLLAND,  that  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land,. 
As  but  th'  off-scowring  of  the  British  sand ; 
And  so  much  earth>as  was  contributed 
By  English  pilots^  when  they  heav'd  the  lead ; 
Or  what  by  th'  ocean's  slow  alluvion  fell 
Of  shipwreck'd  cockle  and  the  muscle  shell ; 
Thb  indigested  vomit  of  the  sea 
Fell  to  the  Dntch  by  just  propriety. 

Glad  then,  as  miners  that  have  found  the  ore, 
They  with  mad  labour  fish'd  the  land  to  shore ; 
And  div'd  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if 't  had  been  of  ambergris  ; 
Collecting  anxiously  small  loads  of  clay. 
Less  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away  ; 
Or  than  those  piles  which  sordid  beetles  touI 
Transfusing  into  them  their  dunghill  soul. 

•  FopCi.  t  Heniy  V, 

f  At  which  pUoe  the  Englith  have  given  the  French  ti»tal  oteithrovrs  in  battle.  |  Afincouft. 
m  Became  the  Kitig  of  Great  Britain  itill  maintains  his  title  of  King  of  France.,  ••  The  sea. 
ft  EqoivoGaUy  signifyiBf  both  wraous  and  on  the  tea  |  for  the  deep  U  thie  sea.   tt  The  Dutch. 
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Ho^r  did  they  t'liet  widi  gigantkk  pUel 
,       Thoroitgli  the  center  thm  new-catcbed  mllcir  r 
And  to  the  stake  a  struggling  country  bound. 
Where  barking  waves  still  l^t  the  forced  gvoond; 
Quildiiig  their  wat'ry  Babtd  far  more  high 
To  reach  the  sea,  than  those  to  scale  the  sky  2 

Yet  still^his  claim  the  injnr'd  oceail  laid, 
And  oft  at  leap-frog  o'er  their  steeples  playM, 
As  if  on  purpose  it  on  land  had  come 
To  shew  (hem  what's  their  Mare  Liherum. 
A  daily, deluge  o?er  them  does  boil; 
The  earth  and  water  play  at  leTel-.eoll. 
The  fish  oft-times  the  burgher  dispossest, 
And  sat  not  as  a  meat,  but  as  a  guest : 
And  oft  the  Tritons  and  the  sea-nymphs  saw 
Whole  sholes  of  Dutch  sery'd  up  for  Cabillau. 
Or,  as  they  over  the  new  level  ranged, 
For  pickled  Herring,  pickled  Heeren  changed. 
Nature,  it  seem'd,  asham'd  ^f  her  mistake, 
Would  throw  their  land  away  at  duck  and  drake. 

Therefore  necessity,  that  first  made  kings, 
Somethlpg  like  government  among  them  brings* 
For  as  with  pygmies,  who  best  kills  the  crane; 
Among  the  hungry,  he  that  treasures  grain ; 
Among  the  blind,  the  one-ey'd  bUnkard  reigns  i 
So  rules,  among  the  drowned,  he  that  drains. 
Not  who  first  sees  the  rising  sun  commands. 
But  who  could  first  discern  the  rising  lands, 
Who  best  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak, 
Him  they  their  lord  and  country's  father  speak. 
To  make  a  bank  was  a  great  plot  of  state, 
Invent  a  shovel  and  be  magistrate. 
Hence  some  small  dyke-grave,  nnperceiv'd,  invades 
The  power,  and  grows  as 't  were  a  king  of  spades : 
But  for  less  envy  some  joint  state  endures. 
Who  look  like  a  commission  of  the  sewers. 
For  these  half-anders,  half  wet,  and  half  dry, . 
Nor  bear  strict  service  nor  pure  liberty. 

?Tis  probable  religion  after  this 
Came  next  in 'order,  which  they  could  not  miss: 
How  could  the  Dutch  but  be  converted,  when 
Th'  apostles  were  so  many  fisher-men  ? 
-Beside,  the  waters  of  themselves  did  rise. 
And,  as  their  land,  so  them  did  re-baptise.  - 
Though  Herring  for  their  God  few  voices  mist. 
And  poor  John  to  have  been  th'  Evangelist. 
Faith,  that  could  never  twins  conceive  before. 
Never  so  fertile,  spawn'd  upon  this  shore : 
More  pregnant  than  their  Marg'et,  that  laid  dqwtt 
For  Hans-in-Kelder  of  a  whole  HaDS«Town* 
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Sure,  when  religion  did  Itself  embark, 
And  from  the  east  woald  westward  steer  its  ark, 
It  struck;  and,  splitting  on  this  unknown  ground, 
Each  one  thence  piflag'd  the  first  piece  he  found : 
Hence  Amsterdaii.Tiirk.Christian.PagaD^Jew, 
Staple  of  sects,  and  mint  of  schism  grew  ; 
That  bank  of  conscience,  where  not  one  so  strange 
Opinion,  but  finds  credit  and  exchange. 
In  vain  for  Catholicks  oarselTes  we  bear^ 
The  universal  charch  u  only  there* 

Nor  can  cirility  there  want  for  tillage, 
Where  wisely  for  their  conrt  they  chose  a  village : 
How  fit  a  title  clothes  their  governors ! 
ThemseWes  the  Hogs,  as  all  their  subjects  Boors. 

Let  it  suffice  to  gire  their  country  fame, 
That  it  had  one  CiTiiis  cail'd  by  name, 
Some  fifteen.hundred  and  more  years  ago,  . 
But,  sorely,  never  any  that  was  so. 

See  but  their  mermaids,  with  their  talis  of  fish 
Reeking  at  church  over  the  chafing-dish. 
A  vestal  turf,  enshrined  in  earthen  ware, 
Fumes  through  the  loop-holes  of  a  wooden  square  ; 
Each  to  the  temple  with  these  altars  tend 
(But  still  do  place  it  at  her  western  end) 
While  the  fat  steam  of  female  sacrifice 
JPills  the  priest's  nostrils,  and  puts  out  his  eyes. 

Or  what  a  spectacle  the  skipper  gross, 
A  Water- Hercules,  Butter-Coloss, 
Tunn'd  up  with  all  their  several  towns  of  beer ; 
When,  stagg'ring  upon  some  land,  Snick  and  Sneer, 
They  try,  like  statuaries,  if  they  can 
Cut  out  each  other's  Athos  to  a  man ; 
And  carve  in  their  large  bodies,  where  they  please. 
The  arms  of  the  United  Provinces. 

Vainly  did  this  slap-dragon  fury  hope 
With  sober  English  valour  e'er  to  cope  ; 
Not  though  they  prim'd  their  barbarous  morning's  draught 
With  powder,  and  with  pipes  of  brandy  fraught ; 
iTet  Rppert,  Sandwich,  and  of  all,  the  Duke, 
The  Duke  has  made  their  sea-sick  courage  puke, 
Like  the  three  comets  sent  from  heaven  down, 
With  fiery  flails,  to  swinge  th'  ungrateful  clown. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

BOTB  HISTORICAL   AND  MORAL    VPOtT   THE 

BURNING,  of  LONDON,    September,  I66A 

With  an  Account  of  the  Losses, 

And  a  most  remarkable  Parallel  between  London  and  Moscow^ 
both  as  to  the  Plague  and  Fire. 

Af$o  an  Essay  touching  the  Easterly  Wind. 

Written  by  Way  of  Narrative,  for  Satisfaction  of  the  present 
and  future  Ages. 

By  REGE  SINCERA. 

liOndoiii  Printed  by  Thomas  Ratcliffe,  and  are  to  be  told  by  Robert  Pawlet,  at 
the  Bible  in  Chancery<Lane,  1667. 

Quarto,  containing  Thirty-eight  Pages, 

Mavt  have  written  concerning  this  memorable  Fire  of  London  in  1666.  But,  I 
pretume»  they,  that  read  thisy  will  agree,  that  none  has  done  it  with  more  con- 
ciseness, impartiality,  and  perspicuity. 

'  lii  the  first  place,  The  Author  delivers  the  plain  historical  fact,  without  any  ezag* 
geration  or  foreign  insinuations,  and  then  enquires,  Who  has  done  it  ^  In  which 
enquiry,  he  endeavours  to  shew,  that  it  was  a  punishment  sent  by  a  good  and 
wise  God  upon  the  City,  for  just,  wise,  and  good  causes.  > 

Thirdly,  Enquiring  what  hath  done  it?  He  endeavours  to  prove,  that  this  was  the 
greatest  fire  that  ever  happened  upon  the  earth,  since  the  burning  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  shews,  at  a  moderate  computation,  that  the  loss  amounted  to, 
at  least,  7,335,000  pounds.  To  which,  by  way  of  consolation,  he  adds  an  ac- 
count of  the  greatness  of  the  City  of  Moscow,  and  its  visitation  first  with  a  rag* 
ing  plague,  and  in  the  year  following  with  a  consuming  fire,  contrived  by  the 
Tartars,  who  pursued  the  Czar  to  that  City,  and 'setting  fire  to  it  on  all  sides, 
which  not  only  burnt  the  houses  and  stuff,  but  destroyed  200,00Q  people  al^o 
in  its  flaines,  in,  less  than  four  hours  time. 

Fourthly,  He  expatiates  on  the  praise  of  this  City  of  Ix)ndon,  and  then  endeavours 
to  find  out  the  cause  and  accidents  by  which  this  fire  was  kindled  and  promo- 
ted ;  and  concludes  with  some  proper  reflections  on  the^reason  and  time  of  this 
conflagration. 


To  his  much  honoured  and  respected  Friend,  John  Buller,  Esq.  a 
nv'orthy  Member  of  the  honourable  House  of  Commons. 

SIR, 

THIS  little  treatise  having  lain  dormant  in  a  corner  of  my  desk 
ever  since  its  birth  (which  was  three  weeks  after  the  fire) 
hath  got  at  last  so  much  strength  as  to'  walk  abroad.  The  reason 
of  its  long  repose  was^  that  I  expected  when  some  more  pregnant 
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wit  and  better  pen  would  htre  undertaken  this  task,  wbieh  is  alto- 
f^etber  out  of  my  profession  and  employment.  But,  finding  that 
hitherto  all  tha^t  hath  been  written  concerning  it,  as  to  the  narnu 
tive  of  its  beginning,  progress,  and  ending,  hath  been  though ( de^ 
fective,  I  have  given  it  leave  to  shew  itself  abroad,  with  observa* 
tions  thereon,  under  your  honourable  nam'e^  as  well  to  avoid  the 
malignancy  of  censure,  as  to  testify  unto  the  world  how  much 
I  am 

Your  humble  and  affectionate  servant, 

Rege  Sincera. 

B^FORt  we  proceed  any  further  in  the  examination  of  so  Ia« 
mentable  and  dismal  a  subject,  we  have  thought  fitting,  for  the  cu. 
riosi ty  of  those  that  shall  read  these  lines,  and  for  the  satisfaction 
of  posterity,  in  whose  hands  it  may  chance  to  come,  to  set  down 
the  true  and  naked  narrative  of  the  fact  as  it  did  happen,  and  as  it 
hath  been  printed  by  the  consent  of  his  majesty,  and  of  the  pnblick 
authority,  that  the  reader,  being  made  certain  of  the  truth  of  the 
accident,  may  the  more  willingly  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
those  observations  we  have  made  upon  it. 

Whitehall,  September  8. 

Ok  the  second  instant,  at  one  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  there 
happened  to  break  out  a  sad  and  deplorable  fire  in  Pudding-Lane, 
near  New-Fish-Street ;  which  falling  out  that  hour  of  the  night, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  (so  close  built  with  wooden  pitched  . 
houses)  spread  itself  so  far  before  day,  and  with  such  distraction 
to  the  inhabitants  and  neighbours,  that  care  was  not  taken  for  the 
timely  preventing  the  further  diffusion  of  it,  by  pulling  down  hou- 
ses, as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  so  that  this  lamentable  fire,  in  a 
short  time,  became  too  big  to  be  mastered  by  the  engines,  or 
working  near  it.  It  fell  out  most  unhappily  too,  that  a  violent 
easterly  wind  fomented  it,  and  kept  it  burning  all  that  day,  and 
the  night  following  spread  itself  up  to  Grace-church-strect,  and 
downwards  from  Cannon-street,  to  the  water.side,  as  far  as  the 
Three-Cranes  in  the  Vintry. 

The  people,  in  all  parts  about  it,  distracted  by  the  vastness  of 
it,  and  their  particular  care  to  carry  away  their  goods,  many  at. 
tempts  were  made  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  it,  by  pulling  down 
houses,  and  making  great  intervals ;  but  all  in  vain,  the  fire  seizing 
upon  the  timber  and  rubbish,  and  so  continuing  itself  even  through 
those  spaces,  and  raging  in  a  bright  flame  all  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, notwithstanding  his  Majesty's  own,  and  his  Royal  Uighness's 
indefatigable  and  personal  pains  to  apply  all  possible  remedies  to 
prevent  it,  calling  upon,  and  hol{)ing  the  people  with  their  guards, 
and  a  great  number  of  nobility  and  gentry  unwearicdly  assisting 
therein ;  for  which  they  were  requited  with  a  thousand  blessings 
from  the  poor  distressed  people.  By  the  favour  of  God,  the  wind 
slackened  a  little  on  Tuesday  night,   and  the  flames  meeting  with 
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brick  baildings  at  the  Temple,  by  little  and  little  it  wu  observed 
to  iose  its  force  oa  that  side ;  so  that,  on  Wednesday  morain^,  we 
began  to  Kope  well,  and  his  Royal  Highness  never  despming,  or 
slackeninf  fais  personal  care,  wron^t  so  well  that  day,  assisted  in 
some  parts  by  the  lords  of  the  conncil  before  and  behind  it,  that  a 
stop  was  pat  to  it  at  the  Temple-churcb,  bear  Holbom-bridge, 
Pye^comer,  Aldersgate,  Crippkga/le,  near  the  lower  end  of  Cule- 
man-street,  at  the  end  of  BasinghalUstreet,  by  the  Postern,  at  tiie  - 
upper  end  of  Bishopsgate-street,  and  Leadenha!l*-street,  at  the 
Standard  in  Cornhill,  at  the  Church  in  Fanchnrch.street,  near 
Cloth  workers,  hall  in  Mincing-lane,  at  the  middle  of  Mark-lane, 
and  at  the  Tower-dock. 

On  Thursday,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  was  wholly  beat  down 
and  extinguished,  but  so  a$  that  evening  it  unhappily  broke  out 
again  at  the  Temple,  by  the  falling  of  some  sparks  (as  is  supposed) 
upon  a  pile  of  wooden  buildings;  but  his  Royal  Highness,  who 
watched  there  that  whole  night  in  person,  by  the  great  labours  and 
diligence  used,  and  especially  by  their  applying  powder  to  blow  op 
the  houses  about  it,  before  day  most  happily  mastered  it. 

Divers  strangers,  Dutch  and  French,  were  during  th^  fire  ap- 
prehended, upon  suspicion  that  they  contributed  mischievously  to 
it|  who  w^Th  all  imprisoned,  and  informations  prepared  to  make  a*^ 
severe  inquisition  thereupon  by  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keeling, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  lords  of  the  privy. council,  and  some  prin- 
dpal  members  of  the  city ;  notwithstanding  which  suspicions,  the 
manner  of  the  burning  all  along  in  a  train,  and  so  blown  forwards. 
in  all  its  way  by  strong  winds^  make  us  conclude  the  whak  was  an 
effect  of  an  unhappy  chance ;  or,  to  speak  better,  the  heavy  hand 
of  God  upon  us  for  our  sins,  shewing  us  the  terror  of  his  judg- 
ments iii  thus  raising  the  fire ;  and  immediately  after  his  miraculous 
and  never  enough  to  be  acknowledged  mercy,  in  putting  a  stop  to 
it  when  we  were  in  the  last  despair,  and  that  all  attempts  for  the 
qUenchingJt,  however  industriously  pursued,  seemed  insufficient. 
His  majesty  then  sat  hourly  in  councii,  and  in  his  own  person 
making  rounds  about  the  city,  in  all  parts  of  it  where  the  danger 
and  mischief  was  greatest,  till  next  morning,  that  be  sent  his  grace 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  whom  he  called  from  sea  to  assist  him  on 
this  great  occasion,  to  put  his  happy  and  successful  hand  to  the 
finishing  of  this  memorable  deliverance. 

About  the  Tower,  the  seasonable  orders  given  for  plucking 
down  houses,  to  secure  the  magazines  of  powder,  was  more  espe- 
cially successful,  that  part  being  up  the  wind;  notwithstanding 
which*  it  came  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  it;  so  as,  by  this  early 
provision,  the  several  stores  of  war,  lodged  in  the  Tower,  were  in- 
tirely  saved ;  and  we  have  further  this  infinite  cause,  particularly, 
to  give  God  thanks,  that,  the  fire  did  not  happen  in  any  of  those 
places  where  his  majesty's  nayal-stores  afe  kept ;  so,  though  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  visit  us  with  his  own  hand,  he  hath  not,  by 
dis.fumishing  us  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  subjected 
us  unto  all  our  e&emses^.  ' 
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ThitNi^  diis  «ul  accident)  it  is  easy  to  be  imafined,  how  many 
persons  were  aeceseitated  to  remove  thenSelTes  and  goods  into  the 
open  fields,  where  thej  were  forced  to  oontiane  some  time,  which 
coald  not  bnt  woHl  ponpasston  in  the  beholders.  But  his  majes* 
tj's  carp  was  more  signal  on  this  occasion, .  who,  besides  his  per« 
sonal  pains,  was  frnqaent  in  consulting  always  for  reiieTing  tho^e 
distressed  persons ;  wiiich  produced  so  good  effect,  as  well  by  his 
majesty's  prodamatiouBS,  and  the  orders  issued  to  the  neighbouring 
justices  of  peace,  to  encourage  the  sending  in  of  prorision  to  the 
markets,  which  are  pnblickly  known,  as  by  other  directions,  that 
(when  his  majesty,  fearing  lest  other  orders  might  not  yet  have 
been  sufficient,  had  commanded  the  yictualler  of  his  navy  to  send 
bread  into  Moorfields,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which,  for  the 
more  speedy  supply,  he  sent  in  baskets  out  of  the  sea-stores)  it 
was  found  that  the  markets  had  been  already  so  well  supplied,  that 
the  people,  being  unaccustamed  to  that  kind  of  bread,  declined  it, 
and  so  it  was  returned  in  great  part  to  his  majesty's  stores  agaia| 
without  any  use  made  of  it. 

And  we  cannot  but  observe,  to  the  confutation  of  all  his  majes. 
ty's  enemies,  who  endeaTOur  to  persuade  the  world  abroad,  of 
great  parties  and  disaffection  at  home  against  his  majesty's  govern^ 
nent,  that  a  greater  instance  of  the  affection  of  this  city  could  never 
be  given,  than  hath  been  now  given  in  this  sad  and  deplorable  acd« 
dent,  when,  if  At  any  time,  disorder  might  havejieen  expected  from 
the  losses,  distractiony  and  almost  desperation  of  some  persons  ia 
th^r  private  fortunes^  thousands  of  people  not  having  to  covef 
them.  And  yet,  in  all  this  time,  it  hatli  been  so  far  from  any  api* 
pearance  of  designs  or  attempts  against  his  majesty's  government, 
his  majesty  and  his  royal  brother,  out  of  thdr  care  to  stop  and 
prevent  the  fire,  frequently  exposing  their  persons  with  very  small 
attendants  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  sometimes  even  to  be  inter* 
mixed  with  those  who  laboured  in  the  business,  yet  neverthelessv 
there  hath  not  been  observed  so  mudi  as  a  murmuring  word  to  , 
fall  from  any ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  even  those  persons,  whose 
losses  rendered  their  condition  most  desperate,  and  to  be  fit  objects 
of  their  prayers,  beholding  those  frequent  instances  of  his  majes^ 
ty's  care  for  his  people,  forgot  their  own  misery,  and  filled  the 
streets  with  their  prayers  for  his  majesty,  whuse  trouble  ihtj 
seemed  to  compassionate  before  their  own. 

Observations. 

The  philosophert,  rhetoricians,  and  lawyers  do  agree,  that  alt 
the  circumstances  of  a  fact  are  happily  contained  in  a  Latin  verse 
framed  for  that  purpose,  as  well  to  illustrate  the  method,  which  is. 
the  life  of  history,  as  to  help  the  memory  which  is  to  reap  the  bs^ 
pefit  of  it;  the  verse  runneth  thus : 

Quisy  quidy  ubi^  quibus  auxiliisy  cur^  quomodoy  quuTuio  P 

Who  hath  done  it,  what  hath  he  done, 
Where,  by  what  means,  wherefore,  how,  when  I 
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Althovfh  these  dUjanctives  seem  at  first  sight  to  cany  no  great 
sense,  nevertheless,  when  they  shall  be  thoroughly  examined,  it  * 
will  be  found,  that  they  do  contain  all  that  can  be  said  upon  a  sub« 
ject,  and  that  out  of  them^  as  out  of  so  many  living  springs,- may  be 
drawn  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  clearing  of  a  propounded  ques^ 
tion;  and  ^e  will  not  be  ashamed  in  this  to  follow  the  method  of 
the  schools  and  the  authority  of  the  learned,  knowing  that  what, 
soever  fault  shall  be  found  in  it,  will  rather  be  imputed  to  our  inca- 
pacity, than  to  the  foundation  we  have  built  upon.  Therefore  to 
begin.  ^ 

Gwi^.^  Who  hath  done  it? 

SECT.  I. 

For  the  clearing  of  the  darkness  wherein  the  human  understand- 
ing  is  naturally  wrapped  up,  in  distinguishing  the  several  accidents 
and  events  that  happep  daily  in  this  sublunary  world :  The  pttilo* 
sophers  haye  established  two  principal  causes,  whereunto  every  one 
may  have  recourse  for  his  satisfaction  and  the  securing  of  himself, 
that  nothing  happeheth  by  chance,  which  is  the  opinion  oi  despe- 
rate  and  atheistical  persons.  The  first  and  universal  cause  is  God 
Almighty,  who,  as  he  alone  hath  created  the  world,  so  hath  he  also 
reserved  to  himself  alone  the  government  thereof,  insomuch  that 
the  least  accidents  that  befal,  depend  merely  from  his  providence, 
neither  is  there  any  thing  hidden  to  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do ; 
it  is  he  without  nhose  leave  and  knowledge  not  a  hair  falletli  from 
our  heads,  and  who  telleth  us  by  his  prophet  that,  ^  There  is  no 
^  evil  in  the  city  but  he  hath  done  it.'  This  is  that  First  Cause  which 
ought  to  captivate  our  understandings  under  its  will,  to  make  us 
admit  all  events  with  an  equal  mind,  and  submit  our  patience  to  his 
dispensations,  saying  with  David,  ^  I  did  hold  my  pe&ce  because,  , 
^  thou  didst  it,  Psal.  1.  Verse  21.*  The  other  causes  are  called 
second  causes,  because  most  commonly  God  maketh  use  of  them 
for  the  accomplishing  of  his  wi^l,  and  these  are  divided  into  as  many 
branches  as  there  are  individual  creatures  in  the  world*  By  these 
a  man  liveth,  being  begotten^by  the  seed  of  his  parents;  dieth  be^ 

.  ing  suffocated,  falleth  being  drunk,  is  drowned  in  making  ship-. 

~  "f^reck,,  &c.  Where  it  is  to.be  observed  that  several  second  causes 
may  concur  together  to  the  production  of  one  and  the  same  effect ; 
as  in  this  sad  and  lamentable  accident  we  see  the  carelessness  of  a 
baker,  the  solitariness  And- darkness  of  the  night,  the  disposition  of 

<  old  and  ruinous  buildings,  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,,  the  abun- 
dance of  combustible  and  bituminous  matter,  the  foregoing  summer 
extraordinary  hot  and  dry,  a  violent  easterly  wind,  and  the  want 
of  engines  and  water,  Concur  as  it  were  unanimously  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  wonderful  conflagration,  and  to  do  in  four  .days 
what  four  armies  of  enemies  (not  opposed)  could  scarce  have  done 
in  eight.     TKe  astrologers,  whose  science  is  as  abstruse  as  uncer- 

.  tain,  wouldiain  introduce  another  cause  between  the  first  and  the 
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second,  to  vk,  the  position  and  influence  of  the  celestial  bodie»; 
but  this  accident  iviil  contribute  mnch  to  stop  their  mouths ;  for 
either  they  could  not  foresee  h,  or  else,  haviog  foreseen  it,  they 
ahould  have  giren  us  precaution  of  it,  as  they  do  of  many  other 
more  frivolous  things,  and  of  less  consequence  than  this;  and 
which  are  never  true  but  by  a  supposition  that,  if  they  do  not  hap. 
pen  in  our  country,  they  may  happen  in  another,  which  is  called 
to  whiten  black.  Let  us  therefore  conclude,  that  the  ti^o  causes 
aboTe.mentioned,  that  is,  first  and  second,  are  sufficient  to  move 
us  to  humble  ourselves  in  the  sight  of  God,  who,  having  the  year 
before  destroyed  in  the  space  of  six  months  about  an  hundred- 
thousand  people ;  and  seeing  our  impenitent  hearts  and  seared  con* 
sciences  return  again  to  our  first  vomiting,  of  pride,  drunkenness^ 
swearing,  false  dealings,  whoring,  treachery,  and  other  vices ;  after 
he  hath  taken  away  the  health  of  some,  he  taketh  away  the  wealth 
of  others,  and  threateneth  the  rest  with  an  impendent  famine,  by 
the  last  excessive  rains  he  did  send,  and  may  send  again  in  this  sow. 
ing.time;  -and  it  will  avail  nothing  here  to  say,  as  I  have  heard 
many,  that  other  countries,  as  France  and  Italy,  are  guilty  of  as 
many,  if  not  greater  crimes  than  we  are,  seeing  that  God  chastiseth 
every  son  he  loveth,  and  that  he  beginneth  his  judgments  by  his 
own  houshold,  and  this  nation  having  received  more  prosperities 
and  blessings  from  his  hands  than  any  other,  and  accordingly  more 
peculiarly  bound  to  serve  and  obey  ,him  than  all  the  rest,  whom  he 
will  find  well  enough,  when  he  seeth  his  due  appointed  time :  ^  For 
^  that  servant  that  knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself, 
^  neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
^  stripes;  but  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy 
^  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes :  For  unto  whom  much 
^  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required,  and  to  whom  men  have 
^  committed  much,  of  him  they  will  ask  the  more.  Luke  xii. 
<  47,  48-' 

Quid? 

What  hath  he  done  ?  • 

SECT.  IL 

The  answer  is  easy.  An  incendy,  a  conflngration,  a  ruin  and 
devastation  by.  fire,  such  (as  I  believe)  did  never  happen  by  any 
natural  and  ordinary  means ;  for  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was 
aupernatural  and  miraculous,  the  like  being  never  heard  before  nor 
after,  that  it  should,  rain  fire  and  brimstone  suddenly,  and  in  such 
a  quantity  in  fair  weather;  for  the  scripture  mentioneth  that  the 
sun  was  risen  upon  the.earth.  Besides^  that,  instead  of  calcining  the 
-said  tpwns  into  powder,  as  fire  and  brimstone  will  do  all  solid  bo- 
dies, it  not  only  turned  them,  but  also  the  grovnd  on  which  they 
stood,  into  a  bottomless  bituminous  lake,  which  to  this  day  re. 
maineth  before  our  eyes  for  a  fearful  example  of  the  heinousness 
«f  stn^  and  of  the  severity  of  God's  justice.     Concerning  the  con- 

YOt.  VII.     "  Y 
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flagration  of  Trof,  and  tbat  of  Rome :  The  first  may  be  hka* 
lous,  or  exaggerated  bj  the  familiar  hyperboles  of  poets,  to  whose 
rcUtioh  chiefly  we  owe  our  belief  in  that  point.  As  for  that  of 
Home,  it  is  to  be  beliered,  that  those  heaps  of  stones  and  marbles, 
of  which  slire  was  then  built,  gave  a  great  check,  if  not  a  stop,  to 
the  raging  of  the  fire,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  the  tyrant's  pleasure. 
Concerning  others,  as  that  of  ♦  Constantinople,  +  Cracow,  +  Ve- 
nice, II  Vienna  in  Austria,  §  Delft  in'  Holland,  **  Matines  and 
Antwerp,'  they  came  nothing  near  this,  which  in  three  days  and 
three  nights,  of  about  four.hundred  and  sixty  acres  bf  gronnd 
upon  which  the  City  of  London  stood,  hath  swept  away  about 
three-hundred  and  fifty,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  four  parts  in  fire, 
having  destroyed  about  twelve- thousand  houses,  eighty  .seven  pai* 
rochial  churches,  besides  six  or  seven  consecrated  chapels,  and  the 
magnificent  and  stately  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  the  publick 
and  most  excellent  buildings  of  the  Exchange,  Guild-hall,  Custom, 
house,  and  all,  or  very  near,  the  halls  belonging  to  every  pxivate 
company,  besides  an  innumerable  quantity  of  goods  of  all  sorts, 
this  city  being  the  best  magazine  not  only  of  England,  but  also  of 
all  Europe;  but,  amongst  the  rest,  it  was  a  treasure  unspeakable 
of  four  commodities,  which,  for  their  lu^^ge  and  cumbefsomeness, 
could  not  be  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  that  unmerciful  element, 
that  is,  wine,  tobacco,  spices,  and  books.  As  for  books,  the 
booksellers,  who  dwelled  for  the  most  part  round  about'the  cathe- 
dral church,  had  sheltered  their  books  in  a  subierraneal  church 
under  the  cathedral,'  called  St.  Faith's,  which  was  propped  up 
with  so  strong  an  arch  and  massy  pillars,  that  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble the  fire  could  do  any  harm  to  it;  but,  the  fire  having  crept  into 
it  through  the  windows,  it  seized  upon  the  pews,  and  did  so  try 
and  examine  the  arch  and  pillars,  by  sucking  the  moisture  of  the 
mortar  that  bound  the  stones  together,  that  it  was  calcined  into 
sand :  So  that,  when  the  top  of  the  cathedral  fell  upon  it,  it  beat 
it  flat,  and  set  all  things  in  'an  irremediable  flame.'  1  have  heard 
judicious  men  of  that  trade  aflirm,  that  the  only  loss  of  books  in 
that  place,  and^  Station ers-hall,  publick  libraries,  and  private  per- 
son^ houses,  could  amount  to  no  less  than  150,000  pounds.  I 
have  seen  bells  and  iron  wares  melted,  glass  and  earthen-pots 
melted  together,  as  it  had'bean  by  a  fire  of  fusiop ;  the  most  big 
and  solid  st6nes  (as  those  of  the  cathedral)  slit,  scaled,  and  in 
some  parts  calcifted  to  powder  by  the  violence  of  the  flames.  Ne- 
vertheless, as  God's  mercy  is  above  all  his  works,  and  he  remem- 
bereth  it  always  amongst  his^ judgments,  I  could  not  learn  of  above 
half  a  dozen  people  that  did  perish  by  that  woeful  conflagration ; 
onl  of  them  was  of  my  acquaintance,  and  a  watch-maker  living  in 
Shoe-lane,  behind  the  Globe-tavern ;  his  name  was  Paul  Lawell, 
born*in  Strasbourg,  who,  being  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  doll 
of  hearing,  was  also  dieaf  to  the  good  admonitions  of  his  son  and 

^-Turkish  HUtory.  f  M.  Cromen.  ^  t  Paalaft  Jovhxa,  18  Book. 

I  '  y  CnspinianinVitii  Imp.  ^  Adr.  Juuiof.  •«  Guicdardin^  ifiBook. 
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friends,  and  woald  aeter  deiert  the  house  till  it  fell  upon  him,  add 
sank  him  with  the  riuns  in  the  cellar,  where  afterwaids  his  bones, 
tc^ether  with  his  keys,  were  found. 

Although  the  loss  of  so  famous  a  city,  and  of  the  riches  con* 
tained  within  its  precinct,  be  inestimable,  nerertheless,  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  that  of  posterity,  as  also,  to  give 
some  light  unto  those,  who,  with  a  more  mature  deliberation,  shall 
attempt  the  full  history  of  it ;  we  will  set  down  the  chief  est  heads 
hy  which  it  is  valued,  leaviag  the  liberty  to  the  judicious  reader, 
to  add  to,  or  subtract  from,  as  be  shall  think  fit;  for  we  do  ncft  * 
pretend  here  to  give  an  exact  account  of  all  the  losses,  which,  wa 
hope,  some  better  wits,  and  that  are  more  At  leisure^  will  under« 
take  hereafter :  But  only  to  invite  them,  by  this,  to  a  nore  cnn* 
pus  and  earnest  Inquiry  of  the  truth,  and  so  transmit  to  posterity 
a  fearful  example  of  God*B  judgment,  that  they  may,  in  avoiding 
sin,  also  avoid  the  like,  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  his  most  holy 
ikame. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  said  again,  that,  by  the  computation  of  tb^ 
best  Geometricians,  the  City  of  London,  within  the  walls,  was 
seated  upon  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  ground ;  where* 
in  were  built  abovLt  fifteen  thousand  houses,  besides  churches^ 
chapels,  schools,  hails,  and  publick  buildings;  out  of  this  quan« 
tity  of  houses,  twelve  thausattd  are  thought  to  be  burnt,  which  is 
four  parts  of  five,  each  house  being  valued,  one  with  another,  at 
twemty-five  pounds  a  year's  rent,  which,  at  twelve  years  purchase, 
maketh  threevhundred  pounds,  the  whole  amounting  to  three  mil* 
lions  siX'hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Fourscore  and  seven  parochial  churches,  besides  that  of  St« 
Paul's  the  cathedral,  and  six  consecrated  chapels,  the  Exchange^ 
Guildhall,  Custom-House,  the  halls  of  companies,  and  other  pub* 
Mck  buildings,  amounting  to  half  as  much,  t.  e,  one  million  eight* 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  goods  that  every  private  man  lost,  one  with  SkUother,  valued 
at  half  the  value  ol  the  houses,  t.  e,  one  million  eight-hundrdd 
thousand  pounds. 

About  twenty  wharfs  of  coals  and  wood,  valued  at  a  thousand 
pounds  a  piece,  t.  e.  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

About  one*hundred  thousand  boats  and  barges,  one  thousand 
cart'loads,  with  porters  to  remove  the  goods  to  and  fro,  as  well 
for  the  houses  that  were,  a  burnidg,  as  for  those  that  stood  in  fear 
of  it,  at  twenty  shillings  a  load,  t.  e.  one>hundred  and  fifty  thou* 
sand  pounds. 

In  all  seven  millions  three-hundred  thirty *five  thousand  pounds. 

This  being  reduced  to  the  account  of  French  money,  taking  one 
pound  Sterling  for  thirteen  livres,  amounteth  to  ten. thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty.nine  millions,  slx^hundred  and  seventy-five  thou* 
sand^  livres. 

.  ^ioiir,  O  London  I  it  may  ^ell  be  said  of  thee,  ^  How  dpth  th^ 
City  sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people ;  how  is  she  become  as  a 
widow;  ^she  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  and  princess  among 
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the  provinces?'  Jerem.  Jjam.  cliap«  i.  1.  But  eonnige,  Othon  that 
art  now  my  country,  thou  art  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Ged,  knd 
not  of  men ;  he  that  ohastiseth  thee  is  thy  father,  and,  if  he  hath  a 
rod  to  punish  thee,  he  hath  also  a  staff  to  comfort  thee;  turn  to 
him,  and  he  will  turn  to  thee,  for  he  is  merciful  and  long.snffertng, 
'  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  re. 
pentance;  therefore,  be  not  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  nothing 
hath  befallen  thee,  but  hath  happened  to  others  before  thee;  and, 
ff  it  be  true,  that  the  likeness,  and  participation  of  afflictions,  .doth 
mitigate  the  sense  of  them,  that  I' may  something  allay  thy  present 
sorrow,  I  will  relate  thee  a  story  that  hath  miich  parallel  with  thine, 
to  shew  thou  hast  not  been  the  only  miserable :  It  is  a  true  one, 
written  and  testified  by  an  honourable  Dutch  merchant,  who  was 
an  eyCh witness  to  it;  and,  although  it  hath  been  once  printed,  yet^ 
because  tiie  book  is  scarce^  and  the  language  foreign,  I  thought 
thou  wouldst  not  take  it  ill,  if  I  should  impart  it  unto  thee. 

Moscow,  the  chief  city  o^  all  the  countries  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  is  a  very  great  city,  but  not  well  compacted ;  it  hath,  in 
compass,  with  the  suburbs,  well  inhabited,  and  as  full  of  people  as 
the  town,  about  three  German  leagues  and  a  half,  which  maketh 
about  fourteen  English  miles;    the  compass- of  the  town,  -  within 
the  walls,  is  about  three  English  miles ;  the  streets  and  path- ways . 
are  of  gr^t  trees  set  close  together,  and  some  boards  by  the  houses 
Side;  and  it  is  so  dirty  in  rainy  weather,  that  it  is  impossible  to  go 
throilgh  the  city,  otherwise  than  on  horse-back ;  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  where  horses  are  of  small  value,  and  of  lit. 
tie  expence,  never  being  shod  for  any  journey  Whatsoever,  unless 
it  be  during  the  ice.    *Tl^e  houses  ar6  but  one  story  high,  or  two 
at  the  most,  all  built  with  wood,  set  up  at  the  top  one  of  another: 
There  are,  in  the  city,  suburbs,  and  castle,   about  five-thousand 
five-hundred  churches,  built,  for  the  most  part,  like  chapels,  most 
of  them  with  great  trees  set  one  upon  another.     The  great  duke's 
lodging  is  also  built  of  wood,  which  he  thinketh  wholsomcr  than 
stone;    the  castle  is 'pretty  well  fortified  with  walls  and  broad 
ditches ;  it  occupieth  as  much  room  as  all  the  re^t  of  the  city.     On 
one  side  of  it  dwell  the  Sins,  on  the  other  the  Optisins,  who  are  afr 
the  treasurers  of  the  great  duke,  in  whose  hands,  as  soon  as  yon 
come,   you  must  put  in  all  your  merchandises.     Being  departed 
from  Nerta,  about  the  tenth  of  July,  1570,  we  <iame,  on  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  to  Moscow,  where  I  found  the  Great  Duke*, 
and  his  officers,  busy  in  seeking  out  about  thirty  persons,  who  fell 
all  under  the  sword  of  the  common  hangman,  except  one  who  was 
cast  alive  into  boiling  water ;  and  this,  because  they  had  taken  bribes ; 
most  of  them  were  great  lords,  and  familiars  with  the  great  duke; 
others  were  perchants  of  Novogrod,   with  their  wives,  chilcken, 
and  families,'  accused  of  treason  in  the  behalf  of  the  king  of  Po- 
land.    Few  days  after,  a  horrid  plague  invaded  the  town  of  Mos^ 
•ow^  and  the  places  about  it,  with  such  violence,  that,  in  four 

^    •  This  freat  <1h]n  wm  John  Batilidct,  the  finmous  tyvwt.  , 
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moiitlis^  {here  died  above  two-hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people ; 
and  it  was  particularly  observed,  that,  in  eight  days,  that  is,  frooi 
the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  of  August,  there  died  two.thoii. 
sand  seven  hundred'  and  three  priests;  and  this  plague. did  con- 
tinne  so  fiercely,  that,  in  the  end  of  it,  every  one  wondered  when 
lie  ipet  any  body  of  his  acquaintance. 

This  extraordinary  misery  was  followed,  the  year  after,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  by  a  strange  ruin  and  conflagration  ;  the  occa. 
sion  was,  that  the  emperor  of  the  Tartarians,  being  discontented 
that  the  Russians  did  not  pay  liini  some  annual  tribute ;  and  hear- 
ing  besides,  that  the  great  duke,  by  his  tyranny  and  massacres,  bad 
so  depopulated  the  <;ountry,  that  he  should  find  no  great  resistance 
that  way,  did  summon  him  to  pay  the  said  tribute ;  but  the  great  duke 
returned  nothing  in  answer,  but  spightful  and  reproachful  words; 
wherefore,  the  Tartarian  came  out  of  his  country,  about  the  end  of 
February,  followed  with  an  army  of  one*hundred  thousand  horse, 
who,  within  the  space  of  two  months  and  a  half,  did  ride  aboutfive. 
hundred  German  leagues,  which  make  two-thousand  £nglish  miles : 
When  they  were  come  about  two  days  journey  from  the  frontiers  of 
the  Duke,  he  resolved  to  meet  thcm,^nd  to  give  them  battle;  but 
he  lost  it  with  a  prodigious  slaughter  of  his  men.  The  Duke,  know- 
ing that  the  Tartarian  would  seek  him  out,  ran  away,  as  fast,  and 
as  far  as  he  could  :  He  was  only  within  nine  leagues  of  Moscow, 
when  the  Tartarians  came  and  encompassed  the  town,  thinking  ho 
was  within  ;  they  set  a-firc  all  the  villages  round  about  it ;  and, 
seeing  that  the*war  would  prove  too  tedious  for  them,  resolved  to 
burn  that  great  city,  or,  at  least,  the  suburbs  of  it :  For  this  pur- 
pose, having  placed  their  troops  round  about  it,  they  set  fire  on 
all  sides,  so  that  it  seemed  a  burning  globe ;  then  did  arise  so 
fierce  and  violent  a  wind,  that  it  drove  the  rafters  and  long  trees 
from  the  suburbs  into  the  city  ;  the  conflagration  was  so  sudden, 
that  no  body  had  time  to  save  himself,  but  in  that  place  where  he 
was  then :  The  persons,  that  were  burnt  in  this  fire,  were  above 
two.hundred  thousand  ;  which  did  happen,  because  the  houses  are 
all  of  wood,  and  the  streets  paved  with  great  fir-trees,  set  close 
together,  which,  being  oily  and  rosin o us,  made  the  incendy  uncx- 
pressible,  so  that,  in  four  hours  time,  the  city  and  suburbs  were 
wholly  consumed.  I  and  a  young  man  of  Rochelle,  that  was  my 
interpreter^  were  in  the  middle  of  the  fire,  in  a  magazine  vaulted 
with  stone,  and  extraordinarily  strong,  whose  wall  was  three  Yeet 
and  a  half  thick,  and  had  no  air  but  on  two  sides ;  one  wherein 
was  the  coming  in  and  going  out,  which  was  a  long  alley,  in  which 
there  were  three  iron  gates,  distant  about  six  feet  from  each  other; 
on  the  other  side  there  was  a  window,  or  grate,  fenced  with  three 
iron  shutters,  distant  half  a  foot  one  from  anoCher :  We  shut  theoi 
inwardly,  as  well  as  possibly  we  could ;  nevertheless,  there  came 
in  so  much  smoke,  that  it  was  more  than  sufficient  to  choak  us^ 
bad  it  not  been, for  some  beer  that  was  there,  with  the  which  w-e 
refreshed  ourselves  now  and  then.  Many  lords  and  gentlemen 
were  stifled  in  the  caves,  where  they  had  retired,  because,  th^uc 
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houses  being  made  of  great  trees,  when  tbey  fell,. they  croslied 
down  all  that  was  underneath  ;  others,  being  consumed  to  ashes, 
^stopped  all  the  passages  of  going  and  coming  out,  so  that,  for 
want  of  air,  they  all  perished.  The  poor  country  people,  that 
had  saved  themselves,  in  the  city,  with  their  cattle,  from  three- 
score miles  round  about,  seeing  the  conflagration,  ran  all  into  the 
market-place,  which  is  not  paved  of  wood,  as  the  rest;  never- 
theless, they  were  all  roasted  there.  In  such  sort,  that  the  taHest 
man  seemed  but  a  child,  ■  so  much  had  the  fire  contracted  their 
limbs ;  and  this,  by  reason  of  the  great  houses  that  were  round 
about ;  a  thing  more  hideous  and  frightful  than  any  can  imagine. 
In  many  places  of  the  said  market,  the  bodies  were  piled,  one 
'ppon  another,  to  the  height  of  half  a  pike ;  which  put  me  into  a 
wonderful  admiration,  being  not  able  to  apprehend,  nor  under-* 
stand,  how  it  was  possible  they  should  be  so  heaped  together. 

This  wonderful  conflagration  caused  all  the  fortifications  of  the 
Town-wall  to  fall,  and  all  the  ordnance,  that  were  upon  it,  to 
burst.  The  walls  were  made  of  brick,  according  to  the  ancient 
way  of  building,  without  either  fortifications,  or  ditches :  Many, 
that  had  saved  themselves  among  them,  were,  nevertheless,  roasted, 
so  fierce  and  vehement  was  the  fire ;  among  them,  many  Italians 
and  Walloons  of  my  acquaintance.  While  the  fire  lasted,  we 
thought  that  a  million  of  cannons  had  been  thundering  together, 
and  our  thoughts  were  upon  nothing  but  death,  thinking  that  tlie 
Sre  would  last  some  days,  because  of  the  great  circumference  of 
the  castle  and  suburbs ;  but  all  this  was  done  in  less  than  four 
hours  time,  at  the  end  of  which,  the  noise  growing  less,  we  w6re 
curious  to  know,  whether  the  Taitarians,  of  whom  we  stood  in  no 
less  fear  than  of  the  fire,  were  entered.  They  are  a  warlike  peo. 
plcj  though  they  eat  nothing  but  roots,  and  such  other  like  sub# 
stance,  and  drink  only  water.  The  greatest  lords  among  them 
feeB  upon  flesh  baked  between  a  horse  and  the  saddle,  wherein 
rideth  the  horseman  :  Nevertheless,  they  are  very  strong,  Insty, 
find  inured  to  all  hardship,  as,  also,  are  their  horses,  who  are 
wonderful  swift,  and  will  travel  further,  in  one  day,  eating  no- 
thing  but  grass,  than  ours  will  do  in  three,  feeding  upon  oats  ; 
ther<;fore,  the  Tartarians  come  so  easily,  from  so  far,  to  invade 
the  Russians.  They  have  also  that  craft,  that  they  only  come  in 
th^  summer,  for  the  convt  niency  of  their  horses :  Their  country 
is  temperate,  from  whence  th^y  come  about  the  latter  end  of  Fe- 
bruary,  that  they  may  be  in  Russhi  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
^nd  go  back  again,  into  their  own  country,  at  the  end  oi  it,  lest 
they  should  be  overtaken  by  the  winter  in  Russia ;  which,  if  it 
should  fall  out,  they  would  be  all  starved,  because  of  the  great 
deserts  uninhabited,-  containing  above  three-huiidred  German 
leagues,  and,  therefore,  T<)id  of  all  relief,  as  well  far  themselves, 
^  foir  their  horses,  there  being  then  no  grass  upon  the  ground; 
which  constraineth  them  to  make  such  a  journey,  which  is  of  above 
4welve.hundred  German  leagues,  in  four  or  five  months  tihie,  with 
"fil  their  army,  whiph  coas|steth  Qommonl^  of  about  ^n^  l^undred 
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Had  fifty  tiiousa&d,  or  two  hundred  thousand  horses,  a;  ^ood  as  can 
be ;  but  the  horsemen  are  but  slightly  armed,  having,  for  all  wea- 
pons, a  jack  of  mail,  a  dart,  and  bow  and  arrows ;  they  know  no. 
thing  of  what  belongeth  to  guns,  having,  in  all  their  country, 
but  two.  cities,  wherein  the  emperor  keepeth  his  court,  without 
any  rilJagcs  or  houses,  but  are  contentt^i  to  iiTe  under  tents, 
which  they  remoTe  to  and  fro,  as  th^y  see  occasion. 

But  to  come  again  to  our  misery,  after  we  had  hearkened  a  while, 
we  heard  some  Russians  runnmg  to  and  fro,  through  the  smoke, 
who  were  talking  of  walling  ifie  gates,  to  prevent  the  con\iiig  in 
'of  the  Tartarians,  who»were  expecting  when  the  fire  went  out.  I 
and  my  interpreter,  being  come  out  of  the  magazifie,  found  the 
ashes  so  hot,  that  we  durst  scarce  tread  .upon  them  ;  but,  necessity 
compelling  us,  we  ran  towards  the  chief  gate,  where  we  found 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men  escaped  from  the  fire,  with  whom,  in  a 
few  hours,  we  did  wall  that  gate,  and  the  rest,  and  kept  a  strict 
watch  all  that  night  with  some  guns  that>had  been  preserved  from 
the  fire.  In  the  morning,  seeing  that  the  place  was  not  defensible 
with  so  few  people  as  we  were,  we  sought  the  means  to  get  into 
the  castle,  whose  entry  was  then  inaccessible;  the  governor  was 
▼cry  glad  to  hear  of  our  intention,  and  cried  to  us,  We  should  be 
Tery  welcome ;  but  it  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  come  in,  be. 
cause  the  bridges  were  all  burnt,  so  that  we  were  fain  to  get  over 
the  wall,  having,  instead  of  ladders,  some  high  fir-trees  thrown 
from  the  ^castle  to  us,  wherein,  instead  of  rounds  to  get  up,  they 
had  made  some  notches,  with  a  hatchet,  to  keep  us  from  sliding  : 
We  got  up  then,  with  much  ado;  for,  besides  the  evident  incon. 
venlency  of  those  rough  ladders,  we  did  carry  about  us  the  sum  of 
four.thousand  thalers,  besides  soipe  jewels,  which  was  a  great  hin. 
derance  to  us  to  climb  alpng  those  high  trees;  and  that,  which  did 
double  our  fear,  was,  that  we  saw  before  our  eyes  some  of  our 
company,  that  had  nothing  but  their  bodies  tp  save,  yet  tumble 
down  from  the  middle  of  those  high  trees  into  the  ditch,  full  of 
burnt  bodies,  so  that  we  could  not  tread  but  upon  dead  corpses, 
>vhose  heaps  were  so  thick  every  where,  that  we  could  noj^  avoid 
to  tread  upon  them,  as  if  it  had  been  a  hill  to  climb  up ;  and  that, 
which  did  augment  our  trouble,  was,  that,  in  treading  upon  them, 
the  arms  and  legs  broke  like  glass ;  the  poor  limb!>  of  these  crea- 
\ures  being  calcined,  by  the  vehement  heat  of  the  fire,  and  our 
feet  sinking  into  those  miserable  bodies,  the  blood  and  the  filth  did 
squirt  in  our  faces,  which  begot  such  a  stench  all  the  town  over^ 
that  it  was  impossible  to  subsist  in  it 

The  twenty.fifth  of  May,  in  the  evening,  as  we  expected,  ia 
great  perplexity,  what  the  Tarurians  would  attempt  against  us, 
who  were  about  four^hundred  in  the  castle:  The  Tartarians, 
whom  we  had  saluted  with  our  guns,  and  killed  some  of  them  that 
were  come  too  near  one  of  the  castle-gates,  bogein  to  go  back  the 
same  way  that  they  came  in,  with  so  much  speed,  that,  the  next 
morniirg,  all  that  torrent  was  drahied  up;  for  which,  having  given^ 
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God  thanks,  and  set  our  business  in  order,  as  well  as  the  present ' 
calamity  would  permit,  we  went  away  from  that  desolate  place. 

Now,  O  London !  consider  that  thy  fate  is  not  peculiar  to  thy. 
self,  and  that  will  allay  the  bitterness  of  thy  sufferings;  remember, 
also,  that,  if  thou  sanctifiest  this  affliction  to  thy  use,  the  Lord 
promiseth  by  his  prophet,  ''  That  those  shall  reap  in  joy  who  did 
sow  in  tears."     Psal.  cxxvi.  6. 

Udi? 

Where? 

SECT.  III. 

iNtherichestcity  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  the  world;  the^  reatest 
magazine  that  could  be  found  for  all  sorts  of  merchandises,  incom* 
parable  for  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  conveniency  of  situation ; 
niagnificent  in  publtck  buildipgs ;  illustrious  in  good  deeds;  re« 
jiowne^  for  hospitality  ;  famousi  for  government ;  yeiierable  for 
antiquity ;  having  subsisted  about  two- thousand  years ;  inhabited 
by  citizens,  whose  courage  was  equal  to  their  fortunes ;  in  a  word^ 
a  city  of  which  it  might  be  said  more  truly  than  of  Ormus : 

Si  terrarum  orbis  quaqua  patet  annalus  esset, 
Loadinum  illius  gemma  decosque  foret.  -    , 

This  circumstance,  which  we  tread  over  so  slightly,  that  we  may 
not  be  suspected  of  flattery,  is  not  the  least  that  aggravateth  the 
enormity  of  this  accident;  there  is  none  of  those  characters,  we 
have  given  it,  but  are  very  true,  and  might  be  the  worthy  employ* 
ment  of  a  better  pen  than  mine,  and  the  subject  of  a  full  volume. 

Quibus  Auxiliis? 

By  whose  Help^ 

SECT.  IV. 

Here  we  must  have  recourse  to  what  we  have  said  before  in  the 
first  paragraph,  when  we  spoke  of  the  second  causes,  and  say  that 
God  hath  made  use  chiefly  of  eight  things  to  accomplish  this  work. 
The  negligence  of  the  master  or  his  •  servants,  in  whose  house  the 
£re  did  first  begin ;  the  solitariness  of  the  night;  the  narrowness  of 
the  place;  the  weakness  of  the  buildfngs;  the  quantity  of  combus- 
tible  a^nd  bituminous  matters  gathered  thereabouts;  the  preceding 
summer  which  was  extraordinarily  hot  and  dry;  the  east* wind  that 
.'blew  violently  all  that  while;  and  the  wapt  of  engines  and  water 
to  quench  the  fire ;  we  shall  give  every  one  its  little  section,  to. 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those  who  inquire  so  much  of  the  causes 
that  have  made  this  conflagration  so  violent,  dismal,  and  irreme^ 
diable. 

I.  Though  there  be  some  accidents  .which  no  human  prudence 
can  prevent;  as  when  a  man  either  in  his  own  hous^,  or  going 
through  the  street,  is  crashed  by  a  sudden  ruin  5  nevertheless,  thf* 
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pbilofopliers  are  not  to  blame,  when  they  say  that  erery  one  may 
be  the  author  of  hit  own  fortune,  for  it  is  certain,  that,  if  a  man 
seglecteth  or  forsaketh  that  ProYidence  given  him  by  nature,  hio 
doth  together  forsake  the  instrument  and  the  means  which  his  good  - 
genius  maketh  use  ofj  to  make  him  aroid  the  ill  accidents  that  may 
befall  him ;  for,  as  our  soul  doth  only  act  by  the  organs  of  our 
body,  so  our  genius  either  good  or  bad  cannot  act  but  by  the 
means  of  our  soul.  Now  if  6ur  soul  enjoyeth  a  sound  and  tempo* 
rate  body,  and  doth  her  functions  with  purity  and  facility ;  that 
genius,  which  is  always  near  hand,  and  as  it  were  whispering  at 
our  ear,  doth  moTe  and  stir  her  to  the  prcsenration  of  whatsoever 
belongeth  or  concerneth  her.  If,  on  die  contrary,  this  soul  in. 
habiteth  a  body  dyscratiated,  melancholick,  full  of  obstructions, 
or  drowned  in  the  excesses  of  eating  and  drinking,  or  passions,  its 
nature  being  igneous,  and  never  ceasing  from  action ;  it  necessarily 
folioweth,  that,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  organs,  she 
tumeth  to  the  wrong  way,  and  neglecteth  those  things  wherein  she 
is  merely  concerned.  Now,  in  things  that  might  be  prevented  or 
remedied,  it  is  an  invalid  eicuse  to  say,  I  would  never  haVe  thought 
that  such  a  thing  sbojild  happen :  For,  who  can  attribute  it  to  a 
mere  accident  to  put  fir^  in  an  oven,  and  to  leave  a  quantity  of  dry 
wood,  and  some  flitches  of  bacon  by  it,  within  the  sphere  of  its 
activity,  and  so  goto  bed,  in  leaving  his  providence  with  his  slippers* 
I  remember  that,  some  thirty  .six  years  ago,  in  a  town  of  Brie,  a 
province  of  France,  called  Sezane,  upon  a  Sunday  morning,  a  wo* 
man  that  kept  a  chandler's  shop,  having  occasion  to  snuff  a  can* 
die,  threw  the  snuff  into  a  corner  of  her  shop,  among  some  old 
Tags  and  papers,  and  so  shutting  the  door  went  to  mass;  but, 
within  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  before  she  cojild  come  back 
again,  not  only  her  house,  but  tiiose  of  her  neighbours  were  all  in 
a  flame,  which  being  helped  by  an  east-wind  which  blew  at  that 
time,  and  which  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  winds  for  incen. 
dies,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter,  did  in  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  night 
consume  the  whole  town,  consisting  of  about  four*hundred  houses. 
Can  this  be  called  a  mere  accident,  since  there  is  nobody  so  Yoid 
of  common  sense,  but  might  have  either  foreseen,  or  prevented  so 
calaoiitous  a  consequence  ? 

II.  The  second  cause  of  this  misfortune  is,  the  time  wherein  it 
did  happen,  to  wit,  about  one  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  when 
every  one  is  buried  in  his  first  sleep ;  when  some  for  weariness, 
others  by  deboistness,  have  given  leave  to  their  cares  to  retire; 
-when  slothfulness  and  the  heat  of  the  bed  have  riveted  a  man  to 
his  pillow,  and  made  him  almost  incapable  of  waking,  much  less 
of  acting  and  hdping  his  neighbours.- 

III.  The  narrowness  of  the  place  did  also  much  contribute  to 
this  conflagration,  for  the  street  where  it  did  happen,  as  also  most 
of  those  about  itf  were  the  narrowest  of  the  city,  insomuch  that  in 
tome  a  cart  could  scarce  go  along,  and  in  others  not  at  all.  The 
ganger;  I  did  once  run  of  my  life  thereabouts  by  th^  crowd  of 
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ovrfs,  fattth  cnised  me  manj'  times  to  make  reiexion  on  tiie  co« 
▼etousness  of  the  dtizeBv,  and  Gomniyency  of  magistrates,  who 
have  suffered  them  from  time  to  time  to  iacroaeh  upon  the  streets, 
tod  to  jet  the  tops  of  their  houses,  so  as  from  pne  side  of  the 
street  to  touch  the  other ;  ifrhich,  as  it  doth  f^tlitate  a  ooniagra- 
tion,  so  doth  it  also  hinder  the  remedj,  and  besides  taketfa  away 
the  liiiertj  of  the  air,  making  it  unwholesome,  and  disftgureth  the 
l>eauty  and  symmetry  of  the  city.  I  hope  that,  for  the  future,  his 
majesty,  his  council,  and  that  of  the  city,  will  take  care  that  such 
disorder  happen  no  more,  and  will  cause  this  city  to  be  as  com. 
modioBS  in  its  buildings,  as  it  is  happy  in  its  situation. 

lY.  Now  followeth  the  weakness  of  the  buildings,  which  were 
almost  all  of  wood,  which  by  age  was  g^o wn  as  dry  as  a  chip: 
This  inconrentence  will  easily  be  remedied,  in  building  tl^e  houses 
with  stone  or  brick,  according  to  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of 
parliament,  provided  and  enacted  long  ago  in  that  behalf,  though 
for  the  most  part  ill  obsiryed. 

V.  The  quantity  of  combustible  and  bituminous  matter  hath 
given  the  greatest  encouragement  ti  this  devouring  fire  ;  for,  as  the 
place  where  the  fire  begun  was  not  far  from  the  Thames,  and  from 
those  wharfs  where  most  merchandises  ^  a  re  landed,  so  Thames- 
street,  and  others  thereabouts,  were  almost  nothing  ehe  but  maga- 
zines of  combustible  and  sulphureous  merchandises :  Thereabouts 
were  a  prodigious  quantity  of  oil,  butter,  brandy,  pitch,  brim- 
stone, saltpetre,  cables, '  &c.  and  by  the  Thames  side  were  almost 
all  wharfs  full  of  coals  and  wood.  Now  as  fire  of  itself  is  nothing 
but  light  which  coi^porifieth  itself  in  the  matter,  and  acteth  more  or 
less  according  to  the  disposition  of  it^  as  we  see  that  a  fire, of  straw  is 
less  violent  than  that  of  coals ;  it  followeth  that  this  fire,  having  light- 
ed upon  these  sulphureous  and  bituminous  matters,  did  feed  upon  them 
as  in  its  proper  clement,  and  not  only  devoured  them  with  ease, 
but  imparted  to  the  next  combustible  matters  a  disposition  more 
fittiug  and  apt  to  receive  it.  The  nature  of  this  sulphureous  fire 
was  evidently  seen  in  the  melting  of  bells,  iron,  pots,  glasses,  and 
other  metalliek  things,  and  in  the  calcining  of  stones  and  bricks, 
which  no  other  single  fire  of  wood,  coals,  or  other  vulgar  matter  could 
have  done.  I  remember  that,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  the 
lightning  fell  in  Herefordshire  without  doing  any  harm  in  the  coun- 
try, but,  being  extinguished  of  itself,  the  exhalation  of  it  did  mix 
itself  with  a  strong  westerly  wind,  that  came  as  far  as  London, 
,  beating  down  houses,  plucking  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and,  to  shew 
its  nitrous  and  sulphureous  nature,  did,  as  it  were,  negleet  to  touch 
wood,  but  did  chiefly  stick  upon  metal,  and  either  broke  or  bent 
it;  the  tokens  of  it  are  seen  to  this  day  upon  the  steeples  of  Bow* 
church,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Giles  Cripplegate,  the  May  Pole,  and 
other  places.  These  sulphureous  matters  were  also  the  cause  of 
another  inconveniency,  which  is,  that  the  fire,  behig  corpodfied 
in  them,  did  extend  the  sphere  of  its  activity  at  a  furthef  distance 
than  ordinary,,  and  cast  its  bnrniqg  beams  furthest  ofi^  mixing 
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iDore  exaetiy  its  atoms  in  the  air,  which  it  tarneth  almost  into  M 
own  nature ;  which  was  the  eanse,  that  nobody  conld  come  ntaror 
that  fire  than  a  hundred  or  two-hnridred  paces. 
*  VI.  The  foregoing  summer,  that  was  extraordinarily  hot  and 
dry,  had  also  disposed  the  matter  of  the  buildings  to  admit  the  fir^ 
more  quickly  and  easily,  by  sucking  not  only  the  ititrintecal  ttois* 
turc  that  was  in  them,  but  also  that  of  the  air  which  might  have 
moistened  then\ ;  for,  though  there  be  no  rain  falling,  nerertlielesi 
there  Is  a  certain  Tapourish  moisture  in  the  air,  which,  if  it  be  not 
dried  up,  doth  moisten  ail  porous  things  intrinsecally,  and  doth 
condense  itself  upon  the  solid  ones,  in  the  form  of  an  oleaginous 
moisture,  as  doth  appear  upon  marbles  and  glasses. 

VII.  In  cometh  now  the  east. wind  to  play  its  part  in  this  tra* 
gedy.  That  unfortunate  wind,  of  which  it  is  commonly  said,  that 
lt  is  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast,  did  blow  with  such  a  wonder* 
ful  fierceness  all  the  time  of  the  conflagration,  that  it  did  not  only 
quicken  the  fire,  as  bellows  do  the  furnaces,  but  also,  getting 
into  the  streets,  and  among  the  houses,  when  it  found  any  let  or 
hinderance  that  did  recoil  it  back,  it  blew  equally  both  to  the  right 
^nd  to  the  left,  and  caused  the  fire  to  burn  on  all  sides,  which  hath 
persuaded  many  that  this  fire  was  miraculous.  I  myself  remember, 
that  going  into  some  streets  at  that  time,  and  having  the  wind  im^ 
petuously  in  my  face,  I  was  in  hope  that  at  my  return  I  should 
have  it  in  my  baok,  but  it  was  all  one,  for  the  reason  aforesaid. 
It  would  be  here  too  tedious  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  winds,  and 
to  shew  many  reasons  why  this  wind  is  so  dry  in  England,  as  to 
burn  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the^  trees,  more  than  the  hottest  sun' 
fcan  do ;  one,  which,  I  think  satisfactory,  will  serve  for  all :  It 
IS  therefore  to  be  observed,  that  winds  do  not  only  participate  of 
the  nature  of  the  places  where  they  are,  begot,  but  also  of  that  of 
the  countries  through  which  they  pass.  Now  all  the  southern, 
western,  and  northern  winds  must  pass  through  the  great  Ocean  to 
£ome  ii[ito  England,  in  which  passage  there  mixes  witbthem  abun« 
dance  of  vapours,  which  cause  their  moisture,  except  the  north*, 
wind,  wherein  the  moisture  is  condensed  by  the  cold ;  but  the  east- 
wind  to  come  to  us  must  pass  over  the  greatest  continent  in  the 
world,  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Greece,  Persia,  &c.  even 
to  China;  so  that,  in  pursuing  such  a  tract  of  land,  it  not  only 
^roppeth  down  by  the  way  its  moist,  effluviums,  the  ^earth,  as  it 
were,  sucking  them  for  its  irroration,  but  also  carrieth  along  all 
the  hot  and  dry  exhalations  that  perpetually  arise  out  of  the  earth, 
which  is  the  cause  of  its  dry  and  burning  quality.  I  had,  formerly, 
a  little  garden,  where  I  did  bestow  as  much  pains  and  care  as  I 
could,  to  bring  up  some  young  fruit-trees  that  were  in  it,  having 
the  advantage  of  a  very  good  mould;  but  being  seated  eastward, 
and  closed  narr9wly  by  a  brick  wall  on  cither  side ;  this  wind, 
that  reigneth  constantly  here  in  England,  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  begin )iing  of  May,  did,  in  their  budding,  so  bufn  the 
leaves  and  the  flowers,  that  the  hottest  sun  could  not  do  the  like ; 
^o  that  I  was  fali^  (o  giye  it  over^  having  beeu  two  or  three  years. 
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before!  conid  nndentand  that  mystery,  and  the  nature  of  that 
wind  in  this  country,  for  there  are  some  other  countries  where  this 
wind  is  salubrious  and  fruitful  enough. 

VIII.  It  was  also  a  great  contributing  to  this  misfortune,  that 
the  Thames  water-house  was  out  of  order,  so  that  the  qonduits  and 
pipes  were  almost  all  dry  ;  as  also,  that  the  engines  had  no  liberty 
to  play,  for  the  narrowness  of  the  place,  and  crowd  of  the  people, 
but  some  of  them  were  tumbled  down  in  the  rirer,  and  among  the 
rest,  that  of  Clerkenwell,  esteemed  one  of  the  best. 

And  thus,  courteous  reader,  thou  seest  an  admirable  concur* 
rence  of  several  causes,  for  the  putting  of  God's  will  in  execution : 
in  other  cities,  that  are  not  subject  to  conflagrations,  as  Paris,  which 
is  all  built  of  free-stone,  the  inundations  have  sereral  times  played 
their  pranks ;  other  towns,  as  in  Italy,  that  think  themFelves  ex<« 
empted  from  fire  and  water,  come  to  their  periods  by  fearful  earth* 
quakes ;  others,  that  escape  fire,  water,  and  earth,  do  perish  by 
the  meteors  of  the  air,  and  are  calcined  by  the  lightning ;  so  that 
God  Almighty  never  wanteth  instruments  to  compass  his  will ;  and 
it  seemeth  that  the  four  elements,  of  whioh  this  world  is  cpmr 
>  pounded,  do  conspire  against  the  happiness  and  quietness  of  man, 
when,  by  their  daily  prevarications,  they  go  about  to  confirm  th^ 
disobedience  of  our  first  parents. 

Cur? 

Why? 

SECT.  V. 

Hers  it  is  that  we  must  wholly  stoop  and  humble  ourselves^  un* 
der  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  answer  with  the  Apostle,  O  the 
depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God^  how  urim 
searchable  are  his  judgments^  and  his  way  s  past  finding  out!  For 
viho  kath.knownthe  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  Kath  been  his  coun- 
seUor?  '  Rom.  xi.  33.  Let  it  suffice  thee,  O  man,  to  know,  that 
whether  he  hath  done  it  to  punish  thee  for  thy  sins,  or  to  try  thy 
faith,  and  exercise  thy  patience ;  if  thou  canst  make  benefit  of  this 
affliction,  and  sanctify  it  to  thy  use;  we  know  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good,  to  them  that  love  God. 

Quomodo? 

How? 

SECT.  VI. 

This  circumstance  is  answered  by  the  contents  of  the  fourth* 

Quando  ? 
When? 
SECT.  VII. 
When  we^ere  newly  come  out  of  a  civil  war  of  tifenty  years 
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BfandiDur,  wbere  it  is  thought  above vone«hundred«thoiiMndpeoplt 
did  periih. 

When  the  plagae  had  the  year  before  swept  away  above  one- 
bandred-thoasand  people,  and  was  still  raging. 

When  the  kingdom  was  exhausted  of  money,  and  trade  lost. 

When. we  had  wars  with  France,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  and 
not  without  (ear  of  divisions  among  ourselves. 

Then,  even  then,  came  this  dreadful  fire,  after  the  aggregation 
of  so  many  judgments  before,  (like  Job's  comforter,  after  his  an- 
welcome  messengers)  but  then,  even  then,  did  our  seeming  utter' 
destruction  appear ;  but,  by  our  heavenly  Father's  patemd  cor^ 
rections, '  and  by  his.  mercy,  we  are  secured  from  our  fears  by 
peace  and  quietness,  both  at  home  and  abroad,'  and  restored  to  the 
hopes  of  a  flourishing  nation,  and  the  most  glorious  city  of  the 
world. 

Crescit  sub  pondere  virtus. 


EXPERIMENTED  PROPOSALS* 

Hqw  the  King  may  h&ve  money  to  pay  and  maintain  hit  Fleets*  with  ease  to  fait, 
people;  London  may  be  rebuilt,  and  all  proprietors  satisfied;  Money  to  be 
lent  at  Six  per  Ceot.^on  Pawns;  and  the  Fishing-Trade  set  up»  which  alone  is 
able  and   sure  to  inrich  us  alt.    And  all  this  without  alteringi  strainingi  or 

*  thwarting  kny  6f  our  Laws  or  Customs  now  in  Qse» 

By  Sir  EDWARD  FORDE. 

Licensed,  Not.  2,  1666.    Roger  L'Estrange. 

I/ondonr  Fruited  by  William  Godbid»  1666.    Quarto,  containiog  one  sheet. 

.     rriHE  end  of  our  money  is  to  adjust  contracts  and  accounts 
--*-    between  ourselves ;  for  it  is  not  coined  to  be  melted  or 
transported* 

2.  These,  and  all  tokens  of  account,  are  valued  according  to 
their  portableness,  which  prefers  gold  before  silver,  jewels  before 
gold,  bills  and  bonds  before  alk  * 

3.  These  bills,  bonds,  book  accounts,  and  even  verbal  pro- 
mises, we  transfer  from  one  to  the  other,  which  our  law  approves 
of  and  x;orroborates. 

4.  Satisfying  security,  therefore,  clearly  supplies  and  contents  ns 
as  well  as  money,  for  who  would  not  rather  have  a  straw,  or  a 
piece  of  paper,  than  an  hundred  pounds,  if  he  were  Sure  it  would 
at  all  times  yield  him  as  much  as  he  took  it  for  ?  Our  practice 
evinceth  this,  for  we  purchase  bills  of  eicchange  at  two  or  more 
per  cent*    The  money  .master  parts  with  his  coin  for  a  sheet  of 

•  This  is  the  iS4th  number  in  the  catalogue  of  pampblels  in  the  Hirleian  Librsry. 
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fiApcr  or  parc^meot.  Nay^  it  gets  o,ar  money  into  our  etiem\e8f 
esteemed,  but,  in  trath,  failable  money  banks,  though  they  give 
Doit  three  per  cent,  use,  and  we  six,  nay,  Ireland  ten  and  mord 
per  centk  For  it  is  satisfactory  secur-ity*,  not  great  use,  that  at- 
tracts money. 

5.  .Land  security  is  evidently,  of  all,  the  sui'est  and  most  satis- 
fying,  where  the  title  is  clear,  and  no  danger  of  counterfeits  or 
foreign  conquest. 

6.  No  money  can  be  surer  than  (axes  by  acit  ot  parliament,, 
though  ten  or  more  years  day  of  payment  were  allowed  the  peo« 
pie,  which  this  way  may  be  done  ;  and  yet  the  king,  by  making 
current  bills  thereon,  may  have  it  all  presently,  without  any  de- 
ductions. And,  by  the  people's  yearly  and  easy  payments,  these 
biUs  ms^  be  certainly  paid  and  taken  in^ 

7.  By  such.like  distinct  bills,  London  may  be  rebuilt,  and  all 
proprietors  satisfied  for  enlarging  the  streets,  the  fines  and  rents  of 
all  so  built  being  engaged  to  satisfy  and  take  in  al)  these  bills. 

8.  The  like  may  be  done  for  banks  of  loan  upon  pawns,  truly 
called  Mounts  of  Piety,  where,  the  stock  thus  coming  gratis,  the 
poor  (who  now  pay  above  forty,  fifty,  nay  sixty  per  cent,  use,  to 
their  ruin,  and  casting  them  and  theirs  on  their  parishes  charge) 
may  have  money  at  six  per  cent.  The  clothiers  on  their  cloth  the 
tike,  til!  the  merchant  or  draper  can  take  it  off,  and  the  clothier^ 
mean  time,  have  money  to  go  on  with  his  trade,  and  keep  his 
workman  still  employed.  The  landtd  man,  at  four  per  cent  use, . 
whereby  he  may  improve  his  land,  or  lend  his  money  to  such  as 
can  well  pay  him  six  per  cent,  and  gain  enough.  Half  this*  use  will 
soon  pay  and  take  in  these  bills,  the  other  half  will  defray  all  char- 
ges, and  augment  this  Mount  to  a  vast  advantage  of  all. 

9.  By  the  like  way,  the  Herring  Trade  may  be  established,  io 
the  breeding-  up  and  maintaining  plenty  of  mariners,  enough  for 
the  king,  merchant,  and  fishery;  and  employ,  our  poor  from  their 
childhood,  and  the  profit  hereof  will  soon  pay  and  take  in  these 
bills  also  ;  for  John  Kcymor's  books  clearly  shew,  how  the. Dutch, 
and  foreigners,  by  our  fish,  make  more  money  in  one  year,  than 
the  king  of  Spain  doth  in  four  years  of  his  Indies ;  and  how  these 
Dutch  hereby  will  certainly  eat  us  out  of  all  trade,  and  be  clear 
masters  of  the  sea,  to  the  terror  of  all  kings  and  states. 

10.  Credit  thus  raised  is  honest,  because  all  bills  are  sure  to  be 
paid.  It  prejudiceth  no  man,  because  he  hath  as  mueh  use  of  this 
bill  money,  as  if  he  had  the  silver ;  and  it  compasseth  all  these 
particulars,  to  the  good  of  us  all.  Nor  is  the  way  hazardous  or 
untrodden,  but  such  as  hath  been  long,  and  is  still  used  by  our 
neighbours,  to  the  advancing  their  little  country  (not  so  big  nor 
fruitful  as  one  English  county)  from  poor  distressed  states,  to  be 
Hogans  Mogans,  and  all  by  a  real  cheat ;  for  no  considerate  man 
9an  believe  that  they  have  so  much  money  in  their  banks,  as 
they  give  out  bilb  for.  What  then  do  they  get?  But  lose 
the  use  they  pay,  and  their  charge  in  guarding  and  keeping 
accounts.  .  , 
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.  11.  Thei^  letien  not,  bot  iRcrease  botib  bullion  and  coin,  wbere 
they  are  used ;  for  what  monarch  can  spare  such  sums  as  UttU 
Genoa  lends  to  the  king  ot  Spainithat  great  master  and  mBr<«. 
chant  of  gold  and  silver  ?  And  what  peoj^e  generally  f uiler  of 
money,  and  freer  from  beggars  than  the  Dutch,  by  these  proposed 
coorses  ? 

If  ail,  or  any  of  these,  be  thought  worthy  debating,  the  pro* 
poser  is  confident  he  can  answer  all  objections,  and  shew  the 
way  how  there  shall  not  be  any  danger  of  cheat  or  abuse  in  any 
part  thereof* 


Tin:  HUMBLE  PETITION  AND  ADDRESS  OF 

EDWARD,   EARL  OF  CLARENDON.    M  S. 

7*0  the  Right  HotHotrable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporaly  in 
Parliament  asgembied* 

May  it  please  your  Lordships, 

I  CANNOT  express  the  insupportable  trouble  and  grief  of  mind 
I  sustain,  under  the  apprehension  of  being  misrepresented 
nnto  your  lordships ;  and  when  I  hear  how  much  of  your  lordshipt 
tjime  hath  been  spent  in  the  mention  of  me,  and  is  attended  with 
more  publick  consequence;  and  of  the  difference  of  opinion,  which 
is  alr^y,  or  may  probably  arise,  betwixt  your  lordships  and  the 
honourable  house  of  commons,  whereby  the  great  and  weighty 
afiairs  of  the  kingdom  may  be  obstructed,  in  a  time  of  so  general 
dissatisfaction:  I  am  very  unfortunate  to  find  myself  suffer  so 
much,  under  two  very  disadvantageous  reflexions,  which  are  in  no 
degree  applicable  to  me* 

The  first,  from  the  greatness  of  my  estate  and  fortune,  collected 
and  made  in  so  few  years ;  which,  if  it  be  proportionable  to  what 
it  is  reported,  may  very  reasonably  cause  my  integrity  to  be  sus« 
pected.  The  second,  that  I  have  been  the  sole  manager,  and  chief 
minister,  in  all  the  transactions  of  state,  since  the  king^s  return 
Into  England,  to  August  last ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  miscarriages 
and  misfortunes  ought  to  be  imputed  to  me,  and  to  my  counsels. 
Concerning  my  estate,  your  lordships  will  believe,  that,  after  ma- 
lice and  envy  have  b^n  so  inquisitive  and  so  sharp-sighted,  I 
will  not  offer  any  thing  to  your  lordships,  but  what  is  really  true  ; 
and  I  do  assure  your  lordships,  in  the  first  place,  that,  excepting 
from  the  king's  bounty,  I  have  never  received,  nor  taken  one 
penny,  but  what  was  generally  understood  to  be  the  just  and  law- 
ful perquisite  of  my  office,  by  the  constant  practice  of  the  best 
times ;  which  I  did,  in  my  own  judgment,  conceive  to  be  that  of 
my  Lords  Coventry  and  £lsmore ;  the  practice  of  which  I  con. 
•tantly  observed,  although  the  office,  iii  both  their  times,  was  law* 
firiiy  wofth  double  to  what  it  was  to  me;  and,  I  believe,  now  \i : 
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That  all  ihe  conrtesies  and  faronrs,  which  I  have  beefi  able  to  ob- 
tain from  the  king  for  other  persons,  in  church,  state,  or  West». 
minster-hall,  haye  never  been  worth,  to  me,  five  pounds ;  so  that 
your  lordshipii  may.  be  confident,  I  am  as  innocent  from  cornipii 
tio^,  as  from  any  disloyal  thought;  which,  after  thirty  years  ser. 
Tict  of  the  crown,  in  some  difficulties  and  distress,  I  did  never 
suspect  would  hare  been  objected  to  me,  in  my  age.  And  I  do 
a^ure  your  lordships,  and  shall  make  it  manifest,  that  jrhe  several 
sums  of  money  and  some  parcels  of  land,  which  his  majesty  hath 
bountifully  b^towed  upon  me,  since  his  last  return  into  Englaiid, 
are  worth  more,  than  all  I  have  amounts  unto.  So  far  I  am  from 
advancing  my  estate  by  indirect  means ;  and,  though  this  bounty 
of  his  majesty  hath  very  far  exceeded  my  merit,  or  my  expecta- 
tions,  yet  some  others  have  been  as  fortunate,  at  least,  in  the  same, 
bounty,  who  have  had  as  small  pretence  to  it,  and  have  no  great 
reason  to  envy  my  condition.     , 

Concerning  the  other  imputation,  of  the  credit  and  power  of 
being  chief  minister,  and  causing  all  to  be  done,  that  I  had  any 
mind  to,  I  have  no  more  to  say,  than  that  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  .serve  a  master  of  very  great  judgment  and  understanding,  and 
to  be  always  joined  with  persons  of  great  abilities  and  experience, 
without  whose  advice  and  concurrence  never  any  thing  hath  been 
done.     Before  his  majesty's  coming  over,  he  was  constantly  at- 
tended by  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  the  late  Lord  Culpepper,  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas,  who  were  equally '  trusted  with  myself, 
and  without  whose  joint  advice  and  concurrence,  when  they  were 
all  present  (as  some  of  them  always  were)  I  never  gave  any  coun- 
sel.     As  soon  as  it  pleased  God  to  restore  his  majesty  into  Eng- 
land, he  established  his  privy.council,  and  shortly,  out  of  diem, 
a  number  of  honourable  persons  of  great  reputation,  who  for  the 
most  part  are  alive  still,  as  a  committee  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
.consideration  of  such  things,  as  the  number  of  them  required  much 
time  and  deliberation,  and' with -those  persons  he  vouchsafed  to  join 
me ;   and,  I  am  confident,    the  committee  never  transacted  any 
thing  of  moment  (his  majesty  being  always  present)  without  pre- 
senting the  same  first  to  the  counciUboard;  and  I  muse  appeal  to 
them  concerning  my  carriage,  and  whether  we  were  not  all  of  one 
mind,  in  matters  of  importance.     For  more  thant  two-  years,  I 
neter  knew  any  difference  in  the  council,  or  that  there  were  any 
complaints  in  the  kingdom  ;  which  I  wholly  impute  to  his  majes- 
ty's great  wisdom,  and  the  intira  concurrence  of  his  counsellors, 
without  the  vanity  of  assuming  anything  to  myself;  and,  there- 
fore,  I  hope,  I  shall  not  be  singly  charged  with  any  thing,  that 
has  since  fallen  out  amiss  :  But,  from  tfie  time  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Nicholas  was  removed  from  his  place,  there  were  great  alterations ; 
and  whosoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  court,  or  councils,  knows 
well  how  much  my  credit  hath  since  that  time  been  diminished,  al- 
though his  majesty  still  vouchsafed  graciously  to  hear  my  advice, 
in  most  of  his  affairs.     Nor  hath  there  been,  from  that  time  to 
thb,  above  one  or  two  persons  brought  to  the  council,  or  prefer. 
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.  fed  to  anj  considerable  office  in  the  court,  who  hare  been  of  any 
intimate  acquaintance,  or  suspected  to  hare  any  kindness  for  me; 
ftad  most  of  them  most  notoriously  known  to  hare  been  rcry  long 
my  enemies,  and  of  different  judgments  and  principles  from  me, 
both  in  church  and  state ;  and  who  have  taken  all  opportunities  to 
lessen  my  credit  with  the  king,  and  all  other  persons,  by  misreprei. 
tenting  and  misinterpreting  all  that  I  said,  or  did,  and  persuading 
men;  that  I  had  done  them  some  prejudice  with,  his  majesty,  or 
crossed  them  in  some  of  their  pretensions,  though  bis  majesty'a 
goodness  and  justice  were  such,  that  it  made  little  impression  up* 
on  him. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  great  misfortanes  of  the  kingdom  ' 
haTe  proceeded  from  the  war,  to  which,  it  was  most  notoriously 
known,  that  I  was  always  most  averse.  And  I  may,  without  Ta. 
nity,  say,  I  did  not  only  foresee,  but  did  declare  the  mischief,  we 
should  run  into,  by  entering  into  a  war  before  any  alliances  with 
neighbonriag  princes ;  and,  (hat  it  maj  not  be  imputed  to  bis  ma. 
jesty's  want  of  care,  or  the. negligence  of  his  counsellors,  that  no 
such  alliances  were  entered  into,  I  must  say,  that  his  majesty  left 
nothing  unattempted,  in  order  thereunto ;  and  knowing  very  well,^ 
that  France  resolved  to  b^in  war  upon  Spain,  as  soon  as  his  ca« 
tbolick  majesty  should  depart  the  world ;  which  being  much  sooner  • 
expected  Sxy  them,  they  had,  in  two  winters,  been  at  great  charge 
in  providing  pteatiful  magazines  of  all  provisions  upon  the  fron« 
tiers,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  the  war.  His  majesty  used  all 
means  possible  to  prepare  and  dispose  the  Spaniards  with  that  ap- 
prehension, offering  his  friendship  to  that  d^ree,  as  might  be  for 
the  security  and' benefit  of  both  crowns.  But  Spain,  flattering  it^ 
self,  that  France  would  not  break  with  them,  at  least,  that  they 
would  not  give  them  any  cause,  by  administering  matter  of  jea- 
lousy,  nevei;  made  any  real  approach  to  make  friendship  with  hii 
majesty,  but,  both  by  their  ambassadors  here,  and  his  majesty's 
amtMissador  at  Madrid,  always  insisted,  as  preliminaries,  upon  tbf 
giving  up  of  Dunguirgue,  Tangier,  and  Jamaica. 

Though  France  had  an  ambassador  here,  to  whom  a  ^project  for 
a  treaty  was  offered,  and  the  Lord  Hollis,  his  majesty's  ambassa. 
dor  at  Paris^  had  used  all  endeavours  to  persue  and  prosecute  the 
said  treaty;  yet  it- was  quickly  discerned,  the  principal  design  of 
France  was  to  draw  his  majesty  into  such  a  new  alliance,  as  might 
advance  their  design,  without  which,  they  had  no  mind  to  enter 
into  the  treaty  proposed;  and  this  was  tiie  state  of  affairs,  when 
the  war  was  entered  into  with  the  Dutch  %  from  which  time,  nei« 
ther  crown  continued  the  making  an  alliance  with  England.  As  I 
did,  from  my  soul,  abhor  tiie  entering'  into  this  war,  so  \  never 
presumed  to  give  any  advice  or  counsel  for  the  way  of  managing 
of  it,  but  by  opposing  many  propositions,  which  seemed,  by  the 
latB  Lord  Treasurer  and  myself,  to  be  unreasonable,  as  the  pay^ 
ment  of  seamen  with  tickets,  which  added  to  the  expcnce. 

My  enemies  took  all  occasions  to  inveigh  against  me,  and  (mak* 
ing  of  friendship  with  otjiers  out  of  the  council  of  more  liceotioua 
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principles,  and  who  knew-  well  enough  how  mn^h  I  disliked  and 
complained  of  the  liberty  thej  took  to  them$el¥es,  of  rallying  all 
council  and  counsellors,  and  turning  all  things,  serious  and  secret, 
into  ridicule)  they  took  all  ways  ima^nable  to  render  me  ungrate-' 
ful  to  all  sorts  of  n^en,  whom  I  shall  be  compelled  to  name  in  my 
own  defence,  persuading  those  that  ipiscarried,    that  it  was  the 
Chancellor's  doing,  whereof  I '  never  knew  ^ny  thing.    However, 
they  could  not  withdraw  the  king's  favour  from  me,  who  was  still 
pleased  to  use  my  service  with  others ;  nor  was  tiiere  any  thing 
done,  but  upon  the  joint  advice  of,  at  least,  the  majoc  part  of 
.  those  who  were  consulted ;  and,  as  his  majesty  commanded  my  ser- 
vice in  the  late  treaties,  I  never  gave  the  least  advice  in  private,  or 
wrote  one  letter  to  any  person,  iu  those  negotiations,  but  npon 
the  advice  of  the  council,  and  after  it  >fas  read  in  council,  or,  at 
least,  by  the  king  himself,  and  some  others ;  and  if  I  prepared  any 
instructions,  or  memorials,  it  was  by  the  king's  command,  and  the 
request  of  the  secretaries,  who  desired  my  assistance ;  nor  was  it 
any  wish  of  my  own,  that  any  ambassador  should  give  me  any  ac- 
count of  the  transactions,  but  the  secretary,  with  whom  I  was  al« 
. .  ways,  ready  to  advise ;  nor  am  I  conscious  to  myself,  of  ever  hav- 
ing given  advice,  that  hath  proved  mischievous,  or  inconvenient  to 
his  majesty ;  and  I  h^ve  been  so  far  from  being  the  whole  manager, 
that  1  have  not,  in  the  whale  last  year,  been  above  twice  with  his 
majesty  in  any  room  alone,  and  very  seldom  in  the  two  or  tiiree 
last  years  preceding ;  and,  since  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  it  hath 
been  very  visible,  that  my  credit  hath  been  very  little,  and  that 
very  few  things  have  been  hearkened  to,  that  have  been  proposed 
by  me,  but  contradicted  eo  nomine^  because  they  were  proposed 
byme.     I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordships,  to  remember  the 
office  and  trust  I  had  for  seven  years,  in  which  discharge  of  my 
duty,  I  was  obliged  to  stop  and  obstruct  many  uien's  pretensions, 
and  refused  to  set  the  seal  to  many  men's  pardons,  and  their  grants, 
which  would  have  been  profitable  to  them,  which  procured  them, 
and  many  whereof,  upon  my  representation  to  his  majesty,  were 
for  iever  stopped  ;  which  naturally  >  hath  caused  many  enemies  to 
me ;  and  my  frequently  concurring,  upon  the  desires  of  my  late 
Lord  Treasurer  (with  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  have  along  and 
faithful  f];iendsbip  to  his  death)  in  representing  several  excesses- and 
exorbitances,  the  yearly  issues  sq  far  extseeding  the  Tovenue,  pro- 
Yoked  many  persons  concerned,  of  great  power  and  credit,  to  do 
me  ail  the  ill  offices. they  could;  and  yet,  I  Ynay  faithfully  say,  I 
never  meddled  with  any  part  of  the  revenue,  or  the  admitfistratk^n 
of  it,  but  wh^n  I  was  desired,  by  the'late  Lord  Treasurer,  to  gi?e 
him  my  assistance  and  advice,  having  had  the  honour  to  serve  the 
Crown,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whick  was,  ior  the  most 
part,  in  his  majesty' Sv  presence ;  nor  have  I  been,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, concerned,  in  point  of  profit,  in  letting  any  part  of  Ms  ma- 
jesty's revenue,  nor  have  ever  treatfed,  or  debated  it,  but  in  his 
majesty's  presence,  in  which  my  opinion  concurred  always  witit  the 
m^jjor  part  of  the  council  J  all  which,  Opon  examb^tiion,  wUl  b« 
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made  matiifest  to  your  lordships,  how  ranch  soever  my  integrity  is 
blasted,  by  the  malice  of  those,  -who,  I  am  confident,  do  not  be- 
lieve  themselves ;  nor  have  I,  in  all  my  treaties,  otherwise  received 
the  value  of  one  shilling,,  from  all  the  kings  and  princes  in  the 
vorld,  except  the  book  of  the  Louvre,  sent  by  the  Chancellor  of 
France,  by  the  king's  directipn,  but  from  m"y  own  master,  to 
•whose  intire  service,  and  to  the  good  and  welfare  of  my  country, 
no  man's  heart  was  ever  more  devotsd.  This  being  my  present 
condition,  I  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordships  to  retain.^ 
favourable  opinion  of  me,  and  believe  me  to  be  innocent  from  those 
foul  aspersions,  until  the  contrary  shall  be  proved,  which^  I  am 
sure,  can  never  be,  by  any  man  worthy  to  be  believed ;  and  since 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  diflFerence  between  the  two  houses, 
in  the  present  debate,  with  the  power  and  malice  of  my  enemies, 
.  who  give  out,  they  shall  prevail  with  his  majesty  to  prorogue,  or 
dissolve  the  parliament  in  displeasure  (and  threaten  to  'expose  mQ> 
to  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  people)  may  make  me  to  be  looked  up- 
on, as  the  cause  which  obstructs  the  king's  service,  and  the  unity 
and  peace  of  the  kingdom  :  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordships, 
that  I  may  not  forfeit  your  lordship's  favour  and  protection,  by 
.withdrawing  myself  from  so  powerful  a  prosecution,  in  hopes  I 
may  be  able,  by  such  withdrawing,  hereafter  to  appear,  and  make 
my  defence,  when  his  majesty's  justice,  to  which  I  shall  always 
tubmit,  may  not  be  obstructed,  or  controuled,  by  the  power  and 
malice  of  those,  who  have  sworn  my  destruction. 

Exit  Clarendon. 
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/^F  all  the  sins,  that  the  children  of  men  are  guilty  of,  there  is 
^-^  none,  that  our  corrupt  natures  are  more  fUGlioable  unto, 
than  that  of  idolatry;  a  sin,  that  may  be  towards  men,  as  well  as 
other  creatures,  and  things :  for,  as  that  which  a  man  unmeasu. 
rably  relibs,  and  sets  his  heart  upon,  is  called  his  God,  even  as 
that  which  he  falls  down  before  and  worshipeih  ;  so, '  when  one 
hath  the  person  of  another  in  an  excess  of  admiration,  whether  for 
greatness,  or  richness,  kc.  which  we  are  subject  to  adore,  we  ans 
said  to  idolise  him ;  and  therefore,  the  ^is«  Venetiiins,  who,  of 
all  ni£n^  are  nvost  jealous  of  their  liberty,  conisidcririg  th  it,  as  the 
nature  of  man  is  not  prone  to  any  thing  more  than  the  adoration  of 
men,  so  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  freedom,  have,  for  pre<^ 
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Tenting  the  mischiefs  of  it,  made  it  unlawful,  eren  sotnnch  as  to 
mourn  for  their  duke  at  his  death :  Intimating  thereby,  that  their 
felicity  and  safety  depends  not  upon  the  uncertain  thread  of  any 
one  man*is  life,  but  upon  the  yertue  of  their  good  laws,  and  or- 
ders, well  executed,  and  that  they  can  never  want  virtuous  per- 
sons to  succeed.  And  how  do  such  principles  in  men,  led  by  little 
more  than  morality,  reprove  those,  who  have  a  great  measure  of 
gospel-light,  for  their  senseless  excess,  in  their  adoring  the  ^mem- 
■brance  of  Cromwell  ?  For  as  the  objects  of  idolatry  are  mistaken 
creatures,  or  things,  proceeding  sometimes  from  self-lore,  as  well 
as  other  causes,  so  the  undeserved  approbation,  and  applause,  that 
Cromwell's  memory  seems  to  have  with  his  adherents,  amounting 
to  little  less,  than  the  idolising  of  him,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
product  of  an  excessive  veneration  of  greatness,  and  a  selfish  par- 
tiality towards  him ;  for '  that,  the  more  honour  is  given  to  him, 
the  more  praise  they  think  will  consequently  redound  to  them,  who 
were  his  favourites ;  and  they,  fortify  themselves  herein,  with  the 
credit,  they  say,  he  hath  abroad,  though  there  is  little  in  that, 
becalise  the  opinion,  that  strangers  have  of  him,  may  well  be  put 
upon  the  account  of  their  ignorance,  in  the  afiairs  of  England, 
which  travellers  do  find  to  be  so  great,  even  amongst  ministers  of 
state,  as  is  to  be  admired.  And  now,  as  this  error  in  idolising 
Oliver  hath  two  moral  evils  in  it  (besides  the  sin  in  itself:)  The 
one  a  reflexion  upon  the  present  times,  as  if  the  former  were  bet- 
ter than  these ;  and  the  other,  the  unjust  defrauding  the  long-par- 
)iamei|t  of  that,  which  is  due  to  them,  to  give  it  idolatrously  to 
him, ^^o  whom  it  doth  not  belong;  I  esteem  it  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  me  to  discover  the  mistake.  I  am  not  insensible,  that  I  shall, 
by  this,  draw  the  envy  of  those  upon  me,  who,  being  jealous  of 
their  honour,  will  be  angry  for  touching  them  in  their  Diana;* 
but,  knowing  myself  clear  from  the  vices  of  envying  virtue  in  any, 
how  contrary  soever  he  may  be  to  me  in  judgment,  as  well  as  from 
^b^ing  unwilling  to  allow  every  one  their  due  commendations,  I  will 
<€ast  myself  upon  Providence,  for  the  success  of  this  paper ;  and 
In  reference  to  Cromwell's  government,  and  the  present  times,  make 
some  observations  relating  to  both,  and,  In  order  thereunto^ 
shew. 

First,  That  the  original  cause  of  the  low  condition  that  we  are 
now  (in  relation  to  trade)  reduced  unto,  had  its  beginning  in  01i« 
Ver's  time,  and  the  foundations  of  it,  laid  either  by  his  ignorant 
mistaking  the  interest  of  this  kingdom,  or  wilfully  doing  it,  for  the 
advancement  of  hist  own  particular  interest. 

Secondly,  That  his  time,  for  the  short  continuance,  had  as  much 
of  oppression,  and  injustice,  as  any  former  times. 

Thirdly  and  Jjastly,  That  he  never,  in  his  latter  days,  valued  ei- 
ther honour  or  honesty,  when  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  admired  in  him  (though  so 
mn<;h  idolised)  bat  that  the  partiality  of  the  urorld  should  mak% 
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Mm  so  great  a  fayoarite  of  ignorauce,  and  forgetfalness,  as^hd 
seems  to  be. 

When  this  late  Tyrant,  or  Protector  (as  isome  calls  hini)  turned 
out  the  long-parliament,  the  kingdom  was  arrlTed  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  trade,  ^wealth,  and  honour,  that  it,  in  any  age,  ever  yet 
knew.  The  trade  appeared,  by  the  great  sums,  offered  then  for  the 
customs  and  excise,  nine-hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  being, 
refused.  The  riches  of  t^re  natioii  shewed  itself,  in  the  high  value 
that  land  and  all  our  native  commodities  bore,  which  are  tha  ccr« 
tain  marks  of  opnlency.  Our  honour  was  made  known  to  all  the 
'world,  by  a  conquering  navy,  which  had  brought  the  proud  Hol- 
landers upon  their  knees,  to  beg  peace  of  us,  upon  our  own  con. 
ditions,  keeping  all  other  nations  in  awe.  And  besides  these  ^d^ 
Tantages,  the  publick  stock  was  fiye-hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
ready  money,  the  value  of  seven-hutidred  thousand  pounds  in  stores, 
and  the  whole  army  in  advance,  some  four,  and  none  under  two 
months  ;  so  that,  though  there  might  be  a  debt  of  near  five-thou* 
sand  pounds  upon  the  kingdom,  he  met  with  above  twice  the  rahia 
in  lieu  of  it. 

The  nation  being  in  this  flourishing  and  formidable  posture, 
Cromwell  began  his  usurpation,  upon  the  greatest  advantages  ima. 
ginable,  having  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  peace,  ai)d  profitably 
leagues,  in  what  manner  he  had  pleased  with  all  our  neighbours, 
every  one  courting  us  then,  and  being  ambitious  of  the  friendship 
of  England ;  but,  as  if  the  Lord  had  infatuated,  and  deprived  him 
of  common  sense  and  reason,  he  neglected  all  our  golden  oppdrtu- 
nities,  misimproved  the  victory,  God  had  given  us  over  the  United 
Netherlands,  making  peace  (without  ever  striking  a  stroke)  so 
soon 'as  ever  things  came  into  his  hands,  upon  equal  terms  with 
them:  And  immediately  after,  contrary  to  our  interest,  made  an 
unjust  war  with  Spain,  and  an  im politick  league  with  France, 
bringing  the  first  thereby  under,  and  making  the  latter  toO  great 
for  Christendom ;  and  by  that  means  broke  the  balance  betwixt  th» 
two  ccowns  of  Spain,  and  France,  which  his  predecessors,  tha 
long- parliament,  had  always  wisely  preserved. 

In  this  dishonest  war  with  Spain,  he  pretended,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  impose  a  belief  upon  the  world,  that  he  had  nothing  in  his 
eye,  but  the  advancement  of  the  protcstant  cause,-  and  the  honour 
of  this  nation ;  but  his  pretences  were  either  fraudu,lent,  or  he  was 
ignorant  in  foreign  affairs  (as  1  am  apt  to  think,  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  too  much  knowledge  in  them.)  For  he  that  had  known 
any  thing  of  the  temper  of  the  popish  prelacy,  and  the  French- 
court-policies,  eould  not  but  see,  that  the  way  to  increase,  or  pre. 
serve  the  reformed  interest  in  France,  was  by  rendering -the  pro- 
testants  of  necessary  use  to  their  king,  for  that,  longer  than  they 
■were  so,  they  could  not  be  free  from  persecution;  and  that  ,thik 
i^ay  to  render  them  so,  was  by  keeping  the  balance  betwixt  Spain 
and  France  even,  as  that,  which  would  consequentiy  make  them, 
useful  to  their  king  t  But  by  overthrowing  the  balance  in  his  war 
with  Spain,  and  joining  with  France,  he  freed  thb  French  kio^ 
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from  his  fears  of  Spain,  enabled  him  to  subdue  all  factions  at  home, 
and  thereby  to  bring  himself  into  a  condition  of  not  standing  in 
need  of  any  of  them  ;  and  from  thence  hath  proceeded  the  perse, 
cution  that  hath  since  been,  and  still  is,*  in  that  na lion,  against 
the  reformed  there ;  so  that  Oliver,  instead  mi  ad¥ancing  the  re. 
formed  interest,  hath,  by  an  error  in  his  politicki,  been  the  author 
of  destroying  it. 

The  honour  and  advantage  he  propounded  to  this  nation,  in  bis 
pulling  down  of  Spain,  had  as  ill  a  foundation.  For  if  true,  as 
-was  said,  that  we  were  to  haTc  had  Ostend  and  Newport,  as  well 
as  Dunkirk  (when  we. could  §ct  them)  they  bore  no  proportion, 
in  any  kind,  to  all  the  re&t  of  the  king  of  Spain's  European  domi^ 
nions,  which  must  necessarily  have  fallen  to  the  French  king's 
share,  because  of  their  joining  and  nearness  to  him,  and  remote- 
ness from  us,  and  the  increasing  the  greatness  of  so  near  a  neigh, 
boiir  must  have  increased  our  future  dangers. 

But  this  man,  who,  through  ignorance,  is  so  strangely  cried  up 
in  the  world,  was  not  guilty  of  this  error  in  state  only,  but  com- 
mitted as  great  a  solecism,  in  his  designing  the  outing  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  and  setting  up  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  For  had  the 
Swedes  but  got  Copenhagen  (as  in  all  probability,  had  Oliver  lu 
Ted,  they  would  have  done)  they  had  wanted  nothing  of  conse. 
(juence,  but  the  cities  of  Lubeck  and  Dantzick  (which,  by  their 
then  potency,  they  would  easily  have  gained)  of  being  masters  of 
the  wliole  Baltick  Sea,  on  both  sides,  from  the  Sound  or 
Mouth  dowu  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  by  which,  together  with  all 
Denmark^  Norway,  and  the  Danes  part  of  Ilolstein,  which  would 
consequently  have  been  theirs  (they  then  having,  as  they  still* 
have,,  the  land  of  Bremen)  there  would  have  been  nothing,  but 
the  small  counties  of  Ouldcnburgh  and  East-Friezland,  which 
would  easily  have  fallen  into  their  mouths,  betwixt  them  and  the 
United  Netherlands,  whereby  Swedeu  would  on  the  one  side,  to 
the  north  and  north-east,  have,  been  as  great,  as  France  on  the 
other,  to  the  south  and  south-west;  and  they  two,  able  to  have 
divided  the  western  empire  betwixt  them. 

And  whereas  it  had  in  all  ages  been  the  policy  of  the  Northern 
States  and  Potentates,  to  keep  the  dominion  of  the  Baltick  Seadi. 
.Tided  among  several  petty  princes  and  states,  that  no  one  might  be 
sole  .master  of  it ;  because,  otherwise,  most  of  the  necessary  com- 
j  modities  for  shipping,  coming  from  thence  and  Norway,  any  one 
lord  of  the  whole  might  lay  up  the  shipping  of  Europe,  by  the 
walls,  in  shutting  only  of  his  ports,  and  denying  the  commodi- 
ties Of  his  cbuntry  to  other  states.  Cromwell,  contrary  to  this 
wise  maxim,  endeavoured  to  put  the  whole  Baltick  Sea  into  the 
Swedes  hands,  and  undoubtedly  had  (though,  I  suppose,  igno. 
rantly)  done  it,  if  his  death  had  not  given  them  that  succeeded 
him,  the  long-parliaraent,  an  opportunity  of  prudently  preventing 
it :  For,  if  he  had  understood  the  importance  of  the  Baltick  Sea 
to  this  nation^  he^ould  not  have  been  so  Impolitick^  a$  to  have 

.    *  In  the  year  1058. 
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projected  so  dangeroui  actesi^^  against  his  new  Utopia,*  as  gWiii|^ 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  it  to  any  orte  prince.  I  am  not  igno- 
rant, that  this  error  is  encased,  by  pretending  that  \te  were  to  haro 
had  £lsinore  and  Oonenburg  Castle  (the  ^mt^  the  town,  upon  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  Baltick^  called  the  Sonnd,  where  all  ships 
ride,  and  pay  toll  to  the  king*  of  Denmark ;  and  the  latter,  the 
fortress,  that  defends  both  town  and  stiips)  hy  which  we  shovid 
bare  been  masters  of  the  Sound,  and  consequenlity  of  the  Baltick ; 
bat  they  that  km^w  those  countries,  and  how  great  a  prince  the 
Swede  would  have  been,  had  he  obtained  all  the  rest ;  bemdes, 
these  two  baables  must  confess,  we  shonk)  have  been  at  his  devo- 
tion, itk  our  holding  of  any  thing  in  htscOnntries:  And  further,  it 
the  dangeroua  consequence  of  setting  up  so  great  a  prftoce  had  not 
been  in  the  case,  it  had  been  against  the  interest  of  England,  to 
bave  had  an  obligation  upon  tis,  to  maintain  places  so  remote, 
against  the  enmity  of  many  states  and  princes ;  and  that  for  these* 
reasons : 

First,  beeansc  tho  Ordinary  tolls  of  the  Sound  woold  not  have 
defrayed  half  the  charge,  and,  to  hare  taken  more  than  the  ordi- 
ivary  tolls,  We  could  n^of  have  done,  without  drawing  a  general 
quarrel  upon  U6,>  from  most  of  the  prince»  and  states  of  the  northc- 
em  parts  of  Europe. 

S^ondly,  because  the  experience  of  all  former  times  sheweth 
us,  that  foreign  acquisitions  have  ever  been  chargeable  and  preju- 
didal  to  the  people  of  England,  as  Sir  Robert  Cotton  mak^  it 
clearly  appear.  That  not  only  all  those  pieces  of  France,  which 
belonged  to  us  by  rightful  succession,  but  also  those  we.  held  by 
conquest,  were  always  great  burthens  to  onr  nation,  and  cause  of 
much  poverty  and  misery  to  the  people.  And  it  is  not  our  case 
alone,  to  be  the  worse  for  conquests  (though  more  ours,  than 
other  coufitries,  because  of  the  charge  and  uncertainty  of  the  winds 
and  weather,  in  the  transportation  of  succours  and  relief  by  sea ; 
which  contiguous  territories,  which  are  upon  the  Main,  are  not 
subject  to)  but  the  case  also  of  (I  think  I  may  say)  all  other  king- 
doms. Id  France  their  burthens  and  oppressions  ha^e  grown  in 
all  ages,  with  the  greatness  of  their  kings :  Nay,  even  after  their 
last  peace  with  Spain,  by  which  they  had  given  them  peace  with  all 
the  world,  besides  many  places  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and 
Catalonia,  to  boot :  Upon  which  the  poor  people  promised  them- 
selves, though  vainly,  iin  unquestionable  abatement  of  taxes;  in- 
sCead  of  that,  they  found  their  pressures  increased  daily,  and  their 
Iwng,  though  ov«rgrownly  great  and  rich,  himself,  yet  the  people 
^  so  poor,  that  thousands  are  said  to  die  in  a  plentiful  year,  for  want 
of  bread  to  their  water,  nothing  being  free  there,  but  fresh  water 
and  air  :  For,  except  in  some  few  privileged  places,  wherever  they 
have  the  cbnveniency  by  their  situation  of  sea- water  (lest*  they 
should  make  use  of  the  benc&t  of  that,  which  God  and  nature  hath 
giTcn  them,  forsaving  the  charge  of  salt)  every  family  h  forced  to 
take  so  much  salt  of  the  king,  at  his  own  rate  (which  is  above  ten 

*  M«aniiif  his  «wn  new  sort  of  goveraneat.    , 
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times  the  price  it  is  sold  for  to  strangers,  for  tiantportatioD)  as  is 
judged  they  may  spend  in  a  year ;  the  Lord  deliTer  all  other  coun- 
tries from  their  example.  In  Sweden9.tiiat  king,  court^  and  their 
military  officers  are  the  better  for  their  conquests  in  GermAy, 
Denmark,  Russia,  and  some  places  andently  belonging  to  Poland; 
biit  the  commons  the  worse:  Spain  is  undone,  by  the  great  num. 
ber  of  peopie  sent  thence  to  the  West-Indies,  which  hath  depopu« 
lated  the  country,  France  reaping  more  benefit  by  keeping  their 
people  at  home  to  manufactures,  than  Spain  doth  by  sliding  theirs 
abroad  for  silver  and  gold ;  and  now,  though  by  these  instances  it 
may  appear  to  be  the  interest  of  the  people  of  other  nations,  as 
^nrdl  as  ours,  to  live  in  peace,  without  coveting  additions;  yet 
it  is  pi  ore  4wr  true  interest,  because,  by  reason  of  our  situaplion, 
we  have  no  need  of  foreign  frontier  towns,  our  ships,  well  ordered, 
being  better  than  other  princes  bordering  garisons,  than  any  other 
kingdoms,  to  neglect  especially  European  acquisitions,  and  colo« 
nies,  and  apply  ourselves, 

l^irst,  to  the  improving  of  our  own  land,  of  which  we  have 
more  than  we  have  people  to  manage. 

Secondly,  to  the  increasing  our  home  and  forefgn  trades,  for 
which  we  have  natural  advantages  above  any  other  nation. 

Thirdly  and  Lastly,  by  our  strength,  wjiich  trade  will  increase. 
To  make  use  of  it,  together  with  the  helps  that  God  and  nature 
bath  given  us  in  our  situation,  and  otherwise,  in  keeping  the  ba« 
lance  amongst  our  neighbours.  For,  if  the  province  of  Holland, 
'which  is  but  fourth undred^thousand  acres  of  profitable  ground,  is,. 
by  the  benefit  of  trade,  able  to  do  so  much  as  we  experienced  the 
last  war,  what  might  wc  do,  if  trade  were  improved,  who  have 
'  miich  jnore  advantages  for  it,  than  they  have.  I  ascribe  Wjiat  was 
done  by  the  Netherlands,  in  the  late  war,  to  the  province  of  Hol- 
land ;  because  that,  though  the  provinces  are  seven  in  number,. 
Holland's  due  proportion  of  all  charges  is  584?  in  a  hundred,  to 
all  the  others  41f ,  of  which  4Iy,  Holland  gets  little  more  than  20 
honestly  paid' them,  insomuch  that  it  alone  may  be  reckoned  to 
bear  four  fifths  in  a  hundred,  to  one  fifth  that  aill  the  other  six 
bear;  and  how  prodigious  a  thing  is  it,  that  Holland,  no  big^r 
than  as  before-mentioned,  should  be  able  to  coap  with 'England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and,  that,  though  their  charges  in  the  late 
war  was  abundantly  greater  than  ours,  yet^  by  their  good  manage- 
ment, to  be  so  little  the  worse  for  it,>s,  sU  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  to  have  their  credit  so  high,  that  they  could  bave  commanded 
what  money  they  had  pleased  at  three  in  the  hundrcSd,  and  all  this 
by  the  meer  additional  benefit  of  trade  and  good  order;  and  how 
by  Cromwell's  indiscreet  neglecting  of  trade,  and  choosing  war, 
when  he  was  in  peace,  did  he  miss  the  true  interest  of  England,  as, 
by  his  ill-founded  designs,  be  did  (he  interest  of  the  reformed  reli* 
gion.  For,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  unjust  invasion  of  the  Spa^ 
nish  territories  in  the  Weirt-Indi^  (as  God  seldom  prospereth  dis- 
honest undertakings)  it  being  intended  for  a  state  acquisition,  the 
benefit  would  not  have  been  diffusivey  but  chiefly  to  himself  and, 
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fcToariiet,  and  prejudicial  to  the  people  in  general,  thongb,  at  tlie 
cxpence  of,  their  substance,  the  acquests  would  haTe  been  made. 
For,  ^ad  he  met  with  so  much  success  in  the  gaining  those  coon« 
tries,  and  in  them,  that  plenty  of  gold  and  silver  as  he  Tainlj  ho* 
ped  for,  we  should  hare  been  as  unhappy  in  them  (in  the  depopn« 
lating  of  onr  countries,  by  the  loss  of  Uie  multitude  of  people  that 
must  hare  been  sent  thithet,  and  in  impoTerishing  our  nations  by 
the  Tast  charges  of  a  continual  war)  as  Spain  is,  and  to  no  other 
end,  than,  the  making  of  him  only  rich,  able  to  inslatc  the  remain*  ' 
ing  people,  and  to  make  himself  absolute  oTcr  them ;  for  the  pro* 
Tenting  of  which,  ip  such  tyrants  as  Cromwell,  surely  Moses  had 
an  eye,  when  he  said  that  they  should  not  greatly  multiply  silrer 
and  gold.  And  thur,  as  Cromw^ell's  designs  must,  to  an  impartial 
jndgmait,  appear  to  have  been  laid,  some  dishonestly,  others  impo* 
Ittickly,  and  all  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  kingdom,  so  the 
issue  of  them  was  damageable  to  the  people  of  England ;  As, 

First,  in  his  sudden  making  a  peace  with  Holland,  so  soon  as  he 
got  the  gorernment,  without  those  advantages  for  trade,  as  they 
who  beat  them  did  intend  to  hare  had^  as  their  due,  and  just  satis* 
faction  for  their  charges  in  the  war.  * 

Secondly,  in  his  war  with  Spain ;  by  the  loss  of  that  beneficial 
trade  to  our  nation,  and  giving  it  to  the  Hollanders,  by  whose 
hands  we  drdve,  during  the  war,  the  greatest  part  of  that  trade^ 
which  we  had  of  it,  with  twenty-fire  in  the  hundred  profit  to  them^ 
and  as  much  loss  to  us. 

Thirdly,  by  our  loss,  in  that  war  with  Spain,  of  1500  English 
ships,  accprding  as  was  reported  to  that  assembly,  called  Richajrd'i 
parliament. 

Fourthly,  in  the  disgraeefullest  defeat  at  Hispaniola,  that  erer 
this  kingdom  suffered  in  any  age  or  time. 

.  Fifthly  and  Lastly,  in  spending  the  great  publick  stock  ho 
found,  and  yet  leaving  a  vast  debt  upon  the  kingdom,  as  appeared 
by  the  accounts  brought  into  Richard^s  assembly ;  which  had,  I  be* ' 
lieve,  bepn  yet  much  higher,  but  that  they,  who  under  him  mana* 
ged  the  affairs,  were  a  sort  of  people,  who  had  been  long  disciplined, 
before  his  time,  to  a  principle  of  frugality,  and  against  cheatifig; 
though  at  cousening  the  poorer  people,  for  their  masters  benefit, 
some  of  them  were  grown  as  dexterous,  as  if  they  had  been  bred  in 
the  court  of  Spain.  For,  besides  imposing  Richard  upon  the  peo* 
pie,  after  his  father's  death,  by  a  forged  til^e,  according  to  the  very 
law  they  took  to  be  in  being,  when,  by  his  assembly,  they  were 
ordered  to  bring  in  an  account  of  the  receipts,  and  payments  of  the 
kingdom ;  they  made  above  sixty.thousand  poinds  spent  in  Intel- 
Jigence,  whereas  it  cost  not  above  three  or  four-thousand  at  most; 
and,  calculating  the  rest  by  these,  it  may  well  be  concluded,  tl\at 
they  were  expert  in  their  trades. 

It  is  confessed,  that  Oliver's  peace  and  league  with  France  was 
upon  honourable  articles;  but,  as  the  totteripg  affairs  of  France 
then  stood,  much  more  could  not  have  been  sooner  asked,  than 
had.   For  Mazarin,  being  a  man  of  a  large  and  subtle  wit,  appre* 
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kending  the  greatness  of  England  at  tiiat  time,  irbicfa  Iras  theft 
dreadful  to  the  world,  and  the  yast  advantages  France  woold  have 
ia  puIHng  down,  by  their  help,  of  Spain,  granted  him,  not  only 
any  thing  for  the  present  that  he  demanded^  but  disregarded  also 
CTea  his  patty's  making  their  boasts  of  the  awe  he  had  him  under : 
considering,  that  when  Cromwell  had  helped  him  to  do  his  work, 
in  bringing  vnder  the  house  of  Austria,  and  therein  casting  the  ba^ 
ianee  of  Christendom  on  his  side,  he  should  afterwards  have  leisure 
to  recoTer  what  then  be  seemed  to  part  with*  Add  though  nothing 
is  more  ordinary,  than  to  hear  men  brag,  how  Olhrer  yapoured 
over  France,  I  do  esteem  Mazarin's  complying  with  him,  for  his 
own  ends,  to  be  the  chief  piece  of  all  his  mmistry ;  for,  by  that 
means  only,  and  no  other,  is  his  master  become  so  great  at  this 
day,  that  no  factions  at  home  can  disturb  his  peace,  nor  powers 
abroad  frigl^ten  him.  Which  is  more  than  any  king  of  France, 
since  Charles  the  Great,  could  say:  And,  when  his  neighbour  na. 
ttons  have,  too  late  I  fear,  experienced  his  greatness,  they  will  find 
canse  to  curse  the  ignorance  of  Oliver's  politicks ;  and  therefore, 
when  a  true  measure  is  taken  of  Cromwell,  the  approbation,  that 
he  hath  in  the  world,  will  not  be  found  to  have  its  foundation  ia 
sense,  or  reason,  but'  proceeding  from  ignorance  and  atheism : 
From  ignorance,  in  those  that  take  all  that  was  done  by  him,  as  a 
servant,  and  whilst  under  the  direction  of  better  heads  than  his 
own,  to  be  done  by  him  alone;  and  from  aliieism,  in  those  that 
think  every  thing  lawful  that  a  man  doth,  if  it  succeed  to  his  ad- 
van^cement.  But  they  that  shall  take  an  impartial  view  of  his  ac- 
tions^ whilst  he  was  a  single  person  *,  and  at  liberty  to  make  use 
of  his  own  parts  without  controul,  will  find  nothing  worthy  com« 
mendations,  but  cause  enough  from  thence  to  observe,  that  the  wis. 
dom  of  his  masters,  and  not  his.  oWn,  must  have  been  that  by 
which  he  £rst  moved ;  and  to  attribute  his  former  performances, 
whilst  a  servant,  as  is  truly  due,  to  the  judgment  and  subtlety  of 
the  long. parliament^  under  whose  conduct  and  command  he  was< 
And  now,  from  Cromwell's  neglecting  to  live  in  peace,  as,  if  he 
had  pleased,  he  might  have  done  with  all'  the  world,  to  the  great 
inrichingof  this  nation:  The  improvement  of  our  victory  over 
Holland  in  bis  peace  with  them ;.  his  being  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
our  Spanish  trade,  during  all  his  time;  of  the  loss  of  1500  E)ng. 
lish  ships  in  that  war ;  besides,  by  it  bre^iking  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope;  of  the  expence  of  the  publick  stock  and  stores  he  fdund, 
with  the  contracting  a  debt  of  nineteen-hundred. thousand  pounds, 
according  to  his  own  account  (which,  for  aught  I  know,  he  left 
behind  him,  but  am  apt  to  think  the  debt  was  not  altogether  so 
great,  though  made  so  to  his  son  Richard's  assembly,  as  a  means 
to  get  the  more  money  from  the  poorer  peoplet)  And  lastly,  of 
the  dishonourable  overthrow  we  met  with  at  Hispaniola.  it  may 
be  well  concluded,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  want 
of  trade^  to  what  we  formerly  en  joyed ;  and  that  the  reason,  whf 
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bis  miscarriages  vere  not  sooner  uader  obserTation,  is,  becausie  our 
■tock  of  wealth  and  honour,  at  his  coming-  to  the  goTernment,  be* 
tng  then  unspeakably  great,  stifled  their  appearanpe,  until,  having 
unce  had  some  unhappy  additional  losses,  they  are  now  become  ' 
discernible  as  first  losses,  to  a  merchant,  who  concealedly  bears  up- 
under  them,  are  afterwards  discovered  by  the  addition  of  second 
losses,  that  sink  him.  When  I  contemplate  these  great  failingSi 
I  cannot  biit  apprehend  the  sad  condition  any  people  are  in, 
whose  governor  drives  on  a  distinct  contrary  interest  to  theirs  $ 
for,  doubtless,  Cromwell's  over-weening  care  to  secure  his  partis 
cular  interest,  against  his  majesty,  then  abroad,  and  the  long-par. 
liament,  whom  he  had  turned  out,  with  a  prodigious  ambition  of 
acquiring  a  glorious  name -in  the  world,  carried  him  on  to  all  hii 
mistakes  and  absurdities,  to  the  irreparable  loss  and  damage  of  this 
famous  kingdom. 

To  prove  the  second  assertion,  that  Oliver's  time  was  full  of  op- 
pression and  injustice,  I  shall  but  instance  in  a  few  of  many  pasw 
ticulars,  and  begin  with  John  Lilbnrne ;  not  that  1  think  him,  ia 
any  kind,  one  that  deserved  favour  or  respect,  but  that  equal  jus^ 
ticeis  due  to  the  worst  as  well  as  best  men,  and  that  he  comes  firat 
in  order  of  time. 

1.  John,  in  1646,  was,  by  order  of  the  then  Parliament,  tried 
for  his  life,  with  an  intent,  I  believe,  of  taking  him  away ;  but,  the 
jury  not  finding  him  guilty,  he  was  immediately,  according  to  law, 
generously  set  at  liberty- by  those,  that  had  quarrel  enough  against 
him.  This  example  in  the  parliament  of  keeping  to  the  laws  ill 
the  case  of  one,  who  was  a  professed  implacable  enemy  to  them, 
ought  to  have  been  copied  by  Cromwell ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
eliew  that  there  was  a  dijference  betwixt  him  and  his  predecessor 
(the  long.parlian)ent's)  principles,  when  the  law  had  again ^  upon 
a  second  tryai,  occasioned  by  Oliver,  cleared  Lilburne,  the  parlia- 
ment's submitting  to  the  law  was  no  example  to  him:  For,  coa« 
trary  to  law,  he  kept  him  in  prison,. until  ho  was  so  far  spent  in  a 
consumption,  that  he  only  turned  him  out  to  die. 

Sdly,  Mr.  Coney's  case  is  so  notorious,  that  it  needs  little  more 
than  naming.  lie  was  a  prisoner  at  Cromneirs  suit,  and  being 
brought  to  the  King's  Bench  bar,  by  a  Habeas  Corpus,  had  his 
council  taken  from  the  bar,  and  sent  ta  the  Tower,  for  no  other 
reason^  than  the  pleading  of  their  client's  cause;  an  act  of  violence, 
that,  I  believe,  the^whole  story  of  illngland  doth  not  parallel. 

3dly,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  above  any  one  person,  was  the  author  of 
Oliver's  advancement,  and  did  so  long  and  cordially  espouse  his 
interest,  that  he  prejudiced  himself,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  by  it ; 
yet  so  ungrateful  was  this' monster  of  ingratitude,  that  he  studied 
to  destroy  him,  both  in  life  and  estate ^  because  he  could  hot  ad- 
here to  him  in  his  perjury  and  falseness.  The  occasion  he  took 
was  this  ;  He,*  appointing  a  publick  day  of  humiliation,  and  seek-, 
ing  of  God  for  him,  invited  all  God*s  people  in  his  declaration,  ta 
offer  him  their  advice  in  the  weighty  affairs  then  upon  his  shoul* 
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derSk  Sir  Henrj,  taking  a  tise  from  hence,  offered  liis  adfkebjr 
a  treatise,  called  ^  The  Healing  Question' :  But  Cromwell,  angry  at 
ti^eing  taken  at  his  word^  seized,  imprisoned,  and  endeavoured  to 
proceed  further  against  him,  for  doing  only  what  he  had  inyited 
him  to  do;  and  some  may  think,  that  Sir  Henry  suffered  justly, 
for  haying  known  him  so  long,  and  yet  would  trust  to  any  thing 
he  said. 

4thly,  In  Richard's- assembly,  certain  prisoners  in  the  Tower, 
under  the  then  lieutenant,  and  some  sent  thence  to  Jersey,  and 
other  places  beyond  the  sea,  complained  of  false  imprisonment 
The  jailor  was  sent  for,  and  being  required  to  shew  by  what  aJitho- 
rity  he  kept  those  persons  in  hold,  produce th  a  paper  all  under 
•  Oliyer's  own  band,  as  foUoweth:  ^^ir,  I  pray  you  seize  such  and 
auch  persons,  and  all  others,  whom,  you  shall  judge  dangerous  men; 
do  it  quickly,  and  you  shall  have  a  warrant,  after  you  have  done.' 
The  nature  of  this  warrant  was,  by  Richard's  assembly,  debated, 
and  having  first  Richard's  own  council's  opinion  in  the  case,  as 
Serjeant  Maynard,  &c.  they  toted  the  commitment  of  the  com- 
plaints to  be  illegal,  unjust,  and  tyrannical ;  and  that,  first,  because 
the  warrant,  by  which  they  were  committed,  was  under  the  hand 
of  the  then  (as  they  called  him)  chief  magistrate^  who,  by  law, 
ought  not  to  commit  any  by  his  own  warrant.  Secondly,  because 
no  cause  was  shewn  in  the  warrant.  And,  Thirdly,  in  the  case 
of  those  sent  out  of  the  reach  of  a  Habeas  Corpus,  which  in  law  is 
a  banishment,  because  no  Englishman  ought  to  be  banished  by  any 
less  authority  than  an  act  of  parliament.  And  therefore,  for  these 
reasons,  they  Toted  farther,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  set  at  li- 
berty without  paying  any  fees,  or  charges,  but  the  turning  out, 
and  punishing  the  lieutenant  by  the  assembly  (for  obeying  so  un* 
just  a  warrant)  was  preyented  by  their  sudden  dissolution. 

6thly,  The  tyranny,  in  the  decimating  a  party  restored  to  com- 
mon privileges  with  all  others,  and  the  publick  faith  given  for  it, 
by  a  law  made  to  that  end,  by  the  then  powers  in  being,  is  suffici- 
ently shewed  in  the  mentioning  of  it,  only  there  is  this  aggravating 
circumstance  in  it:  That  Cromwell,  who  was  the  principal  person 
in  procuring  that  law,  when  he  thought  it  for  his  advantage  not 
to  keep  it,  was  the  only  man  for  breaking  it.  But  to  the  honour 
of  his  first  assembly,  next  following,  it  may  be  remembered,  that 
they  no  sooner  came  together,  than,  like  true  Englishmen, "^wbo 
arc  always  jealous  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  they 
damned  the  act  of  decimation  as  an  unjust  and  wicked  breach  of 
faith. 

The  third  assertion  of  Cromwell's  knowing  no  honesty,  where 
h^  thought  his  particular  interest  was  concerned,  ismad^  good; 
First,  (tho'  therein  he  mistook  his  interest)  in  his  odious  and  un- 
just war  with  Spain,  without*  the  least  provocations,  mcerjy  out  of 
an  ambitious  and  covetous  design  of  robbing  that  prince  of  his  sil« 
Ter  and  gold  mines;  and  because  he  judged  it  for  his  credit  to  dis- 
guise his  unlawful  desires,  he  proceeded  in  it,  by  employing  his 
creatures  in  the  city,  to  draw  the  merchants  to  complain  of  inju- 
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fka  done  them  by  Spain,  and  to- petition  for  reparations;  but,  bjr 
a  cross  providence,  his  proj.  ct  had  a  contrary  success ;  for,  instead 
of  answering  his  seekings,  the  merchants  remonstrated  to  him  the 
great  prejudice  that  a  var  with  Spain  would  be  to  England;  and 
shewed,  that  that  king  had  been  so  far  from  injuring  us.  that  he 
had  done  more  for  compliance,  and  preventing  a  breach  with  Eng- 
land, than  erer  he  had  done  in  favour  of  any  other  nation.  But, 
irhen  Olirer  saw  his  method  would  not  take,  he  called  ^he  remon- 
atrators,  malignan ts,  and  begun  the  war  of  his  own  accord,  in 
"which  he  was  highly  ungrateful  in  designing  the  ruin  of  that  prince, 
vho  all  along  had  been  most  faithful  to  hu  party. 

Secondly,  His  falseness  and  ingratitude  appeared  superlatively  in 
taming  out  his  masters  *,  who  had  .not  only  advanced  him,  but 
made  themseWes  the  more  odious  by  their  partial  affection  towards 
him ;  and  in  his  doing  it,  with  the  breach  of  a  positire  negatiro- 
oath,  taken  once  a  year,  when  made  a  counsellor  of  state^  besides 
the  breach  of  all  other  engagements,  voluntary  imprecations,  pro* 
testations,  and  oaths,  taken  frequently  upon  all  occasions  in  dis* 
course  and  declarations ;  and  yet  f urt  ler  (when  he  had  turned 
them  out)  and  left  them  Toid  of  protection,  and  exposed  them  to 
the  fury  of  the  people,  in  pursuing  them  with  false  reproachful  de« 
clarations,  enough  to  have  stirred  up  the  rude  multitude  to  havede* 
stroyed  them,  whererer  they  had  met  them. 

Thirdly,  His  want  of  honour,  as  well  as  honesty,  appeareth,  yet 
further,  in  that  having,  by  a  long  series  of  a  seeming  pious  deport* 
ment,  gained,  by  his  dissimulation,  good  thoughts  in  his  masters, 
the  long- parliament,  and,  by  his  spiritual  gifts,  wound  himself  into 
so  good  an  opinion  with  his  soldiers  (men,  generally,  of  plain  breed* 
ing,  that  knew  little  besides  their  military  trade,  and  religions  ex- 
ercises) that  he  could  impose,  in  matters  of  business,  what  beli^ 
he  pleased  upon  them.  He  made  use  of  the  credit  he  had  with  each, 
to  abuse  both,  by  many  vile  practices,  for  making  himself  popu. 
lar,  and  the  parliament  and  army  odious  to  one  another;  and,  be« 
cause  the  artifices  he  used  are  too  many  to  enumerate,  I  shall  but 
instance  in  some  few:  As  his  sly  complaining  insinuations'  against 
the  army  to  the  parliament,  and  against  them  to  the  army :  His 
being  the  chief  cause  of  the  j)arl;ament's  giving  rewards  to  his  crea« 
tares,  and  then,  whispering  complaints  among  his  officers,  of  their 
ill  husbandry :  His  obstructing  the  house  in  their  business,  by  long 
drawling  speeches,  and  other  ways,  and  then  complaining  of  them 
to  his  soldiers,  that  he  could  not  get  them  to  do  any  thing  that  was 
good :  His  giving  fair  words  to  every  one,  without  keeping  pro* 
mise  with  any,  except  for  his  own  advantage,  and  then  excusing  all 
withforgetfulness;  And  his  deserting  his  major  generals,  in  thdr 
decimations,  crying  out  most  against  them  himself,  when  he  only  ^ 
had  set  them  at  work,  because  questioned  by  his  assembly,  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  &c. 

1  would  not  be  understood  to  remember  any  thing  here,  ia  fv 
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Tonr  of  tb(d  lopg^parfiatn^nt,  for  whiit  might  be  wicked  in  Yntxr^ 
tnigtit  be  just  as  to  tbem:  And  though,  if  what  he  did,  had  been 
for  the  r^toration  of  his  majesty,  he  might  hare  been  excased, 
yet,  being  for  his  own  ringleadranoement,  it  is  unpardonable,  and 
leaf  cs  him  a  person  to  be  truly  admired  for  nothing  but  apostasy 
and  ambition,  and  exceeding  TiM&rins  in  dissimulation.  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  some  think  it  matter  of  praise  in  him,  that  he  kept  us 
in  peace,  four  years  and  nine  months ;  but  that  hath  Kttle  in  it,  his 
majesty  having  done  the  like,  almost  double  his  time,  since  his  re. 
turn,  with  one  ftfth  part  of  that  number  of  soldiers  whicli  he  com- 
manded ;  though  he  hath  al^o  had  the  troable  of  pressing,  and 
sometimes  forcing  uniformity  in  religioti,  which  he  found  under  se- 
Teral  form^;  whereas  Oliver  kept  the  nation  purposely  divided  iii 
opinions,  and  himself  of  no  declared  judgment,  as  the  securest  way 
of  engaging  all  several  persuasions  equally  to  him ;  which  artifice, 
together  with  his  leaving  the  church  lands  alienated  as  he  found 
them,  were  all  the  true  principles  of  policy  that  I  know  of,  which 
he  kept  unto. 

' .  The  honesty  of  these  principles  I  refer  to  the  judgment  of  every 
nan's  conscience  ^  but,  if  we  may  judge  of  things  by  expericnc#and 
success,  they  seem  to  have  been  very  happy  in  the  world;  For,  in 
comparing  the  condition  of  the  protestant  countries  at  present,  to 
what  they  were  in  times  of  Popery,  we  shall  find  them  inore  con- 
piderable  now  than  formerly;  for,  in  taking  a  true  surrey  of  the 
reformed  dominions,  we  shall  discover  them  to  bear  no  proportion 
at  all,  in  largeness,  to  the  Popish*;  and  that  there  is  nothing  that 
k^eps  the  balance  betwixt  the  two  parties,  but  the  advantage  that 
the  first  hath,  in  being  free  from  the  bondage  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  tatter's  being  under  it:  For,  as  the  church  of 
Rome's  m^cies  are  (by  their  principles)  cruelties +,  so,  had  they 
power  answerable  to  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil  of  their  coun.. 
tries,  and  extent  of  their  territories,  they  would  long  before  this 
!bave  swallowed  tip  the  protestant  churches,  and  made  bonfires  of 
their  members ;  but,  as  God,  in  his  mercy  and  wisdom,  hath,  by  his 
over-ruHng  hand  of  providence,  preserved  his  church ;  so,  for  the 
Roniish  church's  inability  to  effect  that  which  they  hafve  wlU  and 
malice  enough  to  carry  them  on  to  do,  there  are  these  natural 
reasons : 

First,  There  being  generally,  of  the  Popish  countries,  above 
one  moiety  belonging  to  churchmen,  Monks,  Friars,  and  Nuns, 
who,,  like  drones,  spend  the  fat  of  the  land,  without  contributing 
anything  to  tb^  good  of  mankind,  renders  thetn  much  the  less  con- 
siderable. 

Secondly,  Marriage  being  forbidden  to  all  thes6  sorts  and  orders, 
occasions  gvevd  want  of  people  erery  where,  they  biding  uncapable 
of  any  children  but  those  of  darkness  J,  except  in  France,  which 
\s  an  extraordinary  case,  proceeding  partly, ,  by  not  being  sle  sub« 

*  See  page  4l|  &€•  t  See  page  afi,  &c»  %  Yh/t  Bastards. 
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ject  Jto  Rome,  as  other  countries  of  that  belief  are ;  but  especially 
from  the  m altitude  of  protestants,  that  are  among  tiiem. 

Thirdly,  The  blind  devotion  of  these  people,  carrying  them  oq 
to  Tast  expences,  in  the  building  and  richly  adorning  of  many  need« 
less  and  superfluous  churches,  chapels,  and  crosses*,  •  &c.  with  the 
making  chargeable  presents  by  the  better,  and  pilgrimages  by  th& 
meaner  sort,  to  their  idols,  keeps  all  degrees  under. 

Fourthly,  The  many  holydays,  upon  which,  the  labouring  man 
is  forbidden  to  work,  adds, much  to  their  pOToriy. 

But, Fifthly  and  Lastly,  The  tast  number  of  Begging  Friars,  who 
living  idly,  and  purely  upon  the  sweat  of  other  men's  brows,  with- 
oat  taking  any  labour  themselves,  make  it  impossible,  for  the  loiHrer 
sort  of  people,  who  think  thev  are  bound,  in  conscience,  to  reliers 
them,  ever  to  get  above  a  mean  condition.  Now  whosoever  shall 
seriously  weigh  and  ponder  these  circufnstances,  under  which  tha 
Popish  countries  lie,  and  consider  the  reformed's  advantage  in'  be« 
ing  free  from  them,  must  confess  it  the  less  wonder,  that  the  Evan- 
gelical *  princes  and  states,  with  their  small  dominions,  compared 
to  the  others  great,  are  able  to  beai*  up  against  them.  And  now,  as 
the  riienation  of  church-lands,  the  turning  out  the  Romish  vermin, 
the  Priests,  Monks,  Friars,  and  Nuns,  who  devour  all  countries 
wherever  they  come,,  and  freedom  from  the  Popish  impositiofi  up. 
on  conscience,  hath  mightily  increased  the  greatness  of  the  Pro- 
testant  princes  and  states,  to  what  they  anciently  were,  and  the  not 
doing  the  same,  in  the  Popish  countries,  keeps  those  princes  uivder; 
so,  even  amongst  the  reformed,  where  the  church-lands  are  most* 
alienated,  and  liberty  of  conscience  most  given,  they  prosper  most^ 
as  in  Holland,  and  some  parts  of  Grcrmany,  with  othfer  places* 
And,  OH  the  contrary,  Denmark,  where  church-lands  are  least  ali« 
enated  of  any  of  the  reformed  countries,  and  the  city  of  Lubeck, 
where,  of  alL  the  free  imperial  cities  of  Germany,  liberty  of  con- 
science is  least  given,  they  thrive  least  in  both  places.  And,  I 
think,  it  will  also  hold,  that,  as  this  famous  kingdom,  in  the  times 
of  Popery,  was,  in  no  measure,  so  formidable  as  now  it  is ;  so  be. 
fore  the  restoration  of  our  Hierarchy  to  their  lands,  their  hoarding 
up  the  money,  which  before  went  in  trade,  and  their  discouraging 
and  driving  into  corners  the  industrious  sort  of  people,  by  imposing 
upon  their  consciences,  it  flourished  more,  was  richer,  and  fuller  of 
trade,  than  now  it  is;  and  I  dare  undertake  to  be  a  prophet  in 
this.  That,  if  ever  any  protestant  country  should  be  so  far  forsaken 
of  the  Lord,  as  to  be  suflered  to  turn  unto  Popery,  these  observa- 
tions MiW  be  made  good  in  their  visible  loss  of  the  splendor,  riches, 
power,  and  greatness,  that  they  now  know. 

H^d  Cromwell  been  a  person  of  an  open  prophane  life,  his  ac^ 
tions  had  been  less  scandalous ;  but,  having  been  a  professor  of  re. 
ligion,  they  are  not  to  be  pleaded  for;  neither  can  it  be  consistent 
with  religion  to  palliate  them,  which  have  been  of  so  much  oflence, 

♦  Piotettant,  so  called,  becawe  they  take  the  word  of  Ood  for  their  rule  of  faith. 
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and,  as  may  be  feared,  made  so  many  atheists  in  the  world ;  and  F 
cannot  but  stand  amazed,  when  I  hear  him  extolled  by  some,  not 
ignorant  of  bis  practices,  knowing  in  religion,'  and,  as  I  hope, 
fearing  God. 

Now  I  will  suppose,  I  may  be  snipected  to  hare  been  injured,  or 
disobliged  by  Oliver;  but  I  can  with  truth  affirm,  I  nerer  received 
either  good  or  evil  from  him  in  all  my  life,  more  than  in  common 
with  the  whole  kingdom,  which  I  think,  may  be  allowed  to  render 
me  the  more  a  competent  judge  in  his  case ;  and,  that  I  am  so  far 
from  being  moved  unto  this,  out  of  any  quarrel  to  him,  that,  as  I 
hare  here  mentioned  some  few  of  many  injustices  and  slate-errors, 
that  he  was  guilty  of  in  his  short  time,  if  I  were  conscious  of  any- 
thing more,  daring  his  protectorship,  worthy  applause,  than  I  hare 
here  mentioned,  i  should  not  envy  it  him,  but  freely  remember  it; 
and,  if  any  think  I  have  not  said  enough  on  his  behalf,  and  too 
much  to  his  disadvantage,  I  hate  this  for  my  buckler,  that  I  wish 
I  could  have  said  more  for  him,  and  had  known  less  against  him; 
profesiiing,  that,  besides  what  I  have  here  hinted,  I  am  wholly  ig. 
norant  of  any  one  action  in  all  his  four  years  and  nine  months 
time,  done  either  wisely,  virtuously,  or  for  the  interest  of  this 
kingdom,  and,  therefore,  that  1  am  none  of  bis  admirers,  I  ought 
to  be  pardoned  by  my  readers* 

Much  more  might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  but  this  may  suffice 
-to  shew,  that,  if  Mazarin,  at  the  hearing  of  Oliver's  death,  thought 
he  had  then  reason  for  calling  him  a  fortunate  fool,  if  he  were  now 
living  he  would  find  more  cause  for  it,  Cromweirs  lot,  as  to  repu-. 
tation,  having  bc|en  exceedingly  much  greater  since  his  death,  than 
whilst  he  was  in  the  world :  And  that  from  forgetfulness  of  his  im. 
politick  government,  from  whose  eta  trance  we  may  date  the  com* 
menceraont  of  our  trade's  decay;  and,  through  want  of  memory,  in 
men's  giving  to  him  the  cause  of  our  former  we^th  and  prosperity, 
which  truly  belongeth  to  others.  But,  what  opinion  soever  Ma« 
zarin  may  have  had  of  Oliver,- h^  was,  without  all  peradventure,  a 

Erson  of  more  than  ordinary  wit,  and  no  otherwise  a  fool  than  asi 
wanted  honesty,  no  man  being  wise  but  an  honest  man. 
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OR, 

THE  CHEATS  OF  GAMING  DISCOFMRED. 

TBB   THIRD   EDITION. 

Feiix  quern  faciunt  aiiena  pericula  cautum, 

Licenseil  November  4,  1668.    Printed  in  the  Year  1669.     Quarto, 
containing  nine  Pages* 

Leathetmore^ 8  Advice  concerning  Gaming, 

l#^  AMINO  is  an  in  chanting  witchery  «,  begot  betwixt  idleness 
^^  and  avarice;  which  has  this  ill  property  above  all  other  vicesf 
that  it  renders  a  man  incapable  of  prosecuting  any  serious  action^ 
and  makes  him  unsatisfied  with  his  own  condition ;  he  is  either 
lifted  up  to  the  top  of  mad  joy  with  success,  or  plunged  to' the 
bottom  of  despair  by  misfortune;  always  in  extreams,  always  in  a 
atorm. 

Hannibal  said,  of  Marcellus,  that  Nee  bonam^  nee  malamferre 
yoiesiy  i*  e.  He  could  be  quiet. neither  conqueror  nor  conquered. 
Thus  (such  is  the  itch  of  play)  gamesters  neither  winning,  nor  lo- 
sing, can  rest  satisfied;  if  they  win,  they  think  to  win  more;  if 
they  lose,  they  hope  to  recover. 

'  One  propounded  this  question.  Whether  men,  in*  ships  at  sea^ 
were  to  be  accounted  amongst  the  living  or  the  dead,  because  there 
were  but  few  inches  betwixt  them  and  drowning?  The  same 
query  may  be  made  of  great  gamesters,  though  their  estates  be  ne« 
ver  so  considerable,  whether  they  arc  to  be  eiiteemed  poor  or  rich^ 
since  there  are  but  a  few  casts  at  dice,  betwixt  a.  person  of  fortune 
(in  that  circumstance)  and  a.beggar  ? 

But  speculation  in  this  particular  \%ill  not  be  convincing,  unless^ 
we  shew  somewhat  of  the  modern  practice;  we  must  therefore  lay 
our  scene  at  the  ordinary,  and  proceed  to  our  action* 

Betwixt  twelve  and  one  of  the  clock,  a  good  (lin<%er  is  prepared 
by  way  of  ordinary,  and  some  gentlemen  of  civility  and  condition 
oftentimes  eat  there,  and  play  a  while  for  recreation  after  dinner| 
bo^th  moderately,  and  most  commonly  without  deserviug  reproof. 

Towards  night,  when  ravenous  beasts  usually  seek  their  prey, 
there'  come  in  shoals  of  hectors,  trepanners,  gilts,  pads,  biters^ 
prigs,  divers,  lifters,  kidnappers,  vouchers,  milUkens,  pyemen^ 
decoys,  shop-lifters,  foilers,  bulkers,  droppers,  gamblers^  donna« 
kers,  crossblters,  &c.  under  the  general  appellation  of  rooks ;  an4 
in  this  particular  it  serves  as  a  nursery  for  Tyburn,  for  every  year 

•  .8e«  a  letter  Arom  »  minister  to  Uis  f^ieod,  concerning  the  game  of  Chesi,  Vol.  VHI*  p>  361. 
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some  of  thb  gang  march  thither !   One  Millard  was  hanged  ia' 
April  1664,  for  burglary;  and  others  since. 

When  a  young  gentleman  or  apprentice  comes  into  this  school 
of  yirtue,  unskilled  in  the  quibbles  and  deyices  there  practised, 
they  call  him  a  lamb;  then  a  rook  (who  is  properly  the  wolf)  foU 
lows  him  close,  and  engages  him  in  advantageous  bets,  and  at 
length  worries  him,  that  is,  gets  all  his  money,  and  then  they 
smile  and  say,  '  The  lamb  is  bitten.' 

Of  these  rooks  some  will  be  very  importunate  to  borrow  money 
of  you,  without  any  intention  of  repaying,  or  Jo  go  with  yon  seven 
to  twelve,  half  a  crown,  and  take  it  ill  if  they  are  refused ;  others 
watch,  if,  when  you  are  serious  at  game,  your  sword  hang  loose 
behind,  and  lift  that  away ;  others  will  not  scruple,  if  they  espy 
an  opportunity,  directly  to  pick  your  pocket;  yet,  if  all  fail,  soma 
will  nim  off  the  gold  buttons  of  your  cloke,  or  steal  (hie  cloke  it« 
self,  if  it  lie  loose;  others  will  throw  at  a  sum  of  .money  with  a  dry 
fist,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  if  they  nick  you,  it  is  theirs;  if  they 
lose,  they  owe  you  so  much,  with  many  other  quillets;  or,  if  you 
chance  to  nick  them,  it  is  odds  they  wait  your  coming  out  at 
night)  and  beat  you,  as  one  Cock  was'^served  in  June,  1604. 

Blaspheming,  drunkenness,  and  swearing  are  here  so  familiar, 
that  ctrility  is,  by  the  rule  of  contrarieties,  accounted  a  vice.  I  do 
not  mean  swearing,  when  there  is  occasion  to  attest  k  truth,  but 
upon  no  occasion ;  as,  ^  God  damn  me,  how  dost?'  '  What  a  clock 
is  it, by  God?'  Sec,  Then^  before  two  hours  are  at  an  end,  some 
one  who. has  been  heated  with  wine,  Or  made  cholerick  with  loss 
of  his  money,  raises  a  quarrel,  swords  are  drawn,  and  perhaps  the 
boxes  and  candlesticks  thrown  at  one  another;  and  all  the  hotis^l 
iti  a  garboil,  forming  a  perfect  type  of  hell. 

Would  you  imagine  jt  to  be  true?  That  a  grave  gentleman,  well 
stricken  in  years,  insomuch  as  he  cannot  see  the  pips  of  the  dice,  is 
so  infatuated  with  this  witchery,  as  to  play  here  with  others  eyes^ 
of  whom  this  quibble  was  raisea,  That  Mr.  -^ — •  such  a  one  plays 
at  dice  by  the  ear.  ,  Another  gentleman,  stark  blind,  I  have  seen 
play  at  hazard,  and  sure  that  must  be  by  the  ear  too. 

Late  at  night,  when  the  company  grows  thin,  and  your  eyes  dim 
with  watching,  false,  dice  are  often  put  upon  the  ignorant,  or  they 
are  otherwiset:osened  with  topping,  or  slurring,  &c.  And,  if  yoa 
be  not  vigilant^  the  box-keeper  shall  score  you  up  double  or  treble 
boxes,  and,  though  you  have  lost  your  money,  dun  you  as  severely 
for  it,  as  if  it  were  the  jastest  debt  in  the  world* 

There  are  yet  some  genteeler  and  more  subtle  rooks,  whom  yoa 
shall  not  distinguish  by  their  outward  demeanor/rom  persons  of 
condition ;  and  who  will  sit  by,  a  whole  evening,  and  observe  who 
wins }  and  then,  if  the  winner  he  babblcable,  they  will  insinuate 
themselves  into  his  acquaintance,  and  civilly  invite  him  to  drink  a 
glass- of  wine;  wheedle  him  into  play,  and  win  all  hb  money, 
either  by  false  dice,  as,  hig(i  f ullaraa,  low  fullaras,  5,  4,  2,  s*  &c« 
Or  by  palming,  topping,  knapping,  or  slurring;  or,  in  case  he  be 
past  that  classb  of  ignoramusses^  thon  by  crossbidnj;,  or  some 
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other  dexteritj,  ofwliich  tley  have  variety  unimaginable.  Note 
bj  the  waj,  that  when  thej  have  you  at  the  tavern,  and  thinli 
you  a  sure  babble,  they  will  many  times  purfiosely  lose  some  snalt 
auoi  to  yon  the  first  time,  to  engage  yon  more  freely  to  bleed  (at 
Aey  rail  it)  at  the  second  meeting,  to  which  diey  will  be  snre  to 
invite  yon« 

A  gentleman,  whom  ill  fortune  had  hnrried  into  passion,  took  a 
box  and  dice  to  a  side  table,  and  there  fell  to  throwing  by  himself; 
at  length  swears  with  an  emphasis,  •— ^  Damme^  now  I  throw 
tor  nothing,  I  can  win  a  thousand  pounds ;  but,  when  I  play  for 
monejr,  I  lose  my  arse.' 

If  the  house  find  you  fr«e  to  the  box,  and  a  constant  caster,  you 
idiall  be  treated  below  with  suppers  at  night,  and  cawdle  in  the 
naoming,  and  have  the  honour  to  be  styled,  A'  loVer  of  the  house, 
whilst  your  money  lasts,  which  certainly  will  not  be  long ;  for,  as 
the  Lamie  destroyed  men,  under  pretence  of  kindness,  so  it  if 
bere. 

In  a  word,  this  course  of  life  shall  afford  you  so  many  affronts, 
and  such  a  number  of  vexations,  as  shall,  in  time,  convert  both 
your  soul  and  body  into  anguish;  and  anguish,  in  some,  has  tur* 
ned  to  madness.  Thus  one  Bull,  a  young  fellow,  not  many  years 
since,  had,  by  strange  fortune,  run  up  a  very  small  sum  to  tifteen. 
hundred  pounds,  and  pnt  himself  into  a  garb  accordingly ;  could 
Bot  give  over,  plaid  on,  fortune  turned,  lost  it  all,  run  mad,  and 
BO  died. 

If  what  has  been  said,  will  not  make  you  detest  this  abominable 
,  kind  of  life,  will  the  almost  certain  loss  of  your  money  do  it?  I 
vrill  undertake  to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  ten  to  one  you  shall  be  a 
loser  at  the  year's  end,  with  constant  play  up<m  the  square."^ ». , , . 
If  then  twenty  persons  bring  two-hundred  pounds  a.piece,  which 
makes  four*thousand  pounds,  and  resolve  <  to  play,  for  example, 
three  or  four  hours  a  day,  for  a  year;  I  will  wager  the  box  shall 
have  fifteen-hundred  pounds  of  the  money,  and  that  eighteen  of  th« 
twenty  persons  shall  be  losers. 

I  have  seen  (in  a  lower  instance)  three  persons  sit  down  at 
twelve. penny  In  and  In,  and  each  draw  forty  shillings  a  piece; 
and,  in  little  more  than  two  hours,  the  box  has  had  three  pounds 
of  the  money,  and  all  ^he  three  gamesters  have  been  losers,  and 
laughed  at  for  their  indiscretion. 

At  an  ordinary,  you  shall .  scarce  have  a  night  pass  without  a 
quarrel,  and  you  must  either  tamely  put  up  an  affront,  or  else  bo 
engaged  in  a  duel  next  morning,  upon  some  trifiing  insignificant 
occasion,  pretended  to  be  a  point  of  honour. 

^Most  gamesters  begin  at  small  game,  and,  by  degrees,  if  their 
money,  or  estates,  holdout,  they  rise  to  great  sums;  some  have 
plaid  first  all  their  money,  then  their  rings,  coach  and  horses,  even 
their  wearing-cloaths  and  perukes,  and  then  such  a  farm,  and  at 
last,  perhaps,  a  lordship.     You  may  read  in  our  histories  *,  how 


•  8t<me*s  Surrey,  p.  9i7* 
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Sir  Miles  Pai^tridge  plaid  at  dice^  irith  Kiug  Henry  the  Eighth,  for 
Jesus  Bells,  so  called,  which  were  the  greatest  in  England,  and 
hung  in  a  tower  of  St.  Paul's  church,  and  won  theni ;  wherehy  he 
brought  them  to  ring  in  his  pocket,  but  the  ropes  afterwarda 
catched  about  his  neck,  for,  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  days,  he  waa 
hanged  for  some  criminal  offences. 

Consider  ho^  many  persons  hare  been  ruined  by  pUy.  Sir  Ar- 
thur Smithouse  is  yet  fresh  in  memory :  He  had  a  fair  estate, 
which,  in  a  few  years,  he  so  lost  -at  play  that  he  died  in  great  want 
and  penury.  Since  that,  Mr.  Ba ,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  six- 
clerks  office,  and  well  cliented,  fell  to  play,  and  won  by  extraor-. 
dinary  fortune  two-thousand  pieces  in  ready  gold;  was  not  con- 
tent with  that,  plaid  on,  lost  all  he  had  won,  and  almost  all  his  / 
own  estate;  sold  his  place  in  the  office,  and  at  last  marched  off  to 
a  foreign  plantation,  to  begin  a  new  world  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brow :  For  that  is  commonly  the  destiny  of  a  decayed  gamester, 
either  to  go  to  some  foreign  plantation,  or  to  be  preferred  to  the 
dignity  of  a  box»keeper. 

It  is  not  denied,  but  most  gamesters  hare,  at  one  time  or  other, 
a  considerable  run 'of  winning,  but  (such  is  the  infatuation  of  play) 
I  could  neyer  hear  of  a  man  that  gaye  over  a  winner  (I  mean,  to 
giTO  over  so  as  nerer  to  play  again ;)  I  am  sure  it  v&rara  avis  : 
For,  if  you  once  break  bulk,  as  they  phrase  it,  you  are  in  again 
for  all.  Sir  Humphry  Foster  had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his 
estate,  and  then,  playing,  as  it  is  said,  for  a  dead  horse,  did,  by 
happy  fortune,  recover  it  again,  then  gave  over,  and  wisely  too. 

If  a  man  has  a  competent  estate  of  his  own,  and  plays  whether 
himself,  or  another  man,  shall  have  it,  it  is  extreme  folly:  If  his 
estate  be  small,  then  to  hazard  the  loss  even  of  that,  and  reduce  him. 
self  to  absolute  beggary,  is  direct  madness.  Besides,  it  has  been 
generally  observed,  that  the  loss  of  one-hundred  pounds  shall  do 
you  more  prejudice,  in  disquieting  your  mind,  thanthegain  of  two. 
huiidred  pounds  shall  do  you  good,  Vcrc  you  sure  to  keep  it 

Consider  also  your  loss  of  time,  which  is  invaluable,  and  re- 
member  what  Seneca  says— — JV»//a  major  estjactura^  quam  tem^ 
ports  amissio,  *.f 

Lastly,  consider  the  great  damage  the  very  watching  brings  to 
your  health,  and  in  particular  io  your  eyes  (for  gamesters  work 
most  by  liight)  confirmed  by  this  distich : . 

Aliia»  vina/Venas,  fumus,  faba,  lumen  et  ignif, 
I$ta  nocent  ocalis»  sed  vigii^re  luagis, 

A  PENITENT  SONNET, 

Written  by  the  Itord  Fitz-Gerald,  (a  great  Gamester)  a  little 
before  his  Deathy  which  was  in  the  Year  1580. 
BY  loss  in  play,  men  oft  forget 

The  duty,  they  do  owe 
To  him,  that  did  bestovr  the  same, . 
And  thousand  millions  moe. 

«  The  sreatest  I6m  i«  the  loss  of  time.    See  The  ImproremeBt  of  Time,  p.  57«. 
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I  loath  to  hear  them  swear  and  stare. 

When  they  the  main  hare  lost, 
Forgetting  all  the  byes,  that  wear 

With  God  and  Holy  Ghost. 
By  wounds  and  nails  they  think  to  win, 

Bot  truly  'tis  not  so ; 
For  all  their  frets  and  fumes  in  sin, 

They  moneyless  must  go* 
There  is  no  wight,  that  us'd  it  more, 

Than  he  that  wrote  this  yerse, 
Who  cries  Peccavi  now  therefore^ 

His  oaths  his  heart  do  pierce. 
Therefore  example  take  by  me, 

That  curse  the  luckless  time. 
That  ever  dice  mine  eyes  did  see. 

Which  bred  in  me  this  crime. 
Pardon  me  for  that  is  past, 

I  will  offend  no  more, 
In  this  most  Tile  and  sinful  cast, 

Which  I  will  still  abhor. 


A 

DISCOURSE  upon  PRODIGIOUS  ABSTINENCE  •, 

OCCASIONCD    BY    THE 

Tvfelve  Months  Fasting  of  Martha  Taylor^  th6  famed 
Derbyshire  Damsel: 

Proving  that,  without  any  Miracle,  the  Texture  of  Human  Bodies  may  b« 

80  altered,  that  Life  may  be  long  continued  without  the 

supplies  of  Meat  and  Drink. 

With  an  Account  of  the  Heart,  and  how  far  it  is  interested  in  the  Business 

of  Fermentation. 

BY  JOHN  REYNOLDS, 

Humbly  offered  to  the  Royal  Society, 

London,  printed  by  R,\V.  for  Nevil  Simraons.  at  the  Sign  of  I  lie  Tlirce  Crowni 
near  Uolbourn  Conduit ;  and  for  Porman  Newmau,  at  the 
'  Sufgcons  Arras  in  'Little  BritaiUi  1669. 

QuartOy  containing  thirty-seven  Pages,  besides  the  Titje  and  Dedication, 

To  the  deservedly  famous  and  my  honoured  friend,  Walter  Need^, 
ham,  doctor  of  physick,  as  also  a  member  of,  and  curator 

elect  to  the  royal  society. 
SIR, 

It  were  a  solecism  of  the  first  magnitude  to  entertain  you  with  any  thing  like  a  nar« 
rative  of  the  superennial  £ast,  under  all  the  havocks  and  depredations  whereof 
the  Derbyshire  damsel  hath  hilherto  been  snstained,  thoagh  emaciated  thereby 
into  the  ghaslliness  of  a  skektoii,  to  the  great  astoiiislimcnt  of  the  Vulgiis, 
Your  correspondencies  are  so  faithful,  and  your  circumstances  iio  advantageous, 
Hh  wholly  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  my  engaging  in,  and  the  possibility  of  my 
gratifying  you,  by  such  a  province.  However,  indulge  me,  while  bemoauing; 
#  Jim  if  the  Wth  number  In  the  Catalogue  of  pamphleU,  in  the  Haiteiaa  Libraiy, 
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mystU;  the  liberty  to  tell  yo9,  that,  conceniing  the  PbibnDmena's  attending 
this  prodigious  abstinence,  mj  uirn  thoughts  hav«  been  lo  miserablj  ravelled, 
and  ray  scanty  intellectuals  so  much  overmatched  thereby,  that  I  could  nptwith 
any  complacency  look  into  those,  nor  with  any  delight  consult  these.     A  just 
reverence  to  reformed  tbeologues,  asserting  a  total  oessation  of  miracles,  for* 
bade  me  to  immure  myself  in  any  such  superaatarsl  asyiom;  and  aprejndicate 
opinion  of  human  bodies,  in  this  animal  slate,  allowed  me  not  to  eurefuge  my 
fluctuating  mind  in  physical  causes  clubbing  together,  by  an  anomalous  copu* 
lation,  to  ingender  so  great  an  heterocKte.    While  thus  lost  in  the  chaos  of  con- 
fused apprehensions,  and  smarting  under  the  hurricane  of  mv  own  tumultuary 
thoufihts,  I  hurry  «way  to  a  very  worthy  and  conif)assionaite  mend,  who  with  a 
Jittle  deliberation  runs  through  4hc  diagnosticlcs  of  my  maiady,  pitieth  my  case* 
and,  after  some  sharp  conflicts  with  his  own  modesty,  affords  the  relief  of  a 
9  philosophical  elixir  (for  so  I  call  the  ensuing  discourse)  wholly  transferring  the 
right,  which  he  had  in  the  happy  results  of  his  own  contemplations,  upon  me. 
JNow  (Sir  ! )  what,  by  much  importunity,  I  extorted  from  bid,  for  my  own  pri- 
vate satisfaction,  I  make  bold  to  tender  the  world  a  view  of,  under  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  your  great  name, , which  is  not  only  able  to  secure  it 
from  the  critical  pharaphrases  of  an  envious  age,  but  also  to  command  it  the 
justice  of  an  unprejudicate  perusal,  with  such  as  know  your  worth.    To  my 
own  grief,  I  have  found  it  roocii  an  anodyne ;  or  as  a  pleasant  lullaby  to  my 
whimpering  fancy ;  the  issue  of  all  bath  been  rest:   Not  knowing,  but  it  may 
minister  the  like  seasonable  relief  to  others,  who  have  not  wit  and  philosophy 
enough  to  start  any  greater  objections,  than  myself;  I  judged  it  worthy  to  tra- 
vel the  world.    The  cohfidence,  wherein  I  seek  to  intitle  you  to  the  patrociny 
pf  it,  is  no  less  than  an  assurance  of  your  benign  nature,.singular  ingenuity, and 
obliging  goodness,  which  have  begotten  and  pu pilled  in  (me  that  persuasion, 
ever  since  I  had  the  happiness  and  honour  to  know  you.     Besides,  your  clearer 
intellectual^,  and  your  vast  acquaintance  wHh  nature's  recondite  mysteries, 
Yuade  it  wholly  incongruous  to  adapt  any  other  the  object  of  this  dedication.    I 
do  still  remember,  with  the  deepest  resentments  of  a  grateful  heart,  the  happy 
distinction  betwixt  parts  sperroatick  and  parts  hematick,  wherewith  in  pity  you 
relieved  me,  when  anxiously  enquiring,  upon  a, religious  account,  after  the  prin- 
cipium  individuationis  in  hnroan  bodies ;  a  notion  (as  to  me  it  seems)  more  able 
to  rescue  the  grand  article  of  our  creed  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  « 


individual,  body  from  under  su&picion,  and  the  many  gross  absurdities,  that  some 
philosophttsters,  and  half-witted  atheists,  would  fain  clog  it  with,  than  any 
overture  of  human  reason,  that  I  ever  yet  had  the  happiness  to  meet.with  !  Here 
methinks  I  could  break  forth  into  an  iSmka,  and  congratulate  my  great,  though 
late,  felicity,  that  the  f?S®«  ^(tfemmfi^ov  ro  9»fiut  (as  Origen,  in  one  sense  or 
other,  calls  it)  the  principle  manuauiing  a  nuuterical  identity  in  human  bodies, 
through  the  whole  series  of  vicissitudes,  changes,  and  sanctorian  transmutations* 
betwixt  the  uterine  formation,'  and  the  ultimate  reunition  of  soul  and  body, 
should,  after  many  a  tedious  search,  and  frustraneous  disquisition,  at  last,  be 
suggested  by  an  hand  able,  in  the  maintenance  of  it,  to  grapple  with  any  con- 
tradictor. In  this  you  have  satified  not  only  my  reason,  but  my  curiosity  too , 
and  therefore,  sir,  so  great  is  my  opinion  of  your  skill  (absit  omnis  adulationis 
suspicio  I)  that,  whatever  dogma  steps  abroad  with  your  name  written  upon  it, 
J  could  almost  surrender  up  myself  as  a  perfect  captive  to  it,  were  I  not  a  man, 
and,  which  is  more,  a  protestant,  upon  an  implicit  faith!  But  I  have,  I  know  not 
well  how,  digressed,  and  stepped  aside  into  things  heterogeneous  to  the  pur- 
port of  this  dedicatory  address.  I  therefore  return  to  my  ingenious  friend's 
discourse,  upon  which,  wereiny  judgment  in  these  matters  worth  any  thing,  X 
could  afford  to  be  liberal  in  the  bestowance  of  my  encomiums.  But,  as  it  is 
shrouded  under  your  patronage,  so  it  is  submitted  to  your  censure ;  (this  I  am 
bold  to  do,  knowing  the  author  so  much  an  admirer  of  you,  that  he  cannol  re- 
luctate) whether  more  worthy  of  your  pity  or  your  approbation,  none  can  bet- 
ter judge,  than  your  discerning  and  deserving  self.  Therefore,  such  as  it  is,  I 
leave  it  to  your  mercy;  and  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  should  presently  fall 
out  with  myself,  did  I  not,  upon  a  faithful  scrutiny,  ^d  'myself  in  the  number 
tf  thoie  that  reikliv  love  and  $9noar  you, 
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Worthj  Sir, 

YOUR  requeilt  to  <ake  into  oonsideraAion  the  so  aiadi  famed 
prodigious  twelve-oioBths  abstioence  of  tHe  Derbyshire  maid, 
liaring  the  force  of  commands,  hare  produced  these  lean  results  of 
the  imposed  mediutions.  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  a  person  of 
yoor  large  endowments,  ani  hot  pursuit  after  substaatiai  «cience, 
-  that  both  divines,  medicks,  hUtorians,  yea,  poets  and  iegcndert, 
have  presented  the  learned  world  with  a  great  yarietj  of  wonderful 
alMtinents,  some  whereof  I  shall  briefly  recite,  as  well  to  reserve 
your  sliding  time  for  more  noble  employments,  as  to  manifest  thait 
our  contemporary  Derbense  is  not  so  singular  as  some  may  ima- 
gine. 

Most  certaia  it  is,  that  the*  learned  Moses  f  fasted  forty  days, 
and  as  many  nights,  whilst  he  abode  on  the  burning  mount;  lh» 
^reat ;):  £lijali  went  as  long  in  the  strength  of  a  meal,  and  no  less 
was  the  fast  of  the^  holy  Jesus,  f  St.  Austin  reports,  that,  in  his 
time,  one  suryired  forty  days  fasting:  But  most  strange  is  the 
otory  fathered  on  **  Nicephorus,  of  three  brethren  affrighted  by 
^pKCsecution  into  a  cave,  where  they  slept  three^hundred  ami  seven. 
ty •three  years,  as  was  known  by  the  coin  they  prodaoed,  whoA 
tiiey  awaked.  The  learned  +  +  l^^ernelius  saith,  he  «aw  a  preg- 
nant woman  that  lived  two  months  without  meat  or  drink.  %  %  Zi^ 
entus.Lusitanus  reports,  that  atVoBlce  there  lived  a  maa  that 
fasted  forty  day%,  another  there  forty-six  days ;  and  from  Langiua 
»nd  Forstins,  two  considerable  wrfters,  another,  full  three  years, 
tind  that  with  just  stature,  good  habit,  free  countenance,  and  youth- 
fnl  wit.  The  famous §§  Sennertus  is  copious  in  such  stories;  hm 
relates  fromSigismundus  and  Citesius,  a  person,  he  saith,  worthy 
of  credit,  that  the  people  of  Lucomona,  inhabiting  soaie  mouiu 
tains  ii^.  Mnscovy,  do  every  year  die,  in  a  sort,  or  rather,  sleep 
or  freeze,  like  frogs  or  swallows,  on  November  ^,  and  so  con^ 
tinue  in  that  rigid  state  till  April  t4 ;  in  which  time  they  use  no 
evacuation,  save  only  that  a  tenutous  humour,  distilling  from  their 
nostrils,  is  presently  condensed  by  the  ambient  cold,  much  like  to 
tsjcles,  by  the  which^  those  patent  pores  are  predaded,  and  the 
most  endangered  brain  fortified  against  the  fatal  assaults  of  brumal 
cxtremttics.  The  same  Sennertus  rehearses  a  story  of  a  virgin  at 
Padua,  from  Viguntia,  professor  there,  who.  Anno  1608,  was 
afflicted  with  a  fever,  then  a  tumour,  then  arthritick  pains,  and 
pains  in  the  ventricle,  and  whole  abdomen  ;  then  with  vomiting 
and  nauseating  of  food,  till,  at  last,  she  could  take  no  food  for  two 
months ;  then,  after  another  fit  of  vomiting,  purging,  and  bleeds 
ing,  she  fasted  eight  months,  and,  after  a  little  use  of  food,  she 
fasted  two  months  more.     An(4,  to  be  short,  he  stories  it  of  three 

•  K411  i«di3f^0ii  MtMlis  W<ni  vopim  Ktyvffilvn.     A€t»  vU.  tt.       t  Exod.  xxxit.  $8. 

X  1  KinRs  xix.  8.  (  Matt.  iv.  2.  f  Augast.  in  Epist.  80.  ad  Casalanum. 

••  Nicephor.  lib.  xiv.  Cap.  45,  tt  I'ernel.  Lib.  vi.  Patholog.  Cap.  l. 

tt  Zac.  Loilt.  de  Medic.  I»rinc.  Hist.  p.  914.  SS  Senntrt.  l»nct.  f4b.  iii.  IWt  1.  Sect.  U, 

Oap.  S.  de  long!  Abstin.  p.  S89. 
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persons  that  fasted  each  two  years,  one  three  yc^ars,  another  foer, 
one  seyen,  another  fifteen,  another  eighteen^  ^nd  one  twenty  ;  . 
yea,  one  twenty-nine,  another  thirty,  another  thirty-siz,  and  one 
forty  years.  Famous  is  the  story,  perhaps  iietion,  being  poetical, 
of  *  Epimenides  (whose  words  St..  Paul  is  thought  to  cite  iivhis 
epistle  to  Titus,  Kfirtt  «■»  i]/ivfa»)  whom  some  repojrtto  have  slept 
terenteen  years,  some  seventy,  seven  yearjs  together:  But  enough 
ofntory;  those,  that  are  desirous  to  read  more,  are  referred  ^o 
Marcellus  Donat.  Lib.  iv.  de  Med,  Jiist.  Mirab.  c.  1^.  Scheak 
Lib.  iv.  Obs^rv.  Guaguinus,-  I^ib.  iii.  Hist.  Franc.  Petrarch.  Lib. 
iii*  de  Mirabil.  c.  ^%  Portius  de  Hist.  Puellae  German.  Usper^p 
gensis  in  Chron.  Lcntulus  in  Hist.  Admir.  Apol.  Baccias  Lib.  de 
Vini  Nutritione.  Bozius  Lib*  xi.  c.  4.  de  Signis  Feci.  Fu}gQsi«8, 
Lib.  i.,  c.  6.  Lessacus,  Lib.  ix.  Hist.  Scot*  Fayorinus  apud  Gcllium, 
Lib.  xvi.  c.  3.  and  especially  Licetus  that  wrote  a  particular  tract 
to  solve  the  phaenomena  of  this  prodigy. 

Now,  sir,  it  would  be  our  ambition  to  advance  towards  the  same 
noble  work,  were  it  not  our  duty  to  sc^r^e  those  a  while  that  blot 
all  these  stories  with  one  dash  of  unbelief.  That  pen  certainly 
drops  blasphemy,  that  dares  to  rase  the  sacred  records;  and  that 
iincharitableness  which  presumes  to  write  falshood  upon  all  human 
testimonies ;  they  that  assent  to  nothing,  not  confirmed  by  Autopsia, 
are  unfit  to  converse  in  human  societies ;  for  how  can  I  expect  that 
'-kny  body  should  believe  me,  whilst  I  myself  will  believe  no  body  ? 
It  is  an  argument  of  an  empty  .brain,  to  presume  to  comprehen4 
4ill  things,  and  thereupon  to  reject  those  thi^gs,  from  an  e]|(istence 
in  the  world,  that  have  not  their  science  in  its  intellectuals.  Many 
things  foreign  and  strange  may  well  be  admitted  on  good  testimo-. 
nies,  since  the  most  obvious  objects  are  scarce  pervious  to  the 
most  eagle-eyed  philosopher;  witness  the  mistakes  discovered  by 
.Descartes,  Gassendus,  &c.  in  Aristotle  himself,  one  of  the  mo&t 
sublimated  wits  in  all  the  republick  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  aud 
likewise  the  spots  in  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  thos^  mirrors  in  me- 
dicine, modestly  pointed  at  by  our  famous  Harvey,  Glisson,  Willis, 
&c.  but,  further  to  satisfy  these  incredulous  persons,  it  is  afErmed, 
that  some  of  these  abstinents  have  been  +  .  watched  by  the  most 
wakeful  eyes  and  jealous  ears,  to  detect  their  fraud,  if  guilty  of 
any  ;  as  was  that  maid  that  refused  alL  food,  except  only  water,  " 
for  three  years,  by  Bucoldianus,  with  whom  she  abode  ibr  twelve 
days,  at  the  command  of  Ferdinand  the  emperor ;  so  that  Apol. 
Ionia  Schrej^erana  was  taken  by  the  senate  of  Bern,  and  put  into 
the  hospital  of  their  town,  and  there  watched  till  they  were  satis- 
fied in  the  truth  of  her  total  abstinence. 

But  enough  to  these  that  cut  the  knot  to  save  the  trouble  of  un- 
tying it;  yet,' I  may  not  step  aside  to  those  in  the  contrary  ex- 
tream,  that  believe  a  century  of  such  reports,  with  a  faith  almost 
as  miraculous  as  these  miracles   themselres,  for  so  they  «eem  to 
.  them.    But,  sir,  as  it  is  human  infidelity  to  disbelieve  all  such  re. 

*  Vid.  Sennert.  iibi  supra.    Zac,  Lusit.  ubi  supra.  Plutarch,  in  Sympos*  &  Lib.  4c  FkH  iH 
J|rb.lAiwp,  t  Sennert,  ubi  supra; 
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liorts,  beeanse  some  are  fidse,  so  it  is  saperttttiom  charity  to  be* 
jieve  all,  beeaiise  tome  are  trne»  Some  persons,  as  scant  in  their 
jreadtDg,  as  thej  are  in  ^dr  trarels,  are  ready  to  deem  every  thing 
f  trange  ^o  be  a  nomter,  and  erery  inonster  a  miracle.  True  it  is, 
the  fast  of  Moses,  Elij^,  and  the  incarnate  word,  was  miraculous, 
and  possibly  of  some  others  ;  yet  why  we  shonld  make  all  mira- 
cles, I  understand  not ;  for  what  need  hare  we  now  of  miracles  ? 
Since  such  supernatural  operations*  are  for  them  that  belieTe  not, 
not  for  them  that  believe,  as  witnesseth  that  f  celestial  philosopher 
St.  P^nl ;  and  thence  we  infer,  beings  are  not  to  be  multiplied 
without  necessity.  Moreover,  to  what  end  are  such  miracles 
wroughti  Certainly,  the  infinitely  wise  operator  labours  not  for 
nought;  therefore  these  abstinents,  if  miraculous,  should  confirm 
some  doctrine  rejected,  or  refute  some  error  received  ;  in  franchise 
some  taints  oppressed,  .subvert  some  wickedness  exalted,  foretel 
some  extraordinary  events  and  issues  of  providence  to  be  perform- 
ed, or  for  some  other  "end,  at  which  miracles  have  been  usually 
levelled ;  but  not  a  cry  of  these  from  most  of  our  abstinents.  More- 
over^  the  fast  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  Prodromi  procured 
not  the. least  detriment  to  their  health,  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
most  of  these. 

Near  of  kin  to  these  miraclcmongers  are  those  that  suppose 
these  pretended  fasters  to  be  invisibly  fed  by  angels.  But  it  is  in- 
credible that  such  a  favour  should  be  shewn  to  persons  of  no  known 
sanctity,  as  some  of  these  (reported  to  be  Ethnicks)  were.  More- 
over, either  this  food  was  visible,  or  invisible;  if  visible,  it  is 
strange,  that  vigilant  observers,  and  jealous  suspecters,  could  net- 
.ther  discover  the  ingress  at  the  fore-door,  nor  the  excrementitious 
egress  at  the  back-door;  but,  if  it  were  invisible,  then  altogether 
incongruous  to  our  bodies,  and  therefore  miraculous;  of  which 
before.  Neither  is  it  of  easy  credibility,  that  food  should  be  sup- 
plied by  daemons  possessing  them ;  for  we  read  of  no  footsteps  of 
such  a  possession  in  the  story,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  devil 
should  grow  so  modest  as  to  content  himself  with  a  single  trophy 
of  a  captivated  rational ;  and  as  strange,  that  a  cloven  foot  should 
,  make  such  inroads,  and  not  leave  a  doubled,  yea  redoubled  im. 
pressien.  Cousin.germans  to,  these  are  the  presumers  that  \he 
fasters  are  dead,  and  acted  by  daemons  ;  but  this  notion  is  also  in. 
congruous,  not  only  to  their  transmigration,  from  feeding  to  fast- 
ing, without  any  shew  of  a  dissolution,  but  also  to  their  regress 
from  fasting  to  feeding  (as.  it  happened  to  some  of  these)  and  health 
again. 

And  as' for  the  admirers  of  occult  philosophy,  whQ  resolve  these 
phrases  into  the  effects  of  occult  qualities,  we  only  repose,  that, 
though  an  antipathy  tq  this  or  that  food,  and  possibly  to  all  food, 
may  cause  abstinence ;  yet,  without  food,  J  cannot  understand 
how  it  gives  sustenance.  But  others  attribute  all  this  to  the  influ- 
f;ncc  of  celestial  bodies,  whose  operations  I  deny  not  to  be  great 

•  I  Cor.  xir.  9S.  t  9  Cor.  xli.  4. 
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«i  sdblmfliy  wiglUi;  jfiit'U  not  iBM^inMg^  iint^hif  unirerafll 
CMMe,  difiiMiBg  ite  oici^y  «o  f^romiscaoiiily,  sliauUl  aow  and  then 
JB  a  century,  bare  and  tksre  in  a  Amntrj,  pradnoe  sach  stapen- 
(iioas  effects,  witkoatsoaie  antrenal  preparatios  aad  pvediBpositkm 
4if  tiodtes  to  deterniiie  its  general  eficaey  to  the  prodactian  of  sndi 
a  prodigy.  But,  as  the  former  affect  darkness,  and  these  an  inviw 
%Me  iight,  iv^e  leave  them  to  their  retirements,  wiiiist  we  litint  the 
more  perceptible  piin^  of  nature's'  progress  in  ^ese  aaomaieas 
prodaictions. 

By  this  time,  sir,  I  hope  yon  wHl  grant  that  the  old  inooovenient 
•ad  totteiing  huildiog  is,  in  a  measnre,  demolished,  the  rubbish 
remored,  and  the  giound  cleared  ;  let  us  now  propound  the  neoes. 
aities  and  convenieneies,  the  ends  and  uses  by  oar  new  building 
'io  be  supplied  and  aittained ;  and  then  we  will  faH  to  die  architec- 
ture itself;  I  mean,  let  us  oonaider,  what  the  defect  of  aiimeBt 
doth  require  for  the  support  of  human  life.  1st.  The  ni^ml  era- 
diations, by  trriae,  stool,  salivation,  terms,  and  transpiration, 
4U«  so  larish,  ^at,  without  reparaticm  by  feeding,  it  seems  impos- 
asble  to  aroid  a  sudden  dissolution,  ^dly.  How  shall  nateral  heat 
b€  preserved  froai  extinction  without  a  constant  feeding  on  the  ra- 
dical moisture?  And  how  shall  this  oleaginous  humour  he  secured 
frasB  a  nimble  consumption^  if  it  receive  not  additions  from  feed, 
jug  ?  Sdly,  How-  shall  fermentation  be  continued  in  Hie  blood 
'Without  new  additions  of  diyle  ?  And  how  «iiall  chyle  be  added,  if 
4IO  food  is  received  ?  4thly,  How  shall  there  be  a  supply  of  vitid 
apirits,  and  conseqaently  of  animal,  wHhout  food  or  fermentation  ? 
£thly,  How  can  life  consist  without  sleep  ?  Aiid  how  shall  we  at- 
tain 9le^,  without  ascending  fumes  to  die  brain  from  ingested 
food? 

For  a  foundation,  I  shall  premise  a  few  sererals :  1.  The  long 
^Bger  of  powerful  providence  is  undoubtedly  to  be  obseryed  in  the 
production  of  these  wonderful  effects;  though  these  be  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  Tsenith  of  diyine  miracles,  wrought  by  the  immediate 
hand  of  omnipotency,  yet  the  "first  cause  must  be  acknowledged  in 
the  proportioning,  marshalling,  dtvlding,  4ini^g,  and  actuatiag  of 
concurrent  subordinate  second  causes  for  such  heteroclite  produc- 
tions. Plato  himself  could  say,  ytofMT^u  o  @fo;,  and  the  admirable 
•I>r.  Willis  acknowledges,  that  nature's  parent  ordaics  natural* 
-principles  as  to  their  quantity  and  mixture,  and  consequently  as  to 
their  operati(^ns. 

12.  It  is  very  •evident,  that,  when  higher  causes ahall  disjoin  what 
nature  usually  conjoineth,  and  vice  versd^  atnd  exalt  one  principle 
and  depress  another,  then  rery  astonishing  results  appear  upon  the 
<8tage  of  human  bodies.  Such  is  the  stupendious  TOracity  of  some 
Helluo's,  the  monstrous  digestion  of  your  l^tbophagi,  the  strange 
metaroorph<)sifi  of  your  Sanguineans  into  midnight  melancholy,  and 
of  lucid  intdleetuais  into  piceous  mopishuess,  &c. 

*  Si  hujttsmo(ti  limitationis  causa  inguiratur,  dicimus,  quod  .ntalure  parens  posuit  in  pritno- 
f enio  c^jusque  rei  semiiie  lalem  spSntus  salis  ^  snlplmns  copiam  quae  producendis  uU^idH 
fiorporom  staminfbus,  scu  lineamcati,  sufficerct.    Willis  dci  fennent^  p.  48, 49. 
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'  1.  Nov  40  suy^ly  Om  defect  «f  foot-  in  Ite  wmk  vatM  MStonu 

tian  of  whftt  l>j  «liiU)r  efitoafttions  the  bedy  it  defmred  <tf ;  m  I 

meod  not  oompnle  the  vaat  espcaee  of  the  micraeow  b^r  Atoilf 

uriae,  spittrng,  flud  teroM,  iliete  heng  Tvlgariy  kftown ;  so  neu 

tlier  of  (bo  tramoeodent  loss  by  tnuupiration,    reckoned  bf  * 

Sanetoriitt^  pveponderate  wW  the  rost;  all  wbicb  exact  coostaot 

addi4ioos  to  be  nade  by  ailment,  without  which  the  body  wouhi 

quickJy  he  depeplilated*    But  i.  Left  it  he  conodered,  that  this 

person  <a8  iiu  most  eredibly  reported)  empties  nothing  by  urine  or 

stool ;  and,  it  is  probable,  next  to  nothing  by  salivation  or  trao8« 

piration ;  not  by  salivation  through  aconsiderable  defect  o€ drinks; 

nor  by  trantpiraticm,  because^  wanting  food,  there  is  a  partial  de« 

feet  of  fermentation  in  the  blood,  and  thence  of  natural  heat,  md 

60,  by  the  ooldnees  of  the  parts,  the  poces  are  precluded,  and  tho 

diaphoresis  impeded ;  whence  it  will  follow,  that,  where  iht  parts 

are  duly  warm,  and  fiie  pores  patent,  there  die  more  active  pria* 

dpks  are  apt  to  take  flight ;  yet,  where  the  parts  ane  eold,  and 

the  pores  corked  up,  there  it  is  otherwise ;  as  generous  wines  and 

subUe  spirits,  left  in  open  resaels,  will  quickly  bid  adiem  to  their 

more  volatile  and  brisk  piiactples;  yet,  if  shut  up  in  safe  vessels, 

these  fugitiyes  are  imprisoned  and  kept  to  dieir  daily  offices*    The 

same  is  verified  in  aqueous  fanmonrs,  which  (our  kitchens  as  veil 

as  laboratories  experiment)  quickly  evaporate  throngh  intense  sub« 

jacent  heats,  but  not  withoat,  and  so  It  is  here.     Thus,  theso 

pk»i€if«l  evacuations  being  suppresaed,  restdration  by  food  is  rem* 

dered  less  necessary.    Yet,  lest  yon  diould  dread  fi>om  this  hypo* 

thesis  a  suffocating  mass  of  excrementitious  hnmonrs  to  assault  tho 

heart,  &c.     I  therefore  subJQini»  that  a  defect  of  nntritions  assump* 

tions  must  needs  precede  adefeetof  huroonrs ;  mocfiover,  the  bleod 

commands  much  of  these  remaining  hnmonrs  lor  its  own  ehariot 

nse  ;  neither  may  it  seem  dbsonantto  reason,  that  the  ventricle  and 

some  of  the  intestine  are  used  as  a  receptacle  of  the  more  tartarous 

and  terrestrial  feculeacies;  as  embryo's,  though  they  receive  large 

quantities  of  liquid  nutriment,  yet  there  is  seldom  observed  the  least 

excretion  by  the  fundament,  but  a  retention  of  a  quantity  of  ex* 

erementitlous  terrcstrcities  in  the  intestines,   during  their  whole, 

abude  in  their  maternal  cells.  Likewise,  in  fenrDenting  liquors,  the 

more  active  principles  do  precipitate  the  more  sluggish  to  the  bot« 

toms,  chinks,  and  walls  of  their  contiuentii.    Further  it  cannot  be 

denied,  thaf,  by  expiration,  there  is  a  considerable  evacuation,  «a 

appears  both  by  the  heat  of  our  breath,  and  its  moisture,  which  is 

discovered  by  the  reception  of  it  into  any  concavous  body.     But  % 

admit  that  there  is  some  waste  either  by  salivation  or  transpiration, 

yet  these,  being  small,    produce  only  a  lingering  consumption, 

which  doth  often  consist  for  many  years  with  a  declining  life :  Such 

as  our  Virgin's  is. 

2.  How  shall  natural  heat  be  preserved,  if  not  fed  by  oil,  con- 
tinually supplied  and  renewed  by  aliment?  There  are,  sir,  dlvei^ 
04)inions  touching  human  ignicles,and  therefore  it  highly  concerns 

•  Sanctorius  de  Statici  Biledicina. 
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US  to  proceed  eantiousljr.   It  cannot  be  denied^  t]iat  tliere  is  a  po^ 
tential  beat,  more  or  less,  in  all  human  bodies,  wbich  is  the  Color 
mixti,  remaining,  when  we  aretlead  and  key-cold  ;  sudi  as  is  the 
.  beat  of  sulphur,  arsenick,  &c.  though  in  a  great  allaj.     This  ap- 
pears from  chymical  operations  on  man's  blood,  by -which  it  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  its  endowments  with  spirits  and  volatile 
salts  in  great  quantities,  and  some  sulphur  also.     Likewise,   it 
must  be  granted,  that  there  is  an  actual  heat  abiding  in  us,  whilst 
we  lire,  and  some  while  after  death.    This  is  obvious  to  the  sense  of 
feeling  itself;  this  is  the  heat,  as  *I  conceive,  joined  with  the  pri- 
mogenite  humour,  to  which  Aristotle  ascribes  life  itself.     But  yet, 
sir,  I  am  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  this  heat  be  properly  called' 
Color  vivensy  though  the  great  *  Riverius  term  it  so ;  or  an  im- 
mediate  cause  of  life,  though  an  Aristotle  pronounce  it  so ;  for, 
certainly,  holy  Scripture  ascribes  life  to  the  blood,  The  blood  is 
the  life  thereof;  and  death  to  a  dissolution  of  the  compositnm,  The 
body  returns  to  the  dust,  and  the  spirit  to  God  that  gave  it.     But 
of  this  dissolution,  I  suppose,  the  soul  is  not  ordinarily  the  cause, 
but  the  body ;    and,  what  part  of  the  body  may  more  justly  be 
challenged  to  be  the  parent,  if  I  may  so  phrase  it,  of  death,  than 
the  blood,  which  is,   in  a  famous  sense,   the  parent  of  life.   So, 
then,+  most  killing  distempers  must  arise  from  the  ei^essive  mul- 
tiplication, consumption,  or  depravation  of  the  blood,  an^  the 
pernicious  effects  thereof.     Tet,  mistake  me  not,  this  hinders  not 
other  parts  of  the  body,  bowels,  and  humours  to  be  often  pec^ 
cant,  as  undoubtedly  they  are,  by  infecting  the  blood,  and  re- 
ceiving  infections  morbifick  from  it.    Moreover,  this  heat  con- 
tinues some  hours  without  life,  even  after  the  dissolution  ;  and,  as 
it  is  without  life,  so  is  life  often  found  without  it,  as,  not  only  in 
some  vegetables,   as,  lettuce,  henjlock,   cucumbers,  &c.  'but  in 
animals,  as,  frogs  and  fish,  which  are  said  to  be  actually  cold,  and 
the  salamander,  reputed  cold  in  a  high  degree.     This  heat  may, 
possibly,  be  but  the  effect  of  matter  and  motion,  i,  e.  of  the  blood, 
or,  before  it,  of  the  seed  impregnated  with  acti^  principles,  which, 
through  their  activity  and  heterogeneity,  suffer  mutual  collisions, 
or  fermentation  it,  whence  ebullition;  and  thence  this  heat,  which 
is,  by  Circulation,  not  only  promoted,  but  also  conveyed  to  ail 
parts  of  the  body,  and  by  the  same  causes  preserved  ;  which,  pos- 
sibly, may  prove  the  sum  of  |  Riverius's  implanted  and  indaent 

*  heat.  These  things  pre-supposed,  it  will  not  be  impossible  to  guess, 
that  this  heat  is  no  such  celestial  fire,  as  the  most  fatuous  Feruelius 
would  have  it,  but  only  the  igneous  result  of  the  combinations  and 
commotions  of  the  most  active  elementary  principles ;  and,  if  there 
be  any  other  heat,  it  may  prove  to  be,  according  to  the  conjec- 

•  ture  of  the  great  Riverius,  the  product  of  the  immaterial  soil. 
But  of  that  I  understand  little;  only  this  is  unquestionable,  that 

•  Kiverii  Instil.  Med.  Lib.  i.  Sect.  4.  c.  3.  de  Cdlido  innato.  'ErJ  fMvh  riif 
.!^ff«7ije5»$  alv  r£  ^lef^v,  Arist.  de  RespiraK  f  Willis  de  Morb.  Convuls.  p.  175^ 
Keedham  de  formato  Foetu,  p.  138.  Lowcri  Diatribs,  p.  Ub,  Fcrael.  de  Abdit.  Ub.  U.  C.  T* 
t  UiTcrifis,  ubi  supra,.  ^  , 
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Ike  celestial  soul  chuseth,  for  its  more  imaiediate  organs,  the  most 
snbtiliatedy  spirituoas,  and  active  parts  of  matter,  such  as  the  rital 
.and  animat  spirits,  and  the  heat  before-mentioned,  which  ^eems  to 
be  of  the  same  genias,  and  all  btit  the  mechanick  production! 
of  Tarious  fermentations,  percolations,  and  distillations  in  the  hu- 
man engine :  Wherefore  L  shall  crave  leare  to  dismiss  this  fire,  till 
we  come  to  discourse  of  fermentations. 

And  so  I  pass  on  to  the  next  flame ;  which  is  the  Bioljchniun^, 
or  the  actual  flame  of  the  blood  kindled  in  the  heart,  asserted  both 
.  bj  ancients  and  moderns  of  astonishing  titles  and  tremendous  Tene« 
ration  ;  which  deiouring  flame,  if  onee  kindled,  will  quioklj  dfr. 
predate  all  the  oleaginous  aliment,  if  not  renewed  by  frequent  and 
plentiful  assumptions.  But,  therefore,  it  is  greatly  suspected  to 
liave  no  existence  in  our  bodies,  because,  in  these  jejnnants,  it 
must  needs  extinguish,  for  want  of  sulphureous  supplies,  and  pro« 
duce /death  to  those  that  have  lived  long  enough  to  help  to  entomb 
it.  It  is  strange  to  me,  that  proxident  nature  should  require  such 
Tast  supplies,  both  of  meat  and  drink,  out  of  which  to  extract  a 
small  quantity  of  nutritious  juice;  which,  with  divers  ferments^ 
colatures,  emunctories,  and  rapid  motions,  it  endeavours  to  exalt 
and  defecate;  and  yety  after  all,  should  expose  what  she  hath  at- 
tained of  purity  and  activity,  and  consequently  of  noblest  use,  by 
her  unparalleled  artifices,  cost,  and  toil,  to  the  improvident  disposal 
of  wasteful  flames ;  for,  indeed,  flames  are  great  wasters,  as  appears 
in  the  preparation  of  the  balsam  of  sugar,  &c.  No  less  wonderful 
is  it,  that  a  flame  should  continually  burn  in  the  heart,  and  yet  the 
fleshly  walls  thereof  not  boiled,  roasted,  nor  so  much  as  a  full* 
ginous,  or  cineritious  colour  imparted.  But,  lest,  sir,  you  should 
be  confident,  that  this  perennial  flame  scorns  an  extinction  by 
these  few  drops,  I  therefore  commend  to  your  observation  those 
numerous  and  plentiful  buckets,  that  are  poured  thereupon  by  the 
dexterous  hand  of  the  very  learned  and*  candid  Dr.  Needham.'- 
But  yet,  lest  you  should  be  so  far  prepossessed,  by  the  deter* 
roinations  of  venerable  antiquity,  as  to  reject  Uiis  new  doctrine, 
and  avowedly  maintain  this  unseen  fire,  I  shall  therefore  add, 
1.  That  this  flame  can  be  but  small,  through  the  defect  of  bodily 
exercise,  and  freer  ventilations  (these  fasters  being  mostly  close 
prisoners)  as  also  of  strong  fermentations;  therefore,  the  icsSsthe 
lamp,  the  less  oil  will  sustain  it.  2. .  Through  the  defect  of  heat, 
the  pores  are  bolted,  and  transpiration  restrained ;  whence  a  scarce 
credible  quantity  of  moisture  is  retained,  which,  returning  both 
by  veins  and  lymphaticks,  gives  no  contemptible  quantity  of  food 
to  tills  fire.  3.  Through  the  restraint  of  transpiration,-  the  igne« 
ous  particles  are  secured  from  their  excursions,  to  the  great  in* 
crease, of  intestine  heat ;  for,  in  feeders,  the  loss  of  transpiration 
often  kindles  in  the  blood  a  feverish  fire.  4.  The  air  (as  impreg* 
nated  sometimes  especially)  entering  by  the  mouth,  the  nose,  and 
pores,  in  parts  pa:$sing  the  various  concoctions,  may  be  converted 
into  a  humour  not  altogether  unapt  to  preserve  the  lingering  life 

«  Nte^ham  d«  fgrmsto  FcMo,  p.  1^9^  Ito.  . .  :  .    / 
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dl  tiiU  dyhig  fldme.  5.  In  pitnitoui  bodt^,  tht  ttb«fidtn(ie  of 
^klegm,  through  the  varioiis  cooeoetions  whieh  it  undergoes  iiv 
the  ho&fj  naj  hecoiiie  useful,  in  the  room  of  more  proper  slU 
■M»t,  to  this  aMlogoiif  lamp  in  its  table..8np{^ie8 :  Which  phlegm 
though  some  reject  as  excrementitioiis^  jet,  I  suppose,  they  dor 
it  only,  wb^n  consideration  is  from  home  of  its  utefukiess  in  tke 
mastication  of  our  food,  wh^tfrein,  as  some  say,  lies  the  first  con* 
C4>ction  ;  at  least,  therein  lies  the  main  preparation  for  the  grand 
concoction  in  the  rentricle.  The  constant  mixture  of  oor  food. 
with  onr  spittle,  in  the  jaw«mill,  may  force  some  considering  men  to 
thiniK,  that  it  is  nearer  of  kin  to  our  natural  moisture,  than  hath 
been  formerly  aclcnowledged.  6*  The  coiliquation  of  the  parts 
of  these  emaciated  bodies  may  yield  oil  to  these  lamps,  as  it  is 
usually  affirmed  In  hectick  fevers.  Besides,  if  fire  be  nothing  bot 
an  innumerable  host  of  sulphureous  atoms,  breaking  the  prisons  of 
th^r  former  compositions  with  other  heterogeneities,  *  then,  cer« 
tainly,  all  fire  is  mvr o^ay^^  for  nothing  of  that  sulphur  remains  ;  it 
leaves  only  the  heterogdneousprinciples,  with  which  it  was  combined. 
7«  It  is  probable,  that  the  moisture  of  these  jejune  bodies  is  much, 
not  only  condensed  by  their  cold,  but  also,  loaded  with  terrestrei. 
ties,  thro'  the  non-reteption  of  allnient  impregnated  with  active 
principles ;  whereby  it  is  rendered  more  durable  in  this  flame ;  as 
oils,  the  more  impure,  thick,  and  clammy  they  are,  the  less  fiercely 
tiiey  burn ;  but,  the  more  tenuious  and  spirituous,  the  more  nimbly 
do  they  flame,  and  expeditiously  consume :  As  my  face  and  hair 
did  sadly  experiment,  upon  the  unexpected  and  sudden  conflagration 
of  a  quantity  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  as  I,  not  long  since,  drcMr 
it  from  the  fire ;  I  dare  say,  the  turpentine  itself  would  not,  or 
rather  could 'not,  hare  served  me  so.  8.  This  moisture,  bein^ 
drawn  from  more  jejane  principles  (as,  air,  phlegm,^and  lympha^ 
f  is  the  4ess  impregnated  with  nitro-sulphureous  particles,  and 
therefore  less  inflammable;  as,  in  oligopborous  wines,  where  the 
spirit  and  sulphur  are  greatly  exhaled,  and  with  a  quality  abun. 
diantly  dilated,  there  fire  slowly  burns.  9.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
crasis  of  these  bodies  is  so  altered,  by  the  predominancy  of  fixed 
salts  not  duly  actuated  by  powerful  fermentations,  that  they  much 
retard  the  consumption  of  oil  by  this  vital  fire ;  as,  if  quick-lime, 
sope,  or  other  saline  cpncretes  be  added  to  wax,  or  tallow,  they 
will  (say  chymists)  make  a  candle  of  far  greater  duration  than 
Ordinary.  Strange  is  th<it  story  of  St.  {  Augustine,  who  reports  a 
lamp  to  be  found  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  that  no  storms  could 
extinguish ;  yet  much  more  strange  was  that  torch,  reported  §  to 
have  burnt  fifteen-hundred  and  fifty  years,  in  the  tomb  of  Tullia, 
Cicero's  diiughter,  which  being  exposed  to  the  air,  by  the  opening 
of  the  tomb,  was  quickly  extinguished.  Now,  if  our  humours 
should  chance  to  attain  the  disposition  of  these  ancient  oils,  thejr 
might  supply  the  Biolychnium  long  enough.     10.  Or,  if  these  fixed 
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Mlti  akovkl  Maim  flttidity^  U  it  i»  prdbable  tkejr  bate^bne^  be^ 
cause  some  of  these  abstinentB  were  of  melamchoiick  conplexloAt^y 
iheu  the  lulphareoiis  parts  of  the  hamowrs  would  be  so  fettoied 
and  of^ressed  therebj,  that  they  could  not  so  qaickly  burst  fsont 
under  the  yoke  into  Tiolent  flames,  but  by  degrees,  and  leisuraMyy 
as  they  could  disentangle  themselYes ;  from  whence  will  arise  tf 
jDore  duraUe,  though  less  forceable  fire.  Lastly,  It  seems  pn>^ 
balile,  that  extraneoas  particles  of  fire  may  be  conveyed  into  • 
1>ody,  and  therem  lo^ed,  which  shall  afterwards  cause  heats  t» 
kindle  therein*  That  igneous  particles  pass  from  one  body  ia 
another,  seems  a  matter  of  daily  experience ;  for  it  is  not  easy  ta 
demonstrate,  how  our  bodies  are  warmed  by  their  approach  to  tlM 
fire,  if  there  be  not  fiery  effluTiums  from  the  burning  matter,  that 
enters  our  bodies;  and,'  that  these  Qery  atoms,  thus  lodged  In  • 
foreign  body,  may  afterwards,  by  water,  air,  or  the  like,  break 
forth  into  a  considerable  heat,  is  very  imaginable ;  as  in  qwidk^ 
lime,  which,  before  it  is  burnt,  is  not  at  all  subject  to  combustkmi 
by  air,  or  water;  but,  when  it  hath  endured  the  kiln-fire,  thVn  it 
Is  readily  kindled  by  the  addition  of  almost  any  humidity :  Wbidi 
humidities  may  not  be  supposed  directly  to  contribute  to  the  kind« 
ling  of  the  atoms,  but  to  the  dissolying  of  the  concrete,  and, 
thereby,  -  the  disentangling  of  the  atoms ;  whereupon  they  Hy  out 
into  a  considerable  heat;  like  whereunto  is  that  powder,  +  boasts  < 
ed  by  chymbts,  to  take  fiame  in  your  hands,  by  the  only  addi* 
tion  of  spittle*  Thus,  sir,  haTing  tendered  a  slender  repast  for 
yonr  antique  lamp,  I  crave  leave  to  attend  the  more  modern  hypo* 
thesis  of  famed  fermentation. 

Thirdly^  How  shall  fermentation  be  continued  in  the  bloody 
without  the  addition  of  chyle  ?  And  how  can  chyle  be  added,  with« 
out  food  assumed?  It  is  the  opinion  of  ingenious  j:  Hensharius^ 
that  fermentation  is  caused  by  the  addition  of  chyle  to  the  blood 
in  the  heart,  like  that  of  wine  by  the  adding  of  must ;  from  whence 
doth  arise  (he  saith)  a  necessity  of  frequent  feeding :  which  the 
excellent  $  Dc*  Needham  seems  much  to  approve.  And  both 
the  incomparable  f  Willis  and'  ingenious**  Castle  cite  Hogeland 
for  ascribing  heat  to  a  fermentation  in  the  heart,  like  to  that  which 
happens  npon  the  pouring  of  spirit  of  nitre  on  butter  of  antimony. 
Resp.  Now,  sir,  to  help  us  out  at  this  dead  lift  also,  I  shall  take 
notice  of  the  several  opinions  of  the  learned,  touching  the  causes 
of  fermentation.  First,  There  is  a  ferment  placed  in  the  heart 
itself  by  the  great +  +  Willis  and  his  Ifypaspiste;},  thedexterons 
anatomist  Dr.  Lower, ;{:{:  with  Dr.  Castlo,§§  and  other  renowned 
assertory  of  fermentation.  This,  sir,  would  serve  us  cximiously  to 
supply  tt^2  defect  of  new  chyle,  if  it  were  bat  sufficiently  evinced. 
But,  I  must  confess  ingenuously,  though  (as  it  is  not  unknown  tv 
'you)  I  have  laboured  to  advance  the  antique  glory  of  the  heart, 
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yet  r  cannot  satisfy  myself,  tjiongh  J  would,  that  there  k  oiif 
siich  implanted  ferment  therein  ;  for  I  find  not  this  ferment  coo^ 
firmed  by  any  experiment,  or  other  sufficient  evidence,  but  (absit 
invidta  verbo)  too  precariously  asserted ;  nor,  any  necessity  as^ 
signed  for  such  a  ferment,  the  doctrine  of  ferinentation  being  suf^ 
^ciently  demonstrated  utrithout  it ;  and,  though  the  honour  as^ 
cribed  to  the  heart  may  seem  to  require  it,  yet  I  cannot  approve 
of  conferring  honours,  which  infer  a  necessity  of  multiplying  be- 
ings above  what  the  Opus  and  Usus  of  nature  createth.  Neither 
can  I  conceive  where  this  ferment  should  be  nested.  It  must  be 
either  in  the  wails  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  chambers  thereof:  In 
the  walls  (saith  Dr«  Castle,*  from  Sererinus,  Danus,  Des  Cartes, 
and  Hogeland)  are  mechanick  spirits,  seminal  8alt3,  or  ferments ; 
but  yet,  pace  tanti  viHj  the  heart,  by  its  carnous  fibfes,  mem^ 
branes,  colour,  and  consistence,  seems  to  be  but  a  muscle,  as  our 
n^orthy  Dr.  Needham  +  and  acute  Steno  j:  affirm ;  and,  if  so, 
how  a  ferment  should  be  there  generated,  any  otherwise  than  in 
other  muscles,  I  do  not  understand  :  It  hath  not  the  parenchyma 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  other  parts  which  are  colatures  to  the  blood, 
whereby  they  easily  separate,  and,  having  separated,  retain,  what 
may  conduce  to  constitute  ferments ;  but  the  walls  of  the  heart 
seem  only,  like  other  muscles,  to  receive  blood  for  their  own  pri* 
Tate  use,  but  none  for  a  pnblick  stock.  Moreover,  if  there  were 
stich  a  salt  ferment,  it  is  a  wonder  it  doth  not  discolour  the  ruti. 
lous  fibres,  as  the  salt  in  (he  spleen  manifestly  doth,  but  leave  it  of 
the  same  hue  with  other  non-fermenting  muscles.  Neither  are  there 
any  cavities,  within  these  walls,  capacious  enough  to  contain  these 
mechanick  spirits  for  publick  offices ;  nay,  it  is  observable,  that 
the  heart  is  more  firm,  fast,  hard,  and  less  stored  with  porosities, 
than  other  muscles.  Neither  in  the  auricles,  or  ventricles,  can  these 
spirits  keep  quiet  possession,  by  reason  of  that  impetuous  torrent, 
which  many  times  in  every  minute  washeth  both  floors  and  walls ; 
and,  though  these  cavities  have  their  cellars,  jet^  by  the  so  fre- 
quent  constrictions  of  the  omnimodous  fibres  causing  the  systole,' 
there  is  npt  only  a  mixture  of  the  blood  at  the  bottom  with  that  on 
the  top,  but  also  a  violent  extrusion  of  both,  made  in  the  saine 
pulsation.  Neither,  in  dissections,  is  there  any  considerable  dif- 
ference found  betwixt  that  in  the  heart,  and  that  in  the  veins,  as 
famous  Harvey  observeth.  Yet,  with  a  non  obstante  io  these  pre- 
mises^ I  must  tell  you,  I  opine  that  fermentation  may,  not  abu- 
sively, be  ascribed  to  the  mechanick  structure  and  operations  of 
the  heart,  though  not  inriched  with  an  innate  ferment ;  of  which 
hereafter  more  seasonably. 

Secondly <y  It  is  not  unknown,  that  several  liquors  are  self-suffi- 
cient to  command  a  fermentation^  and  that  perfective,  as  wines, 
cyder,  with  other  like  spirito-sulphuro-saline  fluids;  as  also  fruits  . 
of  a  more  crass  consistence,  as  .apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.  whereof 
many  are  advanced,  by  lying,  to  a  greater  perfection,  after  pulled 
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from  their  mother^s  breast:  And  it  is,  at  least,  a  Tiolent  presump. 
tion,  that  the  blood,  confected  by  ^uch  scir-fcrmcnting  bodies, 
and  they  exalted  greatly  by  the  various  additional  concoctions, 
percolations,  and,  as  it  were,  distillations  i;i  the  transcendontly 
exquisite  and  proto-laboratories  of  human  bodies,  is  crowned  witl\ 
the  same  diadem  of  self..fermenting  principles.  And,  indeed,  an 
ordinary  analysis  of  blood,  according  to  t^e  rules  of  pyrotechny, 
will  discover  all  those  principles  of  spirit,  sulphur,  salt,  water, 
and  earth,  lodged  in  its  embraces,  which  are  sufficient  to  elaborate 
fermentations:  Which  is  further  confirmed,  in  that,  when  some  of 
the  itinate  fermenting  principles  (as,  suppose,  salts)  begin  to  Jan- 
guish,  several  artificial  ferments  prove  highly  useful.  Under  this 
notion,  saith  the  sagacious  Willis,*^  are  the  fixed  salts  of  vcgeta« 
bles,  chalybeates,  &c.  of  such  sovereign  efficacy. 

Thirdly^  After  various  disquisitions  touching  the  use  of  the 
spleen,  some  exalting  it  to  the  honour  of  sanguifying  for  the  lower 
belly,  others  depressing  it  to  the  vile  use  of  a  sink,  it  is  now,  by 
many,  upon  consideration  of  its  colour,  site,  and  vessels,  resolved 
to  be  a  colature ;  wherein  the  more  black  and  feculent  juice  is  se- 
vered from  the  blood ;  and,  being  there  reserved,  it  becomes  a 
ferment  to  the  scarlet  liquor,  even  as  a  small  parcel  of  dough,  re- 
served  in  a  saline  condiment,  grows  acid,  and  so  arrives  to  <he 
dignity  of  a  leven,  or  ferment,  to  the  new  farinaceous  mass.  The 
principles,  which,  in  this  bowel,  are  supposed  to  be  regent,  are 
8aIino«terrestrial ;  which,  by  over-long  abode,  attain  fluidity,  and 
so  become  acetous^  like  spirit  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  of  other  saline 
concretes:  And  that,  which  renders  this  the  more  probable,  is, 
the  sowre  belchings  of  hypochondriack  persons,  the  whiteness  of 
their  tongues,  the  soreness  of  their  throats,  the  excess  of  their  ap. 
petite,  and  the  emaciating  of  their  bodies ;  all  which  seem  to  pro. 
ceed  from  a  preternatural  acidity:  And,  vice  versdj  when  the 
spleen  hath  lost  its  ferment,  then  the  blood  grows  too  in«-ipid, 
as  appears  in  cachexies,  ascites,  tympanites,  ^c.  These  things 
premised,  it  will  be  no  difficulty  to  prove,  that  the  blood  is  fer- 
mented by  the  spleen.  It  is  but  very  lately  that  I  added  spirit  of 
Titriol  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  recent  blood  of  a  patient,  which 
caased  a  visible  fermentation,  and  such  a^ coagulation,  that  it  be- 
came almost  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  our  table-mustard, 
only  there  remained  some  perfect  black  parts,  but  no  red  ones ; 
from  whence  I  conjecture,  that  it  is  an  acid  humour,  which  causes 
such  a  black  sediment  in  the  urine  of  many  hypochondriack  per- 
sons ;  and  that  the  same  humour  it  is,  that  coagulates  the  blood 
often,  if  not  always,  and  renders  it  so  unapt  for  circulation. 
Wherefore,  by  the  wa^,  I  would  offer  it  to  your  consideration, 
whether  that  sort  of  scorbute  and  melancholy,  which  is  rooted  in 
blood  more  than  sufficiently  hot,  florid,  ai>d  fluid,  as  oft.timeft 
they  are,  can  ascribe  its  origination  to  a  mere  acidity,  or  to  fluid 
salts?  And,  consequently,  whether  it  be  not  a  misapplication  of 
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the  nitro-sulphureous  plants,  which  renders  them,  of  lafe,  sas- 
pected  of  impertinency  ?  For,  to  what  end  should  these  plants  be 
given  to  those  persong,  whose  blood  exceeds  with  salt  and  sulphur 
already  i  Yet,  in  the  colder,  more  cachectical  sorts  of  scurry  and 
melancholy,  nothing  possibly  may  be  found  more  proper ;  for  it 
ia^well  known,  that  fixed  salts  and  fluid  salts,  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  acid  spirits,  do  highly  ferment,  and  cause  a  consider- 
able heat;  as  lately  discovered  itself  to  me,  in  the  preparation  of 
Tartarus  Vitriolatus.  Whence  I  further  conjecture,  that  those 
preparations  of  chaiybs,  coral,  and  other  saline  concretes,  w¥ich 
rob  them  of  their  salts,  or  (which'is  the  same  thing)  that  glut  them 
with  acidities  so  plentifully,  as  to  leave  no  capacity  to  receive 
more  acids,  do  spoil  them,  eo  nomine^  of  their  fermenting  virtue. 
But,  lest  I  should  seem  to  transgress,  whilst  I  intend  scarcely  to 
digress,  1  return  to  remind  you,  that  you  have  a  third  ferment, 
-which,  in  these  abstinents,  is  presumable  to  be  highly  useful ;  for 
several  of  them  (not  to  say  all)  were  spleneticks,  before  they  were 
abstinents. 

Fourthli/y  It  is  probable,  that  the  seminal  humours,  in  these 
virgins,  may,  by  a  long  abode  in  their  vessels,  grow  acid,  and 
thereby  supply  the  blood  with  a  more  than  ordinary  ferment.  Here 
are  two  things  supposed :  The  first  is,  that  the  seed  is  impregnated 
with  salt ;  and  that  is  proved  by  the  many  arguments  of  the  philo- 
sophical  Dr.  Ente*  The  other  is,  that  the  seed,  by  its  principles, 
may  elaborate  the  blood  :  This  is  evident  in  females,  who^e  seed 
being  grown  fecundate  and  vegete,  it  so  levens  the  blood,  that, 
cxcej)t  it  purge  itself  by  menstrual  terms,  it  exposes  to  innumer- 
able  diseases  ;  but  much  more  manifest  in  men,  by  the  eruption  of 
their  beards,  the  greatening  of  their  voice,  the  heating  of  their 
blood,  effeminate  desires,  &c.  These  things  being  evidently  so,  it 
will  much  strengthen  our  hypothesis  to  observe,  that  most  of  these 
damsels  fall  to  this  abstinence  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
twenty  years,  when  the  seed  hath  so  fermented  the  blood,  that 
various  distempers  will  probably  ensue,  without  due  evacuatipns; 
excepjt  in  our  case,  wherein,  through  the  defect  of  fermenting 
food,  we  are  enabled  to  bear  the  excess  of  these  so  much  the  better. 

Fifthly^  There  are  several  other  innate  ferments,  placed  by  na- 
ture in  human  bodies,  as  the  learned  testify ;  as,  that  ascribed  bj 
Dr.  Willis  +  to  the  brain,  for  the  freeing  the  spirits  from  the  en- 
,  tanglemerits  of  other  principles,  to  which  they  were  married,  whilst 
they  abode  in  the  blood,  that  so  the  brain's  distillation  might  pro- 
ceed the  nlore  prosperously  :  Likewise  that  in  the  reins,  which  is, 
like  rennet  to  milk,  to  precipitate  the.  serosities,  that  the  ureters 
may  exterminate  them,  as  useless,  burdensome  excrements.  There 
are  many  more  assigned,  yet  more  than  can  be  numbered,  if  Dr. 
Wllis's  J  doctrine  be  true,  of  a  fermentation  through  the  habit  of 
tjie  body,  caused  by  the  concurrence  of  arterial  blood  and  nervous 
jtiice.    But  these  1  lightly  pass  over,  because,  1  conceive,  they 
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are  not  hnni^iately  intended  for  the  ekhorating  of  the  bloody 
mass;  jet  I  m%j  not  forget  them,  becaose^  working  upon  the 
blood,  it  is  not  to  be  donbted,  bat  the  reins  derive  somewhat  of 
their  tirttie  with  the  retrieved  blood. 

Sixthly,  But  to  approach  yet  nearer  fo  owr  mark.  I  aiErmy 
that,  though  there  be  no  edibles  received,  yet  it  follows  not,'  that 
there  is  no  sort  of  new  chyle  to  renew  the  blood's  fermentation  ;  ■ 
for,  ^tstj  in  these  cold  bodies,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  far 
greater  quantity,  consideratis  consider  audit  ^  of  pituitous  humours^ 
tiian  ordinary  ;  for,  if  transpiration  be  denied  to  our  bodies  but  a 
Tory  small  time,  what  a  redundance  of  phlegm  doth  presently  op« 
press  us !  Which*  phlegm,  being  led  into  the  mouth  by  a  great  va* 
riety  of  salivating  ducts,'  and  thence  conveyed  into  the  ventricle, 
may  take  off  the  acidity,  the  edge  of  the  appetite  ;  by  which  they 
tolerate  their  abstinence  with  greater  patience,  and  also  suflTer  a 
sorry  concoction,  #hich  is  much  advanced  by  the  attendance  of  all 
theconcoctive  forces,  to  subact  this  sluggish  matter,  which,  in  other 
bodies,  are  variously  diverted  by  the  great  variety  of  food  fre- 
quently admitted.  Secondly,  It  is  probable,  that  some  of  these 
fasters  were  more  than  ordinarily  addicted  to  phlegm  before  their 
abstinence ;  which  is  usual  with  those  whose  concoctions  are  low  ; 
and,  with  these,  it  is  more  than  an  even  lay  they  were  not  ^ery 
high,  which  must  needs  be  augmented  by  the  defect  of  urine  and 
stool;  which,  if  granted,  adds  somewhat  to  our  purpose.  Thirdly, 
The  air,  received  continually  into  the  stomach  by  the  month  and 
nose,  and  also  into  the  blood  more  directly,  though  sparingly  by 
the  pores,  and  virtually,  if  not  formally,  by  the  lungs,  may  con- 
tribute much  to  this  humour,  but  more  to  the  fermentation  of  the 
blood.  That  the  air  is  impregnated  with  salts,  the  learned  Dr. 
£nte*  affirms,  and  ascribes  vegetation,  as  also  the  production  of 
various  animals  thereunto,  as  the  worthy  Willis  doth  frost  and  ice. 
And  it  is  asserted  by  chymists,  that  Capnt  Mortuums  lixiviated,  if 
exposed  to  the  open  air  for  a  good  spdce,  they  shall  re-attain  their 
saline  principle  ;  and,  that  salts  cause  fermentation  in  the  blood, 
hath  been  already  noted.  Yet  one  step  further  I  may  advance 
upon  good  ground,  and  that  is,  the^^e  salts  may  much  renew  the 
ferment  of  the  stomach  also,  in  lieu  of  other  condiments.  More* 
over,  the  liver  being  an  ample  bowel,  +  instructed  with  a  great 
variety  of  vessels,  inriched  with  constant  trafBck  from  most  of  the 
corporations  in  the  microcosm,  so  curious  in  its  elections  and  co,U 
lections  of  the  sulphoro- saline  commodities,  so  diligent  in  recond- 
ing  them  in  a  peculidr  cell,  and  thence  transmitting  them  to  the 
intestines,  upon  all  occasions :  These  scverals,  J  say,  considered, 
it  may  be  rationally  inferred,  that  it  is  nut  only  helpful  io  tho 
gnt^  in  their  excretions,  but  also  in  their  fermentations  ;  v^J^ereby 
the  chyle  is  rendered  not  only  fermcntisciblc  in  the  blood,  but  also- 
more  fermentescent  thereunto.  Yei,  sir,  les-t  this  lean  meat  should 
xtot  satisfy  your  more  delrcate  palate,  I  must  advertise  you,  that; 

*  Apolog.  de  Ferment,  f.  fS.  t  QISsmq.  Anatom.  Ifepati*. 
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the  blood  in  these  persons  must  needs  be  sparing,  and  thereforo 
the  lesser  chyle  maty  ferment  it ;  especially  considering,  that  thetf 
fermentations  are  but  small,  as  appears  by  the  smallness  .of  tbeir 
heat ;  and,  therefore,  pray  do  yourself  the  right  not  to  expect  an 
account  of  robust  ones.  >    . 

Seventhly^  The  heai;t  itself  contributes  much  to  the  fermentation. 

^  It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  being 
a  rapid  motion  through  the  indefatigable  pulsation  of  the  heart, 
adds  much  to  the  fermentation.  We  see  that  motion  giren  to  wine, 
ale,  cyder,  or  cream  of  milk,  though  sufficiently  fermented,  will 
yet,  without  a  new  ferment,  give  a  new  fermentation.  But,  sir, 
lest  you  should  misttike  me,  when  I  stumbled  at  an  innate  ferment 
in  the  heart,  and  yet  stood  upon  it,  that  fermentation  may  be 
ascribed  thereto,  let  me  unbosom  myself,  that  you  may  see  what 
the  heart  contributes  thereunto.  First,  The  heart  is  as  it  were  a 
cistern,  into  which  the  blood  veins,  milky  veins,  and  water  veins, 
or  lymphseducts,    by  mutual  consent,    deposit  their  multiform 

,  juices.  Secondly,  It  hath  the  force  of  a  mill,  by  its  quaquaverse 
fibreii,  continually  busied  in  their  constrictions  and  dilatations  to 
grind  and  make  small  the  more  crassy  particles  of  the  juices. 
Thirdly,  Of  a  mortar,  wherein  the  more  exact  mixture  of  these 
diiferent  juices  is  highly  promoted.  Fourthly^  Of  a  gin,  expelling 
the  blood  sufficiently  subacted,  and  then,  to  the  further  execution 
of  its  offices,  but  too  too  troublesome;  and,  by  the  way,  the  bur» 
den  of  the  blood  may  be  one  cause  of  its  pulsation  ;  for  it  is  said, 
if  a  live  heart  be  taken  out  of  the  body,  the  pripk  of  a  pin  will 
renew  its  pulsation.  Fifthly,  Of  a  pump  to  give  motion,  and, 
according  to  the  sanguiterious  ducts,  to  the  several  parts,  distribu- 
tion of  this  juice  adapted  to  nutrition.*  Sixthly,  Of  a  loom, 
wherein  the  blood  is  fermented.  Seventhly,  Of  a  kind  of  philoso- 
phical furnace,  wherein  a  spiritual  Biolychnium  is  kindled ;  I  in«^ 
tend  only  a  heat  perchance,  caused  only  by  the  motion  and  fer- 
mentation aforesaid.  Eighthly,  Of  a  Pelican,  to  rarefy  and  exalt 
the  vital  spirits.  Ninthly,  Of  an  alembick,  not  vulgar ,~  whereby 
the  spirits  receive  a  kind  of  separation,  though  y^i  they  run  with 
the  blood,  which  being  condensed  in  the  refrigeratory  of  the  habit 
of  the  body,  a's  the  learned  Walasus  expresseth  it,  are  the  more 
easily  subject  to  the  brain's  philtration,  and  the  nerves  preserva- 
tion.  Tentfaly,  Of  a  potential  philtre,  whereby  there  is  made  stick 
a.segregation  of  homogeneous  particles  intd  their  proper  classes, 
as  renders  the  blood  much  iifiore  obedient  io  the  colatures  and 
emunctoriesof  the  body  ;  as  rennet  in  the  milk  potentially  sepa- 
rates the  whey,  and  prepares  it  for  an  actual  separation  by  (he 
sieve;  and,  in  chymical  preparations,  the  acid  liquor,  or  diluting 
a  large  quantity  of  weakening  water,  provokes  a  kind  of  fermen- 
tation, whereby  the  suspended  atoms,  in  the  strong  menstruums, 
are  precipitated,  and  so  prepared  for  a  more  facile  separation ;  so 
that,  indeed,  all  the  engines,  in  nature's  shop,  depend  mainly  upo% 

♦  VTalanu  in  Meth.  Medead. 
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tlie  right  tone,  texture,  and  operation  of  the  heart.  From  irhich 
It  seems  apparent  to  me,  which  yet  I  submit  to  clearer  minds,  that 
the  heart  is  further  serriceable  to  fermentation,  and  otfier  offices 
of  nature,  than,  meerly  pump«like,  to  conciliate  motion ;  which 
may  be  further  confirmed,  by  the  site  of  the  heart  in  the  center  of 
the  body ;  as  also,  by  its  firmest  muniments,  by  which  it  is  gari. 
soned  on  its  bu<:k  by  the  spine,  on  its  face  by  the  sternum,  on  its  ' 
sides  by  the  ribs,  under  its  feet  by  the  diaphragm,  and  over  its 
head  by  the  canopy  of  the  pyramidal  thorax,  and,  lastly,  by  its 
buff-coat,  the  pericardium ;  and,  which  is  not  nothing,  the  curious 
fabrick,  with  various  camerations,  the  retiform  fibres,  and  various 
passages,  the  uniform  procedure  of  nature,  in  the  formation  of 
the  hearts  of  animals,  whilst  often  it  sports  itself  in  the  building  of 
other  parts,  and  its  primogeniture,  as  appears  by  the  Vesicula 
palpitans  first  formed  in  eggs,  according  to  the  renownc^  Harvey, 
the  rodiment  of  the  heart,  and  the  blood's  constant  flux  and  reflux 
to  and  from  the  heart,  even  then  when  the  liver  and  lungs,  though 
famous  bowels,  are  passed  hy  unsaluted  in  the  circulation  of  em^ 
bryo's  ;  as  alsD  nature's  great  care  to  supply  the  defective  passages 
of  those  viscera  by  a  foramen  ovale  in  the  septum  of  the  heart, 
lest  the  intercourse  of  the  blood  with  the  heart  should  be  impeded  ; 
which  hole  is  yet  afterwards  precluded,  when  the  infant  is  mid  wived 
into  a  new  world.  Much  of  this  curiosity  of  nature,  about  the 
heart,  seems  utterly  unnecessary,  if  it  served  only  for  motion; 
but  we  are  sure  that  God  and  nature  does  nothing  frustraneonsly. 
Neither  am  I  yet  satisfied,  that  the  whole  of  the  blood's  motion  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  heart's  pulsation ;  for  Conringius  affirms,  that, 
in  live  dissections,  the  blood  strongly  circulates  a  long  time  after 
the  left  ventricle  hath  lost  its  pulse  ;  yea,  though,  the  heart  be  takeii 
out,  yet  presently  is  not  the  motion  of  the  blood  destroyed;  which 
seems  to  be  confirmed' by  the  experiment  upon  frogs,  which  leap  so 
nimbly,  and  swim  so  freely,  after  their  hearts  are  exempted,  that 
they  cannot  be  known  from  linwounded  frogs,  that  exercise  in 
their  company  ;*  the  story  whereof  that  most  dexterous  anatomist^ 
Dr.  Necdham,  hath  published.  Moreover,  if  a  ligature  be  applied 
to  a  vein  or  artery,  whereby  the  pulse  is  intercepted  with  the  un«^ 
dulation  of  the  blood  also,  y^t  the  blood,  beyond  the  bond,  runs 
its  course  toward  the  heart ;  and  which  is  so  much  the  more  strange, 
because  it  is  the  motion  of  a  heavy  body,  contrary  to  its  natural 
tendency,  upward.  Moreover,  if  the  pulse  of  the  heart  were  the 
only  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  why  then  is  not  the  men- 
strual blood  thrust  into  other  parts,  as  well  as  into  the  uterine  ? 
Since  the  other  parts,  equaMy  with  these,  receive  the  constant 
force  of  the  heart's  even  pulsations  and  impartial  distributions. 
Likewise  we  see,  that  the  animal  spirits  in  the  nerves,  with  their 
juice,  the  lympha  in  its  ducts,  the  chyle  in  its  tho^acicks,  the  see4 
.  In  its  seminals,  the  urine  in  the  ureters,  and  the  phlegm  in  its 
pituitary  vessels  are  all  in  motion,  without  the  force  of  any  sucl| 
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«agiae  to  give  the  origin  thereto.  Wbereupon^  I  am  aptto  con* 
jectiire,  that  nature  hath  furnished  seyerai  parts  with  an  attractive 
power,  the  blood  with  fermen tuition ,  and  several  vessels  with  a 
kind  of  vermicular  motion  of  their  own^  no  doubt  excited  bj  thie 
nerves^  the  porta  with  asinus  in  the  liver,  which  serves  for  a  panap, 
and  the  cava,  or  one  part  of  it,  with  a  pul&i&ck  energy  (by  whick 
blood  is  thrust  into  the  right  ventricle,  as  the  learned  Waiaens  as- 
serts) by  which  the  motion  of  humours  is  promoted;  asd  conse- 
quently, that  the  rareness  of  the  structure,  unweariedness  of  ths 
pulsations  of  the  heart,  ^c.^are  designed  to  some  higher  ends,  than 
merely,  and  as  such,  to  give  motion,  though  that  it  doth  with  an 
emphasis. 

Fourthly^  How  can  spirits,  both  vital  and  animal,  be  prepared 
and  separated  without  food,  and  frequent  fermentations  ?  R.  1. 
.  Whether  there  be  a  flux  of  animal  spirits  through  the  Genus  ner- 
vosum seems  yet  not  fully  resolved ;  and,  if  no  flux,  then  the 
waste  is  small,  and  a  small  reparation  may  supply  a  small  waste* 
But,  I  confess,  I  understand  not  how  narcotick  fumes,  nor  redun- 
dant humours,  restagnating  in  the  brain,  can  cause  ap  apoplexy^ 
epilepsy,  palsy,  &c.  in  the  whole  body,  if  there  be  no  flux  of  spirits 
from  the  brain ;  nor  how  the  hurt  from  a  coach  in  the  seventh  verte- 
bre  of  the  back,  mentioned  by  great  Galen,  could  cause  a  palsy  in 
three  fingers ;  nor  why  we  anoint  the  vertebres  of  the  back  for  pal- 
sied in  the  extreme  parts,  if  there  be  no  flux  of  spirits.  %  Supposing 
a  flux  of  animal  spirits  through  the  nervous  system,  yei^  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  famous  Dr.  Wharton,*  much  of  the  nervous  juice,  se- 
parated by  the  glandules,  is  returned  by  the  veins  and  lymphatlcks^ 
and  so  not  lost,  though  infeebied  by  its  peregilnation ;  and  more 
yet  deposited,  according  to  Dr.  Willis,  the  great  reformer  of  phy- 
iick,  by  the  extremity  of  the  nerves  in  the  habit  of  the  body,  is 
again  retriered  by  the  lymphaticks,  which,  serving  in  our  absti- 
Hents  little  or  nothing  to  assimulation,  only  somewhat  to  the 
cherishing  of  the  implanted  spirits,  is  the  more  plentifully  returned, 
and  so  the  loss,  thus  far  fcgrth,  less  considerable  than  ordinary. 
9.  It  is  apparent,  that  there  is  a  decay  of  these  spirits,*  as  well  as 
an  obstruction,  in  most  of  these  abstinents,  as  witnesseth  their 
great  inability  to  motion.  4.  The  fermentations,  mentioned  be- 
fore, though  small,  may  contribute  something  to  the  increase  of 
these  spirits  :  for  chymists  know  that  there  are  few  juices  so  insi- 
pid, so  sterile,  but,  by  the  help  of  fermentation,  ^ay  yield  a  not 
contemptible  spirit.  H.  Those  spirits  that  pass  from  the  brain  to 
the  extremity  of  the  body,  and  thence  returned,  as  before,  by  the 
lymphaticks,  and  that  more  forceably  and  pieutifully,  being  re- 
flected by  the  impervious  cold  and  constipated  skin,  seem  rather 
tired  than  exhausted,  which  may,  by  the  small  ferments  afiore- 
inentioued,  the  contritions,  mixtions,  and  exaltations  of  the  heart, 
^nd  the  perpetual  motions  of  the  scarlet  liquor,  be  rarefied  and 
volatilised,  ^q  do,  at  a  dead  lift,  further  good  serviQQ^    $.  tt  ]^ 
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Mtorioas,  t^at  scents  do  hugely  affect  the  brain ;  as  to  instance  in 
apoplexies,  hysterical  passions,  and  in  some  sort  of  syncopes  and 
cephalalgies,  common  practice  doth  demonstrate.  So  then,  if  feed, 
ing  animals  perceive  such  strange  alterations,  by  odoriferous  exha- 
lations, as  of  Assa  faetida,  Galbanum,  Verrucae  Equinae,  &c. 
which,  according  to  the  prodigious  in?ention  of  the  most  philoso- 
phical Dr*  Willis,  are  able  to  restrain  the  most  violent  explosions 
(like  those  of  gunpowder,  than  which  none  more  violent)  of  the 
nitro-sulphureous  atoms,  with  which,  in  spasmodick  distempers, 
the  nervous  juice  is  impregnated,  and  by  which  it  is  reduced  to  the 
greatest  disorders,  why  may  not  these  abstinents  be  relieved  by 
such  inriched  fumes  also  ?  ' 

Fifthly ^  Without  sleep  no  long  life,  and,  without  food,  no  sleep ; 
for,  say  the  ancients,*  sleep  is  the  binding  up  of  the  first  sensorium, 
or  common-sense,  caused  by  the  food  digesting  in  the  stomach, 
elevating  its  fumes  to  the  brain,  which,  there  condensing,  stop  the 
.passages  of  the  animal  spirits,  whereby  they  are  detained  from  their 
just  visitations,  whence  the  senses  are  disabled  for  the  execution  of 
their  offices.  R.  1.  It  is  not  certain,  that  sleep  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary  to  life,  for  we  read  of  many  that  lived  waking :  it  ii  said 
that  Ramus  studied  philosophy  so  incessantly,  that  he  becan^e 
blind,  or  deaf,  or  both,  through  defect  of  sleep.  Rhasls  watched 
so  Jong  at  his  study  of  physick,  until,  at  last,  he  could  not  sleep 
at  all;  likewise  a  doctor  of  the  law  studied  so  indefatigably,  that 
he  never  laid  his  eye-lids  together  for  four  months ;  yet  all  rcco. 
▼ered  by  the  use  of  hypnoticks.  The  most  inquisitive  Galenist, 
Ferndius,  reports  a  certain  man  to  have  survived  fourteen  months 
waking.  The  grave  Heurnius  relateth  a  story  from,  he  saith,  a 
truly  learned  man,  Jerom  Montuus,  of  a  noble  matron  that  lived 
thirty.fi ve  years  without  sleep,  nor  hurt  thereby ;  and  of  another 
that  lived  ten  years  waking.  Seneca  reports,  that  Maecenas  lived 
three  years  without  sleep,  and  at  last  was  recovered  by  musick. 
3.  But  J  affirm  not  that  our  jejunants  are  vigiiants,  and  therefore 
add,  that,  though  these  persons  receive  no  external  food,  yet  airy 
condensations  and  concretions,  the  phlegmatick  humours,  colli- 
qnations  of  the  parts,  &c.  afford  matter  for  such  vapours ;  and  so 
much  the  more  plentifully,  because  they  arc  environed  with  a 
thick  wall,  whose  very  crevices,  and  much  more  gates,  and  pub- 
lick  outlets,  are  so  cjose  shut  up  and  barricadoed,  that  theso^ 
troops  of  exhalations,  that  were  wont  to  be  dispersed,  are  now 
crouded  together,  which,  assaulting  the  brain,  may  do  much  to 
bind  up  her  common-sense.  3.  It  seems  probable,  by  apoplectic 
cal  dormitators,  that  a  cold  humour,  lodged  in  the  brain,  is  a  gre^t 
causer  of  sleep ;  and  why  such  a  humour  may  not  lofjlge  in  a  suffi« 
cient  proportion,  in  these  constipated  brains,  to  procure  inter- 
mitting sleeps,  I  see  not.     4.  It  is  apparent  that  narcoticks,  as 

'  ♦  Ariatot.  de  Somn.  &  ViRil.  c.  3.  'H  r5  w^urm  at<AvamfU  ka1iKv^$t  «^^  rk 
jl^  iwa^ai  lufftTf.  Galen,  de  Syoipt.  Caus.  c.  8.  &  de  M*tu  Muscul.  c.  4.  Zaciit.  Latitan. 
de  Med.  Friac.  Hut.  p.  93, 94,  ss.  Ub.  t.  Patbplog.  Ub.  de  Morb.  Gap.  c.  IG.  IJh.  dt  Fw^ 
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opium,  and  in  their  measure,  wines,  tobacco,  &c«  proroke  sleep; 
not  by  any  cold  quality,  for  they  are  all  proved  to  be  hot,  but, 
it  is  probable,  by  adding  such  a  ferment  to  the  blood,  as  renders 
the  spirits,  separated  in  the  brain9  more  torpid,  ignare,  and,  con- 
sequently, unapt  to  motion,  and  the  execution  of  their  ofSees ;  or, 
which  is  almost  the  same  thing,  as  renders  the  blood  unapt  for 
separation  of  spirits  in  (he  brain's  alcmbick,  whence  the  wearied 
spirits,  for  want  of  fresh  supplies,  are  becalmed  and  quiescent.  So 
then,  if  the  humours,  in  the  bodies  of  these  abstinents,  should 
happily  partake  of  these  narcotick  sulphurs,  they  may  prove 
somniferous,  without  tfie  elevation  of  fumes  from  digesting  food. 
But,  sir,  lest  you  should  be  startled  at  this  unphilosophical  dis- 
course, in  representing  sleep  rather  as  a  non-emission  of  spirits 
from  the  brains,  than  a  non-immission  of  them  to  the  brain  from 
the  external  senses,  and  consequently,  as  a  negation  of  action, 
rather  than  of  passion,  I  craye  leave  to  mind  you,  that  I  am  not  only 
deficient  in  the  beard,  but  much  more  in  the  brain,  of  some  Tery 
great  philosophers,  who  rank  not  only  the  external  senses,  but  the 
Srst  internal,'  or  common-sense,  in  the  predicament  of  passions ; 
which,  I  confess,  I  cannot  understand,  because  I  know,  that 
when  deTOttt  persons  are  taken  up  in  divine  services,  though  their 
eyes  be  wide  open,  and  presented  with  yarious  objects^  jet  they 
tee  them  not,  because  they  mind  them  not;  likewise,  when  dilf- 
gent  students  are  intent  upon' their  books,  they  hear  not  the  clock 
that  strikes  at  their  ears ;  and  sound  sleepers,  with  lethargical  per- 
sons, feel  not  the  palling  and  hauling  of  their  friends  that  would 
awake  them,  &c.  From  whence  I  conjecture,  that,  though  ob- 
jects  act  ad  ultimum  virium  upon  the  external  senses  in  imprinting 
their  species,  yet  that  causeth  not  sensation,  except  there  be  an 
actual  attendance  of  the  sensitire  spirits  upon  the  sensible  objects, 
a  framing  of  their  effigies  or  species,  and  a  conveyance  thereof  to 
the  understanding.'  Can  you  imagine  that  Columbus's  journey  io 
the  Indies,  his  surveying  that  unknown  world,  and  returning  a 
map  thereof  to  his  own  countrymen,  was  a  mere  passion  of  his, 
and  only  the  action  of  a  novel  jig  of  American  atoms  ?  Or,  Cam- 
den's perambulation  through  all  the  coasts  of  this  island,  with  his 
observations  thereon,  which  he  digested  into  a  valuable  volume, 
was  merely  his  suffering,  but  wholly  the  doing  of  subtile  spirits, 
and  aethereal  globules  magically  charmed  into  a  once  happy  com- 
bination ?  But  to  return,  5.  Cold  juices,  as  of  housleek,  lettuce, 
violets,  &c.  \FiIl  conduce  to  our  sleep,  and,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  the  juices  in  these  bodies  may  be  cold  enough  to  effect  the 
same.  6*  The  animal  spirits,  in  these  persons,  being  but  languid, 
are  the  less  active,  and,  consequently,  can  give  the  fewer  repulses 
to  the  insinuating  courtships  of  somniferous  causes.  7.  The  spi- 
rits of  these  languisher^,  it  is  probable,  are  scant  and  defective, 
and,  therefore,  easily  tired  by  their  constant  operations,  and  con- 
sequently easily  persuaded,  either  by  a 'command  of  the  heaven- 
born  soul,  or  an  exhalation  from  the  earthy  body,  to  yield  to  this 
i(empofar^  death.    8*  Great  9ecurity  -of  mind^  pleasing  fancies^ 
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either  from  ima^nation,  snch  as  some  of  these  are  said  to  be 
swelled  withal,  or  from  the  senses  affected  by  musick,  dropping 
-waters,  gliding  rirers,  whistling  winds,  &c.  are  usual  promoters 
of  insensation.  By  all  which  you  may  perceive,  that  there  are 
more  doors  to  our  bed-chamber  than  one. 

Thus,  sir,  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  I  have  traveled- somewhat 
an  unbeaten,  yet  not  altogether  unpleasant  path;  and,  that  I 
might  not  return  these  fruits  of  my  travels  as  jejune  and  sterile  as 
the  country  visited,  I  have,  therefore,  taken  a  slight  view  of  some 
of  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  as  also  of  the^tately  superstruc- 
tures  of  the  new  model,  that  occurred  in' our  journey.  Yet  there 
Is  one  thing  remaining,  that  should  have  been  premised,  and  that 
is,  an  exact  history  of  our  damsel ;  but  that  you  cannot  expect, 
because  you  did  not  demand ;  and,  I  suppose,  you  did  not  dc?. 
mand,  because  yon  knew  I  was  unable  to  perform.  Yet,  that  I 
might  not  seem  to  build  on  the  sands,  I  shall  present  you  with  a 
short  narrative,  received  since  i  began  this  discourse,  from  a  per. 
son  of  known  ingenuity  and  honesty,  and  therefore  most  worthy 
of  credit : 

^  This  abstinent  is  one  Martha  Taylor,  a  young  damsel,  born 
of  mean  parentage,  inhabiting  not  far  from  Bakewcll  in  Derby, 
shire  ;  who,  receiving  a  blow  on  the  back  from  a  miller,  became 
a  prisoner  to  her  bed  for  several  days  ;  which  being  expired,  she 
obtained  some  enlargement  for  a  time,  but,  by  increasing  dis- 
tempers, was  quickly  remanded  to  her  bed-prison  again  ;  where 
continuing  some  time,  she  found,  at  last,  a  defect  in  her  gula, 
and,  quickly  after,  a  dejection  of  appetite,  s6  that,  about  the 
twenty. second  of  December,'  Anao  16G7,  she  began  to  abstain 
from  all  solid  food,  and  so  hath  continued  (except  something  so 
small,  at  the  seldom  ebbings  of  her  distemper,  as  is  altogether 
inconsiderable)  till  within  a  fortnight  before  the  date  hereof, 
which  amounts  to  thirteen  months  and  upwards ;  as  also  from  all 
other  sorts,  both  of  meats  and  drink s»  except  now  and  then  a 
few  drops  of  the  syrup  of  stewed  prunes,  water  and  sugar,  or  the 
juice  of  a  roasted  raisin,  &c.  but  these  repasts  are  used  so  seklom, 
and  in  such  very  small  quantities,  as  are  prodigiously'  insufficient 
for  sustentation.  She  evacuates  nothing  by  urine,  or  stool ;  she 
spits  not,  that  I  can  hear  of,  but  her  lips  are  often  dry,  for  which 
cause  she  takes  water  and  sugar  with  a  feather,  or  some  other 
liquids  ;  but  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  often  moist,  her  cbun- 
lenance  fresh  and  lively,  her  voice  clear  and  audible,  in  disconriie 
she  is  free,  her  belly  flapped  to  her  back-bone,  so  that  it  may  be 
felt  through  her  intestines,  whence  a  great  cavity  is  admitted 
from  the  Cartilago  ensiformis  to  the  navel ;  and,  though  her 
upper  parts  be  less  emaciated,  though  much  too,  yet  her  lower 
parts  are  very  languid,  and  unapt  for  motion,  and  the  skin 
thereof  defiled  with  a  dry  pruriginous  scurf,  for  which,  of  late, 
they  have  washed  them  with  milk.  She  sleeps  so  sparingly,  that 
once  she  continued  five  weeks  waking.  I  hear  nothing  of  any 
<  extraordinary  previous  sanctity,   though;   since  heif  afOiictiony 
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<  bdng  confined  to  her  bed,  which  Iteth  in  a  lowM  room,  bj  the 

<  lire.8ide,  she  hath  learned  to  r#ad;  and  being  Tisited  so  ptenti. 
^  falij  by  the  curious  fsom  many  parts,  as  also  by  the  religious  of 
'  all  persaasions,   she  hath  attained  some  knowledge  in  sacred 

<  mysteries,  but  nothing  of  enthusiasm,  that  she  pretends  unto. 
^  And,  lest  she  should  prove  a  cheat,  she  bath  been  diligeatlj 

<  watched  by  physicians,   surgeons,    and  other  persons,  for,  at 

<  least,  a  fortnight  together,    by  the  >ippointment  of  the  noble 

<  Earl  of  Devonshire,  as  is  already  published  by  Mr.  Robins  B.  of 
^•D.  that  is,  balla<V-inaker  of  Derby,  whose  ballad,  they  say,  doth 
^  much  excel  bis  book*  ,  Likewise  several  other  persons,  at  other 
^  times,  have  beep  pleased  to  watch  for  their  own  satisfaction,  who, 

<  detecting  no  fraud,  hare  given  the  account  above-mentioned; 
^  which  was,  for  the  main,  confirmed  to  me  by  a  sopby,  the 
^  renown  of  whose  wisdom  hath  often  made  England  to  ring,  who 
^  assnred  me,  that  he  had  an  exact  account  of  her.' 

This  story  being  born  thus  out  of  due  time,  it  may  seem  neces- 
sary to  make  some  reflexions  therefrom  on  the  precedent  discourse. 
And  1.  Her  age  confirms  the  probability  of  a  ferment  in  these- 
minals.  2.  An  antipathy  to  meat  was  not  the  promoter  of  the 
tragedy,  but  an  inability  to  swallow.  3.  Her  asaujnptions  of 
liquors,  though  seldom  and  slender,  contributed  not  only  to  a  pe- 
tite concoction  in  the  rentricle,  but  also  to  a  fermentation  in  the 
heart.  4.  Her  restrained  evacuations,  by  urine  and  stool,  add 
much  to  her  moisture,  as  well  as  to  our  trouble  to  render  the  assump- 
tion and  non.evacuation  consistent ;  to  the  performance  whereof, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that,  in  this  respect,, she  was  formerly  com' 
pared  to  embryo's,  who  use  no  excretion  by  the  fundament,  but 
retain,  in  their  intestines,  the  more  crass  feculencies,  till  the  time 
of  their  exclusion,  the  uterine  embraces;  which  is  the  rather  to 
be  admitted,  because  she,  as  well  as  they,  receives  nothing  but 
liquids  ;  only  in  this  she  differs,  they  eracuate,  by  the  urachus, 
into  the  allantoides  their  urinal  excrement,  but  she  hath  no  excre- 
tion of  urjne  kt  all ;  the  defect  whereof  may  yet  be  supplied  by 
these  three  advantages,  which  she  hath  above  them,  as  are  her  ex- 
piration, extraordinary  transpiration  in  the  palms  of  her  hands, 
and  the  far  smaller  quantity  of  liquors  that  she  receives,  5.  Her 
non-excretion,  and  the  dryness  of  her  mouth,  argue  the  rcmaod- 
ing  of  the  humours  to  the  further  services  of  nature.  6.  The  atro- 
phy of  the  parts,  and  inability  to  motion,  seem  to  argue  a  defect 
of  nervous  juice  and  aniihal  spirits;  whidi  weakens  the  necessity 
of  our  giving  a  perfect  account,  bow  nature  may  be  completely 
sustained  in  the  absence  of  food.  7.  Her  impetiginous  eruptions 
argue  the  saltncss  of  her  blood,  which  adds  the  greater  prohabili^y 
to  the  several  saline  ferments  mentioned  before.  8.  Her  sparing 
eleep  shews  not  only  the  no  necessity  of  the  ordinary  measures  of 
healthful  dormitators,  hvd  ^\$o  that  sleep  may  be  conciliated  other- 
wise, than  by  the  powerful  mediation  of  fuming  food.  9.  There 
is  no  cause,  from  any  antecedent  sanctity,  to, ascribe  this  miran- 
dous  production  to  miraculous  causes,     JLQ.  Her  abode,  id  a  lower 
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room,  doth  accommodate  her  with  a  moister  air,  which  is  more 
geoerative  of  humours.  11.  Her  propinquity  to  the  fire  conduceth 
to  the  extraneous  reception  of  igneous  atoms.  12.  Her  non.pre- 
tensions  to  rerelations,  and  the  constant  risits  she  receives  from 
persons  of  all  forms,  maj  serve  to  occlude,  not  only  the  mouths, 
that  are  so  unevangelical,  as  to  cry  her.  up  for  a  miracle,  but  those 
also,  that  are  so  unphilosophical,  as  to  cry  her  down  for  the  cheat 
of  a  faction. 

Now,  sir,  should  I  take  my  hand  from  the  table,  did  I  not  sus- 
pect, that  8<»Be  one  may  possibly  reply  upon  me  and  say,  if  I 
take  it  to  be  possible  to  live  without  food,  it  is  a  wonder  I  fall 
net  myself  to  this  piece  of  frugality;  I  therefore  add,  though 
with  this  jejune  table  one  may  possibly  live,  yet  it  follows  not  that 
I  can ;  for,  according  to  the  old  saying,  *  That,  which  is  one 
man's  meat,  is  another  man's  poison  ;'  and,  even  in  physick,  it  is 
affirmed  by  that  noble  philosopher,  Esquire  Boyle*  (a  worthy- 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  whose  admirable  designs  I  would 
you  should  know  that  I  am  a  great  admirer)  that  some  medicines,' 
TIs  particularly  salt  of  amber,  is  effectual  for  epileptical  children, 
not  so  for  adult  epilepticks;  and  the  deserving  Dr.  Castle  affirms  + 
that  Mercur.  dale,  is  more  safe  for  children,  than  grown  persons, 
especially  if  irrigated  with  acidities.  But,  sir,  I  find  myself 
launching  into  a  wide  sea ;  I  shall  therefore  tack  about  to  do  my 
devoir,  and  crave  your  acceptance  of  this  slender  offering,  and 
your  Quietus  est  for  the  present,  giving  you  assurance,  that,  in 
»o  doing,  you  may  hereafter  command,  Sir, 

Your  observant  Servant, 

JO.  REYJfOLDS, 

Kind's- Norton,  Feb.  22,  1668. 

•  Scept.    Chym.  p.  S&l.  t  Cl^T^-  GaL  p.  M(. 
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A  BRIEF  RELATION  • 

Of   . 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH'S  TROUBLES. 

WITH   THE 

Taking  away  the  Lands  and  Castle  of  Sherb<irn  in  Dorset  from 
him  and  his  Heirs,  being  his  indubitable  Inheritance. 

London,  printed  for  W.  T.  1669, 
Quarto,  containing  Eleven  ■  Pages. 

To  the  Right  Honourable,  the  Commons  of  England,  assembled 
in  Parliament.  The  humble  Petition  of  Carew  Raleigh,  Es([. 
only  Son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  late  deceased, 

Humbly  sheweth, 
Tbat  whereas  your  petitioner  conceiveth,thBt  his  late  father.  Sir  Walter  Ealf^ig^t 
was  most  unjustly  and  iilegully  condemned  and  executed  ;  and  his  lands  and 
castle  of  Sherburn  wrongfully  taken  from  him  and  his,  as  may  more  a,t  large  ap- 
pear by  this  brief  narrative  hereunto  annexed ;  the  particulars  whereof  your  pe- 
titioner is,  upon  due  proofs,  ready  to  make  good  :  Yonr  petitioner,  therefore, 
humbly  submitting  to  the  great  just^cf  and  integrity  of  this  house  (which  is  do 
way  more  manifested,  than  by  relieving  the  oppressed)  humbly  craveth,  that 
he  may  receive  such  satisfaction,  for  th^sc  his  great  oppressions  and  losses,  as  to 
the  wisdom  and  clemency  of  this  honourable  house  shall  seem  6t. 

And  your  petitioner  shall  humbly  ^ray,  &c. 

WHEN  King  James  came  into  England,  he  found  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  (by  the  favour  of  his  late  mistress  Queen  Elisabeth) 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  lord  lieutenant  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  captain  of  the  guard,  and  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
sey;  with  a  large  possession  of  lands  both  in  fUngland  and  Ireland. 
The  king  for  some  weeks  used  him  with  great  kindness,  and  was 
pleased  to  acknowledge  divers  presents,  which  he  had  receive4 
from  him  being  in  Scotland,  for  which  he  gave  him  thanks/  But 
\  finding  him  (as  he  said  himself)  a  martial  man,  addicted  to  foreign 
affi^irs,  and  great  actions,  he  feared,  lest  he  should  engage  him  in  a 
war,  a  thing  most  hated,  and  contrary  to  the  king's  nature. 
Wherefore  he  began  to  look  upon  him  with  a  jealous  eye,  especi- 
ally after  he  had  presented  him  with  a  book,  wherein,  with  great 
animosity,  he  opposed  the  peace  with  Spain,  then  in  treaty,  per- 
suading the  king  rather  vigorously  to  prosecute  the  war  with  that 
prince,  then  in  hand,  promising,  and  that  with  great  probability, 
within  few  years  to  reduce  the  West-Indies  to  his  obedience.  But 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  enemies,  sbon  discovering  the  king's  humour, 
resolved  at  once  to  rid  the  king  of  this  doubt  and  trouble,  and  to 

*  This  is  tht  looth  Number  in  the  Catalosue  0f  Pamphlets  in  th«  Hwleim  Libmiy^ 
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inrich  tbemseWes  with  the  lands  and  ofliees  of  Sir  Walter  R4de]gh 
'Wherefore  they  [dotted  to  accuse  him,  and  the  Lord  Cobham,  a 
simple  passionate  man,  but  of  rerj  noble  birth  and  great  possess!, 
ons,  of  high  treason.     The  particulars  of  their  accusation  I  am  ut«. 
terly  ignorant  of,  and  I  think  all  men,  both  then  and  now  lifing; 
only  I  find  in  general  terms,  they  Vcre  accused  for  plotting  with 
the  Spaniard,  to  bring  in  a  foreign  army,  and  proclaim  the  infanta 
of  Spain,  Queen  of  England;    but  without  any  proofs,  and  the 
thing  itself  as  ridiculous  oa  impossible.     Howerer,  Sir  Walter  Ra* 
leigh  was  condemned  without  any  witness  brought  in  against  him,, 
and  the  Lord  Cobham,  who  was  pretended  to  have  accused  hira 
1iarely,in  a  letter,  in  another  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  upon 
his  salvation,  cleared  him  of  all  treason,   or  treasonable  actions^ 
either  against  king  or  state  to  his  knowledge ;   which  original  let- 
ter is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Carew  Raleigh,  son  of  Sir  Walter,.. 
to .  be  produced  at  any  time.     Upon  this  condemnation,   all  his 
lands  and  offices  were  seized,  and  himsc^lf  comlnitted  close  prisoner 
to  the  Tower ;    but  they  found  his  Castle  of  Sberbum,  and  the 
lands  thereunto  belonging,  to  be  long  before  entailed  on  his  chil. 
dren,  so  that  he  could  not  forfeit  it,  but  during  his  own  life*     And, 
the  king,  I  finding  in  himself  the  iniquity  of  Sir  Walter's  condeqin- 
ation,  gave  him  all  what  he  had  forfeited,  again,  but  still  kept  him 
close  prisoner.    Seven  years  after  his   imprisfonment,  he  enjoyed 
Sherbum ;  at  which  time  it  fell  out,  that  one  Mr.  Robert  Car,  a 
young  Scotch  gentleman,  grew  in  great  favour  with  the  king;  and 
having  no  foi'tune,  they  contrived  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  fu. 
ture  greatness  upon  the  ruins  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     Whereupon 
they  called  the  conveyance  of  Sherburn  in  question,  in  the  Exche- 
quer  chamber,  and  for  want  of  one  single  word  (which  word  was. 
found  notwithstanding  in  the  paper-.book,  and  was  only  the  over, 
sight  of  a  clerk)  they  pronounced  the  conveyance  invalid,  and 
Sherburn  forfeited  to  the  crown ;  a  judgment  eaHily  to  be  foreseen 
without  witchcraft,  since  his  cbiefest  judge  was  his  greatest  enemy, 
and  the  case  argued  between  a  poor  friendless  prisoner,  and  a  king 
of  England. 

Thus  was  Shcrbnm  given  to  Sir  Robert  Car  (after  Earl  of  Som- 
erset;)  the  Lady  Raleigh*  with  her  children,  humbly  and  earnestly 
petitioning  the  king  for  compassion  on  her,  and  her's,  could  obtain 
no  other  answer  from  him,  but  that  he  mun  have  the  land,  he  muii 
have  it  for  Car.  She  beinff  a  woman  of  a  very  high  spirit,  and  no- 
ble birth  and  breeding,  fell  down  upon  her  knce:^,  with  her  h^nds 
heaved  up  to  heaven,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  spirit,  beseeched  God 
Almighty  to  look  upon  the  justice  of  her  cause,  and  punish  those 
who  had  so  wrongfully  exposed  her,  and  her  poor  children,  to  ruin 
and  beggary.  What  hath  happened  since  to  that  royal  family,  is 
too  sad  and  disastrous  for  me  to  repeat,  and  yet  too  visible  not  to 
be  discerned.  But  to  proceed:  Prince  Henry,  hearing  the  king 
had  given  Sherburn  to  Sir  Robert  Car,  came  with  some  anger  to 

*  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  who  wa«  arraigned,  in 
Mary's  time,  and  acquitted.    See  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments. 
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liis  father,  denting  he  would  be  pleased  to  bestow  Sherbnrii  npim 
blm,  alledging  that  it  ^as  a  place  of  great  strength  and  JfoAnty^ 
which  he  much  liked^  but  indeed,  with  an  intentioB  to  f^re  it  htiek 
to.Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  he  much  esteemed. 

The  Icing  who  waA  unwilling  to  refuse  any  of  that  princess  de« 
stres,  (for  indeed,  they  were  most  commonly  delirered  in  such  lan- 
guage, as  sounded  rather  like  a  demand  than  an  intreaty )  granted 
bis  request;  and,  to  satisfy  hirfarourite^  gare  him  five  and  twenty^ 
thousand  pounds  in  ready  money,  so  far  was  the  king  or  crown 
from  gaining  by  this  purchase.  But  that  excellent  prince,  within 
a  few  months,  was  taken  away;  how  and*  by  what  rnean^  is  sns- 
^pected  by  all,  and  I  fear  was  then  too  well  known  by  many. 
After  his  death,  the  king  gave  Sherbum  again  to  Sir  Robert  Car, 
who  not  many  years  after,  by  the  name  of  Earl  of  Somerset,  was 
^  arraigned  and  condemned  for  poisoning  Sir  Thomas  Orerbury, 
and  lost  all  his  lands.  Then  Sir  John  Digby,  now  Earl  of  Bristol 
begged  Sherbnrn  of  the  king,  and  had  it.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  be- 
ing  (>f  a  rigorous  constitution,  and  perfect  health,  had  now  worn 
out  sixteen  years  imprisonment,  and  had  seen  the  disastrous  end  of 
all  his  greatest  enemies;  ^o  that,  new  persons  and  new  interests 
now  springing  up  in  court,  he  found  means  to  obtain  his  liberty, 
blit  upon  condition,  to  go  a  Toyage  to  Guiana,  in  discorery  of  a 
gold  mine.  That  unhappy  voyage  is  well  known,  almost,  to  all 
men,  and  bow  he  was  betrayed  from  the  very  beginning,  his  letters 
and  designs  being  discorered  to  Gondamore,  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
.  sador,  whereby  he  found  such  opposition  upon  the  place,  that 
though  he  took  and  fired  the  town  of  St.  Thoma,  yet  he  lost  his 
eldest  son  in  t^t  serrice,  and  being  desperately  sick  himself,  was 
made  frustrate  of  all  his  hopes. 

Immediately  upon  his  return  home,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
by  the  violent  pursuit  of  Gondamore,  and  some  others,  who  could 
'  not  think  their  estates  safe,  while  his  head  was  upon  his  shoulders, 
the  king  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  his  former  condemnation 
sixteen  years  past,  being  not  able  to  take  away  hi;;  life  for  any  new 
action  ;  and  though  he  had  given  him  a  commission  under  the 
broad-seal  to  execute  martial  law  upon  his  own  soldiers,  which 
was  conceived,  by  the  best  lawyers,  a  full  pardon  for  any  oftonVe 
committed  before  that  time,  without  any  further  trouble  of  the 
law,  cut  off  his  head. 

Here  justice  was  indeed  blind,  blindly  executing  one  and  the 
same  per8*on  upon  one  and  the  same  condemnation,  for  thinf^s  con-  . 
tradictory;  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  condemned  for  being  a 
friend  to  the  Spaniard,  and  losthts  life  for  being  their  utter  enemy. 
Thus  kings,  when  they  will  do  what  they  please,  please  not  him 
they  should,  God,  and,  having  made  their  power  subservien tlo 
their  will,  deprive  themselves  of  that  just  power  whereby  others 
are  subservient  to  them.  To  proceed:  Mr.  Carew  Raleigh,  only 
son  of  Sir  Walter,  beingvat  this  time  a  youth  of  about  thirteen, 
bred  at  Oxford,  after  five  years,  came  to  cburt,  and,  by  the  favour 
of  the  right  honourable  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  his  noble 
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Unsman,  boped  to  obtain  some  redresti  in  his  misfdrtimes ;  bat  the 
king,  not  liking  his  countenance,  said,  he  appeared  to  him  like  the 
ghost  of  his  father ;  whereupon  the  earl  advised  him  to  travd^ 
trhich  he  did  nntil  the  death  of  king  James,  which  happened  about 
a  jear  alter.  Then  coming  over,  and  a  parliament  sitting,  he,  ac* 
cording  to  the  custom  of  this  land,  addressed  himself  to  them  by 
petition  to  be  restored  in  blood,  thereby  to  inable  him  to  inherit 
such  lands,  as  might  come  unto  him  either  as  heir  to  his  father,  or 
any  other  way ;  but,  his  petition  having  been  twice  read  in  the 
lords  house.  King  Charles  sent-Sir  James  Fullerton  (then  of  the 
bed-chamber)  unto  Mr.  Raleigh,  to  command  him  to  cone  unto 
him ;  and,  being  brought  into  the  king's  chamber  by '  the  said  8ur 
James,  the  king,  after  using  him  with  great  civility,  notwithstand. 
ing  told  him  plainly,  that,  when  he  was  prince,  he  had  promised 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  secure  his  title  to  Sherbarn  against  the  heirs 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  whereupon  the  earl  had  given  him,  then 
prince,  ten-thousand  pounds,  that  now  he  was  bound  to  make 
good  his  promise,  being  king;  that  therefore,  unless  he  would  quit 
all  his  right  and  title  to  Sherbourn,  he  neither  could  nor  would 
pass  his  bill  of.  restoration.  Mr.  Raleigh  urged  the  justice  of  his 
cause;  that  he  desired  only  the  liberty  of  a  subject,  and  to  be  left 
io  the  law,  which  was  never  denied  any  free-man.  Notwithstand* 
ing  all  which  allegations,  the  king  was  resolute  in  his  denial,  and 
$o  left  him.  After  which  Sir  James  Fullerton  used  many  argu. 
ments  to  persuade  submission  to  the  king's  will ;  as,  the  impossi- ' 
bility  of  contesting  with  kingly  power ;  the  not  being  restored  in 
blood,  which  brought  along  with  it  so  many  inconvcniencies,  that 
it  was  not  possible  without  it  to  possess  or  enjoy  any  lands  or  estate 
in  this  kingdom  ;  the  not  being  iu  a  condition,  if  his  cloke  were 
taken  from  his  back,  or  hat  from  his  head,  to  sue  for  restitution. 
All  which  things  being  considered,  together  with  splendid  promi^ 
ses  of  great  preferment  in  court,  and  particular  favours  from  the 
king  not  improbable,  wrought  much  in  the  mind  of  young  Mr. 
Raleigh,  being  a  person- not  fu^li  twenty  years  old,  left  friendless 
and  fortuneless,  and  prevailed  so  far^  that  he  submittted  to^the 
king's  will. 

Whereupon  there  was  an  act  paf?sed  for  his  restoration,  and,  to- 
gether with  it,  a  settlement  of  Sberburn  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol ; 
and,  in  shew  of  soihc  kind  of  recom pence,  four-hundred  pounds  a 
year  pension,  during  life,  granted  to  Mr.  Ualei«h  after  the  death 
of  his  mother,  who  had  that  sum  paid  uuto  her,  duiing  life,  m  lieu 
of  jointure. 

Thus  have  I,  with  as  much  brevity,  humility,  and  candour  (as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit)  related  the  pressures,  force^  and 
injustice  committed  upon  a  poor  oppressed,  though  not  undeserv. 
ing  *j  family ;  and  have  forborne  to  specify  the  names  of  those, 

.  *  Sir  Walter  Baletgh  fiiscoyered  Virginia  at  his  own  charge,  which  cost  him  forty-thoiuand 
p«undfl.  He  was  the  first,  of  all  the  Lnglish,  that  discovered  Guiana  in  tlie  West-Indies.  He 
toolc  the  Islands  of  Fayall  from  tlie  Spaniard,  and  did  most  signal  and  eminent  service  at  the 
talcing  of  Cadiz.  He  toolc  from  the  Spaniard  the  greatest  and  riclievt  Carick,  that  ever  came 
Into  KBgUnd :  And  another  ship  laden  with  nothing  but  gold,  pearls,  and  cochioeal. 
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irho  were  insiruments  of  this  evil,  lest  I'shonld  be  tliongbt  to  hare 
an  inclination  to  scandalise  particular,  and  perchance  noble  fao. 
milies. 

Upon  the  consideration  of  all  which,  I  humbly  submit  myself  to 
the  commons  of  England,  now  represented  in  parliament;  deslr. 
ing,  according  to  their  great  wisdom  and  justice,  that  they  ivill 
right  me'  and  my  posterity,  according  to  their  own  best  liking ; 
haying,  in  my  own  person  (though  bred  at  court)  never  opposed 
Any  of  their  just  rights  and  priyilegtes,  and,  for  the  future^  being 
resolved  to  range  myself  under  the  banner  of  the  conmions  of  Eng- 
land;  and,  so  far  forth  as  education  and  fatherly  instruction  can 
prevail^  promise  the  same  for  two  sons  whom  God  hath  sent  me. 


THE 

MEMOIRS  of  MONSIEUR  DU  VALL^ 

*  CONTAINING 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

Whereunto  are  annexed  his  last  Speech  and  Epitaph.  Intended  as 
a  severe  Reflection  on  the  too  great  Fondness  of  English  Laidics 
towards  French  Footmen,  which,  at  that  Time  of  Day,  was  a 
too  common  complaint. 


-Si  quis 


Opprobriis  dignus  Utraverit,  integer  ipse, 
Solventur  risu  tabulas.  ■  Horat. 

London  :  Printed  1670.     Quarto,  containing  nineteen  pages. 

CLAUDE  du  Yall  was  born,  anno  1643,  at  Domfront  in  Nor« 
mandy,  a  place  very  famous  for  the  excellency  and  healthful- 
ness  of  the  air,  and  for  the  production  of  mercurial  wits.  At  the 
time  of  his  birth,  (as  we  have  since  found,  by  rectification  of  his 
nativity,  by  ac(idents)  there  was  a  conjunction  of  Venus  and  Mer. 
cury,  certain  presages  of  very  good  fortune,  but  of  a  short  con<- 
tinuance.  His  father  was  Pierre  du  Vail,  a  miller;  his  mother 
Marguerite  De  la  Roche,  a  taylor's  daughter.  I  hear  no  hurt  of 
his  parents,  they  lived  in  as  much  reputation  and  honesty,  as  their 
conditions  and  occupations  would  permit 

There  are  some  that  confidently  aver  he  was  born  in  Smock-alley 
without  Bishopsgate  ;  ihat  his  father  was  a  cook,  and  sold  boiled 
beef  and  porrjdge.  But  this  report  is  as  false  as  it  is  defamatory 
and  malicious,  and  it  is  easy  to  disprove  it  several  ways ;  I  will 
only  urge  one  demonstrative  argument  against  it:  If  he  had  been 
born  there,  he  had  been  no  Frenchman,  but  if  he  had  been  no 
Frenchman,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  be  should  have  been  so  much 
beloved  in  his  life,  and  lamented  at. his  death  by  the  English  ladies. 

His  father  and  mother  had  not  been  long  married,  when  Margue- 
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.  1 
rite  longed  for  pudding  and  mince  pye,  which  the  good  man  was 
fain  to  beg  for  her  ^t  an  English  merchant's  in  Rouen,  which  was 
a  certain  sign  of  his  inclination  to  England,  They  were  very  merry 
at  his  christening,  and  his  father,  without  any  grumbling,  paid  also 
then  the  fees  for  his  burial;  which  Is  an  extraordinary  custom  af 
Domfront,  not  exercised  any  where  else  in  all  France,  and  of 
which  I  account  myself  obliged  to  giTe  the  reader  a  particular 
lurcount. 

.  Jn  the  days  of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  that  name,  the  curate  of 
Domfront  (for  so  the  Frcuch  name  him  whom  we  call  parson  and 
Ticar)  out  of  his  own  head,  began  a  strange  innofation  and  oppres- 
sion in  that  parish ;  that  is,  he  absolutely  denied  to  baptise  any  of 
their  children,  if  they  would  not  at  the  same  time  pay  him  also  the 
funeral  fees ;  and  what  was  worse,  he  woald  give  them  no  reason 
for  this  alteration,  but  only  promised  to  enter  bond  for  himself  and 
his  successors,  that  hereafter  all  persons,  paying  so  at  their  christ.^ 
ening,  should  be  buried  gratis :  What  think  ye  the  poor  people  did^ 
in  this  case?  They  did  not  pull  his  surplice  over  his  ears,  nor  tear 
his  mass-book,  nor  throw  crickets  at  his  head;  no,  they  humbly 
desired  him  to  alter  his  resolution,  and  amicably  reasoned  it  with 
him ;  but  he,  being  a  capricious  fellow,  gave  them  no  other  an- 
swer, but,  ^  What  I  have  done,  I  bare  done.  Take  your  remedy 
where  you  can  find  it ;  'tis  not  for  men  of  my  coat  to  give  an  ac* 
count  of  my  actions  to  the  laity.'  Which  was  a  surly  and  quarrel- 
some  answer,  and  unbefitting  a  priest.  Yet  this  did  not  provoke 
his  parishioners  to  speak  one  ill  word  against  his  person  or  function, 
or  to  do  afly  illegal  act.  They  only  took  the  regular  way  of  com* 
plaining  of  him  to  his  ordinary,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  Upon 
summons,  he  appears ;  the  Archbishop  takes  him  up  roundly,  tells 
him.,  lie  deserves  deprivation,  if  that  can  be  proved  which  is  ob« 
jec ted  against  him :  And  asked  him,  What  he  had  to  say  for  him- 
self ?  After  his  due  reverence,  he  answers,  That  he  acknowledges 
the  fact,  to  save  the  time  of  examining  witnesses;  but  desires  his 
Grace  to  hear  his  reasons,  and  then  do  unto  him  as  he  shall  see 
cause.  ^  1  have  been,'  says  he,  ^  curate  of  this  parish  these  seven 
years;  in  that  time  I  have,  one  year  with  another,  baptised  a  hun. 
dred  children,  and  buried  not  one.  At  first  I  rejoiced  at  my  good 
fortune,  to  be  placed  in  so  good  an  air ;  but,  looking  into  the  re- 
gister-book, I  found,  for  a  hundred  years  back,  near  the  same  num. 
ber  yearly  baptised,  and  not  one  above  five  years  old  buried :  And, 
ivhich  did  more  amaze  me,  I  find  the  number  of  the  communicants 
to  be  no  greater  now  than  'they  were  then :  This  seemed  to  me  a 
great  mystery;  but,  upon  further  enquiry,  1  found  out  the  true 
cause  of  it;  for  all  that  are  born  at  Domfront  were  hanged  at 
Houen«  1  did  this  to  keep  my  parishioners  from  hanging,  encou. 
raging  them  to  die  at  home,  the  burial  duties  being  already  paid.* 

The  Archbishop  demanded  of  the  parishioners.  Whether  this 

was  true  or  not  ?  They  answered,  That  too  many  of  them  came  to 

that  unlucky  end  at  Rouen.  ^  Well  thpn,'  said  he,  ^  I  approve  of  what 

the  purate  has  done^  and  will  cause  my  secretary,  inperpetuam  ref 

yoL.  TII.  c  c 
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memoriam,  to  make  an  act  of  it ;'  ^hkh  act  the  cvrate  carried  home 
with  him,  and  the  parish  chearfully  submitted  to  it,  and  have  found 
much  good  bj  it ;  for,  within  less  than  twenty  years,  there  died 
fifteen  of  natural  deaths,  and*  now  there  die  three  or  four  yearly. 

Biit,  to  return  to  Du  Vail,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  expected  that  I 
should,  in  a  true  history,  play  the  romancer,  and  describe  all  bis 
actions  from  his  cradle  to  his  saddle,  telling  what  childish  sports 
he  was  best  at,  and  who  were  his  play-fellows ;  that  were  enough 
to  make  the  truth  of  the  whole  narration  suspected ;  only  one  im- 
portant accident  I  ought  not  to  omit. 

An  old  friar,  accounted  very  expert  in  physiognomy  and  judicial 
astrology,  came  on  a  time  to  see  old  Du  Vail  and  his  wife  (for  so 
we  call  him  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son).  They  had  then-,  by 
extraordinary  good  fortune,  some  Norman  wine^  that  is,  cider,  in 
their  house,  of  which  they  were  very  liberal  to  this  old  friar,  whom 
they  made  heartily  welcome,  thinking  nothing  too  good  for  hhn* 

For  those  silly  people^  who  know  no  better,  account  it  a  great 
honour  and  favour,  when  any  religious  person,  as  a  priest  or  friar, 
,  are  pleased  to  gi?e  them  a  visit,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  them. 
As  these  three  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  chirping  over  their 
cups,  in  comes  Claude,  and  broke  the  friar's  draught,  who  fixed 
his  eyes  attentively  upon  him,  without  speaking  one  word  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  to  the  amazement  of  Claude's  parents,  who, 
seeing  the  friar  neither  speak  nor  drink,  imagined  he  was  sick,  and 
courteously  asked  him,  ^  Brx>ther^'  what  ails  yon  i  Are  you  not 
well  ?  Why  do  you  look  so  upon  our  son  ?'  The  friar,  having  rou- 
sed himself  out  of  his  extasy,  <  Is  that  stripHng,^  says  he,  ^  yomr 
son?*  To  which,  after  they  had  replied.  Yes,  '  Come  hither,  boy,' 
quoth  he;  and,  looking  upon  his  head,  he  perceived  he  had  two 
crowns,  a  certain  sign  that  he  should  be  a  traveller.  ^  This  child,' 
says  he,  '  will  be  a  traveller,  and  he  shall  never,  dnring  his  life,  be 
long  without  money;  and,  wherever  he  goes,  be  will  be  in  extraor- 
dinary favour  with  women  of  the  highest  condition.'  Now,  from 
this  story,  the  certainty  of  physiognomy  and  judicial  astrology  is 
evidently  proved;  so  that  from  henceforward  whoever  ^hall  pre- 
sume to  deny  it,  ought  not  to  be  esteemed  a  person  in  his  right 
wits. 

Pierre  and  Marguerite  looked  upon  the  friar  as  an  oracle,  and 
mightily  rejoiced  at  their  son's  good  fortune  ;  but  it  could  not  en- 
ter into  their  imagination,  how  this  should  come  to  pass,  having 
nothing  to  leave  him  as  a  foundation  to  build  so  great  a  structure 
upon. 

The  boy  grew  up,  and  spoke  the  language  of  the  country  flu. 
ently,  which  is  lawyers  French,  and  which  (if  i  should  not  offend 
the  ladies,  in  comparing  our  language  with  theirs)  is  a^  much  infe- 
rior to  that  at  Paris,  as  Devonshire  or  Somersetshire  English  to 
that  spoken  at  White-hall. 

I  speak  not  this  to  disgrace  him,  for,  conld  he  have  ispoke  never 
so  good  French,  it  is  not  in  such  high  esteem  there  as  it  Is  here; 
and  it  very  rarejy  happens,  that,  upon  that  account  alone,  asy 
great  man's  daughter  runs  away  with  a  lacquey. 
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When  lie  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  yeani  old,  his  friendi 
inufitered  tildr  forces  together  to  set  him  up  in  the  ^orld.  They 
bought  him  shoes  and  stockings,  for  (according  to  the  laudable 
custom  of  tiiat  country,  of  Inuring  their  youth  to  hardship)  till 
then  he  had  nerer  worn  any.  They  also  bought  him  a  suit  of  the 
brokers,  gave  hint  their  ^blessing  and  twenty  sous  in  his  pocket, 
and  threw  an  old  shoe  after  him,  and  bid  him  go  seek  his  fortune. 
This  ijirowhig  of  an  old  shoe  after  htm  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
piece  of  prodigality  in  Normandy,  whc^re  they  are  so  considerable 
a  merchandise;  the  citizens  wiyes  of  the  best  quality  wearing  old 
shoes  chalked,  whence,  I  suppose,  our  custom  of  wearing  white 
shoes  deriTes  its  original. 

His  friends  adrisal  him  to  go  to  Paris,  assuring  him  he  would 
not  fail  of  a  condition  there^  if  any  could  be  had  in  the  world ;  for 
50  the  French  call  Paris.  He  goes  to  Houen,  and  fortunately 
meets  with  post-horses,  which  were  to  be  returned,  one  of  which  he 
was  proffered  to  ride  gratis,  only  upon  promise  to  help  to  dress  them 
at  night.  And,  which  was  yet  more  fortunate,  he  meets  several 
yonng  English  gentlemen,  with  their  goTernors,  going  to  Paris^ 
to  learn  their  exercises^  to  fit  them  to  go  a  wooding  at  their  return 
home  ;  who  were  infinitely  ambitious  of  his  company,  not  doubt- 
ing but,  in  those  two  days  travel,  they  should  pump  many  con. 
^derable  things  oiit  of  him,  both  as  to  the  language  alid  customs 
of  France,  and,  upon  that  account,  they  did  very  wilKngly  de« 
fray  hii  charges. 

They  arrive  at  Paris,  and  light  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain, 
ihc  quarter  wherdn  generally  the  English  lodge,  hear  it^hom  also, 
our  Du  Vail  did  earnestly  desire  to  plant  himself.  Not  long  after, 
hj  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  English  gentlemen  (for  in  this 
time  he  had  Indeared  himself  to  them)  he  was  admitted  to  run  on 
errands,  and  do  the  meanest  offices  at  the  St.  Esprit,  in  the  Rue 
de  Boucherie :  a  house,  in  those  days,  betwixt  a  tavern,  an  ale. 
house,  a  cook's  shop,  and  a  bawdy-house,  and,  upon  soine  of 
these  accounts,  much  frequented  by  the  English  his  patrons.  In 
4his  -condition  he  lived  unblameable,  duritig  some  time,  unless  you 
esteem  it  a  fault  to  be  scabby,  and  a  little  given  to  filching  quali. 
ties,  very  frequent  in  persons  of  his  nation  and'  condition. 

The  restoration  of  his  majesty,  which  was  in  1660,  brought 
multitudes  of  all  nations  into  England,  to  be  spectators  of  our  ju- 
bilee ;  but,  more  particularly,  it  drained  Paris  of  all  the  E^nglish 
there,  as  being  Aiost  concerned  in  so  great  a  happiness.  One  of 
them,  a  person  of  quality,  entertained  Du  Vail  as  his  servant,  and 
brought  hitn  over  with  him. 

What  fortunes  he  ran  through  afterwards^  is  known  to  every 
one,  and  how  good  a  proficient  he  was  in  the  laudable  qualities  of 
gaming  and  making  love.  But  one  vice  he  had  which  I  cannot  par- 
don him,  because  it  is  not  of  the  French  growth,  but  northern  and 
nngenteel,  I  mean  that  of  drinking  ;  for,  that  very  night  he  was 
surprised,  he  was  overtaken. 

By  these  courses  (for  I  dare  not  call  Ihem  tices)  he  soon  fell 
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into  want  of  moneys  to  maintain  his  sport  That,  an4  his  ttan, 
but  chiefly  his  own  Talour,  inclined  him  to  take  the  generous  way 
of  padding ;  in  which  he  quickly  became  so  famous,  that,  in  a  pror 
clamation  for  the  taking  several  notorious  highway-men,  he  ha4 
the  honour  to  be  named  first. 

This  is  the  place  where  I  should  set  down  several  of  his  exploits; 
but  I  omit  them,  both  as  being  well  known,  and  because  I  cannot 
find  in  them  more  ingenuity  than  was  practised  before  by  Hind  and 
Hannum,  and  several  other  mere  English  thieves. 

Yet,  to  do  him  rigM,  one  story  there  is  that  savours  of  gaU 
lantry,  and  I  should  not  be  an  honest  historian,  if  I  should  con^ 
ceal  it. 

Ife,  with  his  squadron,  overtakes  a  coach,  which  they  had  set  over 
night,  having  intelligence  of  a  booty  of  four-hundred  pounds  in 
it.  In  the  coach  was  a  knight,  his  lady,  and  only  one  servings 
maid,  who,  perceiving  five  horse-men  making  up  to  them,  pre-t 
sently  imagined  that  they  were  beset ;  and  they  were  confirmed  in 
this  apprehension,  by  seeing  them  whisper  to  one  another,  and  ride 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  lady,  to  shew  she  was  not  afraid, 
takes  a  flageolet  out  of  her  pocket,  and  plays :  Du  Vail  takes  the 
bint,  plays  also,  and  excellently  well,  upon  a  flageolet  of  his  own, 
and  in  this  posture  he  rides  up  to  the  coach-side.  ^  Sir,'  says  he, 
to  the  person  in  the  coach,  '  your  lady  plays  excellently,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  that  she  dances  as  well ;  will  you  please  to  walk  out 
of  the  coach,  and  let  me  have  the  honour  to  dance  one  currant 
with  her  upon  the  heath.'  ^  Sir,'  said  the  person  in  the  coach, 
^  I  dare  not  deny  any  thing  to  one  of  your  quality  and  good  mind; 
you  seem  a  gentleman,  and  your  request  is  very  reasonable :'  which 
said,  the  lacquey  opens  the  boot,  out  comes  the  knight,  Du  Yalt 
leaps  lightly  off  his  horse,  and  hands  the  lady  out  of  the  coach. 
They  danced,  and  here  it  was  that  Du  Vail  performed  marvels ; 
the  best  master  in  London,  Except  those  that  are  French^  ixot  be- 
ing  able  to  shew  such  footing  as  he  did  in  his  great  riding  French 
boots.  The  dancing  being  over,  he  waits  on  the  lady  to  her  coa(;h. 
As  the  knight  was  going  in,  says  Du  Vail  to  him,  ^  Sir,  you  have 
forgot  to  pay  the  mu^ick :'  ^  No,  I  have  not,'  replies  the  knight, 
and,  putting  his  hand  under  the  seat  of  the  coach,  pulls  out  a  hun. 
dred  pounds  in  a  bag,  and  delivers  it  to  him ;  which  Du  Vail  took 
with  a  very  good  grace,  and  courteously  answered,  ^  Sir,  you 
are  liberal,  and  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  your  being  so ; 
this  (iberaHty  of  yours  shall  excuse  you  the  otiier  three-hun- 
4red  pounds,'  and,  giving  him  the  word,  that,  if  he  met  with  any 
more  of  the  crew,  he  might  pass  undisturbed,  he  civilly  takes  his^ 
leave  of  him. 

This  story,  I  coi^fess,  justifiei  the  great  kindness  the  ladies  had 
fpi;  Du  Vail ;  for  ii^  th^,  as  in  an  epitome,  are  contained  all  things 
that  set  a  man  off  adyanitageously,  ^nd  make  him  appear,  as  the 
phrase  is,  mmh  a  gentleman.  First,  here  was  valour,  that  he  and 
but  four  more  durst  assault  a  knight,  a .  lady,  a  waiting-gentlewo- 
i^ian,  ^  lacquey,  a  groom  that  rid  by  to  open  the  gates^  and  the 
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coacbmaa,  they  being  six  to  five,  odds  at  football ;  and  beside^, 
Du  Vail  bad  much  the  worst  cause,  and  reason  to  belier^,  that 
whoerer  should  arrive,  woald  range  themselyes  on  the  enemy's 
partj.  Then  he  shewed  his  inrention  and  sagacity,  that  he  could 
sur  ie  champ,  and,  without  studying,  make  that  advantage  of  thd 
lady's  playing  on  the  flageolet.  He  erinced  his  skill  in  instrumen- 
tal musick,  by  pbying  on  his  flageolet ;  in  Tocal  by  his  singing ; 
for  (as  I  should  have  told  you  before)  there  being  no  riolins,  Du 
Vail  sung  the  currant  hiipself.  He  manifested  his  agility  of  body, 
hy  lightly  dismounting  off  his  horse,  and  with  ease  and  freedom 
getting  up  again,  when  he  took  his  leare ;  his  excellent  deportment, 
by  his  incomparable  dancing,  and  his  graceful  manner  of  taking  the 
hundred  "pounds ;  his  generosity,  in  taking  no  more ;  his  wit  and 
eloquence,  and  readiness  at  repartees,  in  the  whole  discourse  with 
the  knight  and  lady,  the  greatest  part  of  Which  I  hare  been  forced 
to  omit. 

And  here  (could  I  dispense  with  truth  and  impartiality,  ne- 
cessary  ingredients  of  a  good  history)  I  could  come  off  with 
flying  colours,  leave  Du  Vail  in  the  ladies  bosoms,  and  not 
pat  myself  out  of  a  possibility  of  ever  being  in  favour  with  any  of 
them. 

But  I  must  tell  the  story  of  the  sucking-bottle ;  which,  if  it 
seem  to  his  disadvantage,  set  that  other  against  it  which  I  am 
come  from  relating.  The  adventure  of  the  sucking-bottle  was  as 
follows : 

It  happened  another  time,  as  Du  VaU  was  upon  his  vocation  of 
robbing,  on  Black.heath,  he  meets  with  a  coach  richly  fraught 
with  lacties  of  quality,  and  with  one  child,  who  had  a  silver  suck* 
ing.bottle ;  he  robs  them  rudely,  takes  away  their  money,  watches, 
rings,  and  even  the  little  child's  sucking-bottle :  Nor  would  he, 
upon  the  child's  tears,  nor  the  lady's  earnest  intercession,  be 
wrought  upon  to  restore  it ;  till  at  last  one  of  his  companions 
(whose  name  I  wish  I  could  put  down  here,  that  he  may  find 
friends  when  he  shall  stand  in  need  of  them)  a  good-natured  per. 
son  (for  the  French  are  strangers  both  to  the  name  and  thrng) 
forced  him  to  deliver  it.  I  shall  make  no  reflexions  upon  this  story, 
both  because  I  do  not  design  to  render  him  odious,  or  make  this ' 
pamphlet  more  prolix. 

The  noise  of  the  proclamation,  and  the  rewards  promised  to  those 
-who  should  take  any  therein  named,  made  Du  VaU  retire  to  France. 
At  Paris  he  lives  highly,  makes  grpat  boastings  of  the  success  of 
his  arms  and  amours  in  England,  proudly  bragging,  he  could  ne- 
rer  encounter  with  any  of  either  sex  that  could  resist  him.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  France,  but  he  had  a  fit  of  his  old  disease,  want 
of  money,,  which  he  found  to  be  much  augmented  iSy  tbe  thin  air  of 
France ;  and  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  lest  the 
disease  should  seize  upon  his  vitals,  and  make  him  lie  by  it,  he  re- 
solves to  transport  himself  into  England ;  which  accordingly  he 
did  i  for,  in  truth,  the  air  jof  France  is  not  good  for  persons  of 
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his  constitutton,  it  beiog  the  'aistom  there  to  tratel  b  gresit  earn* 
panics  well  anned,  and  with  little  vionej ;  the  danger  of  being  re* 
sifted,  and  the  danger  of  being  taken  is  much  greater  there; 
a<id  the  fudrr^  muph  lesser  than  in  England :  For,  if  bj  chaoce 
a  dapper  fellow,  with  fine  black  eyes,  and  a  ^hite  perHke  be 
taken  there,  and  found  guilty  of  robbing,  all  the  women  in  the 
town  do  not  presently  t^ke  the  aUrm,  and  run  to  the  king  to  beg 
his  life. 

To  England  he  comes,  but,  al^s !  bis  reign  proves  but  short, 
fpr,  within  a  few  months  after  his  return,  ^before  he  had  done  any 
thing  of  great  glory  or  advantage  to  himself,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  justice,  being  taken  druuk  at  the  Hole  in  the  Wall  in  Chan, 
ddis.street ;  and  well  it  was  for  the  bailiff  and  his  men  that  he  was 
drunk,  otherwise  they  had  tasted  of  his  prowess ;  for  he  had  in 
his  pocket  three  pistols,  one  whereof  would  shoot  twice,  and  by 
his  side  an  excellent  sword,  which,  managed  by  such  a  hand  and 
heart,  must,  without  doubt,  haye  done  wonders.  Nay,  I  have 
heard  it  attested  by  those  that  knew  how  good  a  marksman  he  was, 
and  his  excellent  way  of  fencing,  that:,  had  he  been  sober,  it  was 
Impossible  he  could  hare  killed  less  ^n  ten.  They  farther  add, 
npon  their  ^own  knowledge,  he  would  hare  been  cut  as  small  as 
herbs  for  the  pot,  before  he.  would  have  yielded  to  the  bailiff  of 
Westminster ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  hare  died  in  the  place^  had 
not  some  great  person  been  s,ent  to  him,  to  whom  he  mjight  with 
honour  have  delivered  his  sword  and  himself.  But  taken  he  was, 
and  that  too  a  bon  marche  ;  without  the  expence  of  blood  or  trea- 
sure  committed  to  Newgate,  arraigned,  convicted,  condemned,  and 
on  Friday,  January  the  21st,  executed  at  Tyburn,  in  the  twenty, 
seventh  year  of  his  age  (which  number  is  made  up  of  three  tunes 
nine)  and  left  behind  him  a  sad  instance  of  the  irresistible  influence 
of  the  stars,  and  the  fatality  of  climacterical  years. 

There  wece  a  great  company  of  ladies,  and  those  i^ot  of  the 
meanest  degree,  that  vbited  him  in  prison,  intercede  for  his  par- 
don, and  acconpypanied  him  to  the  gallows ;  a  catalogue  oyf  whose 
i^mes  I  have  by  me,  nay,  even  of  those  who,  when  they  visited 
him,  durst  i>ot  pull  off  their  vizards,  for  fear  of  shewing  their  eyes 
swoln,  and  their  cheeks  blubbered  with  tears. 

When  I  first  pot  pen  to  paper,  I  was  in  great  indignatioi^  and 
fully  resolved,  nay,  and  I  think  I  swore,  that  I  would  print  this 
muster-roll.  But,  upon  second  thoughts,  and. calmer  considera- 
tions, I  have  altered  my  fierce  resolution^  partly  because  I  would 
not  do  my.  nation  so  great  a  disgrace,  and  espepially  that  p^rt  of  it 
to  whom  I  am  so  intirely  devoted.  But  principally,  because  I 
hoped  milder  phy sick  might  cure  them  of  this  French  disease, 
of  this  Inordinate  appetite  to  mushrooms,  of  this  degenerous  doat- 
ing  upon  strangers. 

After  he  had  hanged  a  convenient  time,  be  was  cut  dovnt,  and, 

by  persons  well  dressed,  caxried  into  a  mouming-coach,  anH  so 

conveyed  to  the  Tangier  Tavern  in  St.  Giles's,  where  he  lay  in 

•  state  all  that  night,  the  room  hung  with  black  cloth^  the  hearse 
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catered  widi  eicntdwona,  e^ht  wftx  tapen  tmrnragj  and  m  many 
tall  gentieman  with  long  black  clokes  attending ;  mum  was  tho 
word,  great  silence  expected  from  all  that  visited,  for  fear  of  dis- 
tnrbing  this  sleeping  lion.  And  this  ceremony  had  lasted  much 
longer,  had  noi  one  of  the  judges  (whose  n»ne  I  must  not  men. 
tson  here,  lest  he  should  incnr  the  displeasnre  of  the  ladies) 
aent  to  disturb  this  pageantry.  But  I  dare  set  down  a  mark 
whereby  you  may  guess  at  him.  It  is  one  betwixt  whom  and 
the  highwjiy^men  there  is  little  love  lost,  one  who  thought  the  fei« 
low  had  honour  enough  done  him,  that  he  was  not  buried  under  tho 
gallows. 

Thifi  story  of  lying  in  state  seemed  to  me  so  improbable,  and 
inch  an  au^icMs  mockery  of  the  laws,  that,  tilt  I  had  it  again 
and  again  fiom  serecal  gentlemen,  who  had  the  eariosity  to  see 
him,  1  durst  not  put  it  down  here^  for  fear  of  being  accounted  a 
notorious  lyar. 

The  night  was  stormy  and  rainy,  as  if  the  hearens  had  sympa. 
thised  with  the  ladi^,  and  ecchoed  again  their  sighs,  and  wept  over 
^ain  their  tears. 

As  they  were  undressing  him,  in  order  to  his  lying  in  state,  one 
of  his  friends  put  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  and  found  therein  the 
speech^  which  he  intended  to  have  made,  written  with  a  very  fair 
hand ;  a  copy  whereof  I  bate,  with  much  cost  and  industry,  pro- 
cured,  and  jet  do  freely  make  it  pjibliok,  beK^ause  1  would  not 
have  any  thing  wanting,  in  this  nari-aiioii. 

DU  VALL'S  gPEECH. 

I  SHOULO.  be  very  ungrateful  (which,  amongst  persons  of  ho- 
nour, is  a  greater  crime,  than  that  for  which  Idle)  should  I  not 
acknowledge  my  obligation  to  you,  fair  English  ladies.  J  could 
not  have  hoped,  th^ta  person  of  my  nation,  birth,  education,  and 
condition  could  have  had  so  many  and  powerful  charms  to  capti- 
vate you  all,  and  to  tie  you  so  firmly  to  my  interest,  that  you  have 
not  abandoned  me  in  distress,  or  in  prison ;  that  you  have  accom- 
panied  me  to  this  place  of  deatli,  of  ignomlnu^us  i^th. 

From  the  e^j^perience  of  your  true  loves  I  spe^k  it,  nay,  I  know 
I  speak  your  hearts  ;  you  could  be  content  to  dip  with  me  now, 
and  even  here,  could  ypu  be  assured  of  enjoying  yjoxu  beloved  Du 
Vail  in  the  other  world. 

How  mightily,  and  how  generously,  have  you  rewarded  my  lit- 
tle services  I  Shall  I  ever  forged  that  universal  consternation  amongst 
you,  when  I  was  taken  ?  .Your  freqi^ent,  your  chargeable  visits 
to  me  at  Newgate?  Your  shrieks,  your  swoonings,  when  I 
was  coademned?  Your  zealous  intercession  aod  importunity  for 
my  pardon  ? 

You  could  not  have  erected  fairer  pillars  of  honour  and  respect 
to  me,  had  I  been  a  Hercules,  and  could  have  got  fifty  sons  in  a 
night. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  several  English  gentlemen,  in  the 
times  of  t^e  late  usurpation,  to  die  at  ti^  place^.  upon  tbehonour. 
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ftblest  occasion  that  eter  preseated  iUelt^  the  endeaTonring  to  re- 
store their  exiled  soTereign :  Gentiemea,  indeed,  who  had  yenttt- 
red  their  Utcs,  and  loBt  their  estates  in  the  service  of  their  prince ; 
but  they  all  died  unlamented,  and  uninterceded  for,  because  they 
were  £ngUsh.  How  much  greater,  therefore,  is  mj  obligation, 
whom  you  love  better  than  your  own  countrymen,  better  than 
your  own  dear  husbands  ?  Nerertheless,  ladies,  it  does  not  griere 
me,  that  your  intercession  for  my  life  proved  ineffectual ;  for  now 
I  shall  die  with  little  pain,  a  healthful  body,  and,  I  hope,  a  pre. 
pared  mind.  For  my  confessor  has  shewed  me  the  evil  of  my  way, 
and  wrought  in  me  a  true  repentance ;  witness  these  tears,  these 
unfeigned  te^rs.  Had  you  prevailed  for  my  life,  I  must,  in  gnu 
titude,  have  devoted  it  wholly  to  you  ;  which  yet  would  have  been 
but  short ;  for,  had  you  been  sound,  I  should  have  soon  died  of  a 
consumption ;  if  otherwise,  of  the  pox. 

He  was  buried  with  many  flambeaux,  and  a  numerous  train  of 
mourners,  most  whereof  were'  of  the  beautiful  sex.  He  lies  in  the 
middle  isle,  in  Covent-Garden  church,  under  a  plain  white  mar* 
ble  stone,  whereon  are  curiously  engraved  the  Du  Vall's  Arms, 
and,  under  them,  written  in  black,  this  epitaph. 

DU  VALL'S  EPITAPH. 

Here  lies  Du  Vail :  Reader,  if  male  thou  art, 
Look  to  thy  purse !  if  female,  to  thy  heart. 
Much  havock  has  he  made  of  both  ;  for  all 
Men  he  made  stand,  and  women  he  made  falL 
The  second  conqu'ror  of  the  Norman  race  ; 
Kilights  to  his  arms  did  yield,  and  ladies  to  his  face ; 
Old  Tyburn's  glory,  England's  illustrious  thief.; 
Du  Vail,  the  ladles  joy  ;  Du  Vail,  the  ladies  grief. 

The  Author^  s  Apologif^  why  he  conceals  his  Name, 

SoMX  there  are,  without  doubt,  that  will  look  upon  this  harm, 
less  pamphlet,  as  a  libel  and  invecfive  satire,  because  the  author  has 
not  put  his  name  to  it ;  but  the  bookseller's  printing  his  true  name, 
,   and  place  of  abode,  wipes  off  that  objection. 

But,  if  any  person  be  yet  so  curious,  as  to  inquire  after  me,  I 
can  assure  bim,  I  have  conjured  the  stationer  not  to  declare  j^y 
name  so  much  as  to  his  own  wife ;  not  that  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
design,  no,  I  glory  in  it;  nor  much  of  the  manner  of  writing,  for 
I  have  seen  books,  with  the  authors  names  to  them,  not  much  bet- 
ter written  ;  neither  do  I  fear  I  should  be  proud,  if  the  book  takes, 
and  crest-fallen,  if  it  should  not ;  I  am  not  a  person  of  such  a  ten- 
der constitution : 

-  Vaiest  res  ludicra,  si  me 


^  Paima  negata  macruni,  dooata  reducat  opimum. 

But,  upon  other  pressing  and  important  reasons^  ihough  I  am  re- 
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solved  not  to  be  known,  yet  I  intend  to  give  you  some  account ' 
of  myself,  >enoiigh  to  exempt  me  from  being  so  pitiful  and  inconsi. 
derable  a  fellow,  as,  possibly,  soikie  incensed  females  may  endea- 
vour to  represent  me. 

I  was  bred  a  scholar,  but  let  none  reproach  me  with  it,  for  I 
kave  no  more  learning  left,  than  what  may  become  a  well-bred 
gentleman.  I  haTe  had  the  opportunity,  if  not  the  advantage,  of 
seeing  all  France  and  Italy  very  particularly ;  Germany  and  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  en  passant.  I  have  walked  a  currant,  in  the 
liands  of  Monsieur  Provosts,  the  French  king's  dancing-master ; 
and  several  times  pushed  at  the  plastron  of  Monsieur  Filboy  le 
Yieuz.  Now,  I  hope,  these  qualities,  joined  with  a  white  pe. 
rake,  are  sufficient;  to  place  any  person  hors  de  la  porte^^  out  of 
the  reach  of  contempt. 

At  my  return  from  France,  I  was  advised  by  my  friends  to  set- 
tle myself  in  the  world,  that  is,  to  marry.  When  I  went  first' 
amongst  the  ladies  upon  that  account,  I  found  them  very  obh'g. 
ing,  and,  as  I  thought,  coming.  I  wondered  mightily,  what 
might  be  the  reason  could  make  mc  so  acceptable ;  but  afterwards 
found  it  was  the  scent  of  France,  which  was  then  strong  upon  me; 
for,  according  as  that  perfume  decayed,  my  mistresses  grew  colder 
and  colder. 

Bnt  that,  which  precipitated  me  iiito  ruin,  was  this  following 
accident.  Being  once  in  the  company  of  some  ladies,  amoiigst 
other  discourses,  we  fell  upon  the  comparison  betwixt  the  French 
and  English  nations ;  And  here  it  was,  that  I,  very  imprudently, 
maintained,  even  against  my  mistress,  that  a  French  lacquey  was 
not  so  good  as  an  English  gentleman.  The  scene  was  immediately 
changed  ;  they  all  looked  upon  me  with  anger  and  disdain ;  thoy 
said  1  was  unworthy  of  that  little  breeding  I  had  acquired,  of  that 
small  parcel  of  wit  (for  they  would  not  have  me  esteemed  a  mere 
fool,  because  I  had  been  so  often  in  their  company)  which  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  me,  since  I  made  so  ill  use  of  it,  as  to  main- 
tain such  paradoxes.  My  mistress  for  ever  forbids  me  the  house, 
and,  the  next  day,  sends  me  my  letters,  and  demands  her  own ; 
bidding  me  pick  up  a  wife  at  the  plough-tail,  for  it  was  impossible 
any  woman  well  bred  would  eyer-cast  her  eyes  upon  me. 

I  thought  this  disgrace  would  have  brought  me  to  my  grave ;  it 
impaired  my  health,  robbed  me  of  my  good  humour.  I  retired 
from  ail  company,  as  well  of  men  as  of  women,  and  have  lived 
a  solitary  melancholy  life,  and  continued  a  batchelor,  to  this 
day. 

i  repented  heartily,  that,  at  my  return  from  my  travels,  I  did 
not  put  myself  into  a  livery,  and,  in  that  habit,  go  and  seek  en. 
tertainment  in  some  great  man's  house ;  for  it  was  impossible,  bnt 
good  must  have  arrived  to  me  from  so  doing.  It  was  a  la  mode 
to  have  French  serranis  ;  and  no  person  of  quality,  but  esteemed 
It  a  disgrace,  if  he  had  not  two  or  three  of  that  nation  in  his  re- 
tinae ;  so  that  I  had  no  reason  to  fear,  but  that  I  should  soon  find^ 
a  condition. 
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After  I  had  insiniiaW  mysetf  into  one  cif  these  hanUHj  I  had 
ju9t  re930fi  to  expect,  if  (  c^nM  iMTe  cooceid^  mj^elf  from  be^ 
ing  w  Eoglishman,  that  syniQ  yovug  lady  with  a  graat  portion 
should  run  away  with  me,  and  tiien  I  had  been  made  fo¥  ever* 
9ut,  if  I  had  followed  bad  c^wrmi,  and  robbed  vpom  the  high^ 
iirajr,  a3  th^  subject  of  this  his^pry  did,  1  might  have  expeetedl 
tjie  $ame  ciTilities  in  prison,  tJie  fmmp  intercessions  formy  Ule, 
i^nd,  if  tbo^e  had  not  pre?^!^,  th#  saipe  glorMus  deadi,  ly'mg  in 
state  in  Taqgier  Taveni,  and  being  embalmed  in  the  ladies  tears. 
And  who  is  there,  worthy  the  name  of  a  man,  that  woold  not 
prefer  such  a  death  before  ^  mean,  iplitaiy,  and  inglorionsvlife? 

I  design  but  two  things  in  the  writing  this  book :  One  is,  that 
ihe  ne^t  Frenchman  that  is  hanged  laay  not  caase  an  uprore  in  titia 
imperial  city ;  which  I  doubt  not  but  I  hare  efkctod^ 

The  other  is  a  much  harder  task :  To  set  my  countrymen  on 
exen  terms  with  the  French,  as  to  the  English  ladies  affeotioiis :  If 
I  should  bring  this  about,  I  should  eitaem  myself  to  ha;re  co&tri^ 
buted  much  to  the  good  of  ti|is  l^ingdom. 

One  remedy  there  is,  which,  possibly,  may  conduce  something 
to\f  ards  it. 

I  have  heard,  that  there  is  a  new  invention  of  transfosing  tiie 
blood  of  one  animal  into  another,  and  that  it  has  been  experi- 
jQaented  by  putting  the  blood  ^f  a  sheep  into  an  Englishman.  I  am 
against  that  way  of  experinvents ;  for,  should  wen^akeall  £nglisb. 
men  sheep,  we  should  Soon  be  a  prey  to  the  loure. 

I  think  I  can  propose  the  making  that  expenment,  a  more  ad. 
yantagetHis  way.  I  would  have  all  geo^lnmen,  who.  h^r^  been  a 
full  year,  or  more,  out  of  France,  be  let  blood  weekly,  pr  oft. 
ener,  if  they  can  bear  it.  M^rk  how  much  they  bleed ;  tnansfase 
so  much  French  lacquey's  blood  into  them ;  replenish  diese  last 
out  of  the  English  footmen,  for  it  is  no  matter  what  becomesof 
them.  Repeat  this  operation  toties  quoties^  aod,  in  process  of 
time,  you.  will  find  this  event :  Either  the  English  gentlemen  will 
be  as  much  beloved  as  the  Fr^ch  lacquies,  or  the  French  lacquies 
as  little  esteemed  as  the  English  gentlemen. 

But  to  conclude  my  apology  :  I  have  certainly  great  reason  to 
conceal  my  name ;  for,  if  I  suffered  so  severely  for  only  speaking 
one  word  in  a  private  company,  what  punishment  will  be  great 
enough  for  a  relapsed  hcretick  publishing  a  book  to  the  same  pur- 
pose  ?  I  must  certainly  do  as  that  Irish  gentleman  that  let  a  scape 
ill  the  presence  of  his  mistress ;  run  my  country,  shave  my  head, 
and  bury  myself  in  a  monastery,  if  there  be  any  charitable  enough 
tfi  harbour  a  person  guilty  of  such  h^nous  crimes. 
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Wherein  is  demonstrifcted,  from  what  Causes  the  Dutch  have  upon  the  Matter  in* 
fTOised  the  Fishing  Trade  in  his  Majesty's  Siru,  wherein  the  Frinoiplei  of  all 
the  Trades  thej  drive  an  the  World  are  ctweflj  founded :  As  also  froa  wImU* 
Caascs  the  English  have  lost  the  Fishing  Trade,  to  the  Endangering  the  small 
Remainder  uf  the  Trades  thejr  yet  enjoy.  Together  wilh  Expedients  by  which 
the  Fishing  Trade  may  be  redeemed  by  the  English ;  and  Proposals  for  Carif - 
ing  oD^anreat  a  Work.  Humbly  offtred  to  the  Coniideration  of  tlie  King  md 
Parliament. 

liondont  Printed  by  Thomas  Katcliffe  for  the  Author,  1670.    Qyarto,  containing 

twelve  Pages. 


Here  we  are  presented  with  the  State  of  the  Fishery  in  the  British  Seas,  when  King 
Charles  n.  seemed  inclined  to  maintain  the  Riebt  of  his  Subjcctsi  and  to  pro- 
tect them  in  the  Employment  of  that  valuable  Branch  of  Trade.  It  is  but 
short,  hut  it  methodically  and  rationuily  gives  us  the  Advantages  which  the 
I>utch  gain  by  that  Trade,  with  the  Bcasoa  of  those  Advautages:  The  Hinder- 
■nces,  which  obstruct  the  English  in  the  Pre^ecutien  theieof :  Tlie  Means  where- 
by the  English  may  redeem  the  Fishing  '^Vade  :  And-«o  concludes  with  Propo- 
sals for  carrying  on  this  great  Work. 

ADVANTAGES  the  Dutch  hare  in  the  fishing  trade,  with  tha 
reasons  of  them  ;  .Tiz. 
1.  Multitudes  of  men,  abore  any  other  nation. 
%  Cheapness  of  building  all  sorts  of  ships  for  this  trade,  abora 
any  other  place. 

3.  Their  conyenient  building  ships  for  this  trade,  aboTe  any  other 
place. 

^  4.  Greatness  of  rent  in  foreign  trade  for  all  sorts  of  commodi- 
ties, returned  in  barter  for  their  fish,  above  any  other  place. 

5.  Their  excellency  in  packing  and  curing  all  sorts  of  fish  (ex- 
cept  red-herrings)  above  any  other  place. 

THE   REASONS. 

First,  Their  multitudes  of  mariners  and  fishermen  proceed  not 
frorn  the  conveniency  of  their  coasts,  for  all  the  fish  they  take  arc 
generafly  npon  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Orcades; 
and  so  might  be  more  conrenientiy  caught  by  us :  Nor  from  the 
conveniency  of  their  harbours,  ours  in  number  and  excellency  far 
exceeding  theirs :  But  from  the  freedonv  that  they  give  people  of  ^ 
all  nations,  above  any  other  place ;  whereby  those  people  enjoy, 
ing  what  they  desire,  and  being  kept  in  constant  employment,  ara. 
no  way  subject  to  sedition  or  murmur  against  the  state;  tothe  in- 
comparable strengthening  as  well  as  inriching  thereof. 

Secondly,  The  cheapness  of  their  buil(}ing  ships  for  this  trade 
proceeds :  1,  From  the  great  quaatities  and  clieapness  of  timber 
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they  hare  down  the  Rhine  and  Maeze^  as  also  out  of  Norway^ 
and  the  Baltick  Sea,  in  return  of  the  fish  and  other  commodities 
Tented  there  by  them.  2.  Cheapness  of  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  and 
iron,  &c.  abote  any  other  place,  which  are  in  great  nieasures  re^ 
turned  upon  the  product  of  their  fish.  3.  Lowness  for  interest  of 
money,  abov^  any  other  place. 

Thirdly,  Their  convenient  building  of  ships  for  this  trade,  is 
from  the  encouragement  and  freedom  they  give  to  all  sorts  of  buiU 
ders  of  all  nations,  whereby  ingenuity  and  industry  is  improYcd,  as 
also  the  builders,  above  any  other  place. 

Fourthly,  The  greatness  of  vent  of  all  sorts  of  commodities,  re- 
turned in  product  of  the  fish,  is  from  the  lowness  of  their  customs 
for  the  same,  and  lowness  of  interest  money ;  conveniency  and 
cheapness  of  shipping,  above  any  other  place. 

Fifthly,  The  excellency  and  reputation  of  curing  and  packing 
their  fish,  proceeds  from  the  careful  inspection  of  the  States  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  above  any  other  place ;  and  their  curing  on 
sfaip-board,  and  then  repacking. 

These  advantages  have  been  in  process  of  time  so  well  improved 
by  the  Dutch,  that  they  have  not  only  gained  to  themselves  almost 
the  sole  fishing  in  his  majesty's  seas;  but  principally  upon  this  ac- 
count have  very  near  beat  us  out  of  all  our  other  most  profitable 
trades  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Nor  have  the  English  any  reason 
to  hope  to.  retain  the  residue  of  those  trades,  which  they  jet  enjoy, 
unless  they  may  be  relieved  in  the  fishing  trade,  from  these  disad- 
vantages and  inconveniences  following ;  which  are, 

First,  Scarcity  of  people :  Although  the  coast  of  England,  with 
a  limitation  of  five  miles  from  it,  will  maintain  more  people  than 
all  the  United  Nethierlands. 

Secondly,  Dearncss  of  building  ships  for  this  trade ;  so  that  a 
Dutch  ship,  of  equal  dimension,  is  built  for  half  the  price. 

Thirdly,  Inconvenient  building  of  shipping ;  so  as  a  Dutch  ship, 
of  equal  bigness,  is  sailed  with  half  the  hands. 

Fourthly,  Want  of  vent  for  all  sorts  of  commodities,  returned 
in  barter  for  the  fish  in  foreign  trade. 

'  Fifthly,  The  negligent  and  corrupt  curing  of  fish  by  the'  Eng. 
lish  (except  red-herrings)  whereby  their  reputation  is  far  less  than 
those  that  are  cured  by  the  Dutch. 

THE  REASONS. 

First,  Scarcity  of  people  upon  the  coast  of  England,  is  occasi- 
oned by  our  peopling  the  American  plantations,  the  re-peopling 
Ireland,  since  the  great  massacre  there,  the  late  great  plague  in 
the  year  1665,  and  the  law  against  naturalisation,  which  permits 
no  foreigner  to  partake  equal  freedom  with  the  English  in  this 
trade;  and  corporations,  which  restrain  the  freedom  of  this  trade, 
to  th^  very  few  freemen  of  them. 

Secondly,  Deamess  of  shipping  for  this  trade  proceeds  :  1.  From 
the  deamess  and  scarcity  of  timber  in  England.'  2.  From  the  act 
of  navigation,  which  not  only  restrains  the  importation  of  timber^ 
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pitGby  tar,  bemp,  and  iron,  to  these  dear  built  ships,  and  the 
fthips  of  the  natives  of  the  places,  from  whence  they  are  had,  whe* 
ther  thej  have  ships  or  not,  but  also  it  gives  freedom  to  the  Dntck 
to  import  all  sorts  of  manufactories  made  of  these  growths,  which 
they  acquire  for  half  the  price  the  English  can  ;  whereby  the  £ng« 
lish  nation  have  wholly  lost  the  trade  for  fitting  up  ships,  for  this, 
pr  any  other  trade. 

Thirdly,  The  inconvenient  building  of  ships  for  this  trade,  is 
from  restraining  the  building  of  ships  to  the  English  only,  who  are 
Tery  f^w,  and  know  no  other  way. 

Fourthly,  The  want  of. vent  for  all  sorts  of  commodities,  re* 
turned  in  barter  for  fish,  proceeds  :  1.  From  the  greatness  oi  the 
castoms  upon  those  commodities,  which  are  twenty  times  more 
than  in  the  United  Netherlands.  3.  The  dearness  of  the  ships  in 
which  they  must  be  vented.  3.  The  inconveniency  of  those  ships, 
compared  with  *  the  Dutch,  for  any  foreign  trade  with  those  com- 
modities. 4.  The  height  of  interest  of  money  here^  in  England, 
above  the  United  Netherlands ;  so  as,  besides  the  height  of  cus- 
toms,  those  ships  of  the  English  being  twice  so  dear,  and  sailed 
with  double  the  hands  that  those  of  the  United  Netherlands  are, 
and  paying  above  oi|e  third  interest  more,  the  English  merchant  is 
here  necessarily  incumbent  to  a  three-fold  charge,  more  than  the 
Dutch  merchant. 

Fifthly,  Thenegligentand  corrupt  curing  of  fish,  caught  by  the 
English,  proceeds  from  the  want  of  a  constant  council  of  trade, 
nrhich  may  inspect  and  govern  the  fishing.trade. 

The  Expedients  whereby  the  English  may  redeem  the  Fish* 

ing-Trade. 
First,  For  a  supply  of  men,  upon  all  occasions,  to  carry  on  this 
grea(  work,  it  is  proposed,  that  it  may  be  free  for  all  sorts  of  fo- 
'  reigners  to  partake  and  enjoy  equal  freedom,  with. the  natural  8ub« 
jjects  of  England,  in  their  persons  and  estates,  in  the  fishing-trade  ; 
and  that  all  possible  security  and  encouragement  be  given  tp  all 
sorts  of  foreigners  who  shall  assist  us  therein. 
'      Secondly,  That  all  restraints  by  the  freedom  of  corporations  be 
taken  away,  and  no  person  excluded  in  this  trade. 

Thirdly,  That  all  sorts  of  begging  persons,  and  all  other  poor 
people  (not sick,  or  impotant)  maybe  employed  therein. 

Fourthly,  That  all  people,  condemned  for  less  crimes  than  blood, 
be  compelled  to  redeem  their  crimes,  and  in  some  measure  to  make 
compensation  by  extraordinary  labour  in  this  trade. 

Fifthly,  That  all  persons  in  prison  for  debt,  and  not  able  to  pay, 
may  be  employed  therein. 

Sixthly,  That  the  act  of  navigation  be  repealed,  whereby  all 
sorts  of  foreign  ships  may  be  employed  in  this  trade :  And  that  it 
be  free  to  import  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  iron,  and  timber,  whereby  the 
j^nglish  may  be  enabled  to  employ  all  those  hands  in  fitting  up  shij)s 
fpr  this  trade,  as  well  as  the  Dutch. 
.  Seventhly,  That  all  customs  for  commodities^  returned  for  the 
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fines  and  forfdtures,  not  already  granted  away  by  his  majesty, 
may  go  towards  the  carrying  on  the  royal  fishing. 

It  is  hnmbly  desired,  that  these  proposals  may  be  examined  and 
debated,  and,  if  all  or  any  of  them  may  be  found  useful  for  carry, 
ing  on  this  great  and  profiUble  work,  further  means  shall  be  hum. 
biy  offered  for  promoting  the  same. 


THE  CLOUD  OPENED*: 

OR, 

THE    ENGLISH    HERO.   . 

BY  A    LOYAL   ANJ^   IMPARTIAL   PEN, 

Quam  facile  JU  ccbcus  dux  vitoB^  et  ojbscura  lux  temporum  Iltsio^ 
riaf  Si  non  amentias^  rarus  est  qui  non  ineptice  litavity  Uni' 
CU8  sit  qui  Deo  et  veritati  obtulit, 

LondoDy  printed^  A.  D.  1670.    Quarto,  coi^taining  fortjr-eigfat  Pages. 

^^NOGYROS  is  an  herb  worthy  of  asses,  a  lactuce  like  their 
^^  lips,  rough  and  prickly;  yet,  if  herbalists  are  to  be  credited, 
a  counter-poison.  Adulation^  though  smooth  as  oil,  is  no  alext* 
pharroick.  The  tame  beast,  a  flatterer,  is  more  spotted,  nor  less 
cruel  than  the  leopard  or  a  tyger.  And  with. the  gayety  of  a  ser- 
pent, the  rich  inamelling  of  an  adder's  skin  hath  no  unequal 
poison. 

In  the  late  tyranny,  when  reason  seemed  the  most  extravagant 
freak,  and  religion  and  loyalty  had  the  repute  of  such  grand  ma- 
lignants,  as  a  plague  might  be  supposed  to  harbour  less  of  conta- 
gion, a  mercenary  trifler  would  have  the  usurper  Oliver,  ail  Olive; 
sure  after  an  happy  revolution,  no  one  can  be  master  of  more 
sense  than  the  clenching  panegyrist,  or  voluminous,  nothing  wan- 
ted; as  much  a  stranger  to  wit,  as  to  our  nation  ;  his  appetite  only 
sharpened  invention,  and  the  hungry  gut  vented  oracles.  Where 
the  scripture  on  the  rack  was  only  taught  to  patronise  impiety,  by 
making  bloody  and  blasphemous  confessions;  it  can  be  no  won- 
der, if  Gotham's  parable  was  forgot  hy  an  exotick  whiffler,  where 
the  plive  could  yield  no  fatness  to  usurp,  and  out  of  a  bramble 
only  could  come  the  iire  to  destroy  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  ;  such 
an  ttnhappy  land,  as  made  a  forest,  was  inhabited  by  wild  beasts. 

In  an^ge  of  lying  wonders,  where  a  more  than  ordinary  anti. 
Christ  brought  fire  down  from  heaven,  it  could  be  none  of  th^ 
least  of  the  miracles,  that  a  fisher  could,  by  Pagan  worship,  trans- 
late the  brazen  image  of  a  tyrant  into  gold,  and  make  it  equal  an 
hundred  Jacobusses  or  moi'e  pure  Carolines  in  value.  • 

•  This  is  the  Bl9th  nuraher  in  the  catalogue  of^pamphlets  in  the  Harleian  UbraQ'. 
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A  doubly  blind  bard  first  in  bis  own,  and,  as  somie  fancy,  since 
by  God's  judgment,  would  haye  him  equalled  by  a  kingfisher.  But 
to  haye  had  such  a  king  for^his  subject,  in  whose  cause,  Chris- 
tianity might  seem  engaged,  sure  could  not  need  the  temptation  of 
a  bribe,  to  him  who  had  not  renounced  the  christian  profession^ 
though  pedantically  florid,  and  less  significant  pens,  served  but  as 
foils  to  his  portraiture  and  sufferings ;  which  were  only  to  be  ta- 
ken from  his  own  writings. 

Virtue,  which  is  content  with  her  own  rew&rd,  and  loyalty^ 
-which  expects  no  recompeace  below  heaTen,  know  not  how  to  de* 
8oend  to  that  truckling  and  servile  assentation,  which  has  no  better 
hieroglyphick,  than  the  most  impure  of  creatures,  the  sometimes 
fawning,  and  at  others,  snarling  and  biting  cur. 

The  deceased  general  may  merit  some  grateful,  epicediums,  above 
£uch  dismal  ditties  as  attend  upon  executions,,  which  seem  more  mer* 
dless  than  the  extremities  of  the  law ;  while  the  executioner  in  me* 
tre  is  more  barbarous  than  the  hangman.  The  muses  have  little  to 
do  with  Mars ;  yet  they  must  not  permit  a  praise-worthy  person 
to  die,  if  they  have  any  faith  for  their  arch*priest  the  prince  of  Ly- 
ricks.  It  is  a,  tribute  due  to  allegiance,  to  comm^id  him  whom  a 
king  would  honour.  Commands,  strong  as  mustard,  may  seem  un* 
necessary  to  make  the  nation's  eyes  water  into  elegies  for  his  loss^ 
.who  was  the  supposed  restorer  of  their  sight ;  the  blessed  instru- 
ment of  returning  a  king,  who  may  be  truly  called,  The  light  of 
our  eyes.  Who  would  not  melt  by  a  compassion,  if  obdurate  for 
lesser  losses,  for  the  muses  Helicon,  what  the  poets  might  call, 
showers  of  tears,  might  seem  expedient  when  it  is  grown  so  mud- 
dy, as  it  cannot  furnish  out  so  muc^h  clear  wit  as  can  sprinkle  an 
hearse.  Foolish  versifiers,  like  ^  to  schismatical  pulpiteers,  by 
racked  hyperbole's  and  tentered  allegories,  make  the  most  sober 
truths  discredited ;  folly  dispraises  those  she  would  commend,  and 
diminishes  glory,  by  seeking  to  multiply  it. 

Who  would  not  believe  that  a  fable,  which  must  have  all  .the 
heathen  Gods  brought  into  the  scene  for  the  delivery  ?  He  who 
ariseth  early,  and  praiseth  his  friend  aloud,  it  shall  be  reputed  to 
him  for  a  curse,  if  the  wisest  of  men  is  to  be  believed.  That  a  too 
early  and  inconsiderate  commendation  can  irritate  envy  and  con- 
tradiction, which  might  have  slept,  if  not  awaked  by  rash  and  un- 
timely hauling,  may  be  easily  now  demonstrated  from  the  discour- 
ses of  folly. 

Whether  design  or  chance  renders  more  famous,  is  uncertain. 
History  can  furnish  us  with  a  coward,  who  by  the  loss  of  his  head, . 
grew  victorious ;  by  a  virtue  inherent  in  the  spurs  of  .honour,  the 
more  generous  beast,  which  is  intitled  to  want  of  brains,  trans- 
porting to  noble  atchievements.  A  defect  in  the  noddle  hath  ren- 
dered not  few  strangely  supereminent,,  whose  excelling  disposition, 
like  that  of  an  in  raged  horse,  hath  qualified  for  the  rushing  into  a 
battle.  The  Psal  m  ist  w  il  1  have  an  horse  a  vain  thing  to  save  a  man ; 
to  raise  one  to  a  fair  mount  of  honour,  tome  can  instance  H.  B. 
YOU  vn.  u         .        •  d 
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who  for  a  kniglidtood  and  lordship  would  crjr  God-a^iMrcy  to 
)  Ihs  beast. 

Thomas  Audio,  is  not  the  onlj  examj^eof  a  brutish  Taloitr  at* 
taining  to  a  mushroom  grandeur :  Nor  was  the  puny  thief  Du  Val 
the  first  robber  who  lay  hn  state,  by  pompous  folly  to  be  made 
more  inglorious. 

The  Aerian  stalkisg  nag  (on  whom  the  subtle  fowlers  of  pha. 
naticism  set  their  aim  to  shoot  at  game  royal)  had  his  image  or. 
dered  to  be  made  by  the  grand  bogglers  at  ceremonies,  and  decry. 
€n  of  superstition ;  which  intended  for  an  honour,  made  him  to 
suifer  in  eSigy  for  a  trutor ;  while  a  freak-inspired  sectary  cut  off 
an  head  equally  stupid,  with  that  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  Tain 
idol  of  a  foolish  reformation. 

The  protector  of  flies,  carried  in  state  liice  to  a  Pagan  deity, 
might  seem  worshipped  by  an  heathenish  idolatry ;  while  our  Gen- 
tiles, schism's  fly-blows,  hariug  gained  wings  by  the  warmth  of  tJs 
bounty^  with  buzzing  acclamations  attended  on  their  Beelzebub. 

Zisca  would  have  a  drum  made  of  his  skin;  and  our  glorious 
£dward  would  hare  his  yictorious  corpse  carried  for  a  terror  to 
his  enemies ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  vain  than  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  the  hoyering  of  those  dire  yaponrs  above  ground,  who  might 
feem  to  have  cleft  it  fbr  contagion. 

Vainly  the  dead  are  embalmed  wiUi  spices,  whose  Kves  can  coo- 
tribute  no  odours  in  good  works  to  perfume  their  memories. 

The  survivors  worship  of  the  dead  was  the  wild  superstition  of 
lieathen.  A  commemoration  of  saints  and  benefactors  deceased, 
has  been  nether  the  irreligious  nor  impolitick  custom  of  sober 
christians.  The  honour  given  to  good  men  is  a  tribute  rendered 
to  God,  who  will  be  honoured  in  his  saints ;  the  praises  of  the  bad 
"  are  so  many  acknowledgments  to  Satan,  who  is  thus  worshipped  ia 
his  images. 

The  mysterious  riddle  of  loyal  grandeur,  whom  some  will  hate  a 
parent  to  his  mother,  and  his  father's  father,  a  prince  the  father  of 
his  country,  the  snpererogating  Monk,  G.  Duk«  of  Albemarle, 
may  worth^y  challenge  that  surviving  honour,  by  which  he  seems 
triumphant  over  fate;  if  not  a  principal,  an  adjuvant,  or  such  a 
cause  without  which  our  felicity  could  not  be  efiected ;  if  to  vast 
piles  of  living  honours  were  superadded  mountains,  of  wealthy  and 
after  death  he  is  placed  among  kings,  who  seemed  the  restorer  of 
liingdoms,  no  wise  or  good  man  can  repine,  but  rather  cong rata- 
late  the  felicity  of  that  age,  in  which  a  servant,  esteemed  faithful, 
found  a  master  truly  royal*  Honour  was  not  made  dishonourable 
in  our  general's  superadditional  titles ;  the  atchievements  of  his  an* 
'  oostors,  if  not  superior  to  most,  inferior  to  few  coats  of  arms  borne 
by  our  English  nobility;  what  might  give  a  superemlneoce,  and 
fools  will  be  always  the  most  apt  to  blazon,  the  only  blot  in  the 
escutcheon.  Honour  must  be  fair  written ;  even  the  fountain  of 
it,  a  prince,  cannot  wash  away  the  blemishes  of  his  own  making. 
•  The  generous  heroe,  who  disdained,  to  bring  in  a  king  fettered 
like  a  royal  slave,  or  such  a  beast  as  mus(  not  be  aUow^  the  ust 
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of  rettson^'  xrliose  crowning  it  in  relation  to  the  making  of  bim  a 
sacriftce,  bj  not  attending  to  that  rigid  zeal^  which,  inseparable 
from  enyy  of  any  greatness,  which  might  exceed  her  own,  would 
have  kings  bound  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron ; 
the  intolerable  giVes  of  a  Scottish  league,  bj  making  princes  par- 
ties, can  dethrone,  not  only  level  with  a  pca3ant,  but  equal  to  a 
brnte ;  if  giddy  fame  was  only  constant  to  this  report,  none  could 
think  honour  or  riches  misplaced  with  our  general,  except  such 
who  can  beliere  cruelties  exceeding  these  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  and 
Vandals,  conferred  on  the  prcsfrrer  of  his  country,  a  recom  pence 
•worthy  of  a  Bellizarius.  The  derouring  of  a  serpent  would  be 
thus  thought  to  produce  a  dragon.  Our  George  might  not  haTO 
seemed  to  conquer  a  monster,  but  to  have  introduced  one,  in  in- 
gratitude equalling  that  most  monstrous  piece  of  barbarism,  the 
mischief* brooding  part,  which  Tenting  nothing  but  noise  and 
stench,  in  the  opinion  of  buffoons,  could  be  esteemed  more  honour- 
able than  the  head. 

Him,  who  restored  the  fountain   of  honour  untainted,   none 
can  justly  enry  a  liberal  benefit  of  the  streams;    or,  who  would 
^deny  some  larger  clusters  of  grapes  to  him,  by  whose  beneficence 
they  seem  to  hare  the  uninterrupted  enjoyments  of  their  vines? 

Necessity  renders  the  proudest  titles  contemptible.  When  an 
Emperer  became  a  soldier  to  our  Eighth  Henry,  it  might  seem  a 
timely  magnificence,  which  made  a  prince's  bounties  shine  in  a 
tent  made  with  cloth  of  gold.  The  prince  who  undervalues  him- 
self, or  benefactors,  by  becoming  cheap,  his  kingdoms  and  armiea 
rarely  want  purchasers. 

The  drums  must  beat,  trumpets  sound,  and  images  of  gold  be 
reared  to  make  the  people  fall  down  and  worship ;  yet,  where 
worldly  pelf  is  the  only  motive,  wise  men  can  rather  suffer  the 
fiery  furnace  of  aflUction^  than  pay  a  devotion  to  such  foolish^ 
idols^ 

Speede's  cl|ronicle  hath  a  remark.  That  he  who  thought  himself 
a  match  for  princes,  the  Low-country  prince,  or  truer  king  of 
gypsiies,  the  arch-canter  and  chief  idol  of  the  Aerians,  who  patro* 
nised  holy  hypocrites  as  sure  friends  to  religion,  as  he  was  to  the 
most  bosom-friend,  whose  neck  they  could,  well  contented,  break, 
to  make  way  for  the  espousing  of  a  whimsey,  the  great  Earl  of 
Leicester,  that  so  much  celebrated  favourite  living,  unmasked  by 
death,  could  want  a  commendation. 

Death  only  makes  true  confessions.  A  little  loss  of  air  (or  as 
much  breath  as  can  furnish  out  a  bubble  vanished)  leaves  the  most 
wind-imposthumed  bladder  shrivelled.  What  equals  all  men,  lends 
an  impartial  view,  and  unlearns  the  mannerly  dfstinctions  betwixt 
a  prince  and  peasant.  Homer,  though  the  father  of  fictions,  may 
gain  a  sober  belief,  while  he  will  have  hares  to  insult  over  dead  li- 
ons; but  envy  cannot  blast  just  actions,  which  (as  a  minor  poet) 
in  the  dust,  can  smell  sweet  and  blossom. 

Who  undervalued  life  in  his  country's  cause,  lillies  and  roses 
may  be  said  to  spring  from  the  tomb  of  a  no  less  renowned  hero,' 
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who  dared  to  do  as  mnch  in  the  sea^  as  Curtids  in  the  land,  foF  his 
.toantryv 

Some  will  hare  the  first  degree  of  rerived  lojaltj  commenced 
at  the  Three-tuns,  and  can  ^are  publickly  to  aver,  That  there  is  a 
knight,  who,  being  inspired  by  the  same  spirit  of  iojal  sack,  will 
swear  himself  the  author  of  our  so  happy  restoration,  and  that 
loyaltj  or  ruin  were  the  only  choice  left  to  the  general. 

The  serpent,  which  gaTe  ns  the  sting,  must  afford  us  the  cure. 
Some  will  not  be  persuaded,  that  the  Juncto,  which  made  him  a 
cypher  in  commission,  contributed  no  vote  to  their  own  ruin,  by 
putting  a  period  to  his,  gave  a  date  to  their  own  supereminent 
power;  and  thus  the  cunning  were  catched  in  their  own  snare: 
Yet  he,  who  infatuates  the  counsel  of  the  worldly  wise,  hath  the 
least  returns  of  honour  or  praise,  where  those,  forgetting  God, 
tan  suppose  a  sacrifice  due  to  every  foolish  net. 

The  Lord  F.  (anagrammed  by  Hei!  faxfato  Mars)  df  not  the 
greatest,  no  slender  persuasion  will  allow,  none  of  the  meanest  in- 
struments, by  rising  qn  the  back  of  Ijambert,  and  thus  to  have  no- 
bly expiated  that  brutish  folly  (not  to  give  it  a  worse  name)  which 
sufiered  us  to  be  deprived  of  the  best  of  princes. 

I  have  been  no  infrequent,  though,  for  the  most  part,  an  incre- 
dulous auditor  of  a  barjpnet,  who  would  have  the  general,  at  his  en- 
largement  from  the  Tower,  crave  a  benediction  from  Bishop  Wren, 
and  assured  him,  when  opportunity  was  propitious,  he  should  not 
be  averse  to  the  royal  service.  Neither  was  this  a  single  tradition 
ivhich  he  had  received  from  his  loyal  father,  but  another  most  be 
attendant  on  it  equally  irrefragable,  a  promise  to  his  loyal  com- 
rades, viz.  never  to  bear  arms  in  England  against  his  prince.  This 
not  a  few  will  have  most  exactly  to  be  performed,  and,  hence,  by 
no  action  of  his  loyalty  to  be  impeached.  What  he  acted  in  the 
first  Dutch  engagement,  and  what  was  performed  in  t*he  Caledo- 
nian  war,  must,  by  a  milder  gloss,  be  interpreted  a  zeal  for  his 
country,  and  no  disaffection  to  his  kipg;  but  the  more  Tigid  cen» 
sors  will  not  allow  him,  who  wounds  in  hands  and  feet,  no  enemy, 
though  not  equally  mortal  with  him  who  transpierces  the  heart. 

'  A  superintendent  lord  would  be  a  privado  to  those  proceedings, 
which  might  call  the  wisest  brains  into  question  to  imagine ;  but, 
coming  from  so  supereminently  knowing  a  statist,  and  told  in  par- 
liament, he  may  seem  wanting  to  all  reason,  who  could  be  deficient 
in  the  belief  of  our  general's  intention  for  a  restoration.  I  have 
heard  a  kinsman  and  retainer  to  his  lordship  aver  the  sight  of  the 
letter.    • 

Whether  O.  C.  L..&C.  have  not  complimented  with  vain  hopes 
snch  as  they  never  intended  should  reap  any  benefit  above  that  of  a 
deluded  imagination,  is  the  discourse  of  no  unwary,  if  none  of  the 
wisest  heads. 

iThe  supplement  of  a  chronicle  (which,  some  can  think,  might 
vrant  a  stout  Peter  Heylin,  who,  blind,  might  best  guess  at  dark 
intrigues)  must  be  incontroulable  to  evince  the  truth  of  those  in- 
tents.   A  chronicle's  name  passes,  with  soine  graver  noddles,  for 
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'  mn  authority  eqaalling  that  which  the  rulgar  creed  hath  for  a  ballad; 
which  their  wisdoms  conceive  as  authentick  as  the  divinest  writ. 

There  are  vast  disproportions,  if  not  a  gulf  equalling  that  which 
separated  this  rich  man  from  an  Abraham's  bosom,  betwixt  such 
who  write  to  give  God  the  honour,  and  those  who:  arrogate  divino 
honour  to  their  foolish  imaginations.  The  hero,  in  the  romance^ 
must  pass  strange  dangers,  encounter  monsters,  magicians,  and  gi- 
ants in  difficulties,  and  be  at  a  precipice  for  ruin,  before  miracles 
are  called  in  for  his  deliverance. 

Csesar,  who  writ  commentaries  on  his  own  actions,  though  nona 
of  the  worst,  might  not  be  the  truest  of  historians.  Opinion  puts 
false  spectacles  on  our  eyes;  both  self-interest  and  self-conceit 
rarely  not  disease  our  sights,  and  make  us  resemble  ictericks,  who 
can  apprehend  no  colour  beside  their  own. 

Some  will  have  it  to  be  numbered  among  those  rarely  numerable  , 
infelicities  of  loyalty,  t6  be  huffed  by  every  braggart,  not  only  out 
of  the  tributes  which  should  be  inseparable  from  virtue,  but  must 
be  ever  incapable  of  worldly  compassion,  unless  lost  to  that  reason 
which  should  difference  from  brutes.  The  foolish  things  of  this 
,  world,  thus^  in  no  christian  sense  may  seem  to  cohfound  the  wise  j 
but  they,  who,  with  a  grain  of  salt,  have  only  a  mite  of  charity, 
may  pity,  not  envy  giddiness  advanced  to  slippery  precipices. 

Though  a  sober  doctor,  in  the  languishing  state  of  the  body  po- 
litick, might  not  be  useless,  some  will  not  allow  the  metamorpho. 
sed  apotl^ecary,  by  the  addition  of  honour,  lost  to  one,  while  he 
provided  sauce,  with  sippets  of  his  own,  to  make  an  harsh  parcel  of 
chronicle  be  more  easily  digested.  A  merry  transformed  surgepn^ 
who  pretends  an  equal  intimacy  in  transactions  about  state-ulcers 
(if  truth  is  in  wine)  might  be  believed,  who  would  have  a  broom- 
stick, with  a  rag  at  the  end  of  it,  to  have  been  of  sufficient  efficacy 
for  the  miracle  of  a  revolution. 

The  fanatick  O.  whose  name  might  imply  his  doctrine  fit  fop 
lighter  grounds,  having  been  baffled  about  a  misquoted  piece  of  the 
Apocalypse,  wa&  sarcastically  asked  by  a  lord,  at  the  general's  ta^ 
blc,  whether  he  was  converted  out  of  the  Revelations  ?  To  which 
he  boldly  replied  to  the  grandee,  equally  through  all  times  giddy, 
That  it  was  not  the  Revelation,  but  the  happy  Revolution,  to. 
which  they  all  owed  their  conversions. 

That  nature  should  produce  nothing  more  reserved,  than  our  . 
English  hero,  will  seem  not  the  leastof  our  nation's  wonders,  when 
some  can  impute  that  crime  to  him,  which  makes  all  things  moxe 
perlucid  than  glass ;  and  others  will  have  such  not  infrequent  per- 
turbations impetuously  moving  in  giddy  passions,  as  not  to  permit 
the  greatest  secrets  inconspicuous. 

The  marrying  of  a  niece  to  a  regicide's  son  might  call  loyalty  ia 
question,  did  we  not  live  in  such  an  age  of  wonders,  where  nothing- 
can  seem  strange.  Some  can  cast  away,  what  others  can  think  a 
foolish  pity,  on  a  lady  born  of  loyal  parents,  who  apprehend  noi 
the  mysteries  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  rather  those  transcendent  Qne% 
of  the  late  tim^» 
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It  is  not  tbo  least  piece  of  chari^  (if  some  may  be  i^reditad)  te 
believe  he  nerer  intended  that  restoration,  of  which  he  was  made 
an  happy  instrument.  His  o^n  pristine  loyalty,  and  that  of  his 
untainted  brothers  (by  consanguinity,  not  alliance)  might  predis- 
pose  the  re-imbibing  of  so  long  estranged  allegiance :  But  maay 
swim  with  the  streJim,  who  dare  not  oppose  an^adverse  torrent* 

Report  will  hare  the  £.  of  L.  drolling  to  hare  told  the  D.  that 
he  could  never  haye  heardly  cursed  him  in  his  life,  except  once ; 
and  that  was,  when  he  beat  down  the  city  gates.  To  whom  he 
merrily  replied,  That,  .while  he^as  doing  the  work  of  his  masters, 
they  turned  him  out  of  commission;  but  he  conceiyed  himself  to 
haye  been  even  with  them.  Ridentem  dicere  verumy  quid  veiatf 
Can  be  the  question  of  more  than  a  single  Horace. 

A  person  of  great  and  sober  honour  (who  rarely  could  find  a 
peer  in  that  unhappy  juncture,  either  in  estate,  or  loyally  engaged 
relations)  assured  with  yoioe  and  gesture  expressing  horror  and  in^ 
dignation,  that  nothing  of  good  could  be  expected  from  this  mail ; 
neither  by  his  agents  in  Scotland,  by  homebred  or  exotick  intelli- 
gence, the  least  glimpse  of  hopes  could  arise:  But  a  sudden  reyo- 
lution  taught  a  palinode ;  he  had  long  expected  nothing  lesg  from 
so  worthy  a  person.  The  shepherd,  who  would  be  repated  wea^ 
ther-wise,  by  telling  one  it  would  be  fatr,^and  another  foul,  in  all 
weathers  kept  his  reputation.  Our  late  times  can  shew  no  few 
successful  imitators  of  this  trifling  impostor,  who  to  this  foolish 
craft  owe  the  opinion  of  thdr  grand  wisdom. 

In  the  so  much  celebrated  march  from  the  north,  nigh  Dnntta* 
ble,  haying  an  opportunity  of  treating  some  of  his  commanders, 
one  of  them,  a  person  netUier  unsociable,  nor  of  that  rigidly  mo. 
rose  humour,  which  is  inseparable  from  faction,  informed  me  he 
eottld  not  suJS&ciontly  admire  at  the  universal  kindness  winch  they 
encountered  in  the  march  from  Scotland.  If  a  king  was  in  tibe 
design,  nothing  could  be  more  vain  than  the  people's  imaginations; 
since  neither  the  general,  nor  his  followers,  could  think  of  it  with* 
out  horror ;  and,  that  I  might  relinquish  vain  and  fruitless  hopes, 
thought  himself  obliged  in  dyility  and  eonsdence  to  inform  of  the 
oath  taken  in  Scotland,  nothing  differing  from  that  which,  since 
put  by  faniiticks,  I  have  perused  in  print,  not  without  a  new  im. 
pression  of  horror. 

Christianity  will  induce  us  to  belieye,  that  neither  the  general,  nor 

his  army,  were  guilty  of  that  atheistical  policy,  which  calls  God  in 

for  a  witness  to  a  lye.     Success  instils  new  titoughts :  Men  have 

the  changes  of  mind  with  the  vidssitudes  of  fortune.     Factions, 

like  tXy  other  traders,  inriched  by  un^pected  returns,  disdain  all 

'  partnership,  divide  and  drive  different  interests.     How  easily  do 

"^      those  speculations,  which  seemed  as  high  as  heaven,  stoop  to  the 

lure  of  every  fancied  profit? 

V      Cvoinnfell,  though  he  snatched  at  a  crown  in  the  comedy,  could 

not  expe^  to  gain  one  by  the  tragedies  acted  over  three  nations. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  would  seem  clear  from  the  suspidon  of 

ticeason  against  Queen  Elisabeth,  would  not  deny  that  sncoesa 

l&i^ht  have  made  a  ^raitor* 
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(A  Tliefy  who  feared  nU  aum^  migfatguppose  it  la  Tain  to  contett 

» *  with  the  Ddtjr.  The  general  and  hU  ajrmj  hoards  in  their  expedi. 
c  *  tioa,  the  voioe  of  the  people^  like  that  of  God ;  they  found  the  sU 
w  -mws  of  war  were  wanting;  and,  though  the  chaiuB,  gates,  and 
>  :.  posts  of  the  city  were. cast  down,  the  spirits  of  tlie  citizens  were  in« 
dejected;  who  had  engaged  to  restore  a  parliament  to  freedom  and 
honour,  it  had  been  perjury  not  to  have  performed  it,  though  some 
will  hare  the  act  a  high  violation  of  faith,  deserted  first  to  relin* 
quish  the  patched  piece  of  folly  with  the  appellative. 

The  army  introduced  no  king ;  but,  having  settled  a  more  rati* 
anally  supposed  parliament  in  freedom,  acquiesced  in  the  deter* 
minations  of  their  superiors :  And,  thus,  the  true  soldiers  of  kiug 
and  parliament  finished,  without  their  cruel  aid,  the  war  so  long 
protracted  by  perjury,  rapine,  and  blood. 

It  may  seem  a  cruel  piece  of  charity  to  deprive  of  Christianity^ 
for  the  better  intitliag  to  grace  and  pxcellency.     Who  came,  at  tha 
last  honr  in  the  gospd,  was  allotted' a  reward  equalling  that  of  tha  ^ 
first  comers.     Such  Converts,  as  aire  the  joy  of  angels,  should  not 
be  the  enry  of  men. 

Some  will  havethe-Low-country  a  nursery  for  soldiers,  but  tha 
nost  unsuecessfnl  academy  for  reUi^on  and  loyalty ;  who  exposed 
their  souls  and  bodies  mercenaries,  in  the  cause  of  a  rebellious  com* 
Bonweaith,  were  yalnly  expected  good  subjects  to  a  prince. 

Generous  persons,  that  are  apt  to  entertain  their  title  in  their 
beliefs,  can  suppose  our  general,  no  ignoble  soldier  of  ifortune, 
who,  fighting  long  under  her  colours,  attained  the  giddy  idol  for 
his  constant  mistress.  He  deserted  no  masters,  till  they  deserted 
him;  a  Low-country  religion  both  obliged  him  to  a  party,  and  dis« 
obliged;  whoi  he  wanted  an  exchange  for  loyalty,  he  exchanged 
It;  and,  when  giddy  patriots  of  the  then  espoused  cduse  were  re- 
tnmed  fairly  to  take  away  his  commission,  he  as  honourably  relln« 
^nished  the  deserters  of  themselves  and  him. 

It  is  a  blasphemy  to  affirm  him  a  ddty,  though  we  may  justly 
allow  him  an  Hannibal,  a  Fabias,  an  Hercules,  a  worth  equalling, 
If  not  superexoelling  all  the  antient  heroes.  Some  foolish  syco* 
phants  will  intitle  to  more  wisdom,  than  God  ever  intrusted  to 
mere  human  nature ;  yet,  while  they  strive  to  deify,  make  him  tho 
fool  that  aaid  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.  He  who  can  taka 
oaths,  witii  an  intention  to  violate  them,  it  must  be  a  strange  ex* 
eess  oi  charity  which  can  allow  him  a  God  in  his  creed.    . 

General  Lesly  told  Potter  a  trumpeter,  seut  to  him  by  the  royal 
martyr,  That  he  would  serve  his  majesty  as  faithfully  as  he  had 
done  the  parliament.  The  Seot  gained  an  easy  belief,  and,  in  cha« 
rity,  we  may  believe  intended  what  he  promised ;  he  served  them  for 
mon^,  and  for  gain  (which  was  his  religion)  would  have  exposed 
to  sa(e  his  masters.  But,  while  a  necessitated  prince  could  not  go 
"to  the  price,  a  king,  not  to  be  equalled  by  millions,  is  passed  in  ex* 
change  for  two-hundred, thousand  pounds. 
.  Nothing  b  more  pleasant  than  the  junior  story  of  this  bonny 
Jocky,  who  ran  away,  with  blith  Jenny^  stealing  sixteen  shillingpi 
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sterling  from  an.  old  mhtress  at  Edinburgli,  to  defrmycksi^; 

yet,  bj  temptation  of  bo  vast  a  sum,  though  much  mowing,  and 
many  beams,  she  reaped  n<ot  matrimony,  tlU,  her  fingers  bdng  as 
light  as  her  heels,  a  plundered  portion  made  up  the  match ;  ^hich 
was  a  muck]e  day  of  joy,  as  the  good  countess  told  the  right  h«9 
nourable  Lady  of  Oxford,  when  her  husbhnd  from  a  common 
soldier  arriycd  to  be  a  Scotch  general,  and,  by  heading  a  rebellion, 
became  an  earl,  to  give  a  reputation  tit  his  future  Tillainies.  Snakes, 
though  warmed  in  the  most  royal  bosoms,  will  requite  their  enter, 
tainment  with  a  stingy  Though  factions  may  seem  tp  lose^their 
heads,  which  are  taken  off  by  honour,  yet  they  are  rarely  wanting 
to  fresh  opportunities  for  mischief. 

Our  generous  champion,  when  he  had  espoused  loyalty,  and  ao>. 
quired  deserred  honour,  by  the  evil  principle  of  nomercoiary  spi^ 
rit,  made  conscience  a  prostitute  to  the  lusts  of  faction. 

Who  would  wound  our  hero,  in  the  weakest  part,  find  him  there 
most  impregnable.  Honour,  conscience,  and  gratitude  appear  in 
bis  Tindication;  and  that  cruel  necessity  which  can  make  batteries 
on  the  strongest  resolutions :  None  will  fancy  it  brutish  sottish«i 
ness,  or  that  the  most  daring  of  men  would  be  affrighted  out  of 
reason,  by  an  inconsiderate  buffer ;  the  great  tie  of  Christianity 
which  enjoins  satisfaction,  and  the  preserring  of  a  generous  family, 
famous  through  a  long  series  of  ancestors,  might  be  no  less^  in*< 
ducements  to  marriage.  If  in  some  things  he  resembled  an  Alex, 
ander  the  Great,  in  others  he  exceeded  the  more  yictorious  Jnlius 
Caesar,  an  husband  for  all  men's  wives ;  excellent  above  his  famed 
ancestor  a  Fourth  Edward,  or  a  Philip,  who,  simamed  the  good, 
wanted  his  virtue.  Our  hero  was  not  captivated  by  that  which  in. 
slaves  the  proudest  victors  ;  and  made  him,  whose  labours  filled  all 
the  world,  ridiculously  to  truckle  to  a  distaff:  In  this  a  more  than 
Hercules,  who,  by  an  invincible  fortitude,  endnred  a  confinement 
which  might  intitle  to  a  quotidian  encountering  of  monsters,  and 
not  less  frequent  triumphs  over  wild  beasts  in  passions. 

In  requital,  if  he  found  a  wife  not  rich,  she  made  herself  so* 
Some  can  fancy  the  riches  accruing  to  her  husband,  and  heir-,  by 
this  frugal  womtin's  means,  made  &e  proudest  dowry  in  three  niu 
tions  scarce  a  parallel  for  a  match.  It  was  a  rare  felicity  in  ages, 
when  the  parents  virtue  was  the  child's  dowry.;  who  neither  gain 
by  inheritance  nor  acquisition,  are  only  reputed  contemptibly 
poor:  Where  money  answers  all  things,  riches;  where  worth^ 
virtue  may  seem  the  best-portion,  and  most  acquirable  of  perfec 
tions. 

Though  Lycurgus^s  dogs  seem  to  make  an  infallible  demonstra- 
tion, they  are  too  uncharitable  in  their  censures,  who  can  believe 
that  no  temptation  either  of  gain  or  profit  could  intervene,  in 
which,  with  the  transformed  cat  in  the  fable,  the  hun\our  of  mou- 
sing not,  returned. 

It  is  reported  of  Theophilus,  that  he  burnt  a  rich  ship  of  hii 
wife's,  disdaining  that  the  covetous  folly  of  a  woman  should  ex. 
change  the  title  of  an  emperor  to  that  of  a  pierchant.    Some  can 
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hope  a  more  cruel  traffick  found  no  acceptation  from  onr  indnpe. 
rotor;  others  can  fear  an  Harpj^s  talons  laden  were  nerer  an  nn« 
grateful  oblation. 

He  wbo  plucked  the  thorns  out  of  the  crown,  it  is  charity  to  be* 
Mere  he  would  plant  no  new  pricks,  or  Canaanites  resembling- 
thero,  in  his  side,  whom  he  had  returned  to  a  land  of  pro« 
mise. 

;  Who  moTcd  in  so  high  a  sphere  of  glory,  as  our  hero,  could 
not  but  attract  clouds  of  enry,  which,  by  their  blacker  interpo« 
sure,  might -yeil  that  lustre  which  tiiey  could  not  obscure.  Enri* 
€>us  folly,  the  most  obnoxious  to  mistakes,  rarely  makes  not  more 
bright  what  she  intends  most  to  darken.  A  sober  scrutinist  may 
find  our  general  the  least  conscious  of  what  the  rabble's  idol,  re* 
port,  the  common  lyar,  broaches  from  frothing  hogsheads,  either 
for  advantage  or  impairing,  of  glory.  The  giddy  strumpet,  fame^ 
which  is  every  idiot's  prostitute,  makes  no  stop  betwixt  the  ex. 
treams  of  honour  or  infamy;  she  dierishes  that  which  we  intend  to 
blast  by  the  cold  wind  of  an  enrious  displeasure;  and,  while  actiye 
as  fire,  she  would  gratify  grandeur,  consumes  what  she  intends  only 
to  inliven  by  a  warmer  commendation. 

The  selling  of  a  prince  wias  a  fatal  prognostick ;  may  the  sale  of 
loyalty  be  more  propitious !  The  Go^  of  this  world  did  so  dazzle 
foolish  eyes,  that. nothing  was  to  be, seen  in  the  most  execrable 
traitor,  beside  unparalleled  excellence  4  Treason  was  only  a  subtle 
areserredness,  or  a  pious  fraud  for  royal  advantage.  The  mammon 
of  unrighteousness  was  not  employed  to  provide  heavenly  places, 
but  to  promote  earthly  interests.  Some  can  think  the  greatest  Ju« 
das,  here,  might  have  found  no  cause  of  desperation,  where  so 
many  pieces  might  have  intitled  to  honour  and  office.  M's  case 
may  serve  out  of  many  centuries  of  observations,  who  (a  constant 
servant  to  his  royal  master  through  all  changes)  proved  a  setter 
of  Oliver's,  pearched  high  by  mammon,  in  this  last  and  more  hap* 
py  revolution  defaming  him  for  disloyalty ;  to  have  been  so  grand 
a  virtuoso  on  record,  as  might  evidence  to  have  received  no  lesser 
stipends  for  anhual  courses  of  treason. 

^  Though  he,  who  makes  haste  to  be  rich,  cannof  be  innocent ; 
yet  who  would  guess  the  greatness  of  guilt,  by  the  vastness  of  a 
contracted  treasure,  may  be  mistaken  in  their  arithmetick.  Th^ 
general's  offices  of  profit,  and  places  of  honour,  none  can  justlj 
deny  him,  nor  a  wise  man  the  frugal  improvement ;  his  retinue  was 
rather  beneficial  than  chargeable,  who  put  neither  to  the  expencet 
of  wages  or  diet. 

The  courtiers,  and.  his  own  servants,  who  revenge,  by  their 
tongues,  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained  by  their  teeth,  rarely 
speak  well  of  him,  whom,  they  will  have  the  author  of  board- wa. 
ges  at  court,  and  to  have  saved  half  in  his  own  daily  allowance; 
the  poulterer's  ware,  as  sacred,  must  be  untouched;  if  it  met  no 
maun  at  his  table,  was  injoined,  new-roasted,  to  revisit  it  next 
day  in  company.  All  excesses  are  equally  dangerous ;  if  he  obser. 
fed  the  truly  golden  mean  to  jnrich  a  family^  it  could  not  be  dlSA 
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boiunirable.  The  ftory  of  Acteoa  tatty  neem  no  fa^Ie,  when  ik» 
blood  of  familifs  hath  been  twallowed  for  their  hesltln,  and  thf 
mercilesB  teeth  of  a  fawning  retinue  hare  deroured  theif  masters. 
But)  among  giddy  reports,  none  can  be  more  incvBdible,  than  the 
menacing  of  an  only  child,  with  disinheriting,  for  expending  fiTO 
shillings  at  supper;  in  which. sum,  a  capon,  a  bottle  of  wine,  beer, 
ale,  rolls,  must  be  included ;  though,  perhaps,  wine  might  lei|d  the 
only  occasion  to  the  passion,  which  he,  who  allows  to  childien, 
adds  fire  to  five,  and,  by  a  fond  indulgence,  contributes  to  the  ruin 
of  a  name,  when  debauched  nature,  to  quench  the  pretamatnral 
heat,  repders  them  such  sponges,  as,  orercharged  by  Hquor,  serre 
only  to  expunge  their  own  and  ancestors  glory.  The  philosopher 
would  hare  cracked  his  spleen,  to  hare  seen  rest  piles  of  muck 
proTided,  and  the  ground  left  nnmanured,  where  nothing  could  be ' 
wanting  that,  well  employed,  might  hare  rendered  it  fertile.  I 
knew  a  pedant,  of  so  strangely  scrupulous  a  oojadtocpy  timt  he 
could  number  it  amongst  his  sins,  to  make  a  boy  more  learned 
than  his  father,  which  he  could  suppose  might  unlearn  him  that 
duty  which^haUi  the  promise  of  long  life.  It  must  be  a  lai^r  por* 
tion  of  knowledge,  which  can  edify  for  perfection ;  the  triors,  in 
small  parcels,  gain  only  some  windy  inflations  which  can  puff  up; 
some  will  not  allow  it  abore  a  windy  distemper,  which  so  long  dis« 
composed  our  body  politick,  and  made  that  duty  forgot,  which  Is 
a  just  tribute  to  the  parent  of  a  country. 

Not  a  few  think  of  learning,  what  Machiavel  says  of  rdigion^ 
That  it  is  an  impediment  to  great  actions.  Blindness  begets  bold* 
ness,  and  folly  must  be  ihtitled  to  fat  and  fortunate,  or  else  the 
plump  schismatick  could  net  gain  so  great  an  harrest  of  foolish 
"ears,  which  erery  bla»t  of  false  doctrine  can  teach  to  bow  in  com* 
pliance  to  the*  most  pernicious  Ignorance. 

Folly  may  be  pearched  high,  like  the  fabler's  crow,  yet  not  so* 
cure  from  a  fox's  craft.  Our  schismatical  reynards,  by  proToking 
fools  to  cant,  make  the  meat  in  their  mouths  a  purchase,  or  faU 
not  thus  to  gain  themselves  food. 

Though  the  general  had  a  mighty  spirit,  as  I  heard  one  phrase  it^ 
the  woman  was  not  so  narrow-souled.  as  her  husband;  if  of  any 
religion,  she  was  a  presbyterian ;  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  sent 
fiye  pounds  to  a  non-conformist  swmo\i-maker;  bestowed  twelTe- 
pence  a  piece  on  fifty  poor  widows ;  caused  her  son  to  send  two 
broad-pieees  for  plaisters,  to  the  gouty  Tersifior  of  ihe  gang,  whose 
feet  were  more  deserringly  nimble  for  her  lord's  honour  in  tlie 
northern  expedition.  They  will  not  allow  him  a  dram  of  charity, 
who  cast  no  mite  into  the  treasury  of  the  saints;  but  we  can  hope, 
though  a  soldier,  he  needed  not  the  hypocrite's  trumpets,  and  the 
alms,,  he  gave  in  secret,  will  be  rewarded  openly.  However,  while 
theraare  churches,  colleges,  hospitals,  or  any  pnblick  monuments 
of  charity^  he  will  be  acknowledged  a  benefactor,  who  seemed  to 
rescue  them  from  the  jaws  of  that  sacrilegious  wolf,  who  would 
have  ^bly  shallowed  all  things  saered,  under  the  pt^eitence  of  aeal 
and  rejformation*    . 
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Tie  covld  not  be  ignorant  of  the  siz-thonsand  pounds  hk  wife 
had,  intentionallj,  devoted  to  an  alms-house,  which  he  made  hia 
own  act)  by  an  approbation.  It  may  be  imputed  to  an  improTed 
religion  and  loyalty,  if  he,  grojwn  wiser  by  time,  was  a  less  zealous 
luitron  of  those  pernicious  house-creepers,  who  lead  silly  females 
captire,  to  whom  a  paradise  would  be  displeasing,  without  the 
taste  of  prohilHted  fruit.  If  he  took  no  care  of  what  some  can 
call  the  houshold  of  faith,  none  can  deny,  worse  than  an  infidel, 
by  taking  no  care  of  his  own  family.  What  some  can  call  sordid- 
ness,  if  equally  considered,  may  be  found  a  noblo  frugality, 
which  would  not  leave  so  vast  a  pudding,  contemptible  for  want 
of  suet 

Some  will  affix  to  a  greater  statist  than  our  general  the  maxim, 
on  which  the  Indians  ground  the  neglect  of  God,  and  the  worship* 
ing  of  the  devil ;  but  evil  counsel  is  ever  worst  to  th^  ^ansellor  ; 
the  cunning  are  rariely  not  catched  in  their  own  snare,  and  he,  who 
digs  a  pit  for  loyalty,  may  fall  so  deeply  in,^  as  the  most  loyal  may 
iind  no  resurrection. 

There  are,  who  will  not  allow  the  greatest  pretenders  to  loy. 
nlty,  to  have  had  an  equally  obliging  nature  with  that  of  the  pikes, 
who  devour  their  own  kind  last  Where  the  prqverb  will  have  a 
dog  loved  for  his  master's  sake,  he  who  could  but  snarl  and  bark 
in  the  cause,  and  knew  never  how  to  fawn  on  his  enemies,  to  be 
lost  to  all  respect,  might  call  the  grand  monopolisers  of  loyalty's 
truth  iuto  question*  Many  could  have  been  content  to  have  died, 
that  others  might  enjoy  that  right,  to  whose  enjoyment  they  owed 

.  a  cruel  death*  .  It  can  be  no  paradox  to  aver,  That  sincere  loyalty 
can  never  want  either  a  friend  or  reward ;  and  yet,  what  is  mort 
strange,  that  contradictory  assertion  may  seem  equally  true.  That 
to'no  fttcated  loyalists  the  most  wished«for  of  restorations,  by  the 
extirpation  of  more  loyal  families,  hath  proved  a  more  fatal  enenry 
than  the  war.  In  a  baptismal  vow,  we  renounced  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil :  Engaged  in  the  royal  cause,  we  might  seem  to 
fight  against  those  three  grand  antagonists ;  if  the  younger  broi. 
thers  in  loyalty,  who  had  wasted  their  patrimonies  on  the  harlots 
of  schism,  and  could  be  content,  like  the  swine,  to  be  fed  with  the 
husks  of  every  false  doctrine;   if  the  returned  prodigals  are  recei« 

^  Ted  into  favour,  Why  should  the  elder  brothers  repine,  having  the 
assurance  of  a  promise?  No  wise  man  would  trifle  away  time  to 
gather  cockles  on  the  shore,  when  he  may  set  sail  to  another  conn* 
try,  where  are  no  fickle  joys,  hopes,  or  fears,  but  an  Euge  BtaU 
is  made  the  prologue  to  an  eternal  felicity. 

Nothing  is  more  comical,  than  to  see  our  apes  of  loyal  grandeur. 
How  stately  are  the  deportments  of  foolish  mimicks,  till  the 
scrambling  for  nuts  eiposes  ridiculous  ?  Lucretius  would  have  it 
no  lesser  pleasure,  secdre  on  the  shore,  to  contemplate  afar  off 
men  tossed  on  the  sea.  Who  will  be  laden  with  this  world's  mer^ 
chandise,  are  the  subjects  of  winds  and  waves,  which  seem  to  sing 
and  sport  in  their  -ruins  ^  they  are  the  object  of  a  fool's  unvy^ 
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but  ihe  wise  man'a  pity,  who  expose  frail  barks  to  encounter  all 
storms. 

Some  can  fancy  our  hero,  thel  wheel  to  which  We  owe  all  the 
Ticissftudes  of  giddy  greatness,  say  alternately,  he  was  an  enemy 
to  the  two  super-eminently  loyal  statists  ;  and  will  have  a  third, 
with  the  loss  of  land,  which  he  erer  valued,  like  to  itself,  dirt, 
purchase,  with  a  place,  the  delusion  of  a  pleasing  dream. 

The  gordian-knot,  which  none  could  unty,  an  Alexander  could 
cut.  It  is  reported  of  an  angry  lord,  E.  of  P.  that,  being  in 
office,  he  made  it  his  business  to  break  wiser  heads  than  his  own. 
I'hough  some  praise  our  general's  conduct,  to  the  making  of  hy- 
perbole's modest ;  others  will  have  his  head-piece  the  worst  part 
of  his  armour.  Who  pretend  to  be  most  knowing  in  those 
affairs,  to  think  that  Oliver  either  could  fear  there,  or  be  ignorant 
how  to  remove  him  from  his  command  in  Scotland,  is  accounted 
the  most  ridiculous  part  in  his  story  :  To  C.  he  must  have  been 
like  one  of  the  centurion's  servants ;  a  mutinous  seaman  must  have 
found  it  true,  by  the  experiment  of  a  lost  nose,  which,  to  patch 
up,  cost  him  and  Oliver  ten  pieces. 

'  Our  hero  never  wanted  resolution,  which  is  the  best  sword  in 
"War.  Had  his  head  been  as  good  as  his  heart,  the  nick-named 
protector  told  C.  Okey,  England  would  have  been  too  little  to 
have  contained  a  Nol  and  a  Jack ;  but,  heads  and  hearts  holding 
so  unequal  a  correspondence,  the  secure  tyrant  might  domineer 
over  three  distracted  nations.  Some,  like  chymists,  by  the  advan- 
tage  of  other  men's  heads,  may  do  miracles,  who  are  useless  with 
their  own ;  not  above  tunnels  for  smoke,  yet^  by  fumes  inspired, 
pretend  to  all  things. 

Whom  not  a  few  have  called  a  delaying  Fabius,  many  can  think 
lie  would  have  fought  with  a  daring  Hannibal,  upon  any  disadvan- 
tage ;:  when  neither  the  odds  of  number,  nor  a  contradictory  com- 
mission, could  hinder  from  the  disadvantageous  engagement  with 
the  Dutch.  Militemus^  was  an  emperor's  motto ;  h^t  us  %ht, 
boys,  our  more  undaunted  generals  ;  war  was  his  element,  aad^ 
out  of  ilt,  he  might  seem  like  a  fish  out  of  water. 

The  opinion  of  the  stoicks  can  animate  Turks  i<i  brave  death  in 
war,  and,  in  peace,  intrepid  to  converse  with  the  most  fatal  con- 
tagion. Our  hero,  by  stranger  revolutions,  might  be  easily  in- 
duced to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  an  inevitable  wheel,  who  could, 
I  dreadless,  look  down  on  dangers,  fear  neitherof  those  bug-bears 
to  mankind,  a  plague,  or  war ;  so  much  a  proselyte  to  the  pre- 
destinarian  principle,  as  to  think  it  most  ridiculous  to  fly  that  fate 
which  is  unavoidable, 

A  knight  related  to  our  G.  dehorted  him  from  the  Belgick  war, 
as  having  done  already  enough  for  the  immortality  of  a  name,  l^o 
whom  he  replied,  he  was  sent  into  the  world  upon  an  errand  which 
must  be  performed ;  and,  whether  it  niight  end  at  the  bottom  of 
tha  sea,  a^  it  was  uncertain^  so  it  should  not  find  him  concerned. 
Spme  will  have  our  hero,  like  the  poet's  Ajax,  who  disdained  to 
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lie  vincible  by  any  except  himself,  and  will  have  it  so  near  the 
finishing  his  errand  in  the  sea,  as  guns  were  placed  to  sink  to  great 
a  weight  of  glory. 

Who  conquered  the  world, <;ou]d  not  subdaehis  passions;  those 
matinying  rebels  can  domineer  over  the  reputed  invincible.  Some 
will  hare  thunder  and  lightning  in  our  incensed  hero's  breath  ;  and 
that  he  was  least,  what  he  persuaded  others  to  be,  in  his  journey 
from  the  North,  of  a  sedate  temper  :  Rather  than  peace  should  be 
with  the  Dutch,  he  said  .he  would  never  wear ^ a  sword.  A  more 
sober  statesman  is  reported  to  hare  replied,  He  had  rather  lay 
aside  his  gown,  than  that  so  unnecessary  a  war  should  be  com- 
menced ;  informed  him  of  our  want  of  allies  abroad,  and  moneys^ 
war's  sinews,  which  can  give  strength  to  the  most  infeebled  arms, 
make  firm  friends  at  home,  and  as  sure  foreign  alliances.  The  wise 
man  knew,  though  God  and  a  good  cause  makes  a  great  sound,  it 
is  the  tinkling  noise  of  coin  doth  the  soldier's  business  ;  and,  how- 
ever justice  is  pretended  in  all  engagements,  it  is  to  gold,  the 
world's  great  idol,  men  are  content,  not  only  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice of  fools  themselves,  but  even  their  nearest  relations.' 

War  is  not  only  sweet  to  them  who  never  tried  it,  but  to  such 
who  have  reaped  a  benefit  by  it ;  a  soldier  can  love  his  harvest. 
Some  cannot  arrire  to  his  wisdtm,  who  went  out  of  the  world  with 
a  ^  Thou  Fool  ;*  with  full  barns  he  should  hare  been  contented^ 
)iis  soul  should  hare  took  her  ease. 

We  hare  had  the  war,  by  which  the  kingdom  is  so  many  mil- 
lions in  debt ;  our  hero,  in  probability,  might  have  lost  his  sword, 
and,  if  he  had  been  a  Dutchman,  might  have  forfeited  his  head, 
w^hich  renounced  not  only  reason,  1>ut  even'^loyalty,  by  rashly 
exceeding  of  his  commission  ;  yet  the  extremity  of  law  might  thus 
have  proved  the  supreme  injury.  If  it  was  treason  in  our  general 
(as  in  the  case  of  an  Earl  of  Essex)  it  was  a  venial  delinquency  ; 
if  a  traitor,  he  was  the  best  meaning ;  whose  superabundant  or 
zeal  or  valour  concluded  of  an  engagement,  by  the  mistaken  pro. 
position  of  the  accruing  honour  and  safety  to  his  prince  and  coun- 
try, in  whose  cause  his  noble,  though  here  not  best  informed 
fpirit,  could  hare  been  content  to  have  finished  an  errand  in  waves, 
the  best  emblems  of  inconstant  greatness,  and  giddy  fortune's  fa-  ' 
vours.  The  method  by  which  he  seemed  to  restore,  he  might  have 
secured  his  country :  Here  a  Fabius,  he  might  have  effected  by 
delays,  what  he  could  not  by  fighting,  and  hare  seemed  a  double 
restorer  of  this  nation,  whose  rashness  might  have  intitled  the 
dcAiolisher. 

It  cannot  b^  the  least  wisdom  not  to  think  to  do  always  the. 
same  things.  Empirical,  or  valour,  or  medicine,  not  rarely  suc- 
cessless. 

Storms  succeed  the  clearest  sun ;  which  a  wise  man  foreseeing, 
like  to  the  victorious  Charles  the  Fifth,  quits  the  stage. 

When  Cromwell  had  fallen  from  his  coach,  a  confident  of  his 
was  overheard  to  complain^  that  he  who  had  raised  would  ruln^ 
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them,  !f  a  fimeljr  care  was  not  taken  to  prevent  tbe  exposuise  of 
his  wild  frealcs.  Death  was  a  timely  friend,  ni^h  to  the  end  of  his 
wits,  was  near  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  thus  finished  what  Maza* 
line  called  the  most  fortunate  piece  of  folly. 

Some  will  hare  him  who  woald  be  content  to  resign  his  gown, 
rather  than  there  should  hare  been  a  war,  to  be  forced  to  resign, 
because  it  proved  successless.  ' 

Men  rarely  ean  be  pleased  with  his  company,  whose  looks  may 
upbraid  their  miscarriages.  The  incensed  rabble,  like  to  heathen 
Idols,  must  have  human  blood  for  a  sacrifice,  though  the  foolish 
OTerflowings  of  their  gall  can  be  pacified  by  no  more  grateful  obla- 
tion than  that,  by  which  they  express  all  ills,  ingratitude ;  seldom 
not  gratified  by  his  ruin,  who  might  most  seek  their  preservation. 

Though  Strafford  was  allowed  to  be  na  precedent,  yet  some 
wilt  ever  propose  him  for  an  example;  and  no  act  of  oblirion  will 
make  us  so  lost  to  our  memories,  that  the  most  unfortunate  earl 
will  be  forgot,  who,,  incomparably  loyal,  was  impeached  by  such 
ftrch-rcbels,  as,  by  introducing  the  Scots,  were  guilty  of  the  high, 
est  treason,  and  the  mpst  implacable  enemy  of  tray  tors  fell  their 
sacrifice. 

When  putrid  members  were  to  be  cut  off,  the  body  politick  was 
deprived  of  the  sounder  part,  which  might  have  secured  it  from  in. 
eroaching  mischiefs,  while  an  unparalleled  prince's  clemcncf, 
which  gave  fears  to  none,  and  left  not  the  greatest  villainies  des* 
titttte  of  hopes,  administered,  in  the  grand  statesman's  ruin,  if  not 
a  just,  an  unha]5py  cause  of  his  own  untimely  period. 

The  gratifying  of  tlie  weakest  heads,  with  the  loss  of  the  wisest, 
as  a  most  bloody,  so  is  rarely  not  a  most  successless  policy. 

The  Athenians  might  be  thought  to  have  a  veneration  for  aa 
owl  only,  who  could  estrange  worth  by  an  ostracism. 

Some  will  have  the  greatest  of  English  statists  to  have  perished 
hj  their  own  weapons.  One  wise  head,  like  GaJba's  wit,  not  ill 
placed,  may  exceed  in  value  not  only  many  millions  of  money, 
but  armies  of  men. 

Good  intelligence,  and  bold  truth,  some  say,  could  unfix  a  no. 
undeserving  relation  of  the  generaPs,  whom  nothing,  except  his 
displeasure,  nn riveted  from  the  greatest  office  of  trust ;  in  which 
the  successor  may  seem  not  the  least  of  state  riddles ;  but  mysteri- 
oas  grandeur  is  such  an  abyss,  as  fools  will  fondly  guess  at  the 
depth  bf  that  which  the  plummets  of  the  most  comprehensive  rea* 
son3  can  never  fathom. 

Some,  who  are  uncapable  of  the  diviner  mysteries,  can  pot 
themselves  to  the  troublesome  admiration  how  the  extemporary 
tr^sh  of  a  canting  and  long-winded  schismatick,  in  a  chamber,  can 
be  preparatory  to  the  more  sober  devotion  of  the  chapel-royal  ? 
Or  how  the  true  loyal  and  religious  grandees,  our  incomparable 
cotiverts,  can  keep  chaplains  to  assert  with  paper  pellets  that 
schism  to  which  they  must  be  greatest  strangers,  if  not  estranged 
to  their  allegiance ;  and  to  deSe  their  aew  honours  have  not  lick- 
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jrfup  thtiirold  romits?  The  actors  on  tiie  world's  theatre,  hj 
sMfHiig  clokes  and  beards,  act  different  parts,  and  interchangeabljr 
fill  np  the  play  of  life  with  calamitons  scenes  of  misery,  or  ridi« 
caloas  interludes. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  in  onr  rerolntions  than  to  hear  the 
grand  enemies  of  the  prerogatiTe,  and  the  lordly  branches,  the 
ioiost  confident  assertors  of  the  priTileges  which  the  king  andlords 
may  most  justly  challenge;  and  the  same  persons  formerly  could 
most  unjustly  impugn;  who  deprived  the  throne  of  supporters  will 
CTer  stand  in  need  of  one  to  cleave  to,  and  secured  by  the  unicom 
can  be  dreadless  of  the  lion.  The  least  friends  of  the  loyal  clergy 
will  ever  want  the  benefit  of  it  in  a  psalm  of  mercy.  How  ap« 
positely  is  the  prince's  prerogative  pleaded  iil  the  favour  of  schism 
by  the  protosticklers  of  it,  which  would  allow  him  none  in  reli* 
gion  ?  And  yet  thus  they  can  hope  a  privilege  for  such  as,  void 
both  of  tenderness  and  conscience  to  a  prince,  could  deny  him  a 
liberty  they  would  have  indulged  to  the  meanest  subjects. 

There  may  be  no  improbable  conjecture,  as  well  as  other  gran-> 
dees,  a  confident  ignorance  might  easily  impose  on  our  hero.  The 
intrusting  so  valued  a  body  wi&  such  an  illiterate  quack,  as  son^e 
would  have  disduned  to  ^ave  made  the  farrier  to  a  beloved  or  ge« 
neroos  beast,  can  lend  no  small  suspicion } ,  the  patronage  of  the 
•troaker  some  will  have  a  too  pregnant  eiample. 

Age,  in  itself  an  invincible  disease,  might  assure'no  easy  con- 
quest of  a  concomitant  distemper,  which  might  be  intitled  old; 
yet  twenty  years  of  superannuation,  and  twelve  of  deafness,  were 
esteemed  inconsiderable  in  a  no^agerian  woman,  when  a  wonder- 
working hand  could  appear  Tor  the  recovery,  the  stroaker  G,  sent 
by  the  general  to  restore  her  so  long  estranged  hearing. 

Simon  Magus,  Apollonius,  Peregrin  us  Philosophus,  and  Alex- 
ander Paphlago,  who  appeared  with  lying  wonders  to^ive  a  disre- 
pute to  primitive  Christianity,  could  not  be  more  confident  than 
this  gracious  babe  of  the  presbyterian  reformation  ;  while  the  pu- 
ritans accuse  the  Papists  for  their  holy  maid  of  Kent,  Elisabeth 
Barton,  they  forget  Elisabeth  Crofts,  their  wench  in  the  wall:  As 
if  stroaking  could  secure  the  wildest  adversaries,  every  party  hath 
been  provided  by  a  thus  triflinj^  impostor. 

Men  in  power  should  not  make  themselves  conscious,  by  such 
a  brutish  connivance  as  calls  God's  and  his  vicegerents  honours  into 
question. 

The  bold  folly  of  stroakers  may  seem  a  mocking  of  majesty, 
and  the  intrenching  on  that  prerogative,  which,  conferred  by  a  St. 
Edward  the  confessor,,  and  a  St.  Lewis,  on  the  kings  of  England 
and  France,  to  cure  by  touch,  must  be  reputed'  sacred,  such  2^ 
jewel  as  cannot  be  alienated  from  a  crown. 

Miracles  need  not  be  called  into  the  scene,  where  natural  causes 
can  be  ascribed :  Stronger  frictions  can  cure  some  intercutaneous 
maladies,  should  the  balsam  of  a  sweating  palm  be  denied  condu- 
cive by  the  effluviums  of  wonder-working  atoms. 
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A  knight,  a  relation  to  the  dnl&e,  and  son  to  the  grandere  pa- 
tient.Qf  the  stroaker, .  gratifying  roj  curiosity  with  the  converse  oi 
the  trifler,  I  heard  him  as  confidently  propose  Moses  an  example 
for  his  doing  of  miracles,  as  if  he  had  been  to  lead  the  Jewisk 
*.  tribes  of  pharisaicaL  presby  terians  through  a  Red  Sea  into  a  land 
of  promise ;  and,  thq  invasion  of  France  being  then  noised,  the 
English  by  a  canning  mail  might-hope  the  recovery  of  what  they 
had  lost  by  a  wise  woman.  If  the  braggart,  or  a  vouching  com. 
rade,  were  'to  be  believed,  the  general  was  so  indeared  by  the  re- 
covery of  liis  kinswoman's  ^ye,  that  he  would  not  allow  him  a 
night's  absence  to  gratify  the  importunity  of  relations* 
^  Sinking  men  will  take  hold  of  reeds.  Stroaking,  which  coald 
hear  abominable  superstition  and  Jesuitical  contrivance  in  the  Pa- 
pists,  must  give  a  reputation  to  the  declining  cause  of  presbyte- 
rians :  The  wonder-working  lieutenant  was  the  most  affecting  dis* 
course^of  that  party,  which  had  he  been  of  a  different  fancy,  for 
his  lying  wonders  they  would  have  intitled  him  an  anti«christ. 

Whom  some  would  have  a  candidate  for  a  cardinal's  cap,  others 
will  have  probationer  for  a  fool's,  while  he  could  countenance  a 
stroaking  friar  to  enter  contest  with  a  prince,  and  shew  a  chapel 
less  efficacious  for  miracles  than  a  banqueting*house* 

It  not  a  little  perplexed  Sir  K.  D.  and  made  not  a  few  merry, 
that  an  eminent  churc]>man,  with  an  honourable  title,  and  the  riot 
disingenuous  son  of  a  grand  virtuoso,  exposed  an  innocent  to  dan- 
ger, and  themselves  to  be  ridiculous.  The  solemn,  pageantry, 
which  attended  the  simple  Irish  priest's  stroaking,  to  wiser  heads 
of  their  own  profeffion,  seemed  a  discretion  rivalling  theirs,. who 
with  kettles  afford  their  tinkling  charity  to  the  moon  in  an  eclipse. 

Who,  since  the  restoration,  gained  to  his  right  honourable  title 
a  blue  ribband,  and,  in  some  opinions,  was  intitled  to  a  refine^^ 
wit,  and  grand  politician,  the  late  times  report  the  patient  and 
^mirer  of  a  stroaking  lunatick,  the  unhappy  stroaker,  whose  dis- 
turbed brains  for  tb^ir  recovery  might  want  more  drugs  than  an 
Anticyra  could  furnish,  which  so  long  deluded  the  most  active  en- 
deavours of  medicine,  attended  by  the  severest  discipline  of 
Bedlam. 

Who  can  wonder  if  nature's  rude  draught,  a  soldier  polished  by 
no  art,  imposed  on  by  proud  ignorance  and  giddy  fame,  might 
give  a  stroaker's  folly  a  Commendamus  ?  where  the  wisest  heads 
might  have  their  judgments  called  in  question  by  their  hands. 
Desert'  is  not  only  unattended  on  by  a  Mandamus,  but  rarely  en- 
counters an  unbribed  commendation.  Empty  heads  make  the 
greatest  sound,  and  full  purses  the  most  significant  noise  for  pre- 
ferment. A  fanatick  trooper,  who  might  be  lost  to  all  knowledge 
if  he  had  not  plundered  it  from  loyalty,  whose  library  was  not 
.  above  a  Barrow's  Method,  and  an  Almanack,  two  doctors  hands 
required  for  the  granting  of  a  license  to  practise  physick,  he  pro- 
duced an  obsolete  Mandamus  from  the  grand  protector  of  igno- 
rance, Ctomwcll;  which,  in  the  worst  of  times,  had  not  the  con- 
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fidence  to  visit  Oxford,  in  the  best  durst  encounter  the  most  lAi'niid 
Bishop  Saundefson,  who  in  yain  could  resist  it ;  ten  angels,  power- 
folly  appf^aring  to  his  chancellor,  were  satisTactbry  motives  to  make 
by  the  golden  rule  of  practice  a  true  licentiate.    ' 

The  schools  can  make  it  disputable,  -^hethtir^what  was  intended 
the  greatest  encourager  of  virtue,  hath  ijot;  been  .the  least  ac- 
quainted with  merit.  Learning  and  loyalty  put  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, br:)ught  to  the  test,  would.be  rarely  found  abore  in  the 
fees  and  Mandamus  of  not  a  few  booted  fishermen  for  degrees  (as 
they  call  them  which  are  catched  by  a  golden  hook)'.  Losers  may 
liaye  a  prating  license :  If  a  few  complain,  many  havd  cause  to 
praise  this  golden  age.  He  must  be  wise  who  is  rich,  or  some 
ivhose  mercenary  spirits  can-^give  so  glib  a  commeiidatioli  to  the 
most  deplorable  pieces  of  folly,  may.  be  .questioned  for  that  wisdom 
which  makes  foolsand  themselves  equally  forttinatc. 

Worldly  grandeur,  wit"h  the  not  misbecoming' atiribtiffc'S  of  right 
honourable  and  right  worshipful,  sometimes  can  have  a  tootin^ 
happy  resemblance  to  Pagan  idols",  which',  'having. eyes  and  ears, 
neither  hear  nor  see.  ,  •       * 

Whose  wisdom  lies  in  another  man's  head  ^who  can  be  blind  and 
deaf  for  interest)  may  make  a  comment  on  that  text,  nhfch  will 
have  a  man,  being  in  honour,  CQmpared'to  the  beasts  which  perish 
without  understanding*  *"  *     .  ' 

Some  will  have  our  English  Solomon  in  ]pain,  to  have  listened  to 
a  woman  for  a  remedy.  Therd-are  who  guess  by  the  touchstone 
of  physick,  whose  ignorance  might  exceed  a  fanatick's  sermon, 
not  the  only  empirick  who  attended  our  hero.  Franco,  France, 
often  repeated  in  the  opinion  of  a  Francis,  could  eqiial  the  titles 
of  an  emperor:  To  excuse  his  mistakes,  and  make  a  parallel  for 
all  worthies,  we  may  repeat  the  Soldier,  Soldier.  Some  think  they 
honour  most  in  making  no  soldier,  but  an  uncommis^oned  and 
peaceable  spectator  to  the  most  happy  of  revolutions. 

When  the  stinking  part,  oiFensive  to  most  nostrils,  had  her 
presbyterian  appurtenances  adjoin :^d,  which,  long  laid  aside  for 
sweetening,  had  not  deposited  their  rankness  to  clear  noses,  one 
of  their  prime  votes  was,  tjiat  no  man  should  b^  capable  of  oflice, 
who  would  not  subscribe  rebellion  lavvful;  for  by  a  neciissary  illa- 
tion it  is  deducible,  if  a  Var.  a^ain>t*  the  king  ^as  just.  I  have 
heard  some,  not  of  so  ill-informed  }in3giitciits,  as 'to  believe  the 
levelling  of  a  war  against  a  prince  not  treason,  yet  so  loose-prin- 
cipled in  religion,  thattheywould  a*>sert  all  oaths  and  subscriptions 
lawful,  which  might  rendtr. capable  of  serving' the  royal  interest; 
such  tools' were  as  profitable  to  loyalty,  as  the  gnosticks  to  Chris- 
tianity. He,  who  dares  not  trust  God,  in  vain  may  be  credited 
by  man.  ^  To  play  the  devil  for  God*s  sake*  hath  been  a  common 
proverb,  but  was  never  entered  for  an  article  in  a  sober  belief. 

Who  could  glory  ih  being  confessors,  and  could  think  to  suf- 
fer, in  the  cause' of  God,  their  king,  and  country,  martyrdom, 
air,  and  dirt,  life  and  fortune  were  contemptible  trifles  to  them, 
YOL.  VII.  •  X  e 
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proposing  white  robes  in  confession,  and  pnrple  in  their  snfferingi, 
which  might  be  prologues  to  crowns  and  immortality ;  butsoch, 
who  followed  deserted  loyalty,  as  the  people  our  Sariour  into  th« 
wilderness  for  Uie  miracle  of  loares,  seeking  worldly  advantages^ 
might  pawn  their  souls  for  trash,  and  nn  for  a.  morsel  o€ 
br^« 

It  is  an  atheistical  piece  of  folly  to  disown  omnlpotency,  that  wtt 
may  gratify  weak  sunnisers* 

The  custom  of  swearing  and  forswearing  hath,  in  onr  nnhappj 
land,  took  away  the  sense  of  perjury ;  by  the  no  infrequent  use 
of  poison,  it  went  into  the  opinion  of  such  nutriment,  as  might 
seem  necessary  for  their  constitutions.  In  a  wilderness  of  apdi 
and  monkies,  none  could  dread,  by  an  oath,  to  take  in  a  8pi«, 
der. 

That  oaths  may  make  a  land  mourn,  we  hare  religion  to  assure, 
and  reason  to  instruct  us ;  but,  how  they  can  be  instruments  to 
our  rejoicing,  may  be  an  article  of  that  creed  only,  which  conld 
exchange  a^Christ  for  an  Adonis,  and  make  religion  truckle  ta 
^rery  darling  folly* 

In  such  an  apostasy,  as  might  make  an  unhappy  land  sigh,  and 
Wonder  at  herself  so  soon  turned  leper,  some  beliere  a  thundering 
legion  to  have  secured  our  Theodosius ;  we  received  a  Charles  by 
the  grace  of  God,  not  farour  of  men*  No  quirks  nor  intrigues 
of  giddy  politicians,  but  he  alone,  who  rules  the  wheel  of  human 
Ticissitudes,  produced  this  happier  revolution ;  the  best  of  physi* 
tians,  and  no  worm-brained  mountebank  of  state,  subvened  to 
our  distractions ;  when  the  twisting  of  sand  by  foolish  combina* 
lions  was  found  a  successless  folly,  and  the  brain-sick  hopes  of 
fondest  royalists  might  pass  for  phrensy.  God  derided  from  hea« 
Ten,  and,  by  dividing  their  councils,  who  were  enemies  to  our 
David,  turned  the  wisdom  of  our  Achitophels  into  a  rope. 

When  the  bricks  were  doubled,  a  Moses  came ;  our  task*mas« 
ters  grown  intolerable,  God  rused  us  up  deliverers*  The  stars  in 
their  courses,  which  fought  against,  fight  for  us ;  the  most  inau- 
spicious planets,  by  happier  conjunctions,  deposit  their  maleTo- 
Icnce,  apd  seem  to  have  friendly  aspects  for  loyalty,  by  a  more^ 
propitious  revolution*  Sure  this  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  should 
be  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  God  scattered  the  men  who  took  de« 
light  in  war,  and,  by  a  bloodless  victory,  gave  us  peace ;  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  a  poor  and  distressed  party,  the  weapons  of 
the  church  militant,  prevailed  over  the  loud-crying  blasphemy  and 
perjuries  of  their  enemies* 

The  war  begun  from  Scotland,  a  nation  fatal  to  princes*  A  re- 
.gion  of  darkness  can  give  light;  and  the  north,^  infamous  for  ill, 
must  be  celebrated  for  good,  since  from'  that  place  we  received 
the  first  part  of  our  cure,  to  which  we  owed  the  beginning  of  mis- 
chief. 

The  lord,  who,  being  a  general^  gave  way  to  a  prince's  ruin, 
.  without  which  it  could  not  hare,  beea  efieeted;  bow  ft  private  maa 
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opens  a  way  for  a  genera],  whichled  for  a  king's  restoration,  with^ 
out  which  it  might  ha^e  been  vainly  hoped. 

The  dragon's  tail,  which  gafc  royalty  the  fatal  wound,  cures  it 
by  an  antimonarchical  note ;  by  seeking  to  introduce  a  plurality 
of  generals,  brings  in  one  king. 

The  members,  which  an  army  secluded,  an  army  restores.  Now 
better  restored  to  their  senses,  than  to  believe  a  king,  though  in. 
titled  to  the  name  of  a  Solomon,  when  he  called  them  all  princes^ 
they  could  not  now  fancy  the  members  eternal  (who^  by  the  loss 
of  that  unhappy  head,  which,  intrusted  with  power  for  its  owa 
ruin,  might  find  themselves  mortal)  ;  they  couid  no  longer  dream 
of  being  omnipotent,  when,  as  a  debt  due  to  vengeance  for  deny- 
ing'the  just  tribute  of  allegiance,  they  had  enpountered  the  curso 
of  curses,  been  servants  of  servants,  and,  what  might  be  the  high* 
est  aggravation,  enslaved  by  their  own  vassals. 

An  antesignane  of  schism  -seems  a  precursor  of  loyalty.  He, 
who,  by  imposing  on  factious  cars,  had  justly  lost  his  own,  now 
might  seem  worthy  of  the  reserved  head,  which,  in  its  lucid  inter- 
Tals,  could  be  so  beneficially  sober. 

Loyal  reason  was  such  a  miracle  from  the  self-contradicting  aa« 
thor,  as  could  produce  a  self-denying  ordinance,  which  might  be 
as  instrumental  to  a  happy  restoration,  as-  that  was  to  the  utter 
extinguishing  of  faint  and  glimmering  loyalty. 

The  Sampsons,  who  had  been  bound  and  blinded  by  deceitful 
DaliUhs,  false  oaths,  and  foolish  engagements,  though  with  their 
own  dissolution,  can  be  content  to  pluck  down  the  house  of  th^ 
Philistines  so  long  devoted  to  the  idol's  folly. 

A  sober  council  met ;  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  votes  for  aa 
head,  that  it  might  be  no  longer  a  senseless  nation :  by  whose  re* 
turned  command  a  loyal  body  is  legally  summoned,  which  majf^ 
truly  hear  patriots,  restorers,  an  healing  senate,  sanctuaries,  not 
slaughter-houses  of  innocents ;  who,  by  contributing  religious  and 
loyal  votes,  have  expiated  there  the  cruel  follies,  where  irreligious 
and  disloyal  suffrages  changed  an  happy  land  into  a  field  of  blood. 

The  merry  Dr.  Collins  desired  his  taking  of  the  covenant  might 
be  deferred  till  the  day  of  jddgment,^  when  it  would  be  clearly 
known  what  became  of  covenanters. 

Wise  men  will  suspend  rash  censures ;  while  the  curtain  is  drawn,, 
the  best  of  prophets  are  but  probable  conjectnrers. 

Nothing  of  earthly  glory  hath  been  wanting  to  grace  our  hero^ 
even  to  the  Apotheosis  of  an  emperor. 

Our  patron  George  interred,  a  solemnity  was  intended  to  a  tu. 
telar  saint  of  the  name ;  which  had  it  been  performed,  an  hot- 
brained  zealot,  who  had  perused  a  Tertullian,  or  a  St  Cyprian  de 
Spectaculis,  might  be  more  dangerously  troublesome,  to  the  dis« 
composure  of  weak  and  scrupulous  noddles,  than  the  poly.pragma- 
tick  lawyer  in  his  less  significant  and  more  ridiculous  misquoting 
of  them  against  stkge-plays.  That,  which  is  not  evil  in  itself,  may 
be  sometimes  not  well  advised. 

se  3 
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The  order  of  the  garter  may  defend  itself  by  its  motto,  ^  EtiUo 
him  who  evil  thinketh.' .  •  « 

Theognis  will  have  Jupiter  neither  with  rain,  nor  withoQt  it,  to 
please  ail  men.     Neither  a  close  fist,  nor  an  open  hand,  can  want 

*  a  mbconstruction.  What  was  wanting  to  nearest  .relations  was  con- 
ferred QQ  the  general,  without  whom  alltm.ight  seem  unavailable  for 
a  crown.  :  ~.  .     ',..••. 

Wise  men  can  be  pleased, with  the  most  excellent  gratitude,  and 
fools  can  be  gratified  with  the  gaiety  of  the  sight. 

It  was, the  custoin  of  heathens  to  destroy  the  living,  under  pre« 
tence  of  ^honouring  the  dead ;  not  a  few,  made  close  monrners  by 
a  civil  death,  seemed  to  follow  the  corpse  of  an  usurper. 

Some  can  fancy,  that  an  Essex,  Ireton,  and  a  Cromwell  lay  in 

their  beds  of  blasphemed  honour  with  more  fond  state ;  none  are 

,    supposed  to  have  equalled  his  funei-al-pomp,  inferior  alone  to  that 

of  princes  by  a  diadem.    The  defects  of  earth  may  heaven  supply, 

by  changing  a  fickle  coronet  into  a  never-fading  crown. 

Mars,  in  most  opinions,  is  best  pictured  reeking  in  blood ;  a 
|[eneral  rendered  inglorious,  if  not  exposed  in  the  purple  of  war ; 
to  bring  in  otir  hero  with  the  white  robes  of  a  confessor,  and  dis- 
engaged from  the  bloody  camps  of  .a  rebellious  schism,  to  make  a 
soldier  of  the  chiirch  militant,  which  can  only  lead  io  the  truly 
triumphant  paths  of  glory,  if  an  error  is  more  venial  than  by  in- 
titling  to  the  craft  \o  bestow  on  him  the  prey  of  foxes ;  a  great, 
rather  than  a  good  renown,  unworthy  of  a  Christian  champion. 
;  Let  Mahometans  glory  in  praises  common  to  ^olves,  bears,  and 
tygers,  who  expect  in  Paradise  no  pleasure  above  that  of  goats,. by 
the  enjoyment  of  brutish  sensuality. 

Foolish  historians,  like  fond  heralds,  make  the  most  savage  of 
beasts  supporters  to  the  arms  of  the  highest  grandeur ;  butcheries 
,  anddebaucheries  the. prime  parts  in  the  tragedies  of  their  heroes. 
What^' but. named,.  mighA  turn. Christians  blood  into  a  congealed 
cake  of  ice^  is  affixed  to'  the  story  to  make  a  more  horrible  Poly- 
phemus. 

Discretion  should  lay  .aside  the  bloody  shirt.  The  famed  con- 
queror of  the  East,' who,. instead  of  all  the  vain  pomp  of  proud 
funerals,  would  have  a  shirt  carried  aloft  in  triumph,  to  shew  how 
^mail  a  ][)06tion  was  left  a  Saladine,  after  his  mighty  acquisitions, 
surely  had  a  cleanly  shift,  and  no  bloody  emblem  exposed  of  hu- 
man inconstancy.  The  cruel  piece  of  duty,  which  sacrificed  a  man 
\o  revenge  for  an  injured  father,  though  some  can  fancy  generous, 
heroick,  and  a  prophetiek  action,  which  first  made  the  soldier, 
who  was  to  restore  the  common  parent,  may  it  ever  be  forgot, 
whilst  the  bloodless  conquest,  for  a  country's  father,  never  wants 
-  a  grateful  commemoration. 

.  May  the  bloody  atchievements  in  a  Belgick,  Irish,  Scottish  war 

*  be  ever  silenced,  and  after  so  honourable  a  death,  be  introduced 
b}^ no  puny  historian,  who,  while  he  fancies  ■  the  erecting  of  tro- 

Vt^phies,  by  accumulating  the  dangerously  acquired  conquest;  of  aa 
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hero,  exposes  a  brutish  Talour,  and  baffled  teason,  for  marks  of 
honour,  by  a  mistake  of  objects,  affixes  indelible  notes  of  inlamy. 
While  the  lion  is  forgotj'-may  the^  triumphs  of  the  lamb  be  cele- 
brated, who  unlearned'  us  n[he  fie/c^ness  of  savages,  and  by  attend^^ 
ing  to  the  voice  of  peace,  ''became  a  Gratiosb  to  a  most  peaceable 
prince  on. earth,  and  hath  the  promise  of  the  blessing  which^attends 
upon  peace-makers,  and  thus  may  be  intitled  a  favourite- to  the 
King  of  Kings,  who  disdains  not  the  title  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.         *        ^' 

It  was  BO  cruel  victory  to  which  our  hero  owed  his  honourS|  , 
and  three  nations  their  preservation.     God  appeared  not  in  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  war,  but  in  the  soft  whisperings  of  peace, 
for  the  most  happy  of  restorations. 

The  general  can  never  want  the  encomium  of  a  Fabius,  will  be 
ever  m titled,* by  delays,  the  restorer.  To  attribute  our  restora-r 
tion  t<}  the  church's  prayers,  though  an  heterodox,  can  be  no  cul- 
pable opinion,  which  cannot  dishonour  God  by  ascribing  all  to  his 
mercies,  nor  the  king  to  have  his  cause  owned  by  heaven,  nor  the 
general,  by  Jlfieing  made  an;instr4irtaent  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
when  his  own  ^rm  was  withered  by  the  lpssj)f  strength' in  a  com- 
mission, *  »  * /*      ""    "   "     '    *"•'':;       «    >**- 

The  Psalmist*s  fool  said  in  hi/heart  th'ere  was  no*Gdd;*and^lhe 
said  that  all  men  were  lyars'.  -May  wars,  plagues,  nor  fires,-^e  tlie 
cruel  remembrancers  to  instruct  that  truth,  which  we  are  so' apt  to 
forget !  To  God  only  belongeth  salvation.  ^  ' 

*  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us  but  to  thy  name  be  tht 
gjory.     Who  would  rob  God  of  his  glory  on  earth,  may  fall  8h6rt ' 
of  being  glorified  in  heaven. 

To  God  alone,  as  ever  due,  be  ever  glory,  whose  fame  only  can 
i^ake  an  history  everlasting. 
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TWO  LETTERS 

WEITTXN  BY  THE   RIGHT   HQNOURASLS 

EDWARD  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

LATE  LORD  BIGB  CBANCELLOR  OF  ENGLAND: 

One  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York :  The  other  to  the  Duchcw^ 
occasioned  by  her  embracing  the  Roman  Catholick  Religion. 


At  these  Letters  serve  to  resonethe  Memory  of  the  worthy  Earl,  their  Aothor. 
from  ail  Imputation  of  Popery,  or  of  being  Popishly  affected,  and,  as  I  can 
-find,  no  where  recorded,  they  are  deservedly  thus  preserved  from  the  Injury 
ef  Time,  in  the  Viadication  of  that  noble  Personsge. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  not  presumtd  in  any  manner  to  approach  jour  royal 
presence,  sinc^  I  hare  been  marked  with  the  braa4  of  banish- 
ment; and  I  would  still  with  the  same  awe  forbear  this  presump- 
tion, if  I  did  not  belieye  myself  bound  by  all  the  obligations  of 
duty  to  make  this  address  to  you.  I  have  been  too  much  ac- 
quainted with  the  presumption  and  impudence  of  the  times,  in  nu- 
king false  and  scandalous  reproaches  upon  innocent  and  worthy 
persons  of  all  qualities  and  degrees,  to  giTe  credit  to  those  bold 

*  whispers,  which  have  been  too  long  scattered  abroad,  concerning 
your  wife's  being  shaken  in  her  religion*  But  when  those  whis- 
pers break  out  into  noise,  and  publick  pei^ons  begin  to  report 
that  the  duchess  is  become  a  roman  eatholick :  When  I  heard  that 

'  many  worthy  persons,  of  unquestionable  derptiph  to  your  royal 
highness,  are  not  without  8»me  fear  and  apprehension  of  it ;  and 
many,  reflexions  are  made  from  thence,  to  the  prejudice  of  your 
royal  person,  and  even  of  the  king's  majesty ;  I  hope  it  may  not 
misbecome  me,  at  what  distance  soever,  to  cast  myself  at  your  feet, 
and  beseech  you  to  look  to  this  matter  in  time,  and  to  apply  some 
antidote  to  expel  the  poison  of  it.  It  is  not  possible  your  royal 
highness  can  be  without  zeal,  and  intire  devotion  for  that  chnrcb, 
for  the  purity  and  preservation  whereof,  your  blessed  father  made 
himself  a  sacrifice  ;  and  to  the  restoration  whereof,  you  have  con- 
tributed so  much  yourself,  and  which  highly  deserves  the  king's 
protection  and  yours,  since  there  can  be  no  possible  defection  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  whilst  due  reverence  is  made  to  the  charcb. 
Your  wife  is  so  generally  believed  to  have  so  perfect  duty,  and  in- 
tirie  resignation  to  the  will  of  your  highness,  that  any  defection  in 
her,  from  her  religion,  will  be  imputed  to  want  of  circumspection 
in  you,  and  not  using  your  authority ;  or  to  your  connivanfce.  I 
need  not  t^ll  the  ill  consequence  that  such  a  mutation  would  be  at- 
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tended  wifh,  in  reference  to  your  royal  bighnesB,  and  eren  to  tha 
Ung  himself,  whose  greatest  security  (under  God)  is  in  the  affec* 
tion  and  duty  of  his  protestant  subjects.  Your  royal  highnesit 
well  knows  how  far  I  hare  always  been  from  wishing  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholicks  should  be  prosecuted  with  sererity ;  but  I  less  wish 
it  should  erer  be  in  their  power  to  be  able  to  prosecute  those  who 
differ  froin  them,  since  we  well  know  how  little  moderation  they 
would  or  could  use. 

And  if  this,  which  people  so  much  talk  of,  I  hope,  without 
ground,  should  fall  out,  it  might  rery  probably  raise  a  greatjcr 
storm  against  the  Roman  Catholicks  in  general,  than  modest  meti 
can  wish ;  since,  after  such  a  breach,  any  jealousy  of  their  pre- 
sumption would  seem  reasonable.  I  hare  written  to  the  duchess^^ 
with  the  freedom  and  affection  of  a  troubled  and  perplexed  father* 
I  do  most  humbly  beseech  yourroyal  highness,  by  your  authority, 
to  rescue  her  from  bringing  a  mischief  upon  you  and  herself,  that 
never  can  be  repaired ;  and  to  think  it  worthy  your  wisdom  to  re- 
tnoTe  and  dispel  those  reproaches,  how  false  soever,  by  better  evi- 
dence than  contempt ;  and  hope  you  do  believe  that  no  severity  T 
ixave,  or  can  undergo,  shall  in  any  d^ree  lessen  or  diminish  my 
most  profound  duty  to  his  majesty,  or  your  royal  highness  ;  but 
that  I  do,  with  all  imaginable  obedience,  submit  to  your  gooci 
pleasure  in  all  things. 

God  preserve  your  Royal  Highness^ 

and  keep  me  ib  your  favour^ 
Sim, 

Your  Royal  Highness's 

most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

CLARENDON* 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon^ s  Letter  to  the  Duchess  cfTork. 

You  have  much  reason  to  believe  that  I  have  no  mind  to  trou- 
ble you,  or  displease  you,  especially  in  an  argument  that  is  so  un- 
pleas^t  and  grievous  to  myself;  but  as  no  distance  of  place  that  is 
between  us,  in  respect  of  our  residence,  or  the  greater  distance  in 
respect  of  the  high  condition  you  are  in,  ean^make  me  Jess  your 
father,  or  absolve  me  from  performing  those  obligations  which  that 
relation  requires  from  me :  So  when  I  receive  any  credible  adver- 
tisement of  what  reflects  upon  you,  in  point  of  honour,  consci- 
ence, or  discretion,  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  informing  you  of  it^ 
or  administering  such  advice  to  you,  as  to  my  understanding  seems 
reasonable,  and  which  I  must  still  hope  will  have  some  cre^t  witit 
ydu.  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  what  you  wrote  to  me  many 
months  since,  upon  those  reproaches  which  I  told  you  were  ge- 
nerally reported  concerning  your  defection  in  religion,  gave  me  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  I  believed  them  to  proceed  from  that  ill  spi- 
rit of  the  time  that  delights  in  slanders  and  calumny ;  but  I  must 
tell  you,  the  same  report  increases,  of  late,  ver^  mueh^  and  \ 
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*  myself  saw  a  letter,  the  last  week,  from  Paris,  from  a  person  wtia 
said  the  English  ambassador  assured  him,  the  day  before,  that  tho 
duchess  was  become  a  Roman  Catholick  ;  and  which  makes  greater 
impression  upon  me,  1  am  assured  that  many  good  men  in  Eng^ 
land,  who  have  great  affection  for  >ou  and  me,  and  who  have 
thought  nothing  more  impossible,  than  that  there  should  be  such  a 
change  in  you,  are  ^t  present  under  much  affliction,  with  the  ob- 
servation of  a  great  change  in  your  course  of  life,  and  that  con-' 
stant  exercise  of  that  devotion  which  wav  so  notorious  ;  and  do  ap- 
'prehend,  from  your  frequent  di*)Cour>es,  that  you  have  not  the 
$ame  reverence  and  Tener^ation,  which  you  used  to  have,  for  the 
church  of  England,  the  phurch  iu  which  you  were  baptized,  and 
the  ehurch-the  best  -.oiLStftuted,  and  the  most  free  from  errors,   of 
any  christian  church,  tfiis  day,  in  the  world ;  and  that  some  per. 
sons,  by  their  insinuations,  have  pievailed  with  you  to  have  a  bet- 
ter  opinion  of  that  which  is  most  opposite  to  it,  the  church  of 
Rome,  than  the  integrity  thereof  deserves.     It  is  not  yet  in  my 
power  to  bdiBTe  that  your  wit  and  understanding,  with  God's  bles. 
siiig  upon  both,  can  suffer  you  to  be  shaken  further,  than  with 
melanchoJick  reflections  upon  the  iniquity  aiid  wickedness  of  the 
age  we  live  in,  which  discredits  all  religion,  and  which,  with  equal 
license,  breaks  into  the  professors  of  all,  and  prcyails  upon  the 
members  of  all  churches,  an^  whose  manners  will  have  no  benefit 
from  the  faith  of  any  church.     . 

I  presume,  you  do  nqt  intangle  yourself  in  the  particular  con*. 
iroTersies  between  the  Romanists  and. us,  or  think  yourself  a  com^ 
petent  judge  of  all  difficulties  which  occur  therein;  and,  therefore, 
it  must  be  some  fallacious  argument  of  Antiquity  and  universality, 
confidently  urged  by  men,  who  know  less  than  many  of  those  yoa 
-are  acquainted  with,  and  ought  less  to  be  believed  by  you,  that 
<fan  raise  any  doubts  and  scruples  in  you.;  and,  if  you  will,'  with 
equal  temper,  hear  thdse  who  are  wejl  able  to  inform  you  in  all 
5.uch  particuliirs,  it  is  ngt  possible  for  you  to  suck  in  that  poison, 
which  can  only  corrupt  and  prcTail  over  you,  by  stopping  your 
own  ears,  and  shutting  your  own  eyes.     There  are  but  two  per- 
sons in  the  world,  who  have  greater  authority  with  you  than  I 
can  pretend  to^  and  am  sure  they  both  suffer  more  in  this. rumour, 
and  would  suffer  much  more,  if  there  were  ground  for  it,  than  I 
can  do;  and  truly  I  am  as   unlikely  to  be  deceived  myself,  or  to 
deceive  you,  as  any  man  who  endeavours  to  pervert  you  in  your 
religion;  and,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  let  me  have  so  much  cre- 
dit with  you,  as  to  persuade  you  to  communicate  any.  doubts  or 
scruples,  which  occur  to  you,  before  you  suffer  them  to  make  too. 
deep  an  im.pression,,uppn  you.     The  common  argument,  that  there 
is  no  salvation  out  of- the  church,  and  the  church  of  Rome  is  that 
ojily  true  church,  is  both  irrational  and  untrue.    There  are  many 
churches,  in  which  salvation  may  be  attained,  as  well  as  in  any 
one  of  the  n  ;  and  were  many  even  in  the  apostles  time,  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  directed  their  epistles  to  so  many  several 
fi^ufcl^esj  in  which  there  were  different  opinions  receivedj^  and  very 
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^  different  doctrines  taaght.  There  is,  indeed,  but  one  faith,  ia 
which  we  can  be  saTed,  the  stedfast  belief  of  the  birth,  passion, 
and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour;  and  every  church,  that  receives 
9.nd  embraces  that  faith,  is  in  a  state  of  salvation.  If  the  apostles 
preached  true  doctrine,  the  reception  and  retention  of  niany  arrors 
does  not  destroy  the  essence  of  a  church  ;  if  it  did,  the  church  of 
Rome  would  be  in  as  ill,  if  not  in  a  worse  condition,  than  nlost  . 

'  other  christian  churchies,  because  its  errors  are  of  a  greater  magni« 
tude,  and  more  destructive  to  religion.  Let  not  the  canting  dis.. 
course  of  the  universality  and  extent  of  that  church,  which  has  as 
little  of  truth  as  the  rest,  prevail  over  you.  They,  who  will  imitate 
the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  must  turn  heatj^ens ;  for  it  is  gene- 
rally believed,  .that  abovf  hulf  the  world  is  pos&'^sed  by  them,  and 
that  the  Mahometans  possess  more  than  hali  the  r^^mainder.  There 
is^as  little  question,  that  of  the  test,  which  is  inhabited  by  chris- 
tians, one  part  of  four  is  not  of  the  commnnion  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  God  knows,  in  that  very  communion,  there  is  as  great ^  J 
discord  in  opinion,,  and  in  matters  of  great  moment,  asJs  betweed/^ 
the  other  christians. 

I  hear  you  do^  in  publick  discourses,  dislike  some' things  in  th# 
church  of  England, '  as  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  ;  which  is  a  point 
that  no  Roman  Catholick  will  pretend  to  be  of  the  essence  of  reli« 
gion,  and  Is  in  use  in  many  places,  which  are  of  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  Rome,,  as  in  Bohemia,  and  those  parts  of  the  Greek 
church  which  submit  to  the  Roman.  And  all ,men  know,,  that,  ia 
the  late  council  of  Trent,  the  sacrament  of  both  kli^s,>and  liberty 
of  the  clergy  to  marry,  was  very  passionately  pressed,  both  by^he 
emperor  and  king  of  France,  for  their  dominions  ;  and  it  was  af- 
terwards granted  to  Germany,  though  under  such  conditions,  as 
made  it  ineffectual;  which  however  shews, 4 that  it  was  not,  nor 
ever  can  be,  looked  upon  as  matter  of  religion..,  Christianity  was 
many  hundred  years  old,  before  such  a  restraint  was  ever  heard  of 
in  the  church ;  and,  when  it  was  endeavoured,  ;it  met  with  great 
opposition,  and  never  was  subnytted  to.  And,  as  the  positive  in. 
hibition  seems  absolutely  unlawful,  so  -the  incor^veniences,-  which 
result  from  thence,  will,  upon  a  just  disquisition,  be  found  supe^ 
rior  to  those,  which  attend*tbe  liberty  which  christiaa^refigion  per- 
mits. Those  arguments,' whicli  are  not  sti:6ng' enough  to  draw 
persons. from  the  Roman  communion  into^thkt  qf  the  church  of 
England,  when  custom  and  eh u cation-,'  aftd  along  stupid  resigna- 
tion of  all  their  faculties  totheir  teachers,  usually  shuts  out  all  rea-' 
son  to  the  coHtr?iry,  may  yet  he  abundant  to  retain  th.ose  who  have  ^ 
be^  baptised,  and  bred  and  instructed  in  the  grounds  and  princi- 
ples of  that  religion,.  w4iich  are,  in  truth,  not  only  founded  upon 
the  clear  authority  qf  the  scriptures,  but  upon  the  consent  of  anti- 
quity, an4  the  practice  of  the  pVinlitive  church.  And  men,  who 
look  into  antiquity,  know  well  by 'what  corruption  and  violence,  ' 
and  with  what  constant  and  continual  opposition  those  opinions,^ 
^'hich  are  contrary  to  ours,  crept  injp  the  world ;  and  how  un- 
warrantably the  authority  of  the  Bibhop  of  Rome,  which  alouf 
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rapports  all  the  rest,  came  to  prevail,  who  hath  no  more  pretencf 
of  authority  and  power  in  England,  than  the  Bishop  of  Paris  or 
Toledo  can  as  reasonably  lay  claim  to ;  and  is  so  far  from  beiiig 
matter  of  catholick  religion,  that  the  Pope  hath  so  much,  and  no 
more,  to  do  in  France  or  Spain,  or  any  other  catholick  domi« 
nion,  than  the  crown,  and  laws,  and  constitutions  of  seycral  king. 
doms  gaye  him  leave,  which  makes  him  so  little,  if  at  all,  consi. 
dcred  in  France,  and  so  much  in  Spain.  And,  therefore,  the  Eng. 
lish  catholicks,  which  attribute  so  much  to  him,  make  themselves 
tery  unwarrantably  of  another  religion  than  the  cathoHck  church 

^  professeth ;  and,  without  doubt,  they  who  desert  the  church  of 
England,  of  which  they  are  members,  and  become  thereby  disobe- 
dient to  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  of  their  country,  and  there^^ 
fh  renounce  their  subjection  to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  churcb, 
which  are  grievous  sins,  had  need'have  a  better  excuse,  than  the 
meeting  with  some  doubts  which  they  could  not  answer ;  and  less 
than  a  manifest  evident^e,  that  their  salvation  is  desperate  in  that 
communioii,  cannot  serve  their  turn.  And  they,  who  imagine  they 
hate  such  an  evidence,  ought  rather  to  suspect,  that  their  under- 
gtanding  hath  forsaken  them,  and  that  they  are  become  mad,  than 
that  the  church,  which  is  replenished  with  all  learning  and  pietj 
requisite,  can  betray  them  to  perdition.  I  beseech  you  to  consider 
(which  I  hope  will  over-rule  those  ordinary  doubts  and  objections 
which  may  be  infused  into  you)  that,  if  you  change  your  religion, 
you  renounce  all  obedience  and  afiection  to  your  father,  who  Iotcs 
you  so  tenderly,  that  such  an  odious  mutation  would  break  his 
heart.  Yon  condemn  your  father  and  your  mother  (whose  incom- 
parable virtue,  and  piety,  and  devotion,  hath  placed  her' in  hea- 
Vien)  for  having  impiously  educated  you ;  and  you  declare  the 
church  and  state,  to  both  which  you  owe  reverence  and  subjec- 
tion, iq^  be,  in  your  judgment,  anti«christian.  You  bring  irrepa- 
rable dishonour,  scandal,  and  prejudice,  to  the  duke  your  hus- 
band, to  whom  yon  ought  to  pay  all  imaginable  duty,  and  who,  I 
presume,  is  much  more  precious  to  you  than  your  own  life,  and 
all  possible  ruin  to  your  children,  of  whose  company  and  conrer. 
sation  you  must  look  to  be  deprived ;  for  God  forbid,  that,  after, 
such  an  apostasy,  you  should  have  any  power  in  the  education  of 
your  children.  You  have  many  enemies,  whom  you  herein  wonld 
abundantly  gratify,  and  some  friends,  whom  you  will  thereby,  at 
least  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  perfectly  destroy,  and  afflict  many  others,, 
who  have  deserved  well  of  you. . 

I  know  you  are  not  inclined  to  any  part  of  this  mischief,  and 
therefore  offer  these  considerations,  as  all  those  particulars  would 
be  the  consequence  of  such  a  conclusion.  It  is  to  me  the  saddest 
circumstance  of  my  banishment,  that  I  may  not  be  admitted,  in 
such  a  season  as  this,  to  confer  with  you ;  when}  I  am  confident, 
I  could  satisfy  you  in  all  your  doubts,  and  make  it  appear  t^yon, 
that  there  are  many  absurdities,  in  the  Roman  religion,*,  inconsist- 
ent with  your  judgment  and  ^understanding,  and  many  impieties, 

' 'inconsistent  with  your  conscience  j  so  that,  before  you  can  sub. 
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mat  to  ike  obligationa  of  fsuth,  yon  must  divest  yourself  of  your 
natural  reason  and  common  soise,  and  captivate  the  dictates  of 
your  own  conscience  to  the  impositions  of  an  authority  which  hath 
not  any  pretenqe  to  oblige  or  advise  you.  If  you  will  not,  with 
freedom,  communicate  &c  doubts  which  occur  to  you,  to  thoso 
near  you,  of  whose  learning  and  piety  you  have  had  much  experi* 
cnce,  let  me  conjure  you  to  impart  them  to  me,  an<JL  to  expect  m^ 
Answer,  before  you  suffer  them  to  prevail  over  you. 

God  bless  you  and  youn. 


A  MODERN  ACCOUNT  OF  . 
SCOTLAND: 

Being  an  exact  Description  of  the  Country,  and  a  true  Character  of  the  PeopU- 
and  their  Manners. 

Written  froita  thence  by  an  English  Gentleman* 
Printed  in  the  Year  1670.    Quarto,  containing  twenty  Paget. 

IF  all  our  European  travellers  direct  their  course  to  Italy,  upon 
the  account  of  its  antiquity,  -why  should  Scotland  be  neglect* 
ed,  whose  wrinkled  surface  derives  its  original  from  the  chaos  i  Tho 
£rst  inhabitants  were  some  stragglers  of  the  fallen  angel,  who  rested 
themselves  on  the  confines,  till  their  captain  Lucifer  provided  placet 
for  them  in  his  own  country.  This  is  the  conjecture  of  learned 
criticks,  who  trace.thinjs  to  their  originals ;  and  this  opinion  Was 
eronnded  on  the  dcviPs  brats  yet  resident  amongst  them  (whose 
foresight,  in  the  events  of  good  and  evil,  exceeds  the  oracles  ^ 
Pelphos)  the  supposed  issue  of  those  pristine  inhabitants. 

Names  of  countries  were  not  then  in  fashion  ;  those  came  notia 
till  Adam's  days  ;  and  history,  being  then  in  her  infancy,  makei 
no  mention  of  the  changes  of  that  renowned  country.  In  that  in« 
^rval  betwixt  him  and  Moses,  when  their  Chronicle  commences, 
she  was  then  baptised  (and  most  think  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross) 
by  the  venerable  name  of  Scotland,  from  Scota,  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt.  Hence  came  the  rise  and  name  of  theso 
present  inhabitants,  as  their  Chronicle  informs  us,  and  is  ^ot  to 
be  doubted  of,  from  divers  considerable  circumstances ;  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  being  entailed  upon  them,  that  of  lice  (being  a  judgment 
unrepealed)  is  an  ample  testimony,  these  loving  animals  accompa^ 
nied  them  from  Egypt,  and  remain  with  them  to  this  day,  never 
forsaking  them  (but  as  rats  leave  a  house)  till  they  tumble  inta 
their  graves.  The  plague  of  biles  and  blains  is  hereditary  to  them, 
as  a  distinguishing  mark  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  (liko 
the  devil's  cloven  hoof)  warns  all  men  to  beware  of  them*  Th& 
judgment  of  hail  and  snow  is  naturalised  and  made  free  denlson  here^ 
and  continues  with  them  from  the  sun's  first  ingress  into.  4^ries^ 
t|ll  he  has  passed  the  thirtieth  degree  of  Aquary. 
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Tne  plague  of  darkness  was  said  to  be  thick  darkness,  to  be 
felt,  which  most  undo dbtedlf  these  people  haye  a  share  in,  as  the 
word  £«oT»^,  darkness,  implies;  the  darkness* being  appliable to 
their  gross  and  blockish  understandings  (as'' I  had  it  from  a  scholar 
of  their  own  nation).  Upon  these  grounds  this  original  is  untjeni- 
ably  allowed  them,  and  the  country  itself  (in  pyramids)  resembles 
^SyP^9  ^^^  ^^f  exceeds  them  both  in  bulk  and  number ; '  theirs  are 
but  the  products  of  m^n's  labohrs,  but  these  are  nature's'  own 
handy-work ;  and,  if  Atlas  would  ease  a  shoulder,  here'he  may  be. 
fitted  with  a  supporter^ 

Italy  is  compared  to  a  leg,  Scotland  to  a  louse,  whose  legs  and 
-  engrailed  edges  represent  the  promontories  and  buttings  out  into 
the  sea,  with  more  nooks  and  angles  than  the  mo$t  conceited  of  mj 
lord  mayor's  custards.  Nor  does i;he  comparison  determine- here. 
A  louse  preys  upon  its  own  fosterer  ^nd  preserver,  and  is  pro- 
dactive  of  those  minute  animals  called  nits ;  so  Scotland,  whose 
proboscis  joins  too  close  to  England,  has  sucked  away  the  iiu. 
triment  from  Northumberland,  as  the  country  itself  is  too  true  a 

testimony,  and,    from  its  opposite  a ,    has  calved  those  nitty 

islands,  cabled  the  Or  cades  and  the  Shetland  (quasi  ShiteJajul) 
islands. 

The  arms  of  the  kingdom  was  anciently  a  Red  Lion  rampant  ia 
a  field  of  gold,  but,  anno  domini  787,  they  had  the  augmentation 
of  thedouUe  Tressure,  for  assisting  the  French  king ;  but'his  ma- 
jesty's arms  in  Scotland  is  a  mere  hyster&n.proteron^  the  pride  of 
the  people  being  such,  as  to  place  the  Scots  arms  inr'^the  dexter 
quarter  of  the  escutcheon,  and  make' the  unicorn  the  dexter  sup- 
poster,  with  the  thistle  at  his  heel,  with  a  suitable  motto,  Nemo 
me  \npune  lacessit^  true  enough ;  whoever  deals  with  them  shall 
be  sire  to  smairt  for  it.  The  thistle  was  wisely  placed  there,  partly 
to  shew  the  fertility  of  the  country,  nature  alone  producing  plenty 
of  these  gay  flowers,  and  partly  as  'an  emblem'  of  the  people,  the 
top  Irhereof  having  some  colour  of  a  flower,*  but  the  bulk  and  sub- 
stance of  it,  is  only  sharp,  and 'poisonous  pricks. 

Woods  they  have  none ;  *that  suits  not  With  the  frugality  of  the 
people,  who  'are  so' far' from  propagating  any,  that  they  destroy 
those  they  had  upon  this  politick  state  maxim,  that  corn  will  not 
grow  on  the  land  pestered  with  its  roots,  and  their  branches  har- 
bour birds,  animals  above  their  humble  conversation,  that  exceeds 
not  that  of  hornless  quadrupedes.  Marry,  perhaps,  some  of  their 
houses  lurk  under  the  shelter  of  a  plump  of  trees  (the  birds  not 
daring  so  high  a  presumption)  like  Hugh  Peters's  puss  in  her  ma- 
jesty, or  an  owl  in  an  ivy-bush.  Some  fir-woods  there  are  in  the 
high-lands,  but  so  inaccessible,  that,  they  serve  for  no  other  use 
than  dens  for  those  ravenous  wolves  with  two  hands,  that  prey 
npon  their  neighbourhood';  and  shelter  themselves  under  this  cO' 
yert ;  to  whom  the^  sight  of  a  strangei;  is  as  surprising  as  th%t  of  a 
cockatrice.  The  vallies  for  the  most  part  are  covered  wi^h  beer, 
or  bigg,  and  the  hills  with  snow ;  and,  as  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries the  bears  and  foxes  change  their  coats  into  the  livery  of  thu 
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toil,  so  here  the  moor-fowl,  called  Termagants,  turn  white,  to 
salt  the  sample,  though  the  inhabitants  still  stand  to  their  Egyp^ 
tian  hue.     .      ' 

.  They  are  freed  from  the  charge  and  incumbrance  of  inclosnres, 
the  whole  being  but  one  large  waste,  surrounded  with  the  sea.  In^ 
deed,  in  many  places  you  may  see  half  a  rood  of  land  diyided  with 
an  ear  them  bank,  *  into  many  differing  apartments, 'according  to  the 
quality  of  beasts  that  are  to  possess  them. 

The  whole  country  will  make  up  a  park,  forest,  or  chace,  as 
you  will  please  to  call  it;  but,  if  you  desire  an  account  of  parti, 
cuiar  parks,  they  are  innumerable,  eyery  small  house  haying  a  few 
sodds  thrown  into  a  little  bank,  about  it,  and  this  for-  the  state, of 
the  business,  forsooth,  must  be  called  a  park,  though  not  a  pole 
of  land  in  it.  . 

If  the  air  was  not  pure  and  well  refined  by  its  agitation,  ft  would 
be  so  infected  with  the  stink  of  t^ieir  towns,  ^nd  the  steams  of  the 
nasty  inhal^itants^  that  it  would  be  pestilential  2nd  destructive.  In. 
deed,  it  is  too  thin  for  their  gross  senses,  that  must  be  fed  with 
suitable  yiands,  their  meat  not  affecting  their  distempered  palates^ 
'without  haying  a  damnable  hogoe ;  nor  musick  their  ears,  without 
loud  and  harsh  discord,  and  their  nostrils  (like  a  Jew's)  chiefly  de. 
light  in  the  perceptible  efiiuviums  of  an  old  Sir  R    '     . 

Fowl  are  as  scarce  here  as  birds  of  paradise,  the  cfti£ity  of  the 
inhabitants  denying  harbour  to  such  celestial  animals,  thojigh  gulls  ' 
and  cormorants  abound,  there  being  a  greater  sympathy  betwixt 
them.  There  is  one  sort  of  ravenous  fowl  amongst  them,  that  has 
one  web-foot,  one  foot  suited  for  land,  and*another  for  water ; 
bat,  whether  or  no  this  fowl,  being  particular  to  this  country, 
be  not  a  lively  picture  of  the  inhabitants,  I  shall  leave  to  wiser 
conjectures. 

Their  rivers,  or  rather  arms  of  the  sea,  are  short,  few  places  in 
Scotland  being  above  a  day's  jonrney  from  the  sea  ;but  they  are 
broad,  deep,  and  dangerous,  pestered  with  multitudes  of  porpoises, 
or  sharks  (some  of  them,  perhaps,  amphibious  too,  that  live  more 
on  land  than  water)  and  destroy  their  salmon,  the  great  commo. 
dity  of  this  country  ;  which,^ being  too, good  for  the  inhabitants, 
are  barreled  up,  and  converted- into  merchandise,  &c.  The  banks 
and  border;s  of  these  rivers,  especially  near  their  towns,  are  adorned 
■with  hardy  amazons,.  though  inverted,  their, valo.ur  being  chiefly  - 
from  the  waist  downwards,;  which  parts  thiey  readily  expose  to  all 
the  dangers  of  a  naked  rencounter.  The  exercise  of  their  arms  (I 
should  say,  feet)  is  much  about  linnen  ;  sheets  are  sufferers ;  a  fit 
receiver  is  provided  (not  unlike  a  shallow  pulpit  to  mind  them  of 
their  idol  sermons)  wherein  foul  Hnnen  is  laid  to  suffer  persecu. 
tion ;  so  they  turn  up  all,  and  tuck  them  about  their  waists,  and 
bouacenq^to  a  buck-tub;  Jhen  go  their  stock,  and  belabour  poor 
lint,' tjlHh^re  be  not  a  dry  thread  on  it:  Hence  came  the  inven-. 
tioii**of  tuliing-mills  ;  the  women  taught  the  men,  and  they'  put  in 
practice. 
'  The  country  is  full  of  lakes  and  loughs,  and  they  well  stock e4 
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with  islands ;  so  that  a  map  thereof  looks  like  a  pillorf  coat  b^ 
•pattered  all  over  with  dirt  and  rotten  eggs,  some  pieces  of  tbtf 
vhells,  floating  here  and  there,  i^epresenting  the  islands. 

Their  fettle  are  only  representatires,  of  what  are  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  these  being  so  epitomised,  that  it  is  hard  to  know  what  clasi 
tiiey  relate  to.  Their  horses  are  hardy,  and  not  without  gall,  as 
•ome  say,  other  horses  are,  usin^  both  tooth  and  nail  to  mischief 
Ton ;  that  they  may  not  use  mo^  state  than  their  masters,  they  go 
Bare^foot,  which  preserres  them  from  the  gout ;  and,  if  Hndibrass's 
Ihorse  had  been  of  this  race,  he  had  not  needed  a  corn-cutter. 
l?heir  furniture  or  harness,  is  all  of  the  same  matter,  all  wood 
from  head  to  tail,  bridle,  saddle,  girth,  stjrrups,  and  crupper, 
all  wood ;  nothing  but  a  withy  will  bind  a  witch,  and,  if  these  be 
called  witches,  I  shall  not  oppose  it,  since^  by  their  untoward 
tricks,  one  would  guess  the  deyil  to  be  in  them.  Their  bridles  hare 
not  bits,  but  a  kind  of  ihusroll  of  two  pieces  of  wood ;  their  cmp* 
per  is  a  stick  of  a  yard's  length,  put  a-cross  their  docks,  both  ends 
thereof  being  tied  with  woren  wood  to  the  saddle*  Their  bed  and 
board  too,  is  all  of  the  same  dry  straw,  and  when  they  haye  it  np, 
whip  on  harness,  and  away.  Their  neat  are  hornless,  the  owners 
claiming  sole  propriety  in  those  ornaments,  nor  should  I  deny 
them  their  necklace  too,  for  methinks  that  hoisted  wood  would 
mightily  become  them.  Their  sheep  too  hare  the  same  preferment,/ 
they  are  coupled  together,  near  their  master's  palace*  Some  ani- 
mals they  hayb  by  the  name  of  hogs,  but  more  like  porcupines, 
bristled  all  orer,  and  these  are  likewise  fastened  to  the  free*ho)d 
by  the  former  artifice ;  all  their  qnadrupedes,  dogs  only  excepted, 
in  which  sort  they  much  abound^  are  honoured  with  wooden 
bracelets,  about  their  necks,  legs,  or  arms,  &c. 

Their  cities  are  poor  and  populous,  especially  Edinburgh,  their 
metropolis,  which  so  well  suits  with  the  inhabitants,  that  one  cha* 
racter  will  senre  them  both,  viz.  High  and  dirty.  The  houses 
mount  seyen  or  eight  stories  high,  with  many  families  on  one  floor, 
one  room  being  sufficient  for  M  occasions,  eating,  drinking,  sleep- 
ing, and  shit — ^.  The  most  mannerly  step  but  to  the  door,  and 
best  upon  the  stairs.  I  have  been  in  an  island,  where  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  tread  without  breaking  an  egg ;  but  to  move  here,  and 
not  murder  a  i—- ,  is  next  to  an  impossibility ;  the  whole  pavement 
b  pilgrim-salve,  most  excellent  to  liquor  shoes*  withal,  and  soft 
and  easy  for  the  bare-foot  perambulators.  The  town  is  like  a 
double  comb,  an  engine  not  commonly  known  amongst  them,  one 
great  street,  and  each  side  stocked  with  narrow  allies,  which  I 
mistook  for  common-shores ;  but,  the  more  one  stirs  in  a  t— ,  the 
more  it  will  stink.  The  other  cities  and  towns  are  copies  from 
this  original,  and  therefore  need  no  commentators  to  explain  them. 
They  Iwve  seven  colleges,  or  rather  sctiools,  in  four  universUles. 
The  regents  wear  what  coloured  cloaths,  or  gowns,  they  please, 
and  commonly  no  gowns  at  all ;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  distingoiah  a 
scholar,  from  an  ordinary  man,  since  their  learning  shines  not  out 
of  their  noseSi.  The  younger  students  wear  scarlet  gowns^  puly  in 
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term  time ;  their  residence  is  commonly  in  the  town,  onlj  at 
■chool-hours  they  convene  in  the  college,  to  consult  their  orad» 
Buchanan.  Their  chief  studies  are  for  pulpit-preferment,  to  prate 
out  four  or  five  glasses,  with  as  much  ease,  as  drink  them;  and 
this  they  attain  to  in  their  stripling  years,  commencing  Mr.  of 
Arts  (that  is  meant  only  Mr.  of  this  Art)  before  one  would  judge 
them  fit  for  the  coltege;  for  as  soon  as  they  can  walk  as  far  as  the 
school,  which  they  will  do  very  young,  for  like  lap^wings  they 
run,  with  shells  on  their  heaSs,  they  are  sent  thither,  where  thejr 
find  no  benches  to  sit  on  (only  one  for  the  Mr.)  but  have  a  little 
heath  and  fadder  strewed  for  them  to  lie  upon,  where  they  Jitter 
together,  and  chew  the  cud  on  their  fathers  horn.books,  and,  ia 
good  time,  ate  preferred  to  the  Bible.  From  this  petty  school^ 
away  with  them  to  the  grammar-school,  tIz.  the  college,  where,  in 
three  or  four  year's  time,  they  attain  to  (their  ne  plus  ultra)  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  that  is,  the/  can,  extempore^  coin  graces  and 
prayers  for  all  occasions.  If  you  (^ck  a  nut,  there  is  a  grace  for 
that ;  drink  a  dish  of  coffee,  ale,  or  wine,  or  what  else,  he  pre- 
gently  furnishes  you  with  a  grace  for  the  nonce ;  so  if  you  pare 
your  nails,  go  to  stool,  or  any  other  action  of  like  importance^ 
he  can  as  easily  suit  you  with  a  prayer,  as  draw  on  a  glore ;  and 
the  wonder  of  all,  is,  that  this  prayer  shall  be  so  admirably  framed^ 
that  it  may  indifferently  quadrate  with  ^nj  occasion,  an  ezcellency 
no  where  so  common,  as  in  this  country.  Thus  you  see  the  young 
man  has  commenced,  and  got  strength  enough  to  walk  to  the  kirk^ 
and  enter  the  chair;  where  we  shall  find  him  anon,  after  we  have 
▼iewed  the  out-sides  of  their  kirks,  some  of  which  haye  been  of 
ancient  foundations,  and  •well  and  regularly  built  $  but  order  and 
uniformity  is  in  perfect  antipathy  to  the  humour  of  this  nation,  these 
goodly  structures  being  either  wholly  destroyed  (as  at  St.  Andrews 
and  Olgin,  where,  by  the  remaining  ruins,  you  may  see  what  it 
was  in  perfection)  or  yery  much  defaced.  They  make  use  of  no 
choirs,  those  are  either  quite  pulled  down,  or  converted  into  an« 
other  kirk ;  for  it  is  common  here  to  hare  three,  four,  or  five 
kirks  under  one  roof,  which,  being  preserved  intire,  would  have 
made  one  good  church,  but  they  could  not  then  have  had  preach* 
ing  enough  in  it.  Out  of  one  pulpit  now  they  have  thirty  sermons 
per  week,  all  under  one  roof,  plenty  of  spiritual  provision,  which 
gu^  much  better  with  a  mixture  of  the  flesh ;  as  you  may  guest 
by  their  stools  of  repentance  in  every  kirk,  well  furnished  with 
whore«mongers  and  adulterers  of  both  seies.  In  Venice,  the 
shadows  only  of  curtezans  are  exposed  to  publick  view,  only  in 
*  effigie ;  but  here  the  whore,  in  person,  has  a  high  place  provided 
her  in  the  view  of  the  whole  congregation,  for  the  benefit  of  stran« 
gers,  who,  some  think,  need  not  this  direction,  but  may  truck 
for  k\l  commodities  with  the  first  they  meet  with.  They  use  no 
service-book,  nor  whore  of  Babylon's  smock,  as  they  term  a  sur« 
plice,  nor  decency,  nor  order  in  their  divine  or  rather  contunieli* 
ous  service.  Would  a  king  think  himself  honoured  by  subjects, 
that  petitioned  him  with  bonnet  veiled^  but  cocked  his  cap,  while 
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his  request  was  granting ;  •while  precious  Mr.  f  rcsbyter  ^rimacetff 
prays,  -or  howU,  the  monster  rabble  Teils  ;  but,  as  soon  as  text  is 
taken,  bluc-bonnet  takes  place  again,  and  this  pulpit-prater  is 
esteemed  more  thah  God'9  ambassador,  having  the  holy  spirit  at . 
hk  beck  to  prompt  him  eVery  word  he  speaks,  yet  not  three  sen- 
tences of  sense  together,  such  blasphemy  as  I  blush  to  mention. 

Their  christenings,  as  all  other  things,  are  without  form,  jonfy 
water  poured  oh  the  infant,  and  such  words  used  as. Sir  John^s 
Mephistopbilns  supplies  him  with,  and  so  the  child  commences 
Christian,  as  good  (or  better)  than  the  best  of  them.  Som^  think 
marriage  an  unnecessary  thing  amongst  them,  it  being  more  gene- 
rous and  usual  amongst  them  to  take  one  another's  words  :  how- 
ever, it  is  thus  performed.  The  young  couple,'being  attended  with 
tagrag  ahd  bobtail,  gang  to  kirk,  where  Mr.  Scruple,  like  a  good 
castiist,  controverts  the  point  in  hand  to  them,  and  schools  Mr. 
Bridegroom  in  hif  lesson;  then  directs  his  discpurse  to  Mrs.  Bride, 
who,  being  the' weaker  vessel,  ought  to  have  the  more  pains  taken 
with  her;  he  chalks  m^  the  way  she  is  to  walk  in,  in  all  its  par- 
Oculars,  andfjoins  their  hands,  and  then  let  them  fall  to  in  God's 
name.  Hoine  they  go  wit}i  loud  ravishing  bag-pipes,  and  dance 
about  the  green,  till  they  part  by  couples  to  repetition,  and  so  put 
the  rules  in  practice  ;  and  perhaps  Sir  Roger  follows  Mrs.  Bride 
to  her  apartment, .  to  satisfy  her  doubts,  where  he  uses  such  pun- 
gent and  pressing  arguments,  as  she  never  forgets  as  long  as  she 
lives.  •       - 

When  any  one  dies,  the  bell-man  goes  about  ringing  their  pass- 
"  ing-bell,  and  acquaints  the  people 'therewith,  in  form  following  : 
^  Beloved  brouthrin  and  susters,  I  let  yau  to  wot  that  thir  is  an  fauth. 
ful.broothir  lawtli  departed  awt  of  this  prisant  varld,  awt  thi  plesuir 
of  Aulmoughti  Good  (and  then  be^eils  his  bonnet)  his  naum  is  Yolli 
Voodcock  thrid  sonto  JimraoyVoodcock  acordinger;  heligsauttht 
next  door  vethin  thi  Nord  Gawt,  close  on  thi  nawthwr  Rawnd,  and  I 
wod  yaw  gang  toiius  burying  on  Thfusdau  before  twa  a  cloak,  <&:c.' ' 
The  time  appointed  for  his  burying  being  come,  the  bell-man  calls 
the  company  together,  and  he  is  carried  to  the  burying-place,  and 
'  thrown  into  the  grave,  as  dog  Lyon  was,  and  ihvre  is  an  end  of 
^  WoUi.  Few  people  are  here  buried  in  their  kirks,  except  of 
their  nobility,  but  in  the  kirk  garths,  or  in  a  burying-place  on 
purpose,  called  the  Hoof,  at  the  further  end  of  the  town,  like 
our  quakers,  inclosed  with  a  wall,  so  that  it  serves  not  only  as  a 
burying-place,  but  an  jexchange  to  meet  in :  Perhaps  in  one  part 
of  it  their  courts  of  judicature  are  kept;  in  another  arc  butts  to 
shoot  at  for  recreation.  All  agree  that  a  woman's  tongue  is  the 
last  member  she  moves ;  but  the  Latin  proverb,  Muiieri  ne  credaf^ 
&c.  seems  to  prove  it  after  death.  I  am  sure  the  pride  of  this  peo- 
ple never  leaves  them,  but  follows  them,  to  their  long  homes  (1  was 
about  to*  have  said  to  the  devil)  for  the  meanest'man  must  have  a 
grave-stone  full  fraught  with  his  own  praises,  though  he  was  the 
vilest  miscreant  on  earth  ;  and  miserable  Memento  morfi^  both  in 
English  and  Latin,  nay  Greek  too,  if  tbcy  can  find  a  Greek  word 
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for  Cordinger,  the  calling  he  was  of ;  and  all  this  in  such  miserably 
.Scotch  orthography,  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  oae  languagQ 
from  another.  ^ 

The  castles  of  defence  in  this  country  are  almost  impregnable, 
only  to  be  taken  by  treachery  or  long  siege,  their  water  failing 
them  soonest.  They  are  built  upon  high  and  almost  inaccessible 
rocks,  only  one  forced  passage  up  to  them,  so  that  a  few  men 
may  easily  defend  them.  Indeed  all  the  gentlemen's  houses  are 
strong  castles,  they  being  so  treacherous  one  to  another,  that  they 
are  forced  to  defend  themselves  in  strong.holds.  They  are  com- 
monly built  upon  -some  single  rock  in  the  sea,  or  some  high  pre- 
cipice near  the  Mid*laud,  with  many  towers,  and  strong  iron 
grates  before  their  windows  (the  lower  part  whereof  is  only  a 
vrooden  shutter,  and  the  upper  part  glass)  so  that  they  look  more 
like  pri.sons  than  houses  of  reception.  Some  few  houses  there  are 
of  late  erection,  that  are  built  in  a  better  form,  with  good  walks 
and  gardens  about  them,  but  their  fruit  rarely  comes  to  any  per- 
fection. The  houses  of  the  commonalty  are  very  mean,  mud-wall 
and  thatch  the  best;  but  the  poorer  sort  live  in  such  miserable  hutts 
as  never  eye  beheld,  it  is  no  difficulty  to  piss  over  ibem  ;  men, 
women,  and  children,  p'g  all  together  in  a  poor  roouse-hole  of 
mud,  heath,  and  8uch*like  matter.  In  some  parts  where  turf  is 
plentiful,  they  build  up  little  cabbins  thereof,  with  arched  roofs 
of  turf,  without  a  stick  of  timber  in  it ;  when  the  house  is  dry 
enough  to  burn,  it  serves  them  far  fuel,  and  they  remove  to  an- 
other. The  habit  of  the  people  is  very  diiforent,  according  to  the 
qualities,  or  the  places  they  live  in,  as  low.land  or  high-land 
men.  The  low-land  gentry  go  well  enough  habited,  but  the  poorer 
sort  go  (almost)  naked,  only  an  old  cloke,  or  a  part  of  their  bed-* 
cloaths  thrown  over  them.  The  highlanders  wear  slashed  doublets, 
commonly  ^yithout  breeches,  only  a  plad  tied  about  their  wasts, 
&c.  thrown  over  oneshoulder,  With  short  stockings  to  the  gartering* 
place,  their  knees  and  part  of  their  thighs  being  naked ;  others 
have  breeches  and  sto'ckings  all  of  a  piece  of  pFad-ware,  close 
to  their  thighs  ;  in  one  side  of  theip  girdle  sticks  a  durk  or  skean, 
about  a  foot  or  half  a  yard  long,  very  sharp,  and  the  back  of  it  died 
into  divers  notches,  ^herein  they  put  poison ;  on  the  other  side,  a 
brace,  at  least,  of  brass  pistols;  nor  is  this  honour  sufficient,  if 
they  can  purchase  more,  they  must  have  a  long  swinging  sword. 

The  women  are  commonly  two-hauded  tools,  strong- posted  tim<<ir 
ber.  They  dislike  Englishmen,  because  they  have  no  legs,  or,  like 
themselves,  posts  to  walk  ,on.  The  meaner  go  barefoot  and  bare., 
head,  with  two  black  el  flocks  on  either  side  their  faces  ;  some  of 
them  have  scarce  any  deaths  at  all,  save  part  of  their  bed-clothes 
pinned  about  their  shoulders,  and  their  children  have  nothing  else 
OH  them  but  a  little  blanket.  Those  women,  that  can  purchase 
plajds,  need  not  bestow  much  upon  other  clothes,  these  cover-sluts 
being  sufficient.  Those  of  the  best  sort,  that  are  very  well  ha* 
bited  in  their  modish  silks,  yet  must  wear  a  plad  over  all  for  tbt 
^rjedit  of  th^ir  couutry^ 

TPJ..  Yw;  '         r  f 
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The  people  mre  prond,  arrogant,  yainglorious  boasters,  bloodjr, 
barbarous,  and  inhuman  butchers.  Cousenage  and  theft  is  m  per- 
fection ambngst  them,  and  they  are  perfect  English  haters;  they 
shew  their  pride  in  exalting  themscilves,  and  depressing  their  neigh« 
bours.  When  the  palace  at  Edinburgh  is' finished,  they  expect  his 
taajesty  will  leave  his  rotten  h'ouse  at  VVhitehall,  and  live  splendidly 
amongst  his  nown  countrymen  the  Scots;  for  they  say,,  that  Ea- 
gUshmen  are  Tery  much  beholden  to  them,  that  we  have  their  king 
amongst  us.  The  nobility  and  gentry  lord  it  over  their  poor  te- 
nants, and  use  them  worse  thanr  gally-slaves ;  they  are  all  bouDd 
to  serve  them,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  first  fruits  are 
always  the  landlord's  due  ;  he  is  the  man  that  must  first  board  all 
tiie  young  married  women  within  his  lairdship,  and  their  sons  m 
jail  his  slaves,  so  that  any  mean  laird  will  have  six  or  ten,  or  more 
followers.  Besides,  those  of  his  own  name^  that  are  inferior  to 
bim,  must  all  attend  him  (as  he  himself  must  do  his  superior,  of 
the  same  name,  and  all  of  them  attend  the  chief) ;  If  he  receives  a 
9trangcr,'  all  this  train  must  be  at  his  beck,  armed  as  afores&id.  If 
you  drink  with  them  in  a  tavern,  you  must  have  all  this  rubbisli 
^ith  you ;  and,  if  you  ofiend  the  laird,  his  durk  shall  soon  be 
sheathed  in  your  belly,  and,  after  his,  every  one  of  his  followers, 
or  they  shall  suffer  themselves  that  refuse  it,  that  so  they  may  be 
all  alike  guilty  of  the  murder.  Every  laird  of  note,  hath  a  gibbet 
Bear  his  house,  and  has  power  to  condemn  and  hang  any  of  his 
vassals;  so  they  dare  not  oppose  him  in  any  thing,  but  must  sub. 
mit  to  his  coioumands,  let  them  be  never  so  unjust  and  tyrannica]. 
There  are  too  many  testimonies  of  their  cruelty  amongst  themselrei 
in  their  own  chronicles.  Forty  of  their  kings  have  been  barbarously 
murdered  by  them,  and  half  as  many  more  have  either  made 
l|way  themselves,  for  fear  of  their  torturing  of  them,  or  have  died 
miserably  in  strait  imprisonment  What  strange  butcheries  hare 
been  committed  in  their  feuds,  some  of  which  are  in  agitation  at 
this  day,  viz.  Argyle  with  the  Macclanes,  and  Mac  Donnels  about 
Mttla  island,  which  has  cost  already  much  blood,  and  is  likely 
ivili  cost  much  more  before  it  will  be  decided.  Their  spirits  are  so 
qiean,  that  they  rarely  rob,  but  take  away  life  first;  lying  in  am* 
buscade,  they  send  a  brace  of  bullets,  on  ambassy,  through  the 
traveller's  body ;  and,  to  make  sure  work,  they  sheath  their  dorks 
in  his  lifeless  trunk ;  perhaps,  to  take  off  their  fire-edges,  as  nev 
knives  are  stuck  in  a  bag-pudding.  If  an  highlander  be  injured, 
those  of  his  own  name  must  defend  him,  and  will  certainly  hare 
satisfaction  from  the  offenders.  A  late  instance  whereof  was  at 
Inverness,  a  considerable  town,  where  one  of  the  Macdonneis  was 
slain,  but,  shortly,  the  chief  of  the  name  came  down  against  the 
town  with  fiftecn.hundred  of  his  own  name,  and  threatened  to  fire 
the  town,  but  the  inhabitants  compounded  witk  them  for  two- 
thousand  pounds. 

Their  cruelty  descends  to  their  beasts,  it  being  a  custom,  in 
some  placed,  to  feast  upon  a  living  cow ;  ^hey  tie  in  the  middle  of 
them^  near  a  great  fire,  and  then  cut  collops  of  this  poor  livioj 
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beast,  mod  broil  them  on  the  fire,  till  they  have  mangled  her  a)l  to 
pieces;  nay,  sometimes  they  will  only  cat  off  as  much  as  will  sa« 
tisfy  their  present  appetites,  and  let  her  go,  till  their  greedy  sto* 
machs  calls  for  a  new  supply ;  such  horrible  cruelty,  as  caa  scarce 
be  parallehd  in  the  whole  world!  Their  theft  is  so  well  known^ 
that  it  needs  no  proving;  they  are  forced  to  keep  watch  over  all 
,they  have,  to  secure  it;  their  cattle  are  watched  day  and  night,  or 
otherwise  they  would  be  overgrown  by  morning.  In  the  high- 
lands, they  do  it  publickly  before  the  face  of  the  sun  ;  if  one  man 
has  two  cows,  and  another  wants,  he  shall  soon  supply  himself 
from  his  neighbour,  who  can  find  no  remedy  for  it.  The  gentry 
keep  an  armory  in  their  own  houses,  furnished  with  several  sorts 
of  fire-arms,  pikes,  and  halberds,  with  which  they  arm  their  fol- 
lowers, to  secure  themselves  from  the  rapine  of  their  neighbourhood. 
The  lowland  language  may  be  well  enough  understood  by  an  £ni« 
^lishman,  but  the  highlanders  have  a  peculiar  lingua  to  themselves, 
which  ^hey'cair£r8t,  unknown  to  most  of  the  lowland  men,  eXm 
cept  only  in  those  places  that  border  on  them,  where  they  caii 
speak  both:  Yet,  these  people  are  so  currish,  that,  if  a  stranger 
inquire  the  way  in  English,  they  will  certainly  answer  in  Erst, 
and  find  no  other  language  than  what  is  forced  from  them  with  a 
cudgel.  If  Cornelius  Agrippa  had  travelled  Scotland,  sure 
cookery  had  not  been  found  in  his  vanity  of  sciences ;  such  is 
their  singular  skill  in  this  art,  that  they  may  defy  the  world  to 
rival  them.  King  James's  treat  for  the  devil,  that  is,  a  poll  of 
^i°S9  &  joli  of  sturgeon,  and  a  pig,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  du 
gestion,  had  been  very  complete^  if  the  ordering  thereof  had  been 
assigned  to  a  cook  of  this  country,  who  can  suit  every  dish,  with 
its  proper  hogoe,  and  bring  corruption  to  your  table,  only  te 
mind/men  of  mortality.  Their  meat  is  carrion  when  it  is  killed^ 
bat,  after  it  has  been  a  fortnight  a  perfuming  with  the  aCromatick 
air,  strained  through  the  clammy  trunks  of  flesh-flies,  then  it  passes 
the  trial  of  fire  under  the  care  of  one  of  those  exquisite  artists,  and 
is  dished  up  in  a  sea  of  sweet  Scotch  batter,  and  s6  covered  and 
served  hot  up  to  the  table.  O  how  happy  is  he  that  is  placed  neiC 
to  it,  with  a  privilege  to  uncover  it,  and  receive  the  hot  steams  of 
this  dainty  dish,  almost  sufficient  to  cure  all  distempers.  It  will 
be  needless  to  instance,  in  particulars  so  plain  and  evident  to  all 
that  have  travelled  through  the  country,  that  they  may  certainly 
bear  away  the  bell  from  all  their  neighbouring  nations,  or,  indeed, 
from  the  whole  world.  Their  nobility  and  gentry  have  tables 
plentifully  enough  furnished,  but  few  or  none  of  them  Have  their 
meat  better  ordered.  To  pat  one*s  head  into  their  kitchen-doors, 
is  little  less  than  destructive ;  to  enter  hell  alive,  where  the  black 
fairies  are  busied  in  mangling  dead  carcases,  and  the  fire  and  brim* 
stone,  or  rather  stew  and  stink,  is  ready  to  suffocate  you ;  and 
yety  which  is  strange,  these  things  are  agreeable  to  the  humonrs  of 
the  people*.  The  poorer  sort  live  of  haddock,  whiting,  and  sowre 
milk,  which  is  cried  up  and  down  their  streets, '  whea  buyes  sawei^ 
milk^'  and  upoa  the  stinldng  fragments  that  »ra  left  at  theii  laird'i 
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table*  Prodigioiis  stomachs,  that,  like  the  Galon,  can. feed ot 
their  own  excrements,  and  strain  their  meat  through  their  stomachs, 
to  hare  the  pleasure  of  deyouring  it  again ! 

Their  drink  is  ale  made  of  beer-malt,  and  tunned  up  in  a  small 
Tessel,  xalied  a  cogue.  After  it  has  stood  a  few  hours,  they  drink 
it  out  of  the  cogue,  yest  and  all.  The  better  sort  brew  it  in  larger 
quantities,  and  drink  it  in  wooden  queighs,  but  it  is  sorry  stiiiF^ 
yet  excellent  for  preparing  birdlime.  But  wine  is  the  great  drink 
with  the  gentry,  which  they  pour  in  like  fishes,  as  if  it  were  their 
natural  element.  The  glasses,  they  drink  out  of,  are  considerablj 
large,  and  they  always  fill  them  to  the  brim,  and  away  with  it 
Some  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  perfection  to  tope  brandy  at  the 
tame  rate.  Sure  these  are  a  bowl  above  Bacchus,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have  a  nobler  throne  than  a  hogshead.- 

Musick  they  have,  but  not  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  bat 
iottd  terrene  noises,  like  the  bellowing  of  beasts.  The  loud  bag. 
pipe  is  their  chief  delight;  stringed  instruments  are  too  soft  to 
penetrate  the  organs  of  their  ears  that  are  only  pleased  with  souodi 
of  substance. 

The  highways  in  Scotland  are  tolerably  good,  which  is  the 
l^reatest  comfort  a  traveller  meets  with  amongst  them.  They  hare 
not  inns,  but  change-houses  (as  they  call  them)  poor  small  cot- 
tages,  where  yon  must  be  content  to  take  what  you  find,  perhaps 
eggs  with  chucks  in  them,  and  some  lang-cale;  at  the  better  sort 
of  them,  a  dish  of  chopped  chickens, '  which  they  esteem  a  dmij 
dish,  and  will  take  it  unkindly  if  you  do  not  eat  very  heartily  of 
it,  though,  for  the  most  part,  you  may  make  a  meal  with  th« 
fight  of  the  fare,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  steam  only,  like  the  in- 
liabitants  of  the  world  in  the  moon.  Your  horses  must  be  sent  to 
a  stabler*8  (for  the  change-houses  have  no  lodging  for  them)  where 
they.may  feed  voluptuously  on  straw  only,  for  grass  is  not  to  be 
had ;  and  hay  is  so  much  a  stranger  to  them,  that  they  are  sarce 
familiar  with  the  name  of  it.  ' 

The  Scotch  gentry  commonly  trayel  from  one  f riend^s  house  to 
another^  so  seldom  make  use  of  a  change-house.  Their  way  is  ^ 
hire  a  horse  and  a  man  for  two. pence  a  mile.  They  ride  on  the 
horse  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day  ;  and  the  man,  who  is  his  guide, 
foots  it  beside  him,  and  carries  his  luggage  to  boot.  The  best  sort 
keep  only  a  horse  or  two  for  themselves  and  their  best  friend,  all 
the  rest  of  the  train  foot  it  beside  them.  The  commonalty  are  so 
used  to  worship  and  adore  their  lairds,  that,  when  they  see  a 
stranger  in  any  tolerable  equipage,  they  honour  him  with  the  title 
of  laird,  at  least,  '  An't  please  you,  my  laird  such  a  one,  or  an't 
please  you,  my  laird  Dr.'  at  every  bare  word,  forsooth. 

The  nobility  shew  themselves  Tery  great  before  strangers.  They 
are  conducted  into  the  house  by  many  of  their  servants,  where  the 
lord,  with  hb  troop  of  shadows,  receives  them  with  the  grand  paw, 
then  enter  into  some  discourse  of  tlieir  country,  till  you  are  pre- 
sented with  a  great  queigh  of  syrup  of  beer ;  after  that  a  glass  of 
white-wine^  then  a  rummer  of  claret^  and  sometimes  after  that  c 
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^lass  of  sherr^-sack,  and  then  begin  the  round  with  ale,  agtin^ 
and  ply  yon  brisj&ly,  for  it  is  their  waj  of  shewing  you  are  weU. 
come,  by  making  you  drunk.  If  you  hare  longer  time  to  stay^ 
you  stick  close  to  claret,  till  Bacchus  wins  the  field,  and  leayes 
the  conquered  Yictims  groveling  on  the  place  where  they  receired 
their  overthrow.  At  your  departure  yon  must  drink  a  Dongha 
Doras,  in  English,  a  stirrup-cup,  And  have  the  satbfaction  to  hare 
my  lord*8  bagpipe  (with  his  loud  pipes,  with  his  lordship's  coat  of 
armoUr  on  a  flag)  strut  about  you,  and  enchant  you  with  a  ^  Loth 
to  depart.' 

Their  money  is  .commonly  dollars,  or  mark-pieces,  coined  at 
Edinburgh ;  but  their  way  of  reckoning  is  surprising  to  a  stranger. 
To  receive  a  bill  of  an  hundred  pounds  in  one  of  their  changeir 
houses,  when  one  would  not  suppose  they  had  any  of  the  Talue  of 
an  hundred  pence.  They  call  a  penny  a  shilling,  and  every  twenty 
shillings,  viz.  twenty  pence,  a  pound ;  so  the  proportion  of  their 
pound  to  ours  is  twelve  to  one.  Strangers  are  sure  to  be  grosly 
imposed  upon  in  all  their  change-houses,  and  there  is  no  redress 
for  it.  If  an  Englishman  should  ^complain  to  their  magistrates, 
they 'would  all  take  a  part  against  him,  and  make  sure  to  squeest 
him- 

<  The  conclusion  of  the  abridgment  of  the  Scotch  Chronicle,  it 
the  rare  and  wonderful  things  of  that  country ;  as  in  Orkney,  their 
ewes  bring  forth  two  lambs  a  piece;  that  in  the  northermost  of 
Shetland  Islands,  about  the  summer  solstice,  there  is  no  night; 
that  in  the  park  of  Cumbernaule  are  white  kine  and  oxen ;  that  at 
Slanes  there  is  a  petrifying  water  in  a  core ;  that  at  Aberdeen  n  a 
Titrioline  well,  that  they  say  is  excellent  to  dissolve  the  stone,  and 
expel  sand  from  the  reins  and  bladder,  and  good  for  the  choKck, 
being  drunk  in  July,  &c«  These  prodigious  wonders  in  one  coun* 
iry  are  admirable,  but  these  are  not  half  of  them.  Lougness.neTar 
freezes;  in  Lough  Lommond  are  fishes  withputfins:  And,  Mly, 
The  waters  thereof  rage  in  great  waves  without  wind,  in  calm 
weather :  And,  3dly,  and  lastly,  Therein  is  a  floating  island*  In 
Kyle  is  a  deaf  rock,  twelve  feet  every  way,  yet  a  gun,  discharged 
on  one  side  of  it,  shall  not  be  heard  to  the  other.  In  another 
place  is  a  rocking-stone  of  a  Reasonable  bigness,  that,  if  a  man 
pui»h  it  with  his  finger,  it  will  move  very  lightly,  but,  if  he  address 
his  whole  force,  it  availeth  nothing ;  with  many  more  marvels  of 
like  nature,  which  I  would  rather  believe  than  go  thither  to  dis* 
prove.  To  conclude,  the  whole  bulk  and  selvedge  of  this  country- 
is  all  wonder  too  great  for  me  to  unriddle;  there  I  shall  leave  it  as 
I  found  it,  with  its  agreeable  inhabitants  in 

A  land  where  one  may  pray,  with  curst  Intent, 
Oh !  may  they  never  sufier  banishment. 
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CHAP.  L 

Of  Water  in  GeneraU 

ALTHOUGH  my  main  scope  in  this  following  discoarsc  be  con- 
cerning  Tunbridge  water,  yet  will  it  not  be  altogether  fraitlcss 
or  unpleasaot,  I  hope^  to  the  reader,  if  I  say  something,  as  it 
'were,  by  way  of  preface,  touching  water  in  general.  Water  is  a 
substance  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  no  lifing  creature  can  sub^ 
sist  without  the  benefit  pf  it,  nor  no  tree  bring  forth  its  leaves  and 
fruit,  nor  any  plant  its  seed,  if  they  be  deprived  of  that  vi?ifical 
moisture,  which  maketh  them  all  to  grow  and  prosper.  That  this 
is  true,  you  may  observe  it  in  summer,  for,  if  rain  he  wanting  but 
a  few  weeks,  how  backward  be  all  things  ?  How  do  all  plants 
wither  in  that  season  when  they  should  chiefly  flourish  ?  For  this 
cause,  perhaps,  it  was,  that  Hesiod  thought  water  to  be  the  roost 
ancient  of  all  the  elements.  Of  this  opinion  also  was  Tbales  IVlile^ 
sius,  one  of  the  seven  wise  Grecians,  who  made  water  the  sole 
principle  of  all  things.  Empedocies  likewise  jumping  with  tbem 
said,  that  all  things  were  made  of  water.  And  Hippon  in  Aristo- 
tle, lib.  it  c  2,  de  Anima,  terms  the  soul  water.  Hippoerates 
goetb  not  so  far,  but  yet  he  calleth  water  and  fire  the  tvo  priocl* 
pies  of  life.  True  \l  is,  that,  by'  water,  Hippon  doth  understand 
our  seed ;  and  Hippocrates,  our  radical  moisture*  The  Latins, 
upon  the  etymology  of  the  word  Aqua,  water,  do  derive  it  from 
a  et  qua  J  quasi  a  qua  vivimus,  vel  a  qua  omnia  JiuiU^  by  which 
we  live,  or  ont  of  which  all  things  are  made.  Others  will  have  it 
quasi  cequa^  because  there  ig  nothing  more  equal  and  smooth  than 
water,  when  it  is  not  tossed  with  the  wind.  But  Jolins  Caesar 
Scaliger,  Exercit.  745,  disliketh  these  etymologies,  and  will  d(v 
riye  aqua  from  the  obsolete  Greek  word  ei^x^j  which  anciently 
did  signify  waten  This  element  seemeth  to  challenge  a  kind  of 
rule  and  dominion  oter  the  rest,  for  it  easily  transmuteth  Air  into 
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itself,  eztinguisheth  fire,  and  deTOuretfa  earth.  And,  to  go  no 
higher  than  our  grandfathers  memory,  nor  further  than  our  neigh* 
1»ours,  the  ocean-sea  swallowed  up  abore  one-hundfed-thousand 
acres  of  ground  at  one  clap  in  Holland.  Nay,  it  aspireth  ereil 
unto  the  heavens ;  and,  which  is  strange,  it  doth  not  only  get  up 
thither  in  itself  alone,  but  carrielh  with  it  whole  shoi^Is  of  fishes, 
heaps  of  stones,  and  divers  other  heavy  substances,  which  after. 
i¥ards  fall  down  with  it.  Most  creatures  live  witiioat  fire  ;  with* 
out  waiter,  none  ^  and,  with  water  only,  without  any  other  suste* 
nance,  a  Spanish  maiden,  Gael.  Rhod.  Lib.  xiii.  c.  2 J,  is  reported 
to  have  lived  a  long  time  :  And  Albertns  writeth  of  a  melancholy 
man,  who,  by  the  space  of  seven  weeks,  lived  with  water  only^ 
one  draught  of  which  he  took  but  ererj  other  day.  The  Juord 
Verulam  also  hath  produced  his  opinion  of  late,  and  holdeth, 
That  trees  and  plants  live,  and  are  nourished  merely  by  water  ; 
and  that  the  earth  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  stabilimentnm  unto  theut 
to  keep  them  steady,  and  from  being  beaten  down  by  the  wind. 
£e  proveth  it  by  rose-bushes,  which,  being  put  into  water,  with* 
out  any  earth,  and  kept  upright  in  the  same,  not  only  brought 
forth  leaves,  but  fair  roses  also;  and  the  royal  prophet  saith,' 
Psal.  i.  That  *  a  tree,  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  bringeth  forth 
his  fruit  in  due  season.'  Much  more  might  be  said  concerninn 
ivater,  but^  because  I  intend  to  be  brief,  let  this  suffice. 

CHAP;    IL 

Of  the  differences  of  Water. 

In  the  creation,  God  said,  Gen.  i.4,  5,  ^  Let  there  be  a  firmament^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  wa- 
ters. And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters^ 
-which  were  under  the  firmament,  from  the  waters  which  were 
above  the  firmament.'  And  David  skith,  Psali  xxix.  ^0,  That  *  the 
Lord  sitteth  upon  the  flood ;'  that  is,  upon  the  orb  of  the  waters  ; 
and  wh^re  he  exciteth  the  creatures  to  laud  the  Lord,  he  speaketb 
thus,  Psal.  cxlviii.  4,  ^  Praise  him  ye  heavens  of  heavens,  and  the 
waters  that  be  above  the  heavens.'  Those  waters  are  likened  in 
another  place,  Ezek.  i.  22,  to  a  terrible  chrystal ;  and  said  to 
be,  as  it  were,  Exod.  xxiv.  10,  a  paved  work  of  sapphire-stone. 
And  some,  Rab.  Levi  Ben  Jarchij  in  Gen.  c.  i,  go  so  far,  as  to 
define  the  place  and  seat  of  tliose  waters,  and  say.  That  they  are  as 
much  above  the  primum  mobile^  as  the  primum  mobile  is  above  the 
elementary  waters ;  but  whether  they  ever  were  there  to  take  the 
just  distanite,  I  do  not  know.  That  there  should  be  water  above 
the  firmament,  many  men  think  it  strange,  and  yet  the  deluge,  be- 
sides the  express  word  of  God,  proved  it  to  be  true.  For,  if  all 
the  water  of  all  the  seas,  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  and  fountahis  in  the 
world,  had  been  drawn  up  into  the  heavens  in  like  manner,  as  we 
do  in  distillations,  yet  would  not  their  quantity  have  increased,  but  ^ 
there  would  hate  retunved  b$ek  again,  by  raiS)  do  more,  than  vaa 
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ascended  up,  nor  so  such  neither,  perhaps ;  because,  though  Jott 
be  never  so  careful  in  your  distillations,  and  use  glass  vessels  ne- 
ver so  well  luted^  yet  will' you  still  receive  some  loss;  and  so  the 
iood  had  not  gone  fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  mountains. 
But,  why  this  should  be  stranger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  wonder^ 
f  ul  works  of  God,  there  is  no  reason.  The  ma^sy  and  heavy  globe 
of  the  earth  and  water  standeth,  as  it  were,  in  cBquilibrio  in  the 
center  of  the  world,  suspended  by  the  omnipotency  of  God.  Nay, 
all  his  works  are  universally  so  admirable,  that  there  is  no  less 
Wonder  in  the  smallest  Gnat,  than  in  the  biggest  Elephant ;  in  th^ 
least  weed,  that  cr^epeth  upon  tlie  ground,  than  in  the  tallest  ce^ 
dar.  But  of  those  waters,  which  are  above  the  firmament,  and  of 
those,  which  were  gathered  together  under  the  firmament,  namely, 
the  sea,  we  speak  here  but  by  the  way;  though,  concerning  the 
seas,  divers  curious  and  pleasant  questions  might  be  handled,  as 
touching  the  saltness  of  it,  the  ebbing  and  floi^ing  of  the  same, 
why  it  can  endure  no' impure  things,  and  the  like.  These  things, 
I  say,  might  bring  some  delight  to  the  reader,  but  they  aire  beyond 
our  scope  ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  only  speak  briefly  of  thpse  wa. 
iers  which  are  potabiles,  and  in  common  use  amongst  us,  eiihcr  for 
diet  or  physick. 

They  are  commonly  divided  into  fountain* water,  river. water, 
well-water,  rain-water,  and  pond-water.  The  pre-emiuence 
thereof  is  commonly  given  to  spring. water ;  but,  in  general,  that 
water  is^  accounted  best  and  wholesomest  for  diet,  which  is  pure, 
and  without  any  taste,  but  such  as  water  should  have,  For  most 
water  retaineth  some  savour  of  the  ground  through  which  it  run- 
neth ;  and  although  to  those,  who  do  not  use  to  drink  water,  it  be 
imperceptible,  yet  divers  of  those,  who  drink  nothing  but  water, 
i^ill  as  easily  perceive  a  difference  betwixt  water  and  water,  as  we 
do  betwixt  beer  and  beer,  or  wine  and  wine.  The  best  water  also 
is  lightest,  but  that  lightness  is  not  to  be.considered  by  weight  (for 
snow  water  is  most  light,  and  yet  unwholesome)  but  by  the  thin, 
ness  pf  the  parts  thereof,  and  hj  the  speedy  heating  and  cooling  of 
the  same,  as  Hippocrates  well  observeth.  Let  this  suffice  to  have 
been  briefly  touched  concerning  the  differences  of  waters  in  general, 
and  let  lis  now  say  something,  with  like  brevity,  concerning  thf 
original  of  iprings  and  rivers. 

CHAP.    lit 

Of  the  Original  of  Springs  and  Rivefs. 
It  is  a  common  received  opinion,  derived  from  Aristotle,  that  the 
generation  of  water  proceedeth  from  the  air  condensed  into  the 
same,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  distilling,  as  water  doth  with 
tie,  from'  a  limbeck.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  how  the  nature  of 
rir  should  be  so  speedily  corrupted,  and  turned  into  water,  and  in 
that  quantity  too,  that  should  .maintain  the  continaal  course  of  so 
many  sprin|;s,  and  iQ  gre^t  a  i^amber  of  rivers  as  are  in  thp  world/ 
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diters  of  which  are  of  such  rastness,  and  of  so  swift  a  course,  that 
a  man  might  justly  think,^  that  the  whole  element  of  air,  which,  in 
its  own  nature,  is  but  very  thin,  should  scarcely  suffice  to  maintain 
the.  course  of  that  abundance  of  water  one  only  day.  And,  as 
^or  the  reason  they  aliedge,  that  air  is  retained  within  the  conca* 
▼ities  and  porosities  of  the  earth,  ad  vitandum  vacuum,  which  na- 
ture  doth  abhor,  and  afterwards  is  couTerted  into  water,  it  is  but  a 
Tery  weak  one;  for  those  concaTities  are  still  full  of  air,  as  well  , 
elsbwhere,  as  where  springs  and  rivers  do  flow.  But,  if  the  tra9S« 
mutation  of  air  into  water  was  the  only  cause  of  the  flowing  of  all 
springs  and  rivers,  surely  their  streams  must  needs  be  but  narrow, 
and  their  course  slow,  and  of  small. contiriuance.  Besides,  if  this 
was  true.  How  could  the  sea,  think  you,  contain  that  excessive 
abundance  of  water,  which  perpetually  runneth  into  the  same? 
The  ancient  opinion,  then  is  the  truer,  that  all  fountains  and  rivers 
come  from  the  sea,  and  are  transcolated  through  the  veins  and  po- 
rosities of  the  earth,  where,  in  their  passage,  they  leave  their  salt, 
ness.  Plato,  Aristotle's  master,  was  of  this  opinion^;  and,  before 
him,  Thales  Milesius;  as  alsoPAz/o,  in  Lib,  de  mundi  opijicio; 
Seneca,  Lib,  iii.  c.  9.  Nat,  Qucest,  and  Georgius  Agricola,  Lib. 
i.  de  ortu  subterran.  which,  without  question,  they  had  learned 
{"rom  the  Hebrews ;  for  thus  speaketh  the  preacher,  Eccles.  i.  ^  All 
the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  place 
from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again.'  This  is  a 
most  clear  and  express  toxt,  and  which  alone  shall  suffice  to  prpve 
this  point,  especially  seeing  the  rule  and  law  of  nature  doth  suffra- 
gate  unto  the  same;  for,  wheresoever  there  is  a  repletion,  there 
must  needs  an  evacuation  be.  But  some,  perhaps,  may  say.  We 
see,  indeed,  all  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  but  we  do  not  see  how  they 
come  from  it?  True,  but  when  we  see  that,  for  all  the  abundance 
of  water  which  runneth  continually  into  the  seas,  the  same  are  not 
increased  thereby,^  but  reipain  still  the  same,  we  must  needs  ima« 
gine  that  they  disburden  themselves  somewhere.  For,  otherwise, 
the  waters  had,  long  ago,  overwhelmed  the  world,  and  reached  up 
even  unto  heaven,  seeing  that  the  flood,  Gen.  vii,  caused  but  by 
rain  of  forty  days,  ascended  tifteen  cubits  abdve  the  highest  moun. 
tains.  Besides,  our  very  senses  may  persuade  ns,  that  the  original 
of  springs  and  rivers  is  from  the  sea ;  for  divers  springs  of  fresh 
water  are  in  sundry  places,  which  seem  to  sympathise  with  the  sea, 
and  to  imitate  the  motion  thereof  by  a  kind  of  ebullition.  And, 
which  is  strange,  and  yet  a  thing  vouched  by  divers  good  authors, 
those  things,  which  were  cast  into  the  river  of  Alpheus  in  Graecia, 
were  afterwards  found  in  the  fountain  called  Arethusa,  near  Syra* 
cusa  in  Sicily,  though  there  be  a  great  distance  of  sea  and  land  be- 
twixt them ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  ancient  poets  (who  did 
use  to  involve  all  the  secrets  of  liature  in  their  fables)  to  feign, 
that  Alpheus  and  Arethusa  were  a  couple  of  lovers,  which  were 
transformed,  the  one  into  a  river,  and  the  Other  into  a  fountain; 
jtnd  of  them  speaketh  Ovid^  Lib.  v,  Metam.  saying: 
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In  latices  mutor,  sed  enim  cognosck  ainatas 
Amnis  aquas,  positoque  viri,  quod  aumpserat,  ore^ 
Vertitur  in  proprias,  quo  se  mihi  misceat*  uDdas« 

But  whereas  I  said  before,  that,  for  all  the  water,  which  rtm* 
ncth  into  the  seas,  they  remain  still  the  same,  I  would  not  be  mis. 
taken ;  for  I  know,  that  the  seas  haye  sometimes  gone  beyond 
their  ordinary  bounds  and  limits ;  but  it  hath  been  when  they  were, 
as  it  were,  commanded  so  to  do  by  their  creator,  for  the  punish, 
ment  of  men's  wickedness,  or  whensoever  men  have  gone  about  to 
alter  the  natural  scat  and  state  of  the  sam^^  and  the  ordinary  course 
of  rivers. 

Of  God's  judgments  t]^erc  are  divers  examples,  as  ♦  Olenns  and 
llclice,  two  of  the  twelve  cities,  which  made  the  commonwealth  of 
the  Achajans,  which,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  were 
drowned  by  the  sea.'  Antissa,  Tyndaris,  and  fiurrha  had  the  like 
fortune  also,  being  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  together  ^ith  al! 
their  inhabitants.  And  that  it  migiit  the  better  appear,  that  the 
finger  of  God  was  in  it,  all  such,  as  thought  to  have  escaped  by 
shipping,  perished  as  well  as  the  rest,  being  drowned  and  over* 
whelmed  by  the  waves.  And  of  those,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
contract  and  pin  up  the  sea  into  narrower  limits,  by  rills,  dikes, 
and  other  works,  divers  of  them  have  often  sustained  great  damage 
by  the  same ;  as  for  example,  the  Hollanders,  who,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, lost  above  a  hundred.thousand  acres  of  ground  by  such 
means,  whicii  the  sea,  after  the  overthrow  of  all  their  dikes  and 
strong  works,  took  away  from  them,  as  it  were  by  letters  of  repri- 
sal. This  were  enough  to  teach  men,  that  it  is  but  in  vain  to  go 
against  the  order  established  by  God,  and  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature ;  yet  it  is  worth  the  noting  also,  and  a  thing  not  to  be  con- 
sidered, without  admiration,  that  all  those  princes,  who  purposed 
to  cut  the  Isthmus  of  Peloponnesus,  which  is  a  neck  of  land  be- 
twixt two  seas,  containing  according  to  Mercator,  in  his  Athis  ma- 
.  jor,  some  five  miles  in  breadth,  died  all  before  the  work  was  be^ 
gun,  as  Caligula,  C.  Caesar,  Demetrius,  Nero,  and  Domitian. 

*  Lib.  ii.  or  Polybius,  that  excellent  Greek  Author,  whose  works  I  lately  finished,  to  translate 
into  English,  my  translation  being  ready  for  the  press,  if  it  can  find  any  room  there.  And  ss 
for  Polybius,  I  dare  boldly  say  here,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  not  any  better,  or  more  necenaiy 
author  extant  in  his  kind }  especially,  for  three  sons  of  men,  princes,  statesmen,  and  soldien. 
And  whereas  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  was  wont  to  say.  That  there  were  but  three  boeki 
necessary  for  a  prince :  Polybius,  for  wars ;  Machiavel,  for  state-matters  and  policy  j  and  Cai* 
tiglio.  for  behaviour  j  if  he  aimed  at  a  compendium,  he  might  v^ry  well  liave  left  out  theseoood, 
seeing  for  state-matters,  and  honest  policy,  enough  of  it  may  be  found  in  Polybius,  mbo,  for 
judgment,  sufficiency,  virtue,  and  honesty  (though  but  an  heathen)  went  ftir  beyond  &fachiavei| 
and  far  more  for  employment  and  ocpehence,  having  hem  in  great  places  of  authority,  both  ia 
civil  and  martial  affairs,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  tliat  great  Roman,  Scipio  Africanos,  and 
with  Caius  Lselius.    Whereas  Machiavel  wtts  but  a  petty  secreuiy  or  town-clerk  of  the  dty  of 


Florence,  grown  fkmous  only  through  the  wicked  maxims  and  positions  contained  in  his  wri* 
tings,  and  especially  in  his  Prince,  where  he  setteth  forth  that  monster  of  men,  Cssar  Borgk, 
bastard  son  to  the  like  father,  Alexander  the  Sixth,  Pope  of  Rome,  as  a  pattern  to  be  hnitated 
by  such,  as  desire  to  get  rale  and  dominion  to  themselves.  And  it  seemeth,  by «  passage  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  his  Prince,  that  he  was  aoauainted  with  him,  and  perhapa  a  couasellor  of  hi^ 
in  his  murdters,  poisonings,  and  other  devilisn  exploits.  But  Polybius  is  so  far  from  doing  the 
like,  that  there  are  infinite  digressions  in  liis  works,  in  which  he  .reprehendeth  the  vidoos-as* 
tions  of  men  more  slyurply,  than  some  other  anthors,  wtuch  pxofeM  tncBweho  Christ  iany. 
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CliAP.    IV. 

Of  Waters  of  strange  Nature  and  Effects. 

AtL  springs  of  waters  are.  actuaMy  either  hot  or  cold*  Of  those 
hot  springs,  some  are  of  so  excessive  heat,  that  a  man  would  think, 
it  were  water  boiling  upon  the  fire;  and  amongst  others  there  is  a 
vein  of  it  running  under  a  street,  in  a^village,  called  Porcet,  near 
the  city  of  Akin  in  Germany.  In  the  middle  of  this  street,  there 
is  a  hoJe,  which  they  call  Hell,  with  three  or  four  bars  of  iron  over 
it,  in  which  the  neighbours  round  about,  in  the  summer-time,  when 
they  have  no  fire,  do  use  to  seethe  their  eggs,  letting  them  down 
with  a  net  into  the  water,  and  in  a  small  space  of  time  they  may  be 
boiled  hard ;  of  which  I  was  twice  an  eye-witness,  being  there  first 
in  the  year  1610,  after  the  siege  of  Guiick,  and  the  yielding  of  the 
town  to  the  states,  with  that  brave  soldier,  Sir  Horace  Vere,  now 
Lord  of  Tilbury ;  and  the  second  time,  with  that  worthy  Knight, 
Sir  Henry  Palmer,  now  co.  iptroller  of  the  navy.  The  cause  of 
those  hot  waters  is  commonly  ascribed  to  mines  of  su)phur  or  brim- 
stone, inflamed  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  But  few  of  those 
hot  waters,  as  at  Akin,  Porcet,  lii  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  at 
Bath  in  Somersetshire,  and  elsewhere,  have  any  great  or  extraor- 
dinary taste  of  brimstone,  as  they  should  of  necessity  have,  if 
brimstone  melted,  and  burning,  were  the  cause  of  their  heat,  that 
mineral  being  of  so  piercing  a  nature,  and  of  so  extensive  a  faculty, 
that  never  «o  little  of  it  burning  upon  a  few  coals,  when  our  wo- 
men dry  their  tiffanies,  fiUeth  a  whole  room,  with  the  strong  scent 
of  it  Besides,  such  a  great  quantity  of  water  runViing  continually, 
and  so  many  years  and  ages  together,  had  long  since  extinguished 
those  fires;  or,  if  there  were  such  flames,  within  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  the  same  would  long  ago  have  dried  up  the  water,  and  redu. 
ced  the  earth  into  ashes.  Another  reason  there  is,  that  you  shall 
find  no  hot  springs,  where  fires  do  break  out;  and,  though  the 
hill  Vesuvius  and  Mount  iEtna  burn  continually,  yet  are  there  no 
hot  springs  about  them,  though  they  bi'  environed  by  the  sea.  And 
for  afl  the  late  wonderful  and  extraordinary  eruption  of  fire  out  of 
the  said  hill  Vesuvius,  or  Monte  de  Soma,  as  they  call  it  now, 
which  hath  been  so  violent,  that  the  houses  of  Naples,  which  are 
eight,  or,  as  others  say,  twelve  miles  from  the  same,  were  ail  co- 
vered very  thick,  with  the  ashes  thereof;  yet,  do  they  not  write 
that  the  water,  which  gushed  out,  at  the  foot  of  the  said  hill^  was 
hot. 

Besides,  although  there  be  many  hot  waters  in  Italy  (for  those 
that  have  written  of  them  reckon  few  less  than  threescore)  yet  shall 
you  see,  no  where,  a  mixture  of  fire  and  water  in  those  parts ; 
which  makes  me  think  with  some,  that  the  cause  of  the  heat  of 
those  waters  proceedeth  from  their  motion  and  agitation  In  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  falling  from  cataracts  and  broken  concavities 
in  the  same. 

That  this  may  l;ie  truo^  it  may  be  proved  by  the  sea,  for^  thdogh 
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it  be  actually  cold,  yet,  if  it  be  tossed  by  a  tempest,  but  of  thrde  or 
four  days  (and  it  is  seldom^  that  a  storm  lasteth  longer)  the  water 
thereof  will  sometimes  become  very  hot.  Besides  we  have  many 
very  sulphureous  springs,  which  are  never  but  cold ;  as  for  exam, 
pie,  one  of  the  four  springs  used  at  the  Spa,  called  Geronstcr, 
which  tasteth  so  strong  of  the  brimstone,  as  myhelf  can  speak  b^ 
experience,  that  divers  of  those,  who  drink  of  it,  are  constrained 
to  hold  fheir  noses,  whilst  they  are  drinking,  and  the  sulphureous 
fumes  of  it  are  so  piercing,  that  they  do  speedily  intoxicate  the 
brain,  and  cause  drunkenness,  though  it  bo  but  for  a  little  time, 
being  soon  discnssed  away.* 

Mow,  for  the  other  springs,  which  are  actually  cold,  there  are 
sundry  differences  of  them,  according  to  the  several  ^  substances 
they  do  run  through,  and  the  nature  and  effects  of  some  of  them 
are  very  admirable.  Some  do  turn  into  stone  whatsoever  is  cast 
,into  them,  especially,  if  the  things  cast  in  be  of  a  loose  and  porous 
ftubstance,  as  leather,  balls,  gloves,  and  such  like ;  and  Pliny  and 
others  describe  divers  springs  of  that  nature. 

But,  not  to  go  out  of  this  island  for  examples,  there  is  a  spring 
of  that  nature  in  Wales,  in  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton  ;  and  the  quick  activity  of  some  of  those  springs 
is  wonderful,  and  almost  incredible  ;  for  Bodinus,  Lib.  ii.  Tfaeat. 
Nat.  doth  affirm.  That  he  hath  seen  sticks  of  wood,  straws,  and 
such  like  small  things,  converted  into  stone,  in  Lacu  Piceno  ^ 
AUiensi  fonte  Avernorumy  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours. 
So  that  Pliny's  assertion,  who,  in  Lib.  xxxr,  c.  13,  saith,  that 
earth  is  turned  into  stone,  in  a  fountain  of  Guidus,  withio  the 
•pace  of  ei^ht  months,  is  no  more  to  be  wondered  at.  ^The  s^me 
author,  namely  Pliny,  in  Lib.  xxxi,  c.  9,  maketh  mention  of  two 
fountains,  the  one  called  Cerone,  which  maketh  the  sheep,  that 
drink  of  it,  to  bear-  black  Wool ;  and  the  other  Melaa,  which 
maketh  the  wool  of  the  sheep  which  drink  of  it  white,  and,  if  they 
drink  of  both,  their  wool  ^^  ill  become  of  two  colours :  And  of 
another,  called  Crathis,  which  procureth  whiteness,  and  of  a 
fourth,  called  Sybaris,  which  causeth  blackness  in  the  sheep  and 
oxen  which  drink  of  the  same.  Nay,  the  same  effect  is  seen  also 
in  men,  which  drink  of  them,  for  those  that  drink  of  Sybaris  be. 
come  blacker,  harder,  and  of  a  curled  hair  ;  and  such  as  drink  of 
Crathis  wax  whiter,  softer,  and  of  a  smooth  hair.  He  briogeih 
in  also  other  waters,  which  have  the  like  effect,  in  changing  the 
colour  of  such  as  use  them.  He  saiith  likewise,  that  there  are  two 
springs  in  Boeotia,  near  the  river  of  Orchomenus,  whereof,  the  one 
.  strengtheneth  memory,  and  the  other  causes  oblivion.  A  fountain 
in  Arcadia,  called   Linus,  preserveth  conception,  and  hlndereth 

*  Since  the  writing  of  tliis  Treatise,  and  wlien  I  was  come  to  London*  about  the  printinf 
it,  I  lighted  by  chance  upon  Dr.  Jordan**'  learned  and  ebborate^  discourse,  of  Natnrel 
Baths  and  Mineral  Waters,  wherein  lie  hath  a  peculiar  opinion,  concerning  the  actual  heat  of 
mineral  waters,  whfch  he  ascribeth  to  the  fermentation  of  xninerais,  and  illustratetli  the  aanie» 
with  reasons  and  examples.  I  am  so  far  ttom  dislikiug  it,  that  I  applaud  it,  and  leave  both  hia 
and  my  opinion  \o  the  clioice  of  the  reader  j  <or,  in  thosa  abstruse  things,  we  have  so  certaut 
knowledge,  but  only  probable  coiyect\ires.  Howsoever,  tlia  least  probable  of  these  two  opiniooa 
I*  fM  moit  likeljr,  Uian  ttoMt  iOMgioary  actuatfiies,  which  the  vulgor  opinvn  holifth. 
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abortion;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  river,  called  Amphrysat, 
maketh  women  barren.  Cydnus,  a  river  of  Cilicia,  helpeth  the 
gout  in  the  feet,  as  appeareth  by  the  Epistle  of  Cassius  Parmeniis, 
to'  Marcus  Antonius  ;  and  contrariwise,  by  the  use  of  the  water, 
which  is  in  Trszehe,  all  men  get  the  gout  in  their  feet.  All  such 
as  drink  of  a  Lake,  called  (Jlitorius,  begin  thereby  to  hate  wine. 
Polyclitus  relateth,  that  the  water  of  a  fountain  in  Cilicia  serveth 
instead  of  oil ;  and  Theophrastus,  That  the  like  is  done  by  the 
water  of  a  spring  in  Ethiopia  ;  and  Lyrus,  That  the  water  of  a 
fountain  in  India  burneth  in  a  lamp  ;  the  like  is  also  at  Ecbatana. 
Juba  speaketh  of  a  lake  amongst  the  Troglodytes,  which^  for  the 
hurt  it  doth,  is  called  the  Mad  Lake,  and  saith,  That  it  is  bitter 
and  salt  thrice  in  a  day,  and  then  fresh,  and  so  again  at  night. 
The  s^me  author  also  maketh  mention  of  a  spring  in  Arabia,  whick 
•bubbleth  up  with  such  force,  that  it  casteth  forth  whatsoever  is 
thrown  into  it,  though  it  be  never  so  weighty.  There  are  two 
fountains  in  Phrygia,  the  one,  called  Claeon,  and  the  6ther  Gelon, 
having  those  Greek  names  from  their  effects ;  for  the  first  maketh 
men  cry,  and  the  second  makes  them  laugh.  There  is  an  hot 
spring  at  Cranon,  and  yet  without  excessive  heat,  which  being 
mingled  with  wine,  and  kept  in  a  vessel,  keepeth  the  same  hot 
by  the  space  of  three  days.  There  is  a  river  in  Bithynia,  called 
dachas,  into  which,  if  perjured  persons  be  thrown,  they  feel  at 
much  heat  as  if  tbey  wete  in  a  flaming  fire.  In  Cantabria,  th$rc  are 
sthree  springs,  but  eight  feet  asunder,  which  running  together  make 
a  goodly  river,  and  every  one  of  them  by  turns  becometh  dry 
twelve  times,  and  sometimes  twenty  times  a  day,  so  that  a  man 
would  think,  there  were  no  more  water  in  it,  whilst  in  the  mean 
time  its  next  neighbours  be  full,  and  flow  continually.  There  it 
a  brook  in  Judea,  which  is  dried  up  every  Sabbath.  In  Mace, 
doriia,  not  far  from  the  Sepulchre  of  Euripides,  there  are'  two 
brooks  running  together,  the  one  ha?ing  very  wholesome  water ; 
and  the  other,  poisonous  and  deadly.  Quod  si  quis^  saith  Pliny, 
Lib.  xxxi,  c.%  fide  earere  ex  his  aliqua  arbiiratur^  discaiin 
nulla  parte  natures  major  a  esse  miracula.  If  any  man  think,  that 
tome  of  these  things  are  past  belief,  let  him  learn  that  there  are  no 
|;reater  miracles  in  any  other  part  of  nature,  than  in  waters.  But  if  any 
tiian  desire  to  know  more,  concerning  the  various  nature  and  effects 
of  springs  and  rivers,  let  him  read  the  thirteentji  dialogue  of  Simon 
Majolus,  Bishop  of  Vultuaria,  in  that  Tome  of  his  works,  which 
he  intitleth.  Dies  Caniculares  ;  and  thfere  he  will  find  wherewith 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  I  pass  now  to  mineral  and  tnedicinai 
tprings,  which  use  to  be  drank. 

CHAP.     V. 

Of  Mineral  and  Medicinal  Springs. 
MiifERAL  waters,  by  their  manifold  turnings  and  windings  un* 
der  the  ground,  are^  asitnere;  impregnated  with  divers  virtues 
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mod  facalties  of  the  sereral  minerals  through  which  they  run,  a&d 
draw  with  them  either  the  faculties  or  substance  of  the  same,  amd 
•ometimes  both ;  and,  therefore,  as  mere  pureaess  commendeth 
.ordinarj  springs  and  wells,  so  doth  the  various  mixture  of  seyend 
things,  though  sometimes  of  a  contrary  and  repugnant  nature, 
procure  commendation  to  medicinal  waters.  Some  of  them  are 
beholden,  for  whatsoever  they  have,  to  the  seyeral  kinds  of  earth, 
which  they  pass  through,  and  lick,  as  it  were,  by  the  way  ;  as, 
bole,  oker,  rubrick,  chalk,  and  the  like :  Others  to  liquors,  or 
congealed  juices ;  as,  allom,  bitumen,  brimstone,  nitre,  and  cop- 
peras: And  others,  again,  to  metals  ;  as,  gold,  silrer,  iron,  cop. 
per,  tin,  and  lead.  There  are  some  also  which  owe  their  Tirtncs 
to  stone,  as  chrystal,  marble,  pumice-stone.  Lapis  Heematites^  and 
the  like ;  and  others  to  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants ;  though 
these  are  rare,  either  l^ecanse  trees  do  not  root  so  deep,  or  by 
reason  that  medicinal  springs  are  commonly  in  barren  soils  ;  as, 
on  the  contrary,  wheresoever  there  is  a  fruitful  soil,  there  are  no 
mineral  or  medicinal  springs  to  be  found.  Out  of  all  these  sub. 
terraneous  substances  divers  springs  draw  sometimes  contrary  fa* 
culties,  or,  at  least,  such  as  have  but  small  affinity  one  with  another ; 
and  from  hence  it  happeneth,  that  oftentimes  one  and  the  same 
medicinal  spring  cureth  divers  diseases,  which  are  either  contrary 
one  to  another,  or,  at  least,  have  but  small  affinity  together.  It 
if  of  this  as  it  is  of  theriack  or  mithridate,  which  are  compositions 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  simples,  of  contrary  and  repugnant 
natures,  as  it  were,  huddled  together  by  chance;  and  yet,  when 
those  compositions  have  had  their  due  fermentation,  and  those 
several  simples  have  wrought  one  upon  another,  and  become  in* 
corporated  together,  there  resdlteth  afterwards  an  universal  form 
in  the  composition,  which  maketh  it  excellent  for  most  diseases, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  general  Panpharmacon  ;  and,  in  that  regard, 
some  do  merrily  call  mithridate  the  father,  and  treacle  the  mother 
of  all  medicines.  But,  that  we  may  the  more  accurately  distingui^ih 
betwixt  mineral  springs,  we  must  consider  the  nature  of  minerals, 
and  look  which  of  them  have  affinity  together,  and  which  not. 
Bitumen,  salt,  sulphur,  copperas,  and  copper  are  hot,  and  there* 
fore' they  have  a  faculty  to  cut,  cleanse,  open,  dry,  extenuate,  and 
disperse.  Albertus  Magnus,  Lib.  v.  de  Metallicis,  and  after  him^ 
Andemacus  and  others  do  reckon  sal  nitrum  with  these,  and  hold 
it  to  be  hot ;  which  might  be  granted  them,  if,  by  nitrum,  they 
understood  that  nitrum,  whereof  Hippocrates,  Lib.  i.  de  acr^ 
Locis.  Sf  Aqms  ;  Dioscorides,  Lib.  v.  c.  89.  Pliny,  Lib.  xxxi.  c. 
JO.  and  Galen,  Lib.  ix.  Simp.  Medicam.  do  speak:  But  i  do  not 
think,  that  either  Albertus  or  Andemacus  ever  saw  it,  because  it 
began  to  be  scanty,  and  hard  to  be  found,  in  the  time  of  those 
ancient  authors,  before-cited  after  Hippocrates.  But  our  salt* 
petre,  which  is  now  called  nitrum  amongsit  us,  is  as  far  from  that 
ancient  nitrum, 
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For,  if  gunpowder  were  Dot  enough  to  prore  the  coldness  of  nU 
tram,  ia  which  its  opposition  and  contrariety  to  brimstone  is  so 
manifest,  yet  were  the  sal  prunellas  of  the  chymists  (which  is  no. 
ithing  buCnitrum  purified  from  its  dregs  vi\i)\Jiores  sulphuris)  suf- 
ficient to  evince  it,  a  very  little  of  it,  put  into  a  glass  of  wine, 
nakiiig  it  so  cold,  that  one  is  scarce  able  to  drink  it.  And  to  this 
purpose,  I  remember,^  that,  when  I  was  in  Holland,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Maurice,  was  wont  always,  in  thesummer.time,  tohayo 
some  of  it  thrown  into  the  water,  where  his  wine  lay  a  cooling. 
That  sal  prunellce  also  is  the  best  remedy  against  the  heat,  dry. 
ness,  and  roughness  pf  the  tongue  in  all  fevers,  and  especially  in 
that  Hungarian  fever,  called  Prunella,  from  that  symptom,  which 
gave  likewise  the  name  of  sal  prunellas  to  that  purified  nitrura,  by- 
reason  of  the  eicellency  of  it  in  asswaging  the  same.  And,  the 
more  fo  confirm  this,  one  of  the  four  springs  of  the  Spa,  called 
Tounelet,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  nitrum,  is  so  ve/y  cold,  both 
In  the  mouth  and  in  the  stomach,  that  few  can  endure  it,  and  in 
that  regard  it  is  very  little  frequented;  and,  during  my  stay 
there,  1  do  not  remember  that  ever  I  saw  at  it  more  than  a  ca- 
puchin friar,  and  another  clergyman,  who  used  it  for  the  heat 
of  their  livers,  in  which  case  it  may  do  good,  if  the  stomach  be  not 
too  weak. 

Silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  are  accounted  cold,  jand,  by  reason 
of  their  astringency,  to  be  at  least  in  the  second  degree^  Gold  is 
likewise  placed  amongst  these,  though  a  man  might,  perhaps,  with 
better  right  account  it  temperate.  Now,  in  regard  of  this  variety, 
some  springs  are  called  Nitrous,  Sulphureous,  Bituminous,  Alu- 
minous, &c.  according  to  the  only  or  predominant  mineral,  of 
nrhich  they  do  participate.  But  yet  some  there  are,  in  which  it  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  know  the  same :  So  the  Uberlingunians  in 
Sweden  do  dispute,  to  this  day,  whether  their  mineral  springs  pro* 
ceed  from  lead,  pr  copper.  In  like  manner,  the  Italians  are  not 
well  agreed,  whether  the  virtue  of  the  mineral  water  about  Lucca 
cometh  from  iron,  or  from  allom.  And  a  great  man,  that  was 
one  of  the  chiefest  chymists  of  this  age,  doubted'  whether  he 
should  call  the  empsenses  aqum  Aluminous,  or  Nitrous :  So 
hard  a  thing  it  is  exactly  to  distinguish  in  things  that  are  com- 
pounded and  permixed.  But  it  is  now  time  we  should  go  to  Tua* 
1i>ri^dge  Water. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Tunbridge  Water. 

The  waters,  commonly  known  here  amongst  us  by  the  name  of 
Tunbridge  Waters,  are*  two  small  springs  contiguous  together, 
about  four  miles  southward  from  the  town  of  Tunbridge  in  Kent, 
from  which  they  have  their  name,  as  being  the  nearest  town  in  Kent 
to  them.  They  are  seated  in  a  valley,  compassed  about  with  stony 
hiU»|  to  barren^  that  there  groweth  nothing  but  heath  upoji  tha- 
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same.    Just  there  do  Kent  and  Sussex  meet ;  and  one  may,  wi A 
less  than  half  a  breath,  run  from  (hose  springs  into  Sussex. 

It  pleased  our  gracious  queon  Mary  to  grace  this  water  bj  ber 
presence  two  years  ago  ;  so  that  those  sprin^^s  may  ju>tly  be  called, 
as  some  do  call  them  now,  Queen  Mary^s  Wells.  4  he  taste  of  the 
water  is  not  unpleasant  to  those  who  hare  a  while  been  used  to  it; 
and  it  is  a  sure  thing,  that  no  man  is  able  to  drink  half  so  much  of 
any  other  liquor,  though  never  so  pleasant  unto  him,  as  he  may 
of  this.  What  other  minerals  it  runneth  through,  besides  iron  and 
the  rubrick  of  iron,  which  is  seen  on  the  ground,  over  which  the 
water  runneth,  is  not  yet  well  known  ;<for  there  hath  been,  as 
yet,  no  digaing  near  about  the  same.  The  greater  part  of  those 
that  drink  of  it  are  purged  by  stool,  and  some  by  ^omit,  as  well 
as  by  urine ;  which,  perhaps,  should  argue  some  other  minerals, 
besides  iron.  The  same  may,  perad?enture,  be  discoTered  in  af« 
ter-times.  Howsoerer,  though  there  were- no  other  minerals  there« 
about,  besides  iron,  ytt^  iron  being  a  metal,  and  all  metaU,  ac* 
cording  to  the  chymists,  proceeding  from  two  principles,  sulphur 
and  mercury,  wheresoever  there  ^re  any  metals  bred,  there  must 
also  of  necessity  their  principles  be. 

Besides  this,  all  metals  have  also  their  peculiar  salts,  and  iron, 
in  particular,  hath  a  great  deal  of  Tolatile  salt,  which  is  it  that  dis* 
solveth  in 'the  chalybeate  wine,  now  so  much  in  use.  Now  iron  is 
of  an  astringent  and  corroborating  faculty,  and  hath  an  opening 
Tertue  withal,. as  may  be  seen  by  the  powder  of  stoci,  steel  being 
nothing  but  a  defecated  iron,  which  is  used  with  good  success  in 
the  green-sickqess,  and  in  all  other  diseases  proceeding  from  ob« 
vtructioijs.  But  here  I  shall  seem,  perhaps,  to  some  to  contradict 
myself,  in  making  iron  both  astringent  and  opening,  which  the 
Tulgar  think  to  be  two  qualities  incompatible  in  one  subject,  and 
yet  they  are  deceived ;  for  to  open  and  corroborate  have  no  such 
repugnance,  but  that  they  are  together  in  many  simples.  Now, 
concerning  those  two  springs,  a  question  doth  often  arbe  amongst 
those  who  are  there  drinking,  W4iich  of  them  should  be  the  better 
and  stronger  ?  But,  being  so  contiguous  and  near  together,  cer-* 
tainly  there  can  be  no  manifest  odds  betwixt  them  ;  and,  though  [ 
often  tasted  of  both  immediately  one  after  the  other,  yet  can  I  not 
say,  that  I  ever  found  any  perceptible  difference  betwixt  them. 
Yet  will  I  not  deny,  but  that  it  may  so  fall  out,  that  at  some  times, 
the  one  may  appear  stronger  than  the  other,  according  as  the  wa. 
ter  may  participate  more  of  the  vertue  of  the  minerals  at  one  timey 
than  at  another  :  But  I  think  that  there  can  be  nothing  constant 
in  it,  though  they  may  alternate-y  something  difCer  one  from  an« 
other.  This  shall  suffice  to  have  been  spoken  concerning  those 
springs.  It  followeth  now,  that  we  make  an  enumeration  of  the 
chiefest  diseases  their  water  may  be  used  for,  wherein  we  wilichieflj 
follow  experience,  seeing  it  is  an  empirical  remedy,  and  yet  so,  as 
we  shall  not  exclude  reason.  For,  although  it  be  einpiricum  r^^ 
medium^  yet  must  we  not  use  it  altogether  empirically,  nor  raakQ 
a  Panpbarmacon,  or  a  Panacea,  a  medicine  for  all  dise^se^,  W4. 
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tend  thither  promiscuoosly  all  sorts  of  patients,  as  some  physicians 
do  to  the  like  springs,  ivhen  they  are  at  a  nonplas  i«ith  them,  and 
after  a  long  time  can  do  no  good  upon  them  in  chronical  diseases  : 
Forthen  they  send  them  to  those  mineral  waters,  tanquam  ad  sa^ 
cram  anckoram.  Which  causeth  those  springs  to  become  ii^fa- 
inoQS,  and  to  lose  the  credit  they  justly  deserre  (the  common  peo- 
ple ordinarily  judging  of  things  by  the  event)  when  some  miscarry 
after  the  Use  of  the  same,  either  because  they  weire  already  too  far 
spent  when  they  were  sent  thither,  or  by  reason  their  diseases  wera 
not  to  be  cured  by  that  remedy. 

CHAP.  VIL 

2%e  chief  est  Diseafses  against  which  Tunbridge  Water  may  be 
used  with  good  Success, 

Being  now  io  reckon  up  the  chiefest  diseases  which  Tunbridge 
Water  is  good  for,  we  will  not  go  a  capite  ad  calcem^  from  the 
head  to  the'heel,  but  begin  at  that  which  it  is  most  generally  good 
for,  and  that  is  Obstructions,  which  are  the  causes  of  infinite  dis- 
eases.    This  water  then  doth  effectually  open  all  manner  of  ob- 
structions, wheresoever  they  be  lurking,  and  especially  the  ob- 
structions of  the  mesaraical  veins  of  the  spleen,  and  of  the  liver, 
and  that  better  than  any  apozems  or  other  physick  whatsoever.— 
For,  those  obstructions  being  stubborn,  and  requiring  a  great  deal 
of  physick  to  be  removed,  and  physick  being  Jjolh  loaths^^me  and 
chargeable,  people  grow  weary  of  it,  before  a  physician  shall  have 
Tun  a  quarter  of  the  course  which  is  necessary  for  the  removing  of 
those  obstructions ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  so  many  are  trou- 
bled with  chronical  lingering  diseases,  which  in  their  own  naturo 
are  not  incurable,  but  only  rtmain  uncun^d,  either  because  the  pa- 
tient is  not  able  or  willing  to  undergo  such  a  course  of  physick,  as 
is  requisite  for  his  recovery,  or   because  he  loveth   his  purse  too 
-well.     Hut  these  waters  bring  no  charges,  and,  after  one  hath  been 
used  a  little  while  to  them,  the  taking  of  them  is  not  troublesome 
at  all ;  but,  the  longer  a  man  continueth  the  use  of  them,  the  more 
he  may,  and,  being  taken  in  a  large  quantity,  they  cannot  chuse 
but  open  eflcctually.     Wherefore  they  are  of  excellent  use  fof  all 
diseases,  which   have  their  dependence  upon  obstructions,  as  all 
long  and  tedious  agues,  quartans,  and  the  like ;  for  a  dropsy,  the 
black  and  yeUow  jaundice,  thescbirrus  licnis,  or  hard  swelling  of 
the  spleen,  Hhich  the  common  people  call  an  Ague-cake,  the  ^ciir- 
Ty,  the  green-sickness,  the  whites  in  women,  and  the  defect  and 
excess  of  their  courses.     And  though  this  last  assertion  seemeth  to 
have  some  repugnancy,  in  that  we  ascribe  two  contrary  efiects  to 
one  and  the  same  agent  ;  yet  there  is  no  such  matter,  for  the  one 
is  done  by  opening  of  obstructions,  and  the  other  either  by  cooU 
rng  the  blood,  whpn  it  is  too  hot  and  sharp_,  and  so  provoketh  na- 
ture to  expulsion,  or  by  corroborating  or  strena;thening  the  reten- 
tive faculty.     And  it  is  the.  property  of  all  equirocal  agents,  to 
yoL,  Ylf.  ^  & 
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Tary  their  operations  according  to  the  Tariefy  of  their  objects,  and 
of  the  matter  they  work  upon  ;  so  the  sun  mclteth  wax,  and  kar* 
deneth  clay.  This  water  doth  also  cut  and  extenuate  tough,  clam- 
my, and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  tartarean  phlegm ;  and,  in  that  re- 
gard, it  may  be  much  available  for  those  who  are  used  to  be  trou- 
bled  with  the  cholick,  when  such  an  humour  is  contained  in  their 
guts. 

It  scoareth  and  cleanseth  all  the  passages  of  urine,  and  there- 
fore is  good  against  the  gravel  and  the  stone  in  the  kidnies,  ureters, 
or  bladder,  where  also  it  dissolveth  and  washeth  away  a  kind  of 
clammy  phlcgmatick  excrement  bred  in  the  bladder,  which,  some- 
times stopping  the  passage  of  one's  water,  maketh  him  believe  that 
he  is  troubled  with  the  stone  ;  as  happened  to  one,  that  was  him- 
self  a  very  skilful  and  famous  stone-cutter,  who,  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  he  had  a  stone  in  his  bladder,  gave  himself  to  another 
of  the  same  profession  to  be  cut  at  Namurs ;  but,  when  he  was  cut, 
nothing  was  found  in  his  bladder,  but  such  a  tough  humour,  which 
might  have  been  dissolved  and  voided  with  facility  by  the  help  of 
the  Spa  Water,  whicji  was  but  a  day's  journey  from  him.  It  is 
good  also  (in  regard  of  the  astringent  and  healing  faculty  it  hath) 
for  all  inward  ulcers,  and  especially  for  those  of -the  kidnies  and 
bladder,  BJid  of  the  musculus  splenatoTy  which  open eth  and  shut, 
teth  the  same.  And,  in  confirmation  thereof,  diyers  have  been 
cured  of  a  bloody  urine,  which  had  long  troubled  them,  and  amongst 
the  rest  a  worthy  Kentish  gentleman,  with  whom  i  went  thither 
the  last  year. 

'  It  is  good  also  against  all  inveterate  dysenteries,  or  bloody-flnx- 
es:  As  also  all  other  fluxes  of  th^  belly,  whether  it  he  hinteria^ 
diarrhaoj  ovjluxus  hepaiicus.  It  doth  likewise  extinguish  all  in- 
ward inflammations  and  hot  distempers ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  the 
stomach  is  no  whit  hurt  by  the  actual  coldness  thereof,  but  rather 
corroborated  or  strengthened,  and  appetite  provoked  ;  yea,  in  some 
but  too  much,  as  in  myself  for  one:  For  whcnsocTer  I  drank',  eithei; 
at  the  Spa  or  at  Tunbridge,  I  was  never  able  to  fast  with  patience 
until  noon,  but  must  needs  offam  latranti  stomacho  offerre^  cast 
a  bit  to  my  barking  stomach,  before  the  rest  of  my  company  went 
to  dinner.  For  this  cause,  when  I  was  at  the  Spa,  a  Spanish  phy- 
sician, who- was  come  thither  with  the  young  prince  Doria,  who 
was  then  but  a  youth,  would  not  let  him  take  the  water  aboTo  two 
or  three  days,  when  he  saw  such  an  eflect  in  him,  fearing  that  he 
would  receive  more  hurt  by  the  excess  of  his  appetite,  than  benefit 
hy  the  water;  and  so,  after  a  long  and  troublesome  journey  from 
,  Italy  thither,  he  returned  borne  without  any  profit.  The  nerves 
or  siuew«,  and  the  original  of  them,  the  brain,  are  strengthened 
by  the  use  of  this  water,  and,  consequently,  itis  good  against  the 
palsy,  inclination  to  an  apoplexy,  lethargy,  and  such-like  diseases 
of  the  head. 

-  And  some  paraJy ticks  have  been  seen,  who  sometimes  voided  all 
their  water  by  urine,  and  at  other  times  were  as  eflectually  purged, 
a»  if  they  had  takeo  a  strong  potion^  aqd  withal  sweated  abund- 
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antlj  all  their  body  over.  All  these  evacuations,  and  Tomi(in^ 
kiso,  are  sometimes  seen  in  other  diseases,  as  well  as  in  th^t ;  nay,  ' 
besides  that,  in  some  women  you  shall  have  an  evacuation  by 
ufine,.  ^  per  menses  simul  4*  hcBmorrhoides,  The  cause  of  all 
rheums  and  distillations  is  likewise  removed 'by  the  help  of  this 
water,  and  all  diseases  cured,  which  have  their  dependence  upoa 
the  same,  for  all  that  verse  of  Schola  Salemitana^ 

«  Jejunes,  vigiles,  sitias,  sic  rheumata  cures. 

Convulsions  also,  head-ach,  megrim,  and  vertigo,  are  driven 
away  by  the  use  of  the  $ame$  if  the  patient  be  constant,  and  not 
too  soon  weary.  Against  vomiting  and  the  hiekup,.  it  is  used  with 
good  success.  Those,  that  are  troubled  with  hypocondriacal  me- 
lancholy, find  a  great  deal  of  case  by  this  water.  It  helpeth  also 
the  running  of  the  reins,  whether  it  be  gofiorrhoga  simplex^  or 
venerea^  and  the  distemper  of  the, parastatce  arising  from  thence  ; 
as,  likewise,  a  certain  carnosi ty,  which  groweth,  sometimes,  ia 
the  conduit  of  the  urine  ;  nay,  ami  the  pox  also,  the  water  having 
a  notable  potential  drying  faculty.  It  driveth  awa}',  besides,  all 
manner  of  worms,  whether  they  be  ordinary  ones,  or  ascarides^ 
or  tcBnioe,  It  may  be  used  also  for  the  gout,  but  it  must  be  with 
some  caution,  an^the  body  must  be  extraordinarily  well  prepared 
and  purged  before,  because  it  hath  sometimes  brought  the  fit  upon 
3ome,  who  were  well  when  they  came  thither.  Quttvardly  applied, 
It  doth  help  sore  eyes,  red  pimples,  and  other  external  infirmities^ 
More  diseases,  which  have  affinity  with  these,  it  may  be  used  for, 
but  I  will  content  myself  with  this  enumeration  of  the  aforesaid 
ones,  and  pass  to  the  time,  manner,  and  order  of  taking  the  wa. 
fer.  Yet  must  I  not  forget,  in  the  behalf  of  women,  to  tell  them, 
that  there  is  nothing  better  against  barrenness,  and  to  ^lake  them 
fruitful,  if  other  good  and  fitting  means,  such  as  the  several  causes 
shall  require,  be  joined  with  the  water. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Timey  Manner ,  and  Order  of  taking  Tunbridg/ 
Water. 

Some,  that  shall  read  the  next  foregoing  chapter,  will,  perhaps, 
sity,  that  I  make  this  water  a  direct  panpharmacon^  a  remedy  for 
all  diseases,  and  therefore  will  give  small  credit  unto  it.  Bat,  for 
all  that,  daily  experience  doth,  and,  if  it  continue  to  be  used, 
will  more  and  more  confirm  what  1  havje  said  to  be  true.  For  very 
few  of  those  who  live  at  the  Spa,  whose  water  hath  great  afiinity 
with  that  of  Tunbndge,  and  in  the  country  about  it,  and  mak« 
that  water  their  ordinary  drink,  as  mauy  do,  and  myself  have  seen 
there  very  aged  people,  that  did  never  drink  any  thing  else ;  few 
of  them,  I  say,  are  troubled  with  head-ach,  heart-burning,  stone, 
obstructions  of  the  kidnies,  liver,  or  spleen,  falling.sickness,  ami 
the  like;  and  as  for  the  jaundice,  dropsy^  and  scabs,  they  do  not 
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Icnow  what  they  are.  Myself,  during  my  stay  there,  being  once 
rid  out  to  take  the  air  with  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  and  a  shower 
of  rain  coming,  we  made  to  a  country-house  near  hand  to  shelter 
ourselves,  and,  after  the  taking  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  I  requested 
the  good  man  of  the  house  (who  was  a  very  old  man,  and  yet  fresh 
and  lusty,  and  with  Yery  few  grey  hairs)  to  give  us  a  cup  of  his 
beer  ?  But  he  answered  me,  that  he  never  had  any  beer  ia  his 
house  ;  if  we  would  drink  good  PouAon,  it  was  at  our  service,  and 
he  had  a  fresh  vessel  of  it  abroach.  Pouhon  is  the  name  of  that 
spring  of  the  Spa,  which  standeth  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
1^  the  same  name  they  call  also  the  water  thereof.  Bat  to  return 
to  our  matter : 

Temporibus  medicina  valet,  data  tempore  pro8unt» 
£t  dala  iion  apto  tempore,  vina  nocent. 

And  so  water.  The  time  then  of  taking  those  waters  Js  either  the 
season  of  the  year,  when  to  come  to  them  ;  or  the  time  of  the  day, 
when  to  drink  of  the  same.  ConccrniDg  the  season  of  the  year, 
summer  is  the  fittest,  when  there  is  a  settled  warm  and  dry  weather, 
as  in  the  dog-days  especially. 

Cum  canis  arentes,findit  hialcus-Agros. 

And  the  chiefest  months  are  June,  July^  August,  and  Septem- 
ber ;  although  the  Dutch,  who  naturally  love  good  beer  and  wine 
better  than  water,  use  to  have  this  rhyming  verse  in  their 
nouths : '  . 

Mensibas  in  qaibus  R.  non  debes  bibere  Water* 

And,  according  as  the  year  proTCth,  a  man  may  sometimes  come 
sooner,  and  continue  later.  In  general,  whensoeTer  the  weather 
,  is  clear  and  dry,  the  water  is  then  best,  as  well  in  winter  as  in 
summer  ;  yea,  in  hard  frosty  weather  the  water  is  commonly 
strongest,  the  antiperistasis  of  the  air  hindering  that  there  is  not 
so  great  an  evapT>ration  of  the  mineral  spirits  of  the  water.  For, 
when  the  weather  is  rainy  or  misty,  and  that  Jupiter  doth,  per 
cribrummingerej  piss  through  a  sieve,  as  Aristophanes  merrily 
speaks,  the  water  loseth  much  of  its  vertue.  Myself  have  known, 
at  the  Spa,  a  friar  of  the  reformed  order  of  St.  Francis,  a  good, 
honest,  temperate  man,  who  assured  me,  that  having  been  there 
three  whoh^  years  together  continually  for  the  atone  (of  which  he 
shewed  me  a  box  almost  full,  of  several  forms  and  sizes)  and  tak- 
ing the  water  all  the  while,  both  summer  and  winter,  when  the 
weather  was  seasonable,  he  found  divers  times^the  water  better, 
stronger,  and  of  a  more  speedy  passage  in  frosty  weather,  than  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  without  ever  perceiving  any  inconvenience 
by  the  water,  no  more  at  that  time,^  than  in  summer,  for  all  he  did 
always  drink  it  cold. 

For  some,  that  use  to  take  it  in  cold  weather,  do  warm  it ;  but 
sure  the  water  cannot  chuse,  by  that  means,  but  lose  a  great  deal 
of  its  vertue,  ^Yhich,  in  the  warming,  ejaporateth  away,  seeing 
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that,  in  the  very  transporting  of  it,  the  same  doth  happen.  When 
the  Spa  Water  is  bottled  to  be  sent  away,  although  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  it  be  never  so  careful,  in  stopping  the  bottles  close 
-with  boiled  cork,  and  pitching  them  over,  yet  will  the  mineral 
spirits  find  way,  insomuch  as,  when  you  come  to  open  them,  you 
shall  still  find  some  want,  and  sometimes  a  pretty  deal,  especially 
of  the  water  of  the  Savenier,  which  is  more  subtile  and  spiritual 
than  that  of  Pouhon.  But,  to  return  to  the  matter,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said,  but  that,  in  a  word,  the  water  is  always  best,  when 
the  weather  is  clearest  and  driest. 

Now  concerning  the  time  of  the  day ;  the  morning,  when  the 
8un  is  an  hour,  mote  or  less,  high,  is  the  fittest  time  to  drink  the 
water.  For,  when  the  sun  begiiineth  to  be /of  force,  it  doth  at. 
tract  some  of  the  mineral  spirits,  and  the  water  loseth  some  of  its 
strength  ;  and,  betimes  in  the  morning,  it  is  also  best  walking. 
And  you  are  so  Jo  drink  the  water,  as  you  may  have  taken  tlie 
quantity,  which  you  intend  to  take  that  day,  within  as  small  a 
space  of  time,  as  conveniently  you  can,  without  oppressing  your 
stomach  too  much,  as  within  an  hour,  or  less,  if  you  be  able.-^ 
Those  that  lie  not  too  very  far  from  the  springs,  and  are  able  to 
use  their  legs,  shall  do  better  to  come  thither  on  foot,  than  to  ride, 
because  so  they  shall  heat  their  bodies  more.  Yet  do  I  not  intend 
they  should  be  so  hot  as  to  sweat,  or  be  ready  to  sweat,  for  that 
Dvould  do  hurt ;  but  I  mean  only,  that  their  natqral  heat  should  be 
something  awaked  and  excited,  because  then  the  water  will  be  the 
better  attracted,  and  have  the  more  speedy  passage.  After  every 
glass,  or  every  two  or  three  glasses,  according  as  you  shall  be  able 
to  take  it,  it  will  be  good  to  .take  a  few  carraway  comfits,  or  co- 
riander seed,  some  galingal,  zedoar,  elecampane,  angelica  root, 
or  such  like,  to  help- the  digestion  and  passage  of  the  water.  In 
some  it  is  necessary,  that  they  should  have  some  electuary  lozen- 
ges, or  the  like,  appropriated  to  the  grief,  for  which  they  take 
the  water. 

Divers  do  take  tobacco  after  their  water,  which  I  do  not  dislike, 
especially  if  they  hold  it  a  good  while  in  their  mouths,  before  they 
puff  it  out.  Moderate  exercise  after  it  is  very  available,  but  £ 
utterly  dislike  it,  if  it  be  too  violent,  as  running,  leaping,  and 
jumping,  as  $ome  in  wantonness,  use  to  do.  For  that  kind  of  ex* 
ercisc  is  rather  a  hinderance,  than  a  help,  to  the  digesting  of  their 
-water,  and  many  times  all  the  good  it  doth  is  to  bring  it  up  again, 
-weakening,  by  that  means,  their  stomach,  .which,  in  vomiting, 
doth  always  suffer.  True  it  is,  that,  if  the  stomach  be  foul,  it  is 
not  amiss,  sometimes,  so  to  do,  and  I  am  not  against  it.  After 
you  have  taken  your  full  quantity,  it  will  do  well^to  walk  and  stir 
there  up  and  down,  and  to  compose  yourself  to  mirth  with  the  rest 
of  the  company  ;  for  tho^e,  that  look  to  reap  benefit  by  Tunbridge, 
must  turn  away  all  cares  and  melancholy. 

In  your  return  to  your  lodging,  I  hold  it  better  to  ride,  than  to 
go  on  foot,  because,  sitting  upon  your  horse,  the  inward  parts,  as 
tne  muscles  of  the  belly,  the  guts,  and  the  stomach  itself,  are 
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thereby  borne  np  and  contracted ;  and,  bj  the  jogging^  of  th« 
horse,  moderately  stirred,  and  so,  consequently,  your  water  wiU 
be  the  better  digested.  The  sign  of  the  thorough  concoction  of  the 
same  is,  commonly,  when  your  urine  bcginncth  to  have  a  tincture, 
and  to  be  coloured,  and  then  may  you  go  to  dinner ;  but  of  this 
we  will  speak  of  purpose,  when  we  come  upon  diet.  I  said  be- 
fore, that  the  best  time  of  the  day  to  take  the  water  was  betimes 
in  the  morning ;  and  I  mean  also  it  should  be  the  only  time  for 
that  day.  Fpr  I  hare  known  some,  who  took  it  twice  a  day, 
namely,  in  the  afternoon  also,  but  1  could  never  approve  of  it; 
and  my  reason  is,  that,  if  they  take  it  soon  after  dinner,  their 
meat  will  not  be  digested,  and  the  water,  forcing  to  make  way  for 
itsL'lf,  will  draw  with  it  the  chylus,  raw  and  unconcocted,  and  so 
cause  crudities  and  obstructions,  which  will  do  a  great  deal  more 
hurt,  than  the  water  can  do  them  good  ;  and,  if  they  take  it  later 
affer  dinner,  their  water  will  not  be  digested  before  supper.  Once 
a  day  then  is  enough,  lest  you  have  worse  speed,  by  making  too 
much  haste.  Now,  for  the  whole  quantity  of  the  water  to  be  taken 
in  one  mornin^i;,  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot  justly  be  defined,  in  re- 
gard of  the  difference  of,  bodies,  in  age,  sex,  strength,  and  other 
circumstances ;  but  generally  those,  that  arc  able  to  drink  most, 
receive  the  most  benefit,  so  that  they  do  digest  and  void  their  wa- 
ter well.  And  here  it  is,  if  any  uherc,  that  the  Greek  proverb 
should  take  place,  i  «-i9»,  i  »7i9i,  aut  hibe^  aut  abiy  either  drink, 
or  be  gone  J  if  you  cannot  tipple,  this  is  no  place  for  you.  Yet 
must  every  man  ever  have  this  general  rule  in  memory,  Ajuvantu 
bus  S^  Icedenti  bus  optima  judication  The  best  judgment  or  direction 
is,  from  those  things  which  do  good,  and  from  such  as  do  hurt.— 
Vou  shall  see  some  that  arise  to  a  great  quantity,  and 

Invenics  illic,  qui  Nc^ores  cbibat  annos, 

Threc-hundred  ounces,  according  to  Nestor's  years;  yea,  and 
some  a  greater  quantity.  And  it  is  a  thing,  that  will  make  the 
\cry  wumen  there  filling  the  glasses  to  laugh,  to  see  some  patients 
sent  thither  by  ignorant  physicians,  and  appointed  to  take  ten  or 
twelve  ounces^  of  water,  and  arise  perhaps  to  twenty  or  thirty 
ounces.  But  this  may  be  a  rule,  for  a  body  of  competent  years 
and  strength,  ^o  begin  at  thirty,  forty j  or  fifty  ounces,  and  to 
arise  by  degrees,  increasing  their  quantity  every  day,  to  an  hun- 
dred, an  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two-hundred  ounces,  more  or  less, 
fls  they  shall  be  able ;  and  so  again  to  decline  and  decrease  by 
degrees,  ending  where  they  began,  when  they*  are  to  leave  the 
water. 

As  for  the  time  of  every  man's  stay  there,  it  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  hs  defined ;  for,  in  some  diseases,  some  weeks  su^ce ;  in 
others,  (fivers  months  are  not  enough,  nay,  in  some,  thtjy  have 
need  to  come  thither  the  next  ycir,  and  the  next  to  that  too.— 
This,  t  hope,  will  suffice  for  the  time,  manner,  and  order  of  tak- 
ing Tunbridgc  Water ;  I  will  now  pass  to  the  preparation  of  th« 
body  of  such  as  are  to  take  it* 
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CHAP-  IX- 

Oj  the  Preparaiion  of  the  Body  of  such  as  are  to  take  the 
fVater. 

I  HATE  set  down,  before,  the  chiefest  diseases,  which  may  bo 
cured  by  the  help  of  this  water ;  but  I  am  not  so  to  bo  understood, 
as  though  I  meant,  that  the  water  al(mo>  were  suiheient  for  the 
same  in  all  of  them,  without  any  other  helps.  For,  though  this 
be  an  empirical  remedy,  yet  must  it  not  be  used  altogether  empi., 
rically,  but  with  reason,  discretion,  and  circumspection;  other, 
wise  hurt,  rather  than^good,  will  follow  the  use  of  it.  Many  haVe 
fallen  into  diseases,  as  fevers  and  agues,  by  coming  unadvisedly 
and  unprepared  to  those  waters,  although,  as  we  said  before,  ^there 
is  nothing  better  for  agues,  than  they  are,  if  they  be  rightly  and 
advisedly  used,  the  body  being  first  prepared  and  purged.  For, 
although  blood,  by  a  sole  distemper  of  heat,  may  cause  a  fever,  yet 
cannot  the  other  humours  do  if,  asjOrolen^  lib.  ii.  de  diff.febrium^ 
"well  observeth,  unless  they  putrefy,  which  they  will  not  do,  if  the 
body  be  free  from  obstructions,  and  perspirable ;  and,  therefore, 
,  that  body,  which  is  to  be  taken  with  an  ague,  must  first  be  ob- 
structed. Now,  these  waters  being  very  diuretical,  when  they 
meet  with  a  foul  body,  having  a  repletion  of  gross  humours,  they 
easily  and  speedily  carry  the  same  with  them  into  the  veins,  which 
not  being  able  to  give  passage  to  such  a  quantity  of  humours,  they 
are  thereby  obstructed  and  stopped,  and  those  humours  being 
there  retained  and  wedged  in,  and  not  perflated  or  ventilated,  they 
inflame  and  putrefy,  and  so  produce  a  putrid  fever  or  ague.— • 
IVherefore  those,  that  loTe  their  health  and  life,  must,  before  they 
use  the  water,  if  they  have  not  a  very  pure  body,  prepare  and  purge 
the  same  to  prevent  ail  inconveniencies. 

Now,  according  as  bodies  do  difler  in  sex,  age,  temperature, 
qualities  of  the  peccant  humour,  and  other  circinnstances,  so  must 
they  accordingly  divcrsly  be  prepared  and  purged.  And,  in  that 
regard,  we  have  not  thought  it  good  to  set  down  here  any  forms 
thereof,  but  refer  those  that  shall  come  to  the  water,  to  the  advice, 
and  counsel  of  learned  and  skilful  physicians;  and  siich  as  are 
withal  well  acquainted  with  those  kinds  of  waters,  which  is  the 
main  point.  And,  as  for  those,  iha^t  come  far  off,  they  may  take 
physick  at  Tunbridge,  and  it  will  be  best, for  them  so  to  do,  be- 
cause, if  they  take  physick  before,  and  presently  travel  upon  the 
same,  it  may  produce  some  danger. 

If  the  resort  to  the  water  continue,  and  that  there  be  competent 
company  at  the  same,  I  do  purpose,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  be 
there,  every  suo^mer,  for  it  is  a  place  I  like ;  and,  if  any  be 
pleased  to  confer  with  me,  1  will  be  ready  to  atford  them  my  best 
counsel ;  and  they  shall  find  there  variety  of  physick,  appro pri« 
ated  to  their  several  diseases,  which  the  water  is  to  be  used  for. 
I^either  is  it  ctnough  to  prepare  the  body,  and  take  physick,  bc- 
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fore  coming  to  the  water;  but  it  is  requisite  also,  in  some  diseases  ^'. 
to  take  something  now  and  then  daring  the  time  they  use  the  wa- 
ter, to  help  the  working  of  it,  and  to  cause  a  happy  and  profiper- 
ous  effect  by  the  same;  and  so  much  the  piore,  because  sopne  are 
not  aWe,  cither  by  reason  of  business,  or  otherwise,  to  stay  there 
a  competent  time,  and^  therefore,  have  need  of  some  other  help. 
For  soipe  diseases  are  so  stubborn  and  difficult  to  be  eradicated, 
that  we  must  fight  at  all  weapons  against  the  same,  and  yet  all 
little  enoiigh  Joo,  Some  unlooked  for  accidents,  also,  happen 
there  sometimes,  M^hich  have  need  to  be  redressed  and  helped  by 
other  means.  But,  of  these  things,  neither  myself,  nor  any  ipaa 
else,  can  speak  but  in  general  terms,  and  therefore  I  will  conclude^ 
and  pass  to  the  diet  requisite  to  be  observed  there. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Diet  to  be  observed  by  those  that  use  Tunbridge  Water. 

Diet,  amongst  physicians,  is  taken  in  a  larger  signification, 
than  it  is  with  the  vulgar,  for,  besides  meat  and  drihk,  it  com- 
prehendeth  air,  motion,  and  quiet,  things  retained  and  voided, 
sleeping  and  watching,  and  the  passions  of  the  mind.  All  these 
must  be  rightly  ordered,  both  to  preserve,  and  to  rcstorp  health. 
As  for  air,  it  must  be  taken,  such  as  it  is  found  there,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  great  exception  to  be  taken  against  it,  being  thereabout 
,pufe  and  wholesome  enough.  Of  motion  and  quiet,  we  have  said 
something  before,  when  we  spoke  of  exercise,  as  also  Of  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  when  we  wished  all  such,  as  come  to  the  water, 
to  compose  and  frame  themselves  to  mirth,  and  to  leave  all  cares 
and  melancholy  at  home.  Concerning  sleeping  and  watching,  a 
moderation  must  be  observed  therein,  though  it  be  better  to  sleep 
something  too  much,  than  to  watch  too  long;  and  therefore  you 
shall  do  well  to  sup  betimes,  and  to  go  to  bed  betimes,  animo 
securo^  quieto^  &;  libero^  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  con. 
coction  may  be  ended,  before  you  take  the  water.  And,  as  for 
things  voided  and  retained,  you  must  endeavour  to  have  the  be*, 
ncfit  of  natu^re,  by  all  manner  of  ordinary  evacuations,  as  by  stool 
and  urine,  and  the  private  excrements  of  the  brain,  at  the  mouth 
and  nose.  Arid  thus  much  in  brief,  concerning  those  things ;  we 
will  now  come  to  meat  and  drink.  Bread  is  commonly,  and  with 
most  men,  the  chiefest  part  of  food,  and  therefore  though  always, 
yet  here  more  especially,  you  must  have  a  care  to  have  bread  of 
good  pure  wheat,  well  handled  and  seasoned  in  the  making,  and 
well  baked  ;  for  the  excrements  and  ill  humours,  which  are  heaped 
by  the  use  of  ill  bread,  are  worse  than  those  which  proceed  from 
meat.  Ravel  bread,  generally,  is  wholesomer  than  manchet,  and 
not  so  apt  to  breed  obstructions,  having  some  of  the  bran  left  in 
it,  which  is  detergent,  and  maketh  it  pass  the  better.  As  for  meat^ 
let  every  one  feed  n^pon  that  which  he  hath  been  most  used  to,  so 
it  be  good  meat,  yielding  good  nourishment,  and  of  easy  digestion  j; 
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mnd  let  him  shun  the  use  of  sauces,  which  hare  much  butter  and 
spices  in  them.  For  it  was  a  good  admonition  of  Disarins,  a  learn, 
ed  physician,  in  Macrobins?,  Saturn.  7«  c.  4 :  Vitandos  esse  cibos, 
qui  ultra  sitim  ^  famem  appeteniiam  producerent^  that  those 
meats  were  to  be  aToided,  which  did  lengthen  appetite,  beyond 
hunger  and  thirst.  If' you  can,  be  contented  with  one  dish  at  a 
meal,  for,  multa  fercula  multos  morbos  ferunt,  many  dishes  bring 
many  diseases,  and  perniciosa  sentina  est  abdomen  fnsaturabilej 
an  unsatiable  belly  is  a  pernicious  sink,  in  foul  bodies  especially^, 
over-feediitg  doth  a  great  deal  of  hurt,  according  to  that  aphorism 
of  Hippocrates,  lib.  ii,  Aphor.  0.  Ta^n  xol^»^»  rSv  cufjuirw^  o«o(rev 
at  0^^4^i}f,  fjM>Mf  jSxai]/fi(.  The  more  you  nourish  foul  bodies,  the 
more  you  hurt  them. .  In  a  word,  a  moderate  sober  diet  is  always 
best,  biit  especially  here.  As  for  the  kinds  of  meats,  though, 
amongst  the  flesh  of  four.footed  beasts,  pork  and  yeal  be  chiefly 
commended  in  our  books,  yet  here,  in  regard  of  their  moisture,  I 
prefer  mutton  before  them.  And  if  pork  be  to  be  avoided,  much 
more  pig,  lamb,  and  such  like  flashy  meat.  As  for  beef,  though 
it  be  discommended  by  most  authors,  yet  good  beef,  well  fed,  and 
of  an  indifferent  age,  may  be  used  without  scruple,  especially,  by 
6uch,  ras  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  for  those  authors  were  never 
acquainted  with  our  English  beef.  If  oxen,  indeed,  be  killed, 
when  they  are  so  old,  that  they  be  past  labour,  their  flesh  cannot 
b.e  wholesome,  nor  i^  it  to  be  commended.  But',  for  our  good 
succulent  beef  here,  I  verily  think,  that  if  those  authors  were 
alive  again,  and  should  taste  of  it,  they  would  be  so  far  from  for- 
bidding  it,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  commend  it.  For, 
if  they  do  so  much  commend  veal,  I  see  no  reason  they  can  hare 
to  discommend  good  succulent  beef.  ' 

Besides  mutton  and  beef,  you  may  sometimes  have  capons,  hens, 
pullets,  chickens,  pigeons,  partridges,  pheasants,  black-birds,  and 
other  small  birds,  rabbets,  and  the  like.  And,  because  some 
hares  are  sometimes  caught  about  Tunbridge,  it  is  a  question  which 
some  ask,  whether  those,  who  are  there  at  the  watess,  may  feed 
'upon  them?  They  are  grown  infamous  and  banishea  from  most 
tables^undeservedly,  out  of  a  conceit,  that  they  are  melancfholy 
meat.  But  I  will  now  take  their  cause  in  hand,  and  Tindicato 
them  from  that  imputation,  if  I  can,  saying  with  Martial :  , 

Inter  aves  tardus,  si  quis,  mejudice,  certet. 
Inter  quadrupedes  gloria  prima  lepus. 

And,  lest  I  seem  to  give  too  easy  an  assent  to  the  poet,  though 
he  was.  not  a  mere  poet,  but  well  grounded  in  natural  philosophy, 
I  will  strive  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  melancholy  meat,  but  meat 
for  melancholy  men. 

First,  I  will  bring  in  Galen,  lib.  iii,  de  alim,  to  patrocinate 
unto  him9  who  prefers  the  blood  of  a  hare,  before  that  of  hens, 
pigeons,  and  all  other  birds,  and  saith,  that  it  is  most  sweet  and 
dainty.     Now,  if  hare's  blood  be  so  good,  how  can  the  flesh 
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thereof  be  naught,  which  is  made  and- produced  by  it;  flesh  beiog 
nothing  else  but  blood  coagulated  and  converted  into  the  same? 

The  same  author,  ibidem  initio  librij  saith  also,  that  hare's 
flesh ^breedeth  better  blood,  than  mutton  or  beef*  And,  if  these 
two  come  every  day  to  the  tables,  even  of  the  noblest  and  richest 
persons,  why  should  the  poor  hare,  which  is  better,  and  yieldeth 
better  nourishment  than  they,  be  banished  from  the  same? 

After  Galen,  learned  Heurnicus  reckoneth  hare's  flesh  in  the 
first  place,  amongst  those  meats,  which  alter  melancholy  in  the 
kidnics ;  but  to  alter  and  free  from  melancholy,  and  to  breed  me. 
lancholy,  cannot  both  be  done  by  one  kind  o(  meat.  For,  if  any 
man  would  fly  here  i6  similitude  of  substance,  or  to  an  hidden  . 
property,  he  should  deserve  to  be  hissed  at ;  but  they  say,  it  is  a 
melancholy  fearful  creature.  What  reason  they  have  to  call  him 
$0,  unless  it  be^  because  he  shunneih  and  runneth  away  from  the 
dogs,  which  pursue  him,  1  do  not  know  ;  but,  if  that  be  all,  do 
not  wolves,  bulls,  bears,  yea  and  lions  also,  the  like?  If  we  may 
believe  those,  who  have  been  in  Africa,  an  old  woman  there,  or 
a  child,  with  a  stick  in  their  hands,  do  drive  away  lions,  as  we  do 
dogs  here.  And  a  hare  is  hot  so  fearful,  but  that  you  shall  see 
some  of  them  turn  about,  and  look  upon  the  dogs,  after  a  daring  ' 
manner.  They  do  not  lie  in  holes  and  burrows,  as  conies  do, 
which,  in  that  regard,  should  be  more  melancholy ;  and  yet  they 
are  in  most  common  use  amongst  us,  and  accounted  the  best  mea^. 
And,  as  for  their  food,  it  is  the  same  with  that  of  partridges,  the 
excellency  whereof  is  no  where  controverted ;  and  with  the  use  of 
them  only  the  pox  may  be  cured,  as  Cardan  holdeth,  who  could 
speak  of  it,  by  experience,  as  having  had  that  disease  seven  times, 
as  himself  witnesseth,  in  that  book  of  his,  which  he  intitleth,  De 
utiUtate  ex  adversis  capienda;  and  sure  his  witness  is  not  to  be 
rejected.  '  Let  the  hare  then  return  in  use,  and  be  readmitted  to 
his  former  pre-eminence,  so  he  be  not  too  old,  but  of  a  competent 
age,  as  of  a  year  or  less.  But,  as  for  water.fowl,  you  shall  do 
well  to  abstain  from  the  same. 

Concerning  fish,  though  it  be  for  the  most  part  unwholesome, 
^nd  apt  to  breed  excrcmcntttious  and  slimy  humours,  yet  for  a 
change  you  may  sometimes  eat  some  river- fish,  that  are  firm  and 
|iot  slimy ;  as,  trouts,  gudgeons,  pikes,  perches,  and  the  like, 
either  broiled,  or  boiled  in  wine  (if  you  will  go  to  the  charges) 
rather  than  in  water,  and  corrected  with  fennel,  spearmint,  thyme, 
fosemary,  parsly,  or  the  like.  But,  for  mints  in  particular,  let 
those  women,  that  come  to  the  water  for  fruitfulness,  refrain  the 
same,  because  it  is  thought  it  hindereth  conception.  At  your 
fruit,  yon  may  use  some  raisins  of  the  sun,  a' bit  of  marmalade,  a 
roasted  wardon,  or  pippin  with  carroways,  or  the  like;  but  in  all 
this  you  must  be  sparing. 

'  Now,  for  an  end  of  all,  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  touched  be- 
fore, namely,  that  you  avoid  variety  of  dishes :  Fojr,  the  nature 
pi  several  meats  being  diverse^  and  sometimes  clean  opposite  and 
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contrarj  one  to  another,  and  some  sooner  concocted,  and  others 
later,  from  hence  those  eyils  will  arise,  against  which  yoa  come 
to  seek  help  from  the  water ;  as,  crudities,  wind-gri pings,  pain 
of  the  reins,  obstructions  of  the  mesaraical  yeins,  rawness  of  the 
chylus,  and  consequently  of  .the  blood  which 'shall  be  made  of  the 
same,  and  such  like  inconveniences,  which  by  a  sober  and  mode* 
rate  diet  may  be  avoided. 

Thus  much  coocerning  meat.  As  for  drink,  good  ordinary 
clear  beer,  and  of  an  indiiTerent  strength  and  age,  is  best,  and  it 
is  the  ordinary  drink  of  this  island,  which  agreeth  best  with  the 
nature  of  those  who  are  bred  in  it.  Yet,  if  any,  having  been  used 
to  drink  wine  at  meaLs,  desire  to  continue  the  same,  I  am  not 
against  it,  if  so  be  they  be  not  of  too  hot  a  constitution^  and  have 
no  principal  part  offended  through  excess  of  heat ;  for  a  cup  of 
wine,  or  two,  at  meals,  doth  but  help  to  make  the  better  diges** 
tion.  And  for  that  purpose  saCk  or  claret  better  than  white  wine; 
because  white  wine,  by  (he  diuretical  faculty  it  hath,  passeth  to<^ 
soon  away,  and  before  the  chyliis  be  thoroughly  perfected,  and 
so  it  may  carry  some  of  the  chylus  raw  and  unconcocted  with  it, 
and  consequently  breed  crudities  and  obstructions*  And  thus 
much  concerning  diet. 


The  Conclusion  of  this  Treatise. 

IlA-viNft  briefly  run  through  the  chicfest  things  needful  to  be 
known  and  practised  by  such  as  shall  desire  to  use  this  water,  I 
will  here  end  with  an  exhortation  unto  them  to  be  well  advised 
concerning  the  nature  of  their  diseases,  before  they  come ;  and^ 
■when  they  are  come,  to  observe  the  rules  and  directions  contained 
in  this  treatise,  as  also  to  be  constant  in  the  use  of  the  water. 
And,  although,  perhaps,  some  of  them  perceive  little  or  no  bene, 
fit  at  first  by  the  same,  yet  let  them  not  be  discouraged,  but  per. 
severe  in  the  use  of  it ;  for  some,  having  been  there  once  with 
small  or  no  profit  at  all,  the  next  year  after,  upoh  a  second  trial, 
have  returned  home  perfectly  cured.  It  is  the  ordinary  reward  of 
constancy  and  perseverance,  in  the  end,  to  hit  the  mark  they  aim 
at.  Every  thing  in  this  world  hath  <i  certain  period,  before  which 
it  cannot  come  to  a  full  perfection ;  and  so,  herewith,  I  wish  all 
happy  and  prosperous  success  to  all  such  as  shall  come  to  these 
springs,  and  will  be  ready  at  all  times  to  afford  them  my  best  help 
and  counsel. 

Now,  as  for  this  treatise,  T  do  not  look  it  should  have  a  privi. 
lege,  above  all  other  writings,  to  be  exempted  from  controulment 
and  carping;  for  it  were  better  luck,  than  any  man  ever  had, 
that  exposed  himself  to  the  censure  of  the  world.  There  are  far 
more  fools  than  wise  men  in  the  world  ;  and,,  as  the  Spaniard  well 
observeth,  Un  loco  haze  cientio^  one  fool  maketh  an  hundred 
more  such  (most  men  having  their  wits  pinned  to  another  man*r 
■Iccve)  and  the  greater  fool  commonly  is  the  bolder  censurer ; 
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which  maketh  books  to  be  yarioasly  receired,  liked,  and  enter, 
tained,  according  to  the  Tarietj  of  the  reader's  anderstanding  and 
capacity :  ^ 

Fro  capto  lectoris  habent  sua  fata  libelli. 

Upon  the  reader's  wit  the  fates  of  books  depend. 

But  the  best  is,  that  I  ever  was  regardless  of  the  multitude,  af 
well  in  this,  as  in  all  things  else.  If  the  judicious  reader  find  any 
just  fault  with  any  thing  contained  in  this  treatise,  let  him  remem- 
ber,  that  Humanum  est  errare  ;  that  to  err  is  incident  to  the  frail. 
ty  of  our  human  nature.  But^I  never  was  so  wedded  to  my  own 
opinions  and  conceptions,  but  that,  upon  better  information,  I 
ever  was,  and  ever  will  be  willing  to  acknowledge  my  errors,  if  I 
committed,  or  shall  commit  any,  without  esteeming  it  any  shame 
so  to  do,  any  more  than  many  good  and  worthy  authors  have  done, 
when  they  published  their  retractions. 


A  DISCOURSE, 

Setting  forth  the  unhappy  Condition  of  the  Practici  of  Physick 
in  London:)  and  offering  some  Means  to  put  it  into  a  better; 
for  the  Interests  of  Patients^  no  less^  or  rather  much  morcy 
than  of  Physicians* 
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Sac,  Dom. 

THE  art  of  physick  hath  had,  in  common  with  other  arts  and 
professions,  the  infelicity  to  be  abused  by  the  professors  there- 
of; who,  either  out  of  insatiable  avarice  to  make  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage of  gain  to  themselves  thereby,  or  out  of  pride  and  state, 
or  humour,  have  given  just 'occasion  to  the  world  to  jiidge^  that 
tiiey  had  not  that  care  and  consideration  of  the  lives  and  healths  of 
persons  with  Avhom  they  had  to  do,  as,  in  humanity,  reason,  and 
conscience,  they  ought  to  have  had.  Admitting  this  to  be  inexcu- 
sable, as  to  the  persons  guilty  of  it,  yet  it  may  be  said,  as  to  the 
present  professors  thereof^  having  the  legal  right  to  practise  in  the 
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city  of  London);^  and  undertaken  on  their  behalf,  that  there. was 
neyer  in«any  age,  less  grievance  6t  cause  of  complaint  upon  any 
nuch  account.  However,  that  distinction  between  the  vices  of 
persons,  and  of  arts  or  professions,  is  sp  clear  and  obvious,  that 
whosoever  transfers  those  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  must  needs 
appear  deficient  in  the  use  of  his  reason^  or  else  partial  and  inju- 
rious. 

As  to  the  art  itself,  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is,  as  all 
human  knowledge  in  other  kinds,  imperfect  and  defective ;  yet, 
that  it  should  be  an  imposture  (as  ignorance  in  conjunction  with 
confidence  may  surmise  or  charge  hpon  it)  the  world  doth  so  much 
abound  with  persons  learned  and  judicious,  and  (though  not  pro* 
fessed  physicians)  competent  to  judge  thereof,  as  to  render  it  su« 
perfluous  to  go  about  to  vindicate  it  from  such  an  imputation. 
Neither  is  the  imperfection  and  defect  of  knowledge  in  things  re« 
lating  to,  or  comprehended  in  the  art,  so  great,  as  to  render  it  an 
empty  or  mere  notional  speculation ;  but  though  4t,  as  all  other 
arts  and  sciences  (the  nlUthematicks  excepted)  .hath  too  much 
abounded  with  notions  and  speculations  wanting  foundation  in  na- 
ture and  experience;  yet  it  may  vie  with  any  other  for  number  of 
real  truths  and  discoveries,  sufficient  to  employ  and  take  up  the 
best  intellectual  abilities  and  studies  of  any  person  addicted  to  it, 
for  his  whole  life:  And  especially  in  (his  age,  after  great  improve- 
ment lately  made  therein,  by  many  happy  discoveries  in  nature,  of 
great  advantage  and  concern  thereto. 

According  to  the  grand  importance  of  this  art,  employed  in  the 
conservation  of  the  life  ^nd  health  of^  mankind,  it  .hath  been  the 
wisdom  of  princes  and  states  to  provide  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  professors  thereof,  by  liberal  maintenance,  privileges,  and  pow. 
ers,  honorary  and  advantageous,  for  the  exercise,  thereof,  whereby 
persons  of  eminent  learning,  education,  and  abilities  might  be  in- 
duced to  betake  themselves  to  an  art  standing  in  need  of  such  ac- 
complishments; without  which,  in  an  inferior  way  of  education^ 
persons  could  not  attain  to  any  such  improved  judgment,  as  is  re- 
quisite to  the  understanding  and  comprehension  of  the  vast  variety 
and  exquisite  subtilty  of  the  things  constituting  the  subject  of  that 
art,  or  relating  thereto.  >      . 

Accordingly,  it  hath  been  no  less  the  wisdom  of  the  princes  and 
parliaments  of  this  kingdom  to  provide  for  the  encouragement  and 
good  regulation  of  the  profession  of  physick  therein,  especially  in 
London;  insomuch  that,  by  law  and  custom,  it  hath  had  as  great 
advantages  in  the  kinds  beforomentioned,  with  us,  as  in  any  coun. 
try  in  the  world.  And,  therefore,  it  is  the  more  to  betaken  notice 
of,  that,  at  this^  time  it  should  be  reduced,  probably,  to  the  worst 
condition  that  it  is  in  any  where;  more  than  probably,  to  such  a 
condition  as  cuts  off  all  hopes  of  honourable  or  free  maintenance 
of  the  professors  thereof,  or  the  n\ost  part  of  them,  and  of  improve, 
ment  in  the  art  itself,  for  the  futi^re;  as  may  in  some  measure  ap- 
pear by  what  followeth. 

The  dividing  $ind  separating  of  that  part  of  the  art  of  physick| 
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which  coticerns  the  preparatioo  and  composition  of  medicaments, 
from  the  body  of  it,  so  as  to  put  the  practice  of  it  into  other  hands, 
was  never  heard  of  in  the  ages  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  other 
ancient  physicians;  and  hath  been  judged^  by  some  of  the  chief 
anthors  in  physick,  to  be  of  unhappy  consequence  to  it,  upon  seve- 
Tal  accounts*  Hence  many  physicians,  while  there  was  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  them  and  the  apothecaries  (these  keeping 
within  their  own  bounds)  thinking  it  became  them,  in  civil  respect, 
to  leave  all  to  these,  that  belonged  to  their  art;  and  so,  not  con- 
cerning themselves  to  be  judicious  and  versed  therein,  became 
strangers  to  the  materials  and  preparations  of  medicines ;  and,  by 
consequence,  lessi  able  to  prescribe  the  making  of  them,  to  the  best 
advantage.  And  this  the  apothecaries  have  not  been  wanting  to 
make  their  advantage  of,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  physicians; 
so  that  it  is  justly  to  be  accounted  an  error  and  neglect  in  such  phy- 
sicians ;  who,  if  they  had  given  their  minds  to  it,  might  have  been 
as  conversant  in,  and  as  well  acquainted  with  the  materials  of  re- 
medies, whether  vegetables,  animals,  or  minerals,  and  all  the  more 
considerable  ways  of  preparations  thereof,  as  many  other  physi- 
cians, or  any  apothecaries ;  by  frequent  viewing,  inspection,  and 
observation,  and  chiefly  by  experimenting  and  exercising  them-, 
selves  in  preparations  more  accurate,  and  of  greater  importance, 
cbymlcal,  or  other:  which  are  the  ways  that  enable  a  physician 
authentically  to  prescribe. 

And  yet.  notwithstanding  such  an  error,  and  neglect  <of  some 
physicians  occasioned  by  it,  the  distinct  practice  and  exertnse  of 
that  part  by  apothecaries,  as  it  hath  been  used  in  London,  had  its 
advantage;  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  ease  and  happiness  to 
the  practice  of  physick.  For  by  this  means  physicians  were  freed 
from  some  troublesome  and  inferior  employment ;  and  they  had 
the  advantage  of  giving  account,  and  making  appear,  upon  occa- 
sion, all  that  was  done  on  their  part,  by  their  prescriptions  extant 
in  writing,  in  case  of  any  ill  success,  which  might  happen  by  error 
npon  their  account,  or  suspicion  of  hurt  done  to  a  patient,  by  any 
thing  advised  by  them. 

But  these  are  really,  and  u^pn  the  whole  account,  advantages 
to  the  profession  ofphysick,  only  upon  this  supposition,  that  apo. 
thecaries  keep  within  the  limits  of  their  work  and  trade,  not  med- 
dling with  the  practice  of  physick  tliemselves  ;  the  prescriptions  of 
physicians  being  faithfully  and  fafely  Imlged  with  them,  to  the  use 
of  their  patients,  and  the  benefit  of  the  apothecaries  in  their  trade. 
Otherwise,  neither  the  advantages  before-mentioned,  lioT  any  other, 
can  ever  compensate  the  disadvantage  and  detriment,  not  only  to 
the  profession  and  professors  of  physick,  but  to  the  publick:  la 
consideration  whereof,  it  were  t6  be  accounted  a  small  inconveni- 
ence, for  physicians  to  put  themselves  to  the  drudgery  of  making 
all  the' medicaments  they  have  use  of  in  their  practice,  if  need  were ; 
and  to  depend  upon  their  own  single  reputation^  and  credit  with 
their  friends  and  patients,  for  their  vindication,  as  the  case  should  - 
require. 
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In  comparison  to  pliysicians,  it  maj  easily  be  made  out,  \%']iat 
adyantages  apothecaries,  taking  upon, them  to  practise,  may  have 
in  London,  upon  their  particular  communication  of  all  their  rem^. 
dies,  to  them,  to  get  the  whole,  or  so  much  of  the  practice  from 
the  physicians,  as  shall  not  leave  a  competency  for  them  to  subsist 
upon.  For  the  apothecaries  being  bred  up  all  the  time  of  their 
youth  as  apprentices  in  London,  while  physicians  are  studying  at 
the  Universities,  and  having  so  much  the  more  advantage  to  get  a 
Bamerous  acquaintance,  besides  that,  by  keeping  open  shops,  more 
general  notice  may  be  taken  of  them,  when  they  shall  be  able  ta 
pretend  to,  and  make  ostentation  of  bein^  masters  of,  or  knowing 
all  the  secrets  and  practice  of  all  the  physicians  in  London ;  it  is  ob. 
Tious,  how  much  this  must  take  with  the  vulgar,  and  with  all  such 
persons,  as,  being  not  bred  up  to  learning  themselves,  cannot  be 
sensible  of  the  advantage  of  a  generous  education  in  all  kinds  of 
learning,  for  improving  the  mind  and  understanding,  and  enabling 
of  it  to  exercise  such  a  piercing  judgment  and  large  comprehension 
of  so  subtile  and  numerous  natures  and  things,  as  the  knowledge 
whereof  is  requisite  to  the  art  of  physick.  And,  therefore,  though 
there  be  not  so  much  danger  of  such  ostentation  prevailing  among 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  persons  of  learning  and  parts  in  the  city ; 
yet  how  far  it  may,  amongst  others,  who  are  the  great  number  and 
bulk,  is  not  hard  to  conceiye  by  what  hath  been  experienced. 

For,  allowing  a  physician',  in  his  youth,  to  have  had  the  reason,, 
parts,  and  ordinary  capacity  of  another  of  his  age,  and  then  to 
haye  been  bred  up  in  learning  of  languages,  to  render  him  master 
of  the  knowledge  contained  in  books  written  in  those  languages; 
then  in  arts,  some  whereof  minister  advantages  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  ^nd  causes  of  things,  all  do  improve  the  mind  and 
understanding,  by  exercise  at  least,  to  discern  and  judge  of  things; 
then,  supposing  him  to  apply  his  stndy  to  natural  philosophy, 
fuch  as  is  more  real  and  solid  in  this  age,  by  many  happy  experi- 
mental discoveries  in  nature;  and,  lastly,  to  the  art  of  physick, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  body  of  man,  with  all  the  parts  of  it,  by 
anatomical  administrations,  experiments,  and  observations;  of  the 
actions  and  uses  of  the  same;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  obnox- 
ious, with  the  remedies  thereof:  and  admitting  a  physician  to  make 
it  his  continual  work  to  improve  in  the  knowledge  df  all  these 
(which  his  interest  must  incline  him  to  do)  by  the  study,  practice, 
and  e'xperience  of  twenty  years,  or  more:  Now,  supposing  all  this, 
in  the  common  reason  of  mankind,  he  must  have  a  soanifold  advan- 
tage to  the  understanding  of  the  nature,  cause,  ^d  cure  of  a  dis- 
ease, above  another  whose  education  hath  rendered  him  incapable 
of  any  of  the  accomplishments  beforementioned,  or  of  any  consi- 
derable share  thereof;  and  yet  n:any  times  it  is  found,  that  one 
that  is  Uiiterate,  and  can  speak  no  reason  of  any  thing,  bat  only 
Biake  ostentation,  with  a  few  canting  terms ;  ^  yea,  sometimes  a 
nurse,  or  such  kind  of  woman^  by  a  confidence  arising  out  of  ig- 
norance, shall  prrogate  more  knowledge  or  ability  to  themselves, 
and  shall  b^  better  thought  of^  among  the  unlearned  and  incom* 
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pctent  to  judge,  than  such  a  physician  as  hath  been  described  be« 
fore.  And  how  much  more  may  an  apothecary,  upon  the  preten- 
tions beforementioned,  carry  a  reputation,  with  such  people,  abo?e 
luch  a  physician  ? 

And,  if  the  art  of  physick,  or  one  half  of  it, '  were  the  know- 
ledge of  receipts  or  forms  of  medicines  to  cure  diseases,  apotheca- 
ries might  have  more  pretence  to.  vie  with  physicians;  but,  to  be 
sure,  that  is  the  least  part  of  it,  and  a  manifold  greater  propor- 
tion of  judgment  and  skill  is  requisite  to  discover  the  disease,  than 
to  apply  ttie  remedy  ;  and,  without  such  discoyery,  abundant  and 
frequent  mischief  may  be  done,  even  to  the  destruction  of  life,  by 
apply iiig  medicines  in  themselves  safe,  and,  according  to  the  tuI- 
gar  term,  wholesome;  and  not  only  so,  but  by  the  omission  of  the 
proper, remedies  in  their  seasons,  through  the  same  want  of  judg- 
ment; which  mischiefs,  by  omissions  as  well  as  otherwise,  who- 
ever pretendij  to  the  practice  of  physiek,  hath  to  answer  for.  In 
such  cases.  How  can  that  be  a  sutRcient  plea,  which  passeth  for 
current  generally.  That  nothing  was  done,  bat  onjy  some  cordial 
given,  or  what  was  very  safe?  though  at  best  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. Whereas,  in.  the  beginning  of  many  diseases,  while -the  op- 
portunities of  applying  the  great  remedies,  and  doing  to  the  pur- 
pose, are  either  only,  or  to  the  best  advantage  to  be  taken,  that 
doing  nothing  but,  &c.  is  the  undoing  of  the  patient,  if  loss  of  Ifle 
be  so  tO'be  accounted;  there  being  so  much  difficulty  and  danger, 
in  many  diseases  that  carry  the  least  appearance  of  either,  as  tore- 
quire  the  first  and  earliest  opportunities  for  a  physician  to  act  to- 
wards their  cure. 

This  communication  of  medicines  by  physicians  to  apothecaries^ 
whereby  they  cqme  to  be  so  great  masters  of  receipts, ,  is,  in  the 
plain  reason  and  nature  of  the  thing,  a  trust,  whereof  they  are 
free  to  make  the  adyantage  or  profit  that  belongs  to  their  trade, 
by  selling  such' medicines  at  valuable  rates,  according  to  their  cost, 
lincss,  or  elaborateness  in  their  preparation.  But  the  advantage  of 
directing  sLiid  prescribing  their  use,  in  all  cases,  belongs  to  the  phy- 
sician ;  and  the  hindering  him  herein,  to  the  impairing  of  his  prac- 
tice, is  a  breach  of  trust,  and  unworthy,  as  well  as  injurious  deal- 
ing by  him,  as  may  farther  appear  by  the  following  consideration. 

All  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  all  justice,  equity,  and  reason  of 
mankind,  do  allow  to  every  person  the  benefit  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  which,  if  it  be  of  that  nature,  that  the  bringing  of  it  into 
use  and  practice  doth  necessarily  import  the  discovery  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  our  laws,  j^atents  for  terms  of  years  are  granted.  But^ 
if  an  invention  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  may  be  concealed  in  the 
use  and  practice,  no  limitation,  for  private  advantage  or  profit 
thereby,  is  se.t  by  law ;  it  is  only  honesty,  ingenuity,  or  interest, 
t^at  can  restrain  from  making  unreasonable  or  unconscionable  ad- 
vantages in  such  case.  Now,  any  medicines  or  receipts  for  cure 
of  diseases,  invented  by  physicians,  or  coming  to' their  private 
knowledge  only ;  or  any  new  use  or  virtue  of  an  old  known  medi- 
cine, discovered  by  any  physician;  in  relation  to  those  physicianS| 
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hy  whom  they  hare  been  inYented,  or  discovered,  as  far  as  thejr 
are  of  any  consideration  or  value,  are  of  this  nature,  that  is,  invent 
tions,  that  may  be  kept  secret  by  them  ;  and  ivhereof  nothing  hin- 
ders them  from  making  the  adyantage ;  the  laws  of  the  land,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  allowing  and  authorising  physicians,  io 
practise  their  art  in  all  its  parts  and  members,  and  so,  by  conse« 
qaence,  to  make  any  medicines  themjielves.  The  case  being  thus^ 
How  unreasonable  and  unequal  is  it,  that,  wheti  a  physician  hath 
by  his  industry  found  out,  or  by  some  felicity  lighted  upon  adts« 
coTcry  that  hath  proved  remarkably  successful  in  some  particular 
disease  or  case^  upon  his  communication  of  it  to  an  apothecary,  he 
shall  have  only  an  inconsiderable  matter,  not  worth  the  owning 
many  times,  in  case  the  patient  come  or  send  to  him ;  or  at  most, 
an  ordinary  fee,  in  case  of  visiting  the  patient  ?  Whereas  the  apo^ 
thecary,  bemg  one  that  takes  upon  him  to  practise,  shall  not  only 
repeat  the  same  medicine,  many  times  over,  to  the  same  patient, 
but  also  give  it  to  any  other  patients,  whose  case  he  judges  to  be 
the  same,  or  of  affinity  tolt;  and  drive  a  trade  with  it  all  his  life, 
time ;  and  so  gain  (as  is  well  known,  and  hath  been,  npon  occa- 
sion j  by  some  confessed  or  boasted  of)  by  one  receipt,  an  hundred 
times  as  much  a^  the  physician's  reward,  or  fee,  for  prescribing  it ; 
so  that  he  osly  cures  the  patient  once  for  an  ordinary  fee  at  most, 
and  teaches  the  apothecary,  when  the  same  case  occurs,  to  do  it 
ever  after. 

The  consequence  of  this,  to  physicians,  must  be  the  impoverish- 
ment  of  many  ;  who,  in  regard  of  the  charges  of  their  education, 
and  the  use  and  consequence  of  their  profession,  deserve  to  get  as 
great  estates,  as  are  gotten  in  any  profession  or  way  of  trading, 
and  yet  shall  scarce  be  able  to  subsist,  though  as  learned  and  able 
in  their  profession,  as  their  predecessors,  who  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  got  great  estates,  when  the  apothecaries  kept  within  their  owa 
bounds,  or  inconsiderably  incroached  upon  the  physicians.  For 
now  a  physician  will  be  of  no  use,  only  amongst  great  person^  or. 
persons  of  learning  and  parts  to  value  him ;  whereas  others  that  are 
^f  ability  enough,  for  estates,  and  would  be  ready  to  eutertain  him, 
are  so  amused  by  apothecaries,  their  ostentations  and  pretensions 
before  mentioned,  their  canting  upon  the  common  notions,  and 
terms  of  humours,  fumes,  obstructions,  &c.  which  an  empty  illite^ 
rate  pretender,  having  confidence  enough,  may  so  manage,  as  to 
make  a  more  graceful  sound,  than  the  most  solid  and  able  physi* 
cian,  that  they  are  generally  entertained  in  the  beginning  of  sick- 
nesses, and  made  judges,  whether  or  no,  and  when  any,  and  what 
physician  shall  be  sent  for;  being  accounted  a  check  upon  the 
physician  by  such  a  sort  of  people;  who,  for  the  most  part,  is  not 
called,  till  the  other  is  willing  to  go  no  farther,  because  it  is  not 
bis  interest,  tbat  the  person  should  die  under  his  cure;  and  then  he 
says,  it  is  work  for  a  doctor;  who  shall  have  nothing  to  doamon^t 
these  people,  but  in  desperate  cases^  whereas,  as  hath  been  hinted 
already,  in  difficult  cases^  the  best  physician  may  stand  in  need  of 
^       rot.  vii.  .  fl  h 
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all  adfantaget)  especiallj  timely  opportunities^  to  appl^  proper  and 
effectual. remedies  for  cure. 

And|  where  the  apothecary  hath  the  nomioation  of  the  physician , 
it  is  easily  judged,  what  one  he  is  like  to  be;  that  is,  one  between 
whom  and  him  a  design  is  driren  of  mutual  furtherance,  or,  one 
that  he  knows  will  comply  with  him ;  that  is,  content  to  succeed 
him,  and  approre  of  what  he  hath  done  before';  or,  one  that  is  no- 
ted, in  general,  to  prescribe  most  for  the  apothecary's  profit* 
Upon  such  accounts,  some  physicians  are  cried  up,  and  others  de- 
cried, if  not  traduced,  of  no  less,  or  of  much  more,  and  longer  ap- 
proved ability,  worth,  and  honesty.  To  be  sure  no  physician  ta- 
ken notice  of,  to  have,  and  give  any  medicine  of  his  own  prepara- . 
tion,  shall  be  called  in,  if  the  apotheeary  can  hinder  it.  Persons 
may,  if  they  please,  be  undeceived  upon  this  account,  and  under- 
stand, how  little  reason  they  have,  and  how  little  it  may  be  their 
^terest  to  be  ruled  by  apothecaries,  in  their  choice  of  physicians. 

And,  if  patients  understood  their  ioterest,  they  would  take  no 
such  satisfaction,  as  they  seem  to  do,  in  the  visits  of  apothecaries; 
but,  rather  wish  them  in  their  shops,  to  make,  or  oversee  the  ma- 
king of  their  medicines,  prescribed  by  physicians,  which  are  left  to 
their  servants,  many  times  raw  and  slovenly  apprentices,  while  the 
masters  spend  their  time  abroad,  physician.like,  in  visiting. 

Another  consequence  must  be  utter  di*?couragement  to  study,  or 
endeavour  after,  or  to  make  use  of,  by  prescribing  to  apothecaries, 
any  more  etcellenf  or  effectual  medicaments;  since  the  advantage 
will  be  so  inconsiderable  to  the  physicians  themselves,  in  compari- 
son of  what  it  may  be  to  others,  who  have  so  little  right  thereto, 
and  deserve  so  little  from  them.  So  that  all  encouragement  to, 
and  hope  of  improvement  of  the  art  itself,  by  the  present  physici- 
ans is  cut  off;  and,  for  a  succession,  if  the  present  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  profession  continue,  How  can  it  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, or  supposed,  that  persons  of  considerable  learning,  parts, 
or  abilities,  will  ever  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  physick  ? 
And,  what  the  consequence  of  all  may  be  to  the  publick,  is  sub- 
mitted to  their  estimation,  who  are  most  competent  to  judge  of  the 
great  concerns  thereof. 

The  profession  of  physick  being  under  so  hard  a  condition,  and 
not  to  be  exercised  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  upon  the  disadTanta- 
ges  before  set  forth ;  the  remedies  of  the  same,  and  the  means  to  re- 
duce it  to  a  better  state,  mtist  needs  deserve  serious  consideration, 
being  of  importance,  not  only  to  the  physicians,  but  also  to  the 
pnblick  good  and  safety,  as  the  lives  and  healths  of  persons  are 
considerable  thereto.  These  may  be  several,  and  of  different 
kinds ;  some  relating  to  the  higher  powers,  as  provision  of  good 
laws,  in  this  behalf,  &c.  And,  indeed,  in  this  kingdom,  the  wis- 
dom of  princes  and  parliaments  hath  not  been  wanting,  in  provi. 
ding  for  the  regulation  of  the  profession ;  according  to  which,  no 
person,  not  legally  authorised,  can  practise  without  breaking  tha 
laws  in  that  behalf,  or  incurring  the  penalties  of  them ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  times  wherein  they  were  set|  were  very  high;  but  ia 
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tnese  times  they  ar6  easier  to  be  borne,  rendering  the  adrentarc  so 
much  less,  which  is  a  great  imboldening  of  persons,  having  no  le- 
gal right  to  practise,  to  run  the  hazard  of  those  penalties ;  besides, 
the  difficulty  of  discovery  and  proof,  the  tediousness  in  processes, 
and  prosecution  of  the  advantages  by  those  laws,  against  delin. 
quents,  not  without  uncertainty  in  the  issue,  as  in  other  cases  never 
so  just,  do  much  more  encourage  such  persons,  till  there  may  come 
a  time  and  opportunity  for  supplying  any  defects  in  the  laws  aU 
ready  made. 

But,  if  there  be  any  advantage  in  the  power  of  physicians  them^ 
•elves,  which  they  pay  lawfully,  honestlj^,  and  fairly  make  usq  of, 
to  put  themselves  into  a  better  condition  for  the  exercise  of  their 
profession,  it  may  be  of  good  consequence  to  consider  thereof;, 
since  all  law,  equity,  and  reason,  allows  them  as  well  as  others,  fis 
-was  touched  before,  to  make  advantage  of  their  own  inventions  ; 
and,  since  they  are  of  such  a  nature  ^s  they  may  keep  thera  secret 
to  themselves,  in  the  use  and  practice  of  them,  they  being  not 
bound  to  discover  them  to  apothecaries,  or  any  others,  but  free 
to  prepare  them  themselves,  as  hath  *  been  made  appear,  Whether 
may  not  this  course  set  upon,  though  attended  with  some  trouble 
and  inconvenience,  be  an  effectual  means,  ^t  least,  in  reasonable 
time,  very  considerably  to  advantage  and  better  the  condition  of 
physicians  in  their  practice  ? 

In  this  undertaking,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  any  physiciaa 
should  be  put  to  the  drudgery  or  trouble  of  making,  or  overseeing 
the  making  of  every  medicine,  that  he  may  h^vc  occasion  to  use; 
or,  to  have  a  magazine  furnished  with  all  common  things,  as  dis- 
tilled waters,  syrups,  conserves,  &c.  for  the  practice  of  physick 
may  easily,  by  able  and  judicious  physicians,  be  managed  with  the 
tenth  part  of  the  things  commonly  in  use,  and  the  remedies  reduced 
accordingly,  and  this  reduction  so  far  from  being  a  detriment,  that 
it  may  be  a  great  improvement  of  the  art. 

The  college  of  physicians  of  London,  in  compiling  their  dispen* 
iiatory,  foUowingthe  example  of  other  societies  of  physicians  abroad, 
have  set  down  the  ancient  forms  and  compositions  of  Galen,  and 
the  old  Greek  physicians,  of  Mesue  and  the  Arabians,  with  some 
other  of  later  authors  ;  in  consideration   of  the  reverence  due  to 
the  antiquity  of«orae,  with  the  approved  use  and  experience  of  all. 
And  it  may  vie  with  any  publick  dispensatories  in  foreign  parts,  as 
to  choice  and  usefulness  of  the  prescriptions  it  contains,  being  as 
little  redundant  in  superfluities,  and  deficient  in  necessaries,  as  they; 
but  it  was  never  intended,  or  pretended,  that  it  should. contain  all 
medicines  necessary  to  practice,    or  the  best  of  them;  and,  there- 
fore, the  invention  and  use  of  others  was  ever  allowed  to  able  phy- 
sicians^ considering  withal,  at  what  uncertainty  the  translators 
and  interpreters  of  tjipse  authors,  especially  of  the  Arabians,  are 
^  concerning  some  words,  and  the  ingredients  thereby  signified ;  and, 
at  what  di'^advantage  we  must  have,  and  use  the  medicaments  pro- 
duced in  their  countries,  upon  transportation  so  far,  or  production 
in  colder  climates ;   all  which  must  render  those  compositions  less 
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certain  and  efficacioai ;  wherefore  they  did  not  think  themselTes 
concerned  to  make  that  book  so  mttch  their  own,  as  that  there 
might  be  no  impertinencies,  irrational  prescriptions,  or,  perhaps, 
errors  therein ;  whetice  it  is  no  wonder,  that  sack  a  foal-mouflied 
impndent  scribbler  as  the  translator  of  it  (for  want  of  better  em- 
ployment to  reliete  him  in  his  necessitous  condition)  should  take 
occasion  to  make  such  work  as  he  hath  done  about  it ;  and  the 
more,  through  his  ignorance  and  confidence,  calumniating  falsly  in 
dirers  particulars. 

This  being  the  condition  of  that  book,  the  physicians  of  the  col- 
lege have  no  such  cause,  as  the  common  people  may  think,  to  envy 
^em  the  translation  of  it;  nor  have-they  any  such  treasure  of  it, 
as  they  may  suppose  themselyes;  nor  is  it  the  translating  of  all 
physick-books  extant  into  the  vulgar  language,  that  will  edify 
much,  or  enable  persons  of  *other  employments  to  be  their  owu 
physicians,  whatever  may  be  thought  otherwise ;  or  the  reading  of 
th^m  in  their  own  language  by  apothecaries,  who  have  Latin 
enough  so  to  do,  that  will  make  them  physicians,  since  there  are 
innumerable  particular  cases,  that  fall  out  every  day,  requiring  an- 
swerable remedies,  to  be  discovered  and  made  out  upon  an  habit, 
.  and  principles,  enabling  to  judge  and  discern,  not  to  be  found  in 
book-cases,  all  which  put  together  do  not  reach  or  comprise  them. 
And  the  Dispensatory  beforementioned,  or  any  other,  is  far  short 
of  prescribing  remedies  for  them  all.  And,  as  to  the  forms  or  re- 
ceipts of  which  it  is  made  up,  it  was  never  judged  otherwise  by 
able  physicians,  but  that  there  are  in  them  many  ingredients  im- 
pertinent, and  some  contrary  to  the  main  intentions  for  which 
they  are  in  use,  besides  irrational  proportions  and  quantities, 
though,  upon  the  whole,  they  have  been  successful ;  and,  that 
such  physicians  are  far  from  being  tied  to  them  in  their  practice, 
as  being  able  to  invent  better,  more  easy  to  be  prepared,  more 
grateful  and  convenient  for  use.  For  a  multitude  of  ingredients 
(wherein  many  of  those  ancient  receipts  are  luxuriant,  upon  a  de- 
irign  to  bring  in  every  good  thing  into  one  medicine)  is  so  far  from 
bettering  a  composition,  thai:  it  is  at  the  best^  and  for  the  most 
part,  an  alloy  to  it,  and  renders  it  less  effectual;  whereas  a  judi- 
cious choice  of  a  few  ingredients  is  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
virtue  and  use  of  it. 

•  Whoever,  with  judgment,  peruseth  the  I^ndon  Dispensatory, 
may  soon  estimate  to  what  an  epitome  it  may  be  re4uced,  how 
many  compositions  may  be  spared,  how  many  ingredients,  almost 
in  every  composition  ;,  and,  whoever,  with  the  like  judgment,  con- 
siders and  casts  up  the  main  intentions  and  indications  that  occur 
in  practice,  it  will  not  be  hard  for  him  to  state  the  remedies  ade- 
quate  and  proper  to  such  intentions  as  are  of  greatest  importance; 
and,  by  consequence,  to  be  stored  with  preparations  and  compo- 
sitions ready  made  of  the  choicest  materials,  to  the  best  advantage, 
for  use  and  practice,  more  grateful  and  effectual,  and  every  way 
more  considerable  than  the  shop-medicines;  as  plirges,  cordials, 
antidotes,  &c.  which,  by  judgment  and  chymical  art,   as  the  casa 
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may  fequire,  may  ba  so  prepared  as  to  last  long  without  impairing 
the  virtue  by  keeping,  and,  therefore,  to  be  always  ready;  to  be  of 
such  form  as  is  convenient  to  be  given,  ^either  alone,  or  with  some    , 
rehicle,  which  may  easily  be  had,    or  prepared  by  the  patient,  or 
any  about  him. 

And,  if  patients  knew  all,  they  would  hot  be  best  satisfied  in 
the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  the  medicines  administered,  andr 
the  most  frequent  plying  of  them  therewith ;  for  this  may  be,  as 
was  hinted  before,  of  design  in  some  physicians,  to  render  them^- 
selves  the  more  acceptable  to  apothecaries  in  general,  as  using  to 
prescribe  much  physick;  or,  upon  some  combination  between  the 
physician  and  apothecary  in  hope  of  some  answerable  return;  as,  ' 
on  the  contrary,  it  hath  been  the  complaint  of  the  apothecary 
sometimes,  that  the  physician,  of  ilUwill,  hath  prescribed  little,, 
and  chargeable  things ;  both  which  are  great  disadvantages  to  their 
bills ;  whereas,  when  they  are  made  up  of  numerous  particulars  of 
things  less  chargeable,  how  much  soever  is  gained  thereby,  they 
appear  more  reasonable  to  the  patients.  Now,  though,  in  some 
cases,  there  may  be  need  of  more  medicaments,  in  greater  variety, 
and  more  frequently  plied ;  yet,  in  most  other  cases,  a  rational 
arid  judicious  choice  of  one,  or  a  very  few  medicines,  may  signify 
much  more  to  the  good  of  the  patient,  than  a  luxuriant  variety. 

And  it  will  not  be  hard  for  a  physician,  making  tfse  only  of  a 
servant,  or  servants  fwho  shall  be  no  ways  capable  of  discovering 
his  secrets,  but  only  fit  to  kindle  fires,  tend  a  still  or  furnace,  beat 
at  a  mortar,  &c.)  to  oversee,  and,  with,his  own  hands,  prepare  and 
'  compound  what  is  necessary  for  himself  to  do ;  and,  by  this 
means,  though  he  be  in  full  practice,  at  the  expence  of  a  few  spare 
hours,  to  store  himself  sufficiently  for  all  his  occasions,  with  such 
great  remedies  and  secrets  of  importance;  and,  for  other  medicines 
of  less  value  and  consequence,  they  may  be  had  at  the  apothecaries, 
or  taught  the  patients,  or  those  about  them,  as  was  said  of  vehi- 
cles, without  any  considerable  prejudice  to  the  practice  of  physick. 
To  be  sure,  it  were  far  better  to  teach  patients  any  medicines, 
than  practising  apothecaries ;  for  those,  if  they  have  any  ingenu- 
ity, will  be  sensible  of  the  benefit,  and,  at  most,  -but  use  it  again 
for  themselves,  fome  friend,  or  the  poor  for  charity;  whereas 
these  will  not  only  use  it,  toties  quotieSj  to  the  same  patient,  but 
make  a  trade  of  it  to  all  others,  whom  they  have  to  do  with,  and 
judge  in  the  like  condition. 

Not  can  it  be  any  dishonour  to  a  physician  thus  to  employ  him- 
self between  whiles,  in  the  making  of  such  choice  and  important 
^medicines ;  as  it  is  upon  record,  and  clearly  appears,  that  Hippo- 
crates and  his  sons,  Galen,  and  otjier  ancient  physicians,  did  the 
like;  nor  is  there  the  least  appearance  that  they  had  any  apothe. 
caries,  or  ever  wrote  bills  to  any.  And,  to  be  sure,  in  our  times^ 
we  see,  how  worthy  ladies,  and  gentlewomen  of  quality,  do  em- 
ploy themselves  in  making  confections,  and  medicines  internal  and 
external;  and  it  is  known,  what  countesses  and  great  persons  of 
both  sexes  have  done  the  like,  whence  some  medicincf  hav«  their 
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names,  to  none  of  nrhich  it  was  ever  reputed  a  dishonour :  And 
how  then  can  it  be  to  physicians,  whose  employment,  in  this  kind, 
need  not  be  more  troublesome  or  laborious  ?  And,  in  respect  of 
the  near  relation  of  it  to  their  profession,  must  be  to  the  greater 
advantage,  and  more  general  concernment  of  the  life  and  health  of 
mankind. 

If  it  be  thought,  that  this  expedient,  of  physicians  making  their 
own  medicaments,  conies  now  too  late  for  the  securing  of  the  prac- 
ticc  of  physick  to  themselves ;  the  apothecaries  being  already  so 
stocked  with  innumerable  receipts  for  all  cases,  upon  the  commu. 
nication  of  the  practice  of  physicians  for  so  many  years,  or  some 
ages,  that  they  need  no  more :  It  is  to  be  considered  what  great  ya- 
riety  of  new  cases  do  daily  emerge,  what  diseases,  and  new  faces 
and  conditions  of  diseases,  every  year  almost  produceth,  not  to  be 
found  described  in  all  physick  books  extant;  for  which  they  may 
not  have  one  proper  receipt  in  all  their  store,  or,  if  there  be  any 
such,  it  may  be  long  enough  before  they  find  it  Nor  is  there  any 
other  way  but- by  principles  and  a  habit  of  judging  and  discerning 
in  a  physician  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  such  diseases  and  case^, 
their  nature,  causes,  and  cure;  so  that,  without  farther  communi. 
cation  to  apothecaries,  they  must  come  to  be  at  a  loss,  for  all  their 
great  stock  and  store  of  old  receipts. 

And  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  the  consequence  of  phy. 
sicians  exercising  themselves  in  the  preparation  of  medicines  will  be 
the  invention  of  such  as  shall  be  more  effectual,  pleasant,  and  con. 
Tenient  for  use  than  the  shop-mexliclnes,  and  shall,  among  those 
that  have  experienced  them,  beget  a  nauseating  of  and  aversion  to 
the  other,  and  beat  them  quite  out  of  use  or  esteem. 
^  And  considering  how  apothecaries  may  and  do  censure  the  whole 
practice  of  some  physicians,  and  of  those  in  the  fullest  employ- 
ment, to  be  upon  a  few  ordinary  or  inconsiderable  prescriptions; 
and  pretend  their  own  to  be  upon  rare  secrets  or  choice  prescrip- 
tions of  some  most  eminent  ancient  physicians,  and  such  as  have 
proved  most  successful :  It  is  high  time  for  physicians  to  go  out  of 
the  road,  and  do  something  extraordinary  to  secure  themselves  from 
such  imputation. 

If,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  great  variety  of  diseases  and 
cases,  it  be  questioned,  how  a  physician  will  be  able  to  apply 
proper  remedies,  out  of  a  few  choice  and  effectual  medicaments  of 
his  own  preparation?  It  is  answered,  by  composition,  and  by  ad. 
4ition  of  others,  in  some  cases,  though  of  less  importance  of  them- 
selves (easily  to  be  directed  to  apothecaries,  or  any  about  the 
patient,  if  the  physician  do  it  not  himself)  sufficient  variety  of 
medicaments,  accommodated  to  the  particular  diseases  and  cases, 
may  be  produced ;  sis  we  see  what,  infinite  variety  of  articulate 
sounds  are,  by  various  compounding  or  placing  the  twenty-four 
k'tters  of  the  alphabet.  And  to  be  sure  one  may  be  at  a  greatcv 
loss,  by  confusion  amongst  a  multitude  of  superfluous,  impertinent, 
luxuriant,  apd  inconsiderable  medicaments,  than  amongst  a  small 
number  of  choice  and  effectual  ones ;  yf\ih  which  a  ^mfUl  clQse^ 
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^rnlshed  may  afford  more  to  answer  all  latentiont,  than  mznj 
of  the  greatest  shops  of  apothecaries,  as  they  stand  now  furnished^ 
put  together;  and  may  better  inable  physicians  to  make  good  that 
distich, 

£t>  qnoniam  Tariant  Morbi,  Tsriabimus  Artes;  - 
MiJle  mftli  9peciea»  millc  salutU  erunt. 

Besides  the  securing  of  the  practice  of  physjck  to  physicians, 
and  the  preTenting  its  falling  into  other  hands,  which  is  a  mora 
necessary  advantage ;  there  is  another  of  happy  consequence  and 
more  honourable,  which,  by  this  course  of  physicians  making  their 
own  medicaments,  may  be  attained ;  that  is,  a  great  irnprovement 
in  the  art  itself,  hinted  before.     For  when  judicious  physicians 
come  to  be  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  materials  of  medi* 
cameots,  and  also  to  experiment  and  obserye  operations  and  pro- 
cesses upon  them ;  especially  the  more  accurate  and  artificial,  as 
in  chymical  preparations ;  they  will  discovei?  the  most  advantageous 
ways  of  preparation,  and  the  most  rational  proportions  in  order . 
to  compo^tion ;  and  come  to  contrive  and  invent  new  medica- 
ments,  exceeding  others  in  their  kinds,  and  improve,    beyond, 
what  they  can  imagine  of  themselves,  before  they  ^ave  entered  this  > 
way,  and  what  they  can  never  otherwise  attain ;  as  some  learned . 
^  and  ingenious  physicians  have  done.     Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that^ 
in  this  course,  some  empiricks  have  stumbled  upon  very  consider- 
able and  efiectual  medicaments,  wherewith,   in  some  particular 
cases,  they  have  outdone  learned  physicians ;  and,  by  the  advan- 
tage of  making  their  own  medicaments,  they  be^r  np,  and  will  > 
do,  till  they  be  outdone  in  the  same  kind  by  such  physicians. 

Nor  hath  a  physician  any  way  of  vying  upon  equal  terms,  with 
an  empit  ick,  but  by  giving  his  own  medicines,  as  well  as  he;  andf 
by  concealment,  sccucing  them  from  censure  or  undervaluing,  as 
the  other  doth  ;  and  much  less  can  he  vie  with  a  practising  apo- 
thecary, when  called  in  to  a  case,  after  he  hath  undertaken  and 
administered  according  to  his  skill ;  for,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  his 
interest  that  a  physician  should  have  better  success  than  himself ; 
and,  therefore,  how  fattjbfully  and  accurately  the  physician's  pre-  • 
scriptions  will  be  prepared,  may  be  a  doubt :  But,  to  be  sure, 
nothing  i«  mare  obvious,  than  for  the  apothecary  to  undervalue 
them,  and  to  say,  that  the  same,  as  good,  or  better  have  beea 
given  already ;  which  suggestions,  how  false  soever,  cannot  but  . 
rai^e  a  diffidence  or  prejudice  in  the  patient  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  success. 

There  is  one  farther  advantage  of  great  importance,  by  the  phyi» 
nician's  giving  his  own  preparations  ;  that  is,  the- certainty  he  shall 
be  at  in  all  his  medicaments,  as  to  their  efficacy,  strength,  and  • 
operation ;  much  beyond  what  can  be  in  the  way  of  writing  bills 
ta  apothecaries*  It  is  sufficiently  known,  and  most  frequently 
e^iperienced,  that^  let  a  physician  write  the  same  bill  to  several 
shops,  the  medicine  shall  be  very  different  in  the  sensible  qualities, 
aceiLti  t4sl%  fioloHC^  strength,  pleasantness^  &c.  according  to  the. 
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goodness  of  the  ingredientsy  or  the  cleanly  and  acenraie  making; 
which  maj  cause  great  difference,  and  in  reason  cannot  but  some 
in  the  operation,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  physician  must  an- 
swer for  all,  and  all  reflects  upon  him;  whereas  a  physician, 
using  always  the  same  preparation  or  composition,  will  be '  at  a 
certainty  of  the  effect,  on  the  part  of  the  medicine ;  and  any  dif. 
ferfence  must  be,  in  the  disposition  of  the  body  on  which  it  operat^. 
'  But  how  can  it  be  honourable  for  a  physician  to  sell  medica- 
ments, may  be  a  question  ;  to  which  may  be  answered|  that  for  a 
physician  to  drive  such  a  trade  for  its  own  sake,  or  merely  for 
profit  that  might  accrue  to  him  thereby,  could  not  be  of  credit; 
but  in  order  to  so  necessary  an  end,' as  the  securing  of  his  practice, 
and  the  benefit  of  his  own  industry  to  himself ;  and  to  so  good  an 
end  as  the  improvement  of  his  art  to  the  benefit  of  others,  it  can 
be  no  more  dishonourable  to  him  to  sell  physick,  than  to  persons 
of  honour  and  great  estates  to  sell  their  corn,  cattle,  wool ;  or 
fbreign  princes  their  wines.  But  another  question  may  hereupon 
arise,  hOw  it  may  appear  to  satisfaction,  that  he  deals  reasonably 
and  honestly  in  the  prices  and  rates  of  his  medicines  ?  It  may  be 
^inswered,  that  in  the  ordinary  dealing  of  apothecaries  wkh  their 
customers  (whom  they  call  their  patients,  but  very  improperly, 
except  when  they  take  upon  them  to  be  their  physicians)  by  their 
ImIIs  and  the  names  of  the  particulars  therein,  it  doth  not  at  all 
appear,  how  reasonable  their  rates  are ;  all  the  satisfaction  is  in 
the  good  opinion  of  their  honesty,  and  in  their  assertions  and  pro-' 
testations  concerning  the  reasonableness  of  their  prices  ;  which  in^ 
deed  are  arbitrary,  and  can  hardly  be .  other,  because  of  the  end-i 
less  Tariety  of  medicines  preseribed,  not  being  of  the  cognisance 
of  others  (except  physicians  and  apothecaries,  upon  perusal  of  the 
receipts)  as  are  the  wares  and  commodities  wherein  other  trades*, 
men  deal*  And,  if  physicians  haxe  the  happiness  to  be  thought 
honest  men,  amongst  their  friends  and  patients,  they  may  give 
them  ad  good  satisfaction  concerning  their  usage  qt  them  in  this 
kind. 

To  be  sure,  the  apothecaries,  upon  this  account,  that  the  me- 
dicines prepared  and  vended  by  them  are  not  of  the  cognisance  of 
the  patients,  or,  however,  are  concealed  from  them,  may  miko 
several  advantages  to  themselves,  not  only  of  unreasonable  profit, 
to  the  burdening  of  the  patient,  but  also  of  undue  reputation 
among  the  injudicious,  to  the  injury  of  the  physician;  That  they 
may  set  unreasonable  rates  on  their  medicines  is  obvious  to  con- 
ceive, and  that  they  have  done  so  is  not  unknown ;  upon  disco- 
very whereof,  they  justify  all  by  alledging  their  ex  pence  of  time 
and  attendance ;  and  this  clearly  infers,  that  they  in  effect,  by 
such  means,  arbitrarily  set  an  unreasonable  value  upon  their  time 
and  attendance,  and  such  as  may  amount  to  more  than  the  physi- 
cian's fees  come  to,  all  put  together,  when  he  hath  been  enter- 
tuned  and  daily  attended^  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease  to  the 
end :  and  if,  when,  by  occasion  of  complaints  of  patients  to  phy.; 
^icians,  notice  hath  been  t^ken  of  such  prices  set  upon  spme  med^<% 
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cines  prescribed  by  them,  requiring  no  great  time  or  trouble  to 
prepare,  as  may  make  the  apothecary  a  gainer  at  the  rate  of  ninety 
in  the  hundred  ;  with  as  good  reason,  when  they  are  sole  physU 
clans,  may  they  set  yet  higher  prices  on  their  medicines,  in  consi- 
deration of  their  adjice  into  the  bargain,  if  they  be  not  allowed 
distinctly  for  it.  Whence  it  is  the  less  wonder  how  so  many  young 
apothecaries,  as  set  up  a-ncw,  and  open  shops  in  every  corner 
almost  of  the  city,  should  subsist ;  for  it  requires  no  great  sum  to 
purchase  fine  painted  and  gilded  pots,  boxes,  arid  glasses,  and  a 
little  stock  is  improveable  to  a  manifold  proportion  of  what  jt  is 
capable  of  in  other  trades :  And  it  is  as  little  wonder,  if  many 
apothecaries  in  any  considerable  time  grow  rich,  and  greater 
estates  be  gotten  among  them,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  than 
among  physicians,  upon  such  advantages  beyond  them,  and  in. 
croachments  upon  their  rights,  contrary  to  what  was  ever  known 
of  old.     ^ 

And  they  may  take  upon  them  to  censure,  or  pretend  against 
the  prescriptions  of  physicians  (as.it  is  easy  to  carp,  or  find  fault 
-with  what  is  most  perfect  or  innocent,  and  most  obvious,  out  of 
ignorance  or  self-conceit  so  to  do)  and  by  this  means  puzzle  and 
dissatisfy  the  'injudicious,  while  no  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the 
physician  to  give  satisfaction,  or  vindicate  himself {  and,  by 
raising  prejudice,  hinder  the  good  effect  of  the  medicine,  or  di- 
vert the  patient  from  the  use  of  it. 

And  they  may  (and  whether  they  have  done  so  is  not  unknown*) 
TEry  from  the  prescription  of  the  physician,  to  impose  upon  him  ; 
and  so,  if  the  medicine  has  a  good  success,  they  can  tell  the  pa- 
tient, that  it  was  not  as  the  physician  prescribed  it,  but  as  they 
have, altered  it  for  the  better,  knowing  his  constitution,  &c.  or,  in 
plain  English,  none  of  his,  but  theirs  :  If  it  prove  not  successful, 
they  can  be  silent,  and  by  this  means  arrogate  to  themselves  all 
good  successes,  and  leave  the  other  to  rest  upon  the  physician ; 
i¥<hich  latter,  by  such  a  practice,  they  may  be  the  authors  of;  so 
that,  at  this  rate,  all  the  reputation  and  success  of  the  physician 
may  be  in  their  power,  and  at  their  mercy.  Such  most  injurious 
and  intolerable  abuses  there  is  reason  to  expect  from  practising 
apothecaries,  who  are  emulators  of  physicians,  and,  indeed,  no 
better  than  enemies  unto,  and  a  party  against  them  ;  as  some  suf- 
ficiently discovered  themselves  in  publick,  when  time  served,  by 
their  vilifying  and  disparaging  the  physicians  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  how  much  it  concerns  physicians, 
and  what  reason  they  have  to  take  any  course,  rather  than  so  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  them,  let  the  world  judge. 

They,  that  can  vary  from  the  physician's  prescription  upon  such 
an  account,  may  with  leys  dishonesty  do  it  for  saving,  by  leaving 
out,  in  whole  or  in  part,  some  chargeable  ingredients,  which,  in 
many  compositions,  cannot  be  missed  to  sense,  though  in  reason 
they  cannot  be  abated ;  pretending^  if  it  be  discovered,  that  the 
medicines  may  be  more  proper  for  the  patient  without  them.  And, 
as  to  the  goodness  of  their  drugs,  on  which  the  due  estimation  of 
their  rates  depends^  and  which  doth  no  more  appeiir  to  others^ 
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tlmn  the  unreasonableness  ot  the  rates,  they  may,  whether  ih^j 
^4o,  or  not,  put  off  such  as  are'  defectiYe,  decayed,  impure,  &c. 
ayd,  in  such  respect,  of  little  value.  For,  as  hath  been  said,  all 
failure  of  success,  or  ill  success,  is  imputed  to  the  physician ; 
nr hence  it  clearly  may  be  inferred,  how  much  better  satisfaction, 
and  security  against  defcctiyeness  in  medicaments,  there  may  be  ia 
dealing  with  the  physician,  than  the  apothecary ;  since  the  perfec 
tion  of  any  medicine  is  of  such  concerument  to  the  success,  which 
is  the  great  interest  of  'the  physician  (and  the  more,  while  he  acts 
alone)  unless  he  bit  supposed  so  wicked,  as  to  be  corrupted  to  do 
mischief  to  the  patient;  and,  in  such  case,  the  apothecary,  being- 
corrupted,  not  only  when  he  practiscth  himself,  but  when  cm* 
ployed  under  a  physician,  by  adding  to,  or  altering  what  is  pre-- 
scribed,  or  giving  one  thing  for  another,  may  easily  do  the  like 
mischief,  undiscovered,  with  the  great  advantage  of  imputation  to, 
or  reflexion  upon  the  physician. 

For  it  often  falls  out  in  practice,  that  medicaments,  in  them.^ 
seWes  safe  and  gentle,  have  rough  and  violent  operations  upon  the 
body,  meeting  with  some  cause  thereof  within ;  and  much  more 
may  stronger  and  churlish  physick  have  the  like,  which  a  physician 
may  sometimes  be  necessitated  to  prescribe,  except  he  will  merely 
tritle  with  the  patient,  *and  let  him  die.  Now  a  little  alteration  of 
such  a  medicine  by  the  apothecary  may  be  the  death  of  a  patient; 
wherein  he  cannot  be  detected,  and,  therefore,  it  must  rest  upon - 
the  physiciau. 

For  avoiding  suspicion,  where  the  physician  may  gain  by  the' 
•death  of  a  patient,  as  of  a  parent,  wife,  or  relation,  to  whom  he 
may  be  heir,  or  any  other,  by  whose  death  some  apparent  advan- 
tage may  accrue  to  him  ;  it  hath  been  the  prudence  of  physicians 
to  decline  acting  alone,  though  no  jealousy  or  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  hath  given  occasion  thereof ;  and.  by  this  course,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  4)hysicians  to  secure  themselves  from  the  suspi. 
cion,  and  of  patients,  from  the  practice  of  any  such  wicked  desiga 
against  them,  whereby  those  may  be  come,  accessary  to  their  death*  > 
In  other  cases,  upon  consideration  it  may  dearly  appear,  how- 
much  more  the  life  and  recovery  of  a  patient  is  the  interest  of  a 
physician,  than  of  an  apothecary,  who  only  prepares,  the  physick 
for  the  patient,  by  the  physician's  prescription.  The  apoth«carj 
may  lose  a  customer  and  friend,  by  whom,  in  time  to  come,  he  might 
have  made  good  adva:itage  ;  the  physician  answerably  may  lose  a 
patient  and  friend,  who,  in  reason,  might  have  been  at  least  as  be- 
peficial  ito  him.  But  this  may  be  the  least  part  of  his  loss,  for,  be- 
sides this  consideration,  upon  the  death  of  a  person,  especially  of 
note,  esteem,  or  interest  in  the  world,  all  near  relations,  friends, 
and  dependants  take  notice  of,  or  are  inquisitive  after  the  physi« 
cian,  and  (though  he  be  of  eminent  general  repute,  yet  except  he 
have  the  happiness  to  be  well  thought  of  among  them,  or  the  adi^ 
Tantage  to  give  them  a  satisfactory  account)  are  ready  to  suspect 
some  want  of  ability  or  judgment  in  him,  to  discern  the  disease, 
Dr  apply  proper  remedies,  or  some  want  of  care|  consideration^ 
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or  diligence  requisite  to  the  case ;  and  thereupon  to  censure  eithar 
the  doing,  or  the  omission  of  something,  as  dangerous  or  fataL. 
Hereupon  they  have  an  aversion  unto,  or  prejudice  against  that 
phj'.sician,  for  the  future,  so  as  to  be  inclined  to  make  use  of  any 
other,  rather  than  of  him  ;  which  consequence,  upon  the  death  of 
a  piticnt,  may  much  more  impair  the  physician's  practice,  than  all 
he  can  be  supposed  to  Jose,  by  such  a  particular  patient.  Now 
there  is  no  such  consideration  or  suspicion,  cpncerning  the  apothe- 
cary (except  any  thing  notorious  be  discovered  against  the  goodo 
ness  of  his  medicines)  ;  whence  it  is  seen  amongst  passionately  af« 
fectionale  persons,  upon  the  loss  of  children,  near  relations,  or 
dear  friends,  that  they  are. a  verse  to  the  sight  of  the  physician  that 
took  care  of  them,  though  there  hath  not  been  the  least  ground  or 
cause  in  reason  so  to  be ;  and  yet  the  apothecary  is  in  as  good  e8«> 
teem  with  them  as  ever*  Hence,  it  is  rational  to  infer,  that  who^ 
ever  engageth  a  physician  in  an  action,  so  much  against  bis  inter^ 
est,  as  the  being  instrumental  to  procure  the  death  of  any 
person,  must  bid  very  high  for  it;  and  since  his  opportunity  is 
only  while  persons  are  sick  or  taking  physick ;  and,  since  it  is  so 
feasible,  towards  persons  in  sickness  oi;  health,  by  the  ways  and 
artifices  of  poison  to  dispatch  them,  wherein  others  arc  more 
versed  than  the  physicians  of  England  were  ever  known  to  be,  and 
%vhich  are  usually  managed  and  dispensed  in  diet,  towards  which^ 
a  cook,  butler,  other  servants,  or  any  that  may  be  frequentlj 
about  the  person,  have  more  opportunity  than  a  physician,  and, 
in  reason,  may  be  corrupted  at  easier  rates,  it  may  be  presumed, 
a  physician  will  not  be  made  use  of  to  such  a  purpose;  according 
as  there  is  little  extant  in  history,  and  little  reported  of  physicians, 
employed  in  such  work,  which  others  may  so  easily  do,  and  hav^ 
so  frequently  done. 

As  to  the  rates  of  medicines,  if  the  physicians  did  to  all  patients^ 
that  do  not  undervalue  them  in  their  fees,  (though  giving  but  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  and  accusiumed  rate,  time  out  of  mind  in  Eng« 
land)  give  all  the  medicines  of  their  own  preparation  thej  should 
need  to  :ise ;  the  condition  of  the  profession  must  be  better,  than 
by  communicating  to  apothecaries,  to  give  them  such  advantages 
against  themselves  as  have  been  set  forth.  Whence  it  is  dear  to 
infer,  at  how  much  cheaper  rates,  a  physician  ma}^ afford  medica^ 
ifients,  than  an  apothecary  ;  and,  therefore,  in  all  reason,  suppo^ 
sing  them  to  be  men  of  honesty,  or  uiiderstanding  their  own  iuf 
terest,  they  will  do  so.  And,  no  doubt,  the  event  will  shew  it, 
upon  dealing  with  physicians,  that  take  this  course,  when  the  dif- 
ference shall  appear,  by  comparing  the  charges,,  upon  entertain* 
|ng  such  a  physician  alone,  with  what  hath  been  usual,  upon  mak-. 
ing  use  of  a  physician  and  apothecary  both  together,  in  like  cases  ; 
or  upon  making  use  of  an  apothecary  alone,  whereby,  many  can* 
not  but  think,  that  great  matters  must  be  saved  ;  whereas,  if  tho 
medicines  brought  in  by  him  amount  to  ten  shillings,  he  may  get 
little  short  of  a  physician^s  fee ;  but  how  much  they  multiply,  and 
ply  the  patient  with  medicines^  in  such  cases^  is  ordinarily  seen^ 
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ftnd  a  pbysician,  that  hath  no  end  In  favoar  of  the  apothecaiy, 
may  do  the  work  with  that  which  amounts  to  far  the  least  part  of 
what  is  usaally  obtruded  in  such  cases ;  and,  though  he  receive 
some  fees,  jct  may  be  less  chargeable  to  the  patient,  than  any 
apothecary  entertained,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory  to  all  such  as 
allow  more  ability  to  a  physician,  in  his  profession,  than  to  an 
apothecary. 

It  may  t>e  an  objection  against  the  course  of  physicians  prepar- 
ing  medicines  for  their  o%vn  peculiar  use,  that  it  will  cut  off  all 
free  communication  between  physicians,  and  render  consultations 
insignificant.  To  this,  may  be  answered,  that  those  physicians 
engaged  in  this  work,  between  whom  there  was  a  good -under- 
standing and  a  free  communication  formerly,  may  as  freely  com- 
municate upon  their  peculiar  preparations ;  or,  at  least  such  ac- 
tount  of  them  may  be  given,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  judgment,, 
whether  they  be  proper  in  the  particular  case  before  them,  or  not. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  all  the  considerable  physicians 
should  engage  in  this  course,  some  being  in  full  practice,  in  com- 
bination or  conjunction  with  apothecaries,  from  whom  it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  they  should  trouble  themselves  about  preparing  me- 
dicines; and  some  depending  upon  apothecaries,  to  bring  thehi 
into  notice  and  acquaintance;  who  must  therefore  comply  with 
them  not  only  in  writing  bills  to  their  best  advantage,  but  also,  as 
occasion  serves,  enter  on  their  leavings  of  practice,  and  perhaps 
consult  with  them.  In  such  cases,  indeed,  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect,  that  any  physician  should  communicate  a  peculiar  prepa. 
ration  of  his  own  to  another,  that  can  make  no  use  of  it  but  by 
divnlging  it  to  an  apothecary.  But,  as  to  consultation,  it  may  be 
said,  that  any  such  physicians,  meeting,  may  proceed  upon  the 
shop  medicines  to  as  good  advantage,  as  formerly  ;  neither  is  any 
physician,  that  prepares  his  own  medicines,  the  less  able,  to  be 
sure,  to  write  bills  to  apothecaries,  but  rather  the  more,  in  that 
respect,  as  far  as  he  is  free  thereto. 

There  remains  one  grand  objection,  that  this  course  of  physi- 
cians making  their  own  medicines  must  ruin  the  apothecaries,  who 
are  numerous,  and  a  company  of  the  city  of  London,  incorporated 
by  charter:  To  this  it  maybe  answered,  that  the  apothecaries 
are  become  so  numerous  in  the  city  of  London,  very  probably, 
tpon  encouragement,  by  the  advantages  taken  against  phy- 
sicians, to  practise  themselves ;  and  against  patients  or  customers 
io^set  as  high  prices  as  they  please.  And  it  is  easily  granted,  that, 
without  such  courses,  a  great  part  of  them  cannot  subsist.  Whereas 
it  may  be  said  of  all  the  physicians  in  London,  having  any  legal 
tight  to  practise,  that  they  might  live  well  on  their  practice,  in 
the  old  course  of  writing  bills  to  apothecaries,  were  it  not  for  the 
practising  apothecaries,  and  other  empiricks.  However,  the  nu- 
merousncss  of  apothecaries  doth  not  justify  illegal  and  injurious 
advantages  taken  against  physicians,  no  more  than  the  numerous-^ 
ness  of  necessitous  persons  doth  their  indirect  and  unwarrantable 
courses  of  livings  during  which,  the  present  coarse  of  wnting  alt 
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in  bills  to  apothecaries  must  rain  the  physicians,  whose  educatlda 
doth  cost  a  good  estate  or  stock,  and  a  great  part  o^/  the  time  of 
their  lives,  before  they  can  arrive  to  get  any  thing ;  and  who  ia 
London  are  a  society  incorporated  by  charter,  hating  that  charter 
and  other  privileges  established  by. acts  of  parliament,  as  the  au- 
thority or  privilege  of  them  and  others,  to  practise  elsewhere,  de- 
pends upon  the  charters  and  privileges  of  the  universities,  nvhich 
are  also  established  by  acts  of  parliament ;  so  that,  for  a  legal  es.^ 
tablishment,  the  apothecaries  can  no  ways  vie  with  the  physiciansy 
And  as  to  the  mccits  of  the  cause,  and  equity,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  the  physicians  did  part  with,  and  freely  allow  one  part  of 
their  professioq,  to  be  exercised  by  others,  yet  never  quitted  the 
right  of  exercising  that  also  themselves  ;  whence,  as  elsewhere,)  so 
in  England,  it  hath  been  always  free  (and  the  law  expresly  allows 
it,  and  there  is  an  express  reserve  in  the  apothecaries  charter  to 
that  effect)  for  physicians*  to  exercise  their  art  in,  all  its  parts. 
That,  upon  this,  advantage  is  taken  by  apothecaries  to  invade  the 
whole,  by  giving  advice,  as  well  as  making  and  selling  medicines ; 
and  so  by  consequence,  if  the  physichins  should  not  resume  the 
other,  they  themselves  must  be  ruined,  upon  the  abuses  and  ad- 
vantages taken  against  them  before  set  forth ;  and.it  will  soon  ap- 
pear, whether  it  be  not  more  equal,  that  the  physicians  should  pre^ 
serve  themselves  by  recovery  of  their  own,  than  the  others  by  in- 
vading theirs,  and  getting  all  from  them;  to  which  the  former  have 
all  the  right,  and  the  latjter  none  at  all. 

But,  supposing  such  a  course  universally  taken  up,  of  physiciai^ 
making  their  own  medicines  of  importance,  for  their  use  in  pracx 
tice,  a  ruining  of  apothecaries  would  not  necessarily  follow  ;  they 
would  yet  practise  upon  the  meaner  sort,  and  perhaps  many  others,, 
whom,  for  want  of  judgment,  they  would,  by  their  canting  and 
ostentation,  and  by  raising  prejudice  against  physicians,  draw  into 
a  better  opinion  of  themselves ;  besides  the  trade  of  their  shops^ 
But,  because  such  practice  of  theirs  must  be  gained  by  false  sug- 
gestions, upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  people,  and  is 
illegal,  and  may  do  more  mischief  than  good  in  the  kingdom,  this 
answer  is  not  to  be  ^accounted  satisfactory ;  thjcrefore,  it  is  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  that  though  the  making  of  all  medicines  for  his 
own  use  in  his  practice  do  of  right  belong  to  a  physician  ;  yet  no 
such  thing  hath  been  here  absolutely  propounded  or  intended; 
but  only,  of  some  choice  ones  of  great  importance  and  efficacy, 
and  sq  many  as  may  secure  the  practice  of  physick  to  the  physi«t 
cians,  which  may  be  far  the  least  part  of  what  there  will  be  occa- 
sion to  use  in  the  whole  practice  of  a  physician.  And  so  (besides 
the  sale  of  shop-'medicine^s,  not  only  by  retail,  but  wholesale, 
ivhereby,  it  is  known  many  have  gotten  great  estates,  without  di&. 
pensing  physicians  bills)  all  other  medicines  directed  by  physicians 
may  be  had  of  apothecaries ;  who,  according  as  they  approve  them- 
selves fair  and  faithful  to  physicians,  will  have  the  more  further- 
ance in  this  kind  from  them.  For  what  was  said  before,  of  teach- 
ing medicines  and  vehicles  to  patients^  was  intended  to  shew,  how 
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A  plbysician,  if  lie  Were  |^ut  to  it,  migfit  go  through  in  a  <^are  with- 
out  an  apothecary,  notwithstanding  which,  it  is  free  for  him  to 
prescribe  all  such  medicines  to  any  apothecary  that  he  is  satisfied 
in.  And  it  is  far  from  the  intention  hereof  to  brand  all  apothe- 
caries, many  of  whom  are  allowed  to  be  honest  and  conscientioos, 
as  well  as  eminently  able  and  skilful  in  their  profession,  and  such 
lU  may  be  trusted  by  physicians;  any  of  whom,  as  they  appear  to 
be  such,  for  all  that  hath  been  said,  may  have  as  much  to  do  in 
their  own  proper  work  and  trade,  as  formerly,  or  within  a  small 
proportion,  while  physicians  engage  no  farther,  in  giving  any 
thing  of  their  own-preparation,  than  the  practice  of  apothecaries 
bath  necessitated  them  unto.  And  even,  as  to  those  medicaments 
ta  be  prepared  by  physicians,  they  also  may  be  lodged  with  such 
apothecaries,  to  be  used  by  the  physician'?  prescription,  or  allow- 
^ce,  and  not  otherwise  (for  preventing  misapplication  by  such  as 
are  ignorant  of  them,  and  ill  success,  or  failure  of  success  there- 
irpon,  to  the  detriment  of  the  patients,  and  undue  defamation  of 
the  medicines)  and  Tended  at  such  rates,  as  may  make  him  a  saver 
(which  onght  to  satisfy  him,  since  concealment  is  his  design)  and 
tiie  apothecary  a  reasonable  gainer,  and  yet  not  be  burthensome' 
to  the  patient.  By  which  means,  when  there  is  a  good  understanding 
between  the  physician  and  the  apothecary,  and  no  cause  or  provo- 
cation given,  there  need  be  no  notice  taken  to  the  patient  of  any 
ruch  medicine  of  the  physician's  preparation  administered,  but  all 
things  may  be  supposed  prepared  by  the  apothecary.  And  this 
transaction,  betweeik  such  physicians  and  dpothecarics  as  shall  agree 
npon  it,  will  bring  this  whole  aD'air  into  as  good  a  condition  for  the 
benefit  of  the  latter,  as  to  their  own  work  and  trade,  as  ever  it 
Vas  heretofore,  when  they  kept  within  their  own  bounds,  and  as 
of  right  it  ought  to  be :  And,  therefore,  should  seem  very  desir- 
able, and  readily  to  be  embraced  by  them,  for  avoiding  greater 
inconveniencies  and  disadvantages,  which  by  transcending  their 
bounds,  and  undertaking  above  their  capacities,  white  they  inju- 
riously invade  the  rights  of  the  physicians,  they  may  most  justly 
bring  upon  themselves. 


A     POSTSCRIPT. 

This  discourse  was  written  above  five  years  since,  not  in  any 
Aaste  to  be  made  publick,  but  to  give  vent  to,  and  discharge  the 
mind  of  the  author  of  some  working  thoughts,  wherewith  it  was 
frequently  occupied,  by  occasion  of  what  he  had  long  observed, 
and  could  not  but  take  notice  of,  tending  to  the  ruin  of  the  pro- 
fession of  physick,  by  the  practice  and  designs  of  the  apothecaries, 
if  they  should  hold  on  the  course  they  have  used  these  many  years, 
tfnd  nothing  should  be  done  to  undeceive  the  world  concerning 
them  and  their  actings,  to  the  disadvantage  of  physicians.  It  was' 
fTome  satisfaction  of  mind,  to  make  out,  in  any  rationkl  deduction 
A'txd  coherence  of  things,  vrhat  had  so  ihuch  exercised  a^hd  takeii  ttp 
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^18  thoughts,  though  it  were  but  to  ]ic  by 9  or  be  comninfiicated  to 
private  friends  at  most :.  And,  there  being  at  first  little  thouglit  or 
inclination  to  publish  what  was  so  conceivod  in  writing,  the  plague 
and  the  fire  did  successively  for  a  long  time  after  divert  from  any 
such  thoughts.  If  an  account  be  demanded,  why  this  discourse 
comes  forth  in  publick  at  this  time  ?  There  shall  no  necessity  of  it 
be  pleaded,  as  the  manner  is  with  some  authors,  to  make  the  world 
believe  them,  upon  some  account  or  other,  necessitated  to  publish 
their  works  :  Neither  shall  importunity  of  friends  be  insisted  uponrj 
though  something  in  that  kind  ihight  be  al (edged.  And,  if  tho 
author  may  be  believed,  it  was  no  design  of  private  advantage  hf 
gaining  profit  or  credit,  that  induced  him  to  the  publishing  hereof* 
They  have  been  far  different  ways,  and  especially  compliance  with 
apothecaries,  that  have  been  in  use  hitherto,  to  improve  a  physi- 
cian's practice :  And  therefore  this,  in  reason,  may  be  a  coursa 
to  ruin  it ;  except  he  be  one  that  hath  the  advantage  of  some  re« 
putation  for  approved  ability  and  honesty,  attended  with  soma 
considerable  success.  All  timt  the  author  alledgeth,  for  this  pub- 
lication,  is,  that  the  causes  exciting  and  provoking  him  to  exer- 
cise his  thoughts  this  way,  and  to  put  the  same  in  writing,  con. 
tinutng  and  increasing  (that  is,  the  invasion  of  the  practice  of  phy- 
lick  by  apothecaries,  and  their  actings  to  the  prejudice  of  physi* 
clans)  begat*  a  presumption  in  his  weak  judgment,  that  such  a  dis- 
course as  this  might  do  some  right  to  the  profession  of  physicky 
and  might  give  occasion  to  physiciaiis  of  acting  somewhat  towards 
the  securing  of  it  from  utter  ruin,  especiaUy  while  it  might  be  cow 
incident  with  the  honour  of  the  art,  by  improvement  of  that  part 
which  concerns  the  preparation  of  medicines ;  without  prostituting 
or  exposing  what  they  may  attain  thereby,  to  those  that  have  no 
right  to  make  such  advantage  thereof,  as  hitherto  they  have  done 
against  physicians,  upon  their  communications  to  them  on  the  behalf 
of  patients.  Another  presumption  was,  that  it  might  undeceive 
the  people,  in  reference  to  the  supposed  advantages  of  good  re- 
ceived, or  charges  saved,  by  making  use  of  such  apothecaries  ia 
place  of  physicians,  as  take  upon  them  to  practise  physick. 

It  hath  been  far  from  the  intention  of  the  discourse  to  hinder 
apothecaries,  much  less  to  ruin  them,  if  that  were  possible,  in  the 
trade  that  they  have  any  right  to  exercise ;  that  is,  the  making  and 
sale  of  medicines ;  or  to  advantage  the  practice  of  physick,  by  the 
sale  of  any  of  the  physician's  own  preparation.  But,  according  to 
what  was  before  expressed,  to  give  .occasion  to  physicians  to  con. 
sider  how  much  it  concerns  them,  in  this  age,  to  endeavour  the  in. 
vention  of  better  than  the  shop-medicines  (towards  which  their 
<yvn  exercise  and  experience,  in  the  preparation,  will  give  great 
advantage)  and  reserve  them  to  themselves,  that  they  may  have 
something  more  than  any  apothecaries  can  pretend  to  be  masters 
of,  in  order  to  improve  the  art,  as  well  as  secure  the  practice  to 
themselves ;  which,  by  this  means,  is  both  lawful  and  fair  for 
them  to  do.  And  though  it  be  free  for  them  to  be  so  furnished  as  to 
be  able  to.go  through  with  any  cure  without  employing  an  apothe- 
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carj,  as  ihe  apothecaries  do  without  physicians,  jet  ibis  is  not  iti« 
flisted  upon,  except  in  case  of  just  proTocation,  or  necessitating 
thereto:  Otherwise,  the  hinderance  of  the  apothecaries,  in  the 
trade  that  of  right  belongs  unto  them,  may  be  inconsiderable,  or  in 
a  small  proportion,  according  to  what  is  offered  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  precedent  discourse ;  and  that  it  should  be  any  at  all,  is 
bat  what  they  have  deserredly  brought  upon  themiieWes. 
.  As  to  empiricks  swarming  so  numerously  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  hath  not  been  the  work  of  the 
discourse  to  animadvert  upon  them ;  because,  though  many  of 
them  may  be  less  fit  to  be  tolerated  in  the  practice  of  physick  than 
/some  apothecaries,  yet  their  practice  is  more  obvious  to  publick 
notice;  and  th^,  having  no  such  relation  to  physicians  as  apo- 
thecaries have,  are  in  no  such  capacity  of  betraying  any  trust 
committed  unto  them  by  physicians  (which  the  communication  of 
their  practice  to  apothecaries,  in  the  nature  of  it,  is)  or  of  fighting. 
Against  physicians  with  their  own  weapons. 

.  Ill  the  discourse  there  hath  been  no  affectation  ^of  stile  pr  lan- 
gnage,  only  an  endeavour  after  expressions  adequate  to  the  things 
intended.  Neither  hath  there  been  any  strict  observation  of  me- 
thod; whence  some  things  or  passages,  in  effect  the  same,  are 
more  than  once,  upon  several  occasions,  brought  in  ;  but  all,  iu 
this  kind,  amounts  not  to  so  much,  as  to  carry  an  appearance  of 
a  designed  inlargement.  If  the  main  intention  thereof  prove 
grounded,  and  of  any  good  importance  to  be  publickly  taken  no« 
tice  of ;  the  defects,  or  faults,  are  presumed  not  to  be  more,  or 
greater,  than  a  candid  reader  may  connive  at,  or  pardon. 
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To  be  had  in  every  County,  raott  necessary  and  adrantagpous,  as  WtU  furSeHerv 
and  BorrowcTS»  as  Purchasers  and  Lenders. 

To  the  Advance  of  Credit,  and  the  general  Good,  without  Prejudice  to  aoj  ho- 
Best-minded  person,   most  humbly  offered    to   con^deratioti. 

By  NICHOLAS  PHILPOT,  of  New-Inn,  Oxford. 

Printed  by  W.  Hafl,  for  Richard  Davis,  1671.    Quarto,  containing  ten  Pages. 

TT  is  most  apparent,  that  fraud  and  deceit  increases  cootinuallj ; 
-*■  for  remedy  whereof,  there  have  been  many  M^holesome  laws 
made,  which  are  no  sooner  published,  than  evaded  by  some  new 
contrived  artifice. 
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TJnifl  27  Elis.  no  provision  was  made  against  fraudulent  con- 
V'jyances,  and  then,  that  mischief  being  grown  high,  was  a  most 
excellent  law  enacted  to  remedy  it ;  without  which  none  durst  pur- 
chase, and  consequently  none  could  sell  lands  in  those  days,  as  it 
is  evident  by  the  great  number  of  cases  controverted  therein. 

Yet^  notwithstanding  the  well  penning  of  that  statute,  and  the 
learned  expositions  upon  it,  this  law  is  not,  at  all  times,  able  to 
Suppress  or  avoid  a  fraud,  subtly  contrired,  as  by  payment  of  mo- 
ney, or  giving  security  in  publick,  and  then  repaying  or  restoring 
it  in  private,  or  the  like ;  but,  if  a  publick  registry,  or  rcmenr. 
brance  of  all  conveyances  and  incumbrances  on  real  estates,  were 
settled  in  each  county,  all  mischiefs  and  inconvenicncies  whatso- 
erer,  by  precedent  grants  and  incumbrances,  would  be  prevented 
to  purchasers  aqd  creditors,  unless  it  were  by  their  own  wilful 
neglect;  and,  if  so,  they  are  deceived  by  themselves,  and  none 
else. 

The  usefulness,  and  benefit  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  of  what 
is  propowd,  appears,  and  is  demonstrable  in  nothing  more,  than 
the  vast  number  of  suits  and  actions  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster, 
adsing  merely  by  reason  of  precedent  and  concealed  incumbran- 
ces, which  have,  and  daily  do  waste  and  consume  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  such  as  are  concerned  in  them  ;  and  two  parts  in  three, . 
at  least,  of  all  suits  touching  real  estates,  depending  in  Westmin*  > 
ster.HalI,are  sprung  from  this  mischief. 

To  instance  particular  examples  of  persons  deceiving,  and  de- 
ceived in  this  kind,  is  not  necessary,  it  being  so  epidemical  and 
obvious,  nor  can  be  mentioned  without  scandal  to  such  as  are 
guilty  therein;  yety  to  satisfy  curiosity,  I  could  vouch  and  jus- 
tify, within  the  circuit  of  the  small  county  wherein  I  livie,  to  the 
value  of  above  forty  thousand  pounds,  at  least,  of  them  at  this  fime 
in  being;  and,  I  presume  j  there  are  very  few,  who  are  acquainted 
with  dealings  in  ihp  world,  that  cannot  demonstrate  too  many  sad 
instances  bf  the  fike  kind,  in  their  own  respective  countries. 

The  terror  of  this  mischief  affrights  persons,  who  have^nofley  to 
Jcnd  unto  those  that  want  it,  and  occasions  the  -demanding  of  too 
•  unreasonable  securities,  which  inforces  men  to  engage  their  friends, 
9,s  well  as  their  lands,  to  satisfy  scrupulous  lenders/  and  hath  So 
far  weakened  credit,  as  that  a  lender,  in  these  days,  will  rather  sei 
at  five  per  cent,  to  a  city  goldsmith,  or  scrivener,  upon  a  note  of 
his  hand,  than  at  six  to  a  country  gentleman  on  his  mortga|je,  judg- 
ment, or  statute,  and  with  a  prudent  foresight  too  ;  Tof,  iti  the 
one  case,  if  his  security  proves  defective,  he  spends,  perhaps,  all 
he  hath  to  endeavour  the  recovery  of  it ;  and,  in  the  other,  being 
dnt  of*  hopes,  he  is  freed  ffom  further  trouble  or  charge,  and  sits 
down  by  his  first  loss. 

As  the  discovery  of  precedent  incumbrances  would  be  to  the 
great  benefit,  safety,  and  satisfaction  of  purchasers  and  lenders ; 
0O  would  it  prove  no  less  advantageous  to  borrowers  and  sellers, 
by  giving  them  credit  to  raise  money  on  sale,  or  engagement  of  • 
tpeir  lands,  as  occasion  requires,  witnout  drawing  ioi  (and  thereby 
rohf  lilt  I  i 
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often  mining)  their  friends  to  be  engaged  with  them ;  or  giring 
general  secnrities  by  judgments,  statutes,  and  recognisances,  whi^h 
attach  their  whole  estates,  and  make  them  uncapable  of  selling  or 
disposing  any  part  of  it,  upon  what  emergent  occasions  soever ; 
this  as  to  the  sober  and  circuQispect  debtors. 

Then,  as  for  the  young  gallants,  who  know  no  more  of  attain, 
ing  to  estates,  than  the  derivation  of  their  descent,  and,  at  sixteen 
years  old,  hop  to  the  University,  then,  at  nineteen,  fly  to  Lon- 
don, where,  by  one-and* twenty,  their  uncurdled  bnuns  cvapora. 
ting  into  froth  and  air,  they,  like  young  jackdaws,  are  enfran- 
chised into  the  society  of  the  old  rooks  of  the  city,  who,  having 
discovered  their  warm  nests  in  the  country,  soon  lead  them  into  the 
snares  and  lime-twigs  of  judgments  and  statutes.  The  principal 
means  of  their  delivery  and  preservation  will  be  a  timely  discovery 
of  their  first  engagement,  which  the  thing  proposed  will  effect;  for, 
when  once  the  incumbrance  they  create  is  discovered,  by  the  entry 
of  it  in  their  own  country,  without  which  no  considerable  sum 
will  be  raised,  then  the  parent,  if  living,  is  fairly  forewarned  to 
check  the  son's  prodigality  ;  if  otherwise,  the  unthrif|t  will  be  in- 
forced  to  discharge  his  old  engagement  before  his  new  vnll  be  ta- 
ken; and  the  very  apprehension  of  discovery  will  cause  many  to 
forbear  those  fgillies,  which,  though  subject  unto,  they  abhor  to 
have  known. 

When  an  estate  is  once  involved  in  unfathomed  incumbrances^ 
then  it  creates  suits  upon  suits,  the  expence  whereof  soon  devours 
all^  without  either  satisfying  the  creditors,  or  leaving  any  thing  to 
remain  for  the  debtor. 

It  it  very  observable  how  the  state  and  condition  of  the  seller 
alters  the  rate  and  quickness  of  the  sale.. 

If  a  person,  reputed  to  be  indebted,  or  engaged,  offers  land  to 
sell^  none  will  adventure  to  deal,  for  fear  of  precedent  incumbran- 
ces,  unless  it  be  ,upon  very  great  advantages  of  an  under  value,  in 
regard  of  the  danger ;  when  as  a  man,  void  of  that  prejudice,  may 
soon  sell  at  the  uttermost  value. 

There  are  persons  who  drive  a  trade  in  brokerage  of  money ,- 
whose  course  is  this :  Upon  th^  application  of  a  borrower,  he  finds 
out^  the  money,  proposes  the  security,  and  names  himself  for  one. 
This  double  kindness  obtains  a  bountiful  reward  out  of  the..sum, 
and|  likewise,  undoubted  counter-security,  not  only  against  this 
engagement,  but  also  all  others  in  futiire,  for  iay  broker  intends 
not  to  desert  his  fresh  man  so.  Then,  for  his  geqeral  indemnity, 
he  takes  a  lusty  previous  judgment  of  his  friend,  as  more  conccal- 
.  able  than  a  statute,  and,  upon  the  credit  of  it,  makes  new  sup- 
plies, from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires.  When  the  old  debt 
is  called  in,  as  it  must  be  once  a  year,  he  engages  a-new,  taking 
up  so  much  more  money  ^  will  supply  the  present  occasions  of  the 
boifrower,  and  reward  the  broking-surety.  If  the  principal  and 
his  co-engaged  country  securities,  these  things  being  reciprocal  be- 
twixt them,  prove  slack  or  defective,  whereby  the  brokfng  bonds- 
jHan  is  hardly  set  upon,  he  resolves  to  submit  to  the  law,  aad  takes 
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.  «p  his  quarters  ia  the  Fleet  or  Marshalsees  ;r  and  then,  to  eitenfl 
Itis  judgment,  to  gain  some  part  of  recooipence  for  being  undone 
by  iiis  kindness  to  his  friend,  whose  estate  is  far  short  to  recom- 
pense his  damage,  although  he  was  never  worth  a  groat  more  than 
what  he  got  by  these  means.  My  application  is,  that,  if  these  ' 
judgments  came  tp  be  entered,  persons  of  subsequent  concernment 
would  come  to  the  discovery  of  them,  and  thereby  avoid,  or  be 
timely  relieved  against  them. 

The  difficulty  to  borrow  money  proceeds  not  from  its  scarcity, 
but  the  diffidence  of  good  security  ;  for  it  is  generally  kn,own,  that 
those  who  need  it  not,  and  have  estates,  may  borrow  what  they 
please  on  easy  terms,  when  as  persons  in  debt  cannot  procure  it 
without  much  trouble  and  charge^ 

If  moneyed  men  could  safely  deal  in  purchases  or  mortgages  of 
lands,  the  obstruction  whereof  is  only  conce9.1ed  and  undiscover. 
able  incumbrances,  they  would  not  keep  their  treasure  lying  by 
them  without  profit  to  themselves,  or  use  to  the  publick,  but  set 
it  abroad  to  benefit ;  and  none,  who  are  owners  of  land,  conld 
want  money ^  at  any  time,  to  serve  their  occasions.  This  would 
promote  trade  and  commerce  betwixt  all  men. 

The  too  frequent  and  abominable  villainy  of  forging,  erasing, 
altering,  and  antedating  of  couveyances,  would  be  wholly  pre. 
vented  by  the  meajis  of  this  registry. 

It  will  very  much  assist  executors  to  discover  their  testators  debts 
of  record,  whereby  to  knew  how  to.  make  due  administration  with 
safety  to  themselves. 

Objections  may  be  made,  which,  though  weak  In  themselves^  ' 
yet  some  may  think  them  fit  to  receive  an  answer :  As 

1.  The  matter  proposed  would  discover  men's  estates  to  their 
prejudice,  their  deb(s  would  be  made  known,  and  so  their  credit 
and  reputation  weakened  ;  and  others,  who  desire  to  conceal  their, 
fortunes,  would  be  discovered  to  the  world,  and  thereby  liable  to 
taxes  and  burthensome  offices,  which  now  they  avoid. 

Answer*  As  to  the  first,  the  support  of  credit  and  repute,  by 
having  poverty  undiscovered,  is  like  the  concealing  of  a  wound  till 
it  comes  to  an  uncurable  ulcer ;  and  the  effects  of  it  can  pever  re. 
cover  the  patient,  b^t  will  at  last  destroy  him,  and  deceive  all  who, 
trust  in  him. 

As  for  the  other,  it  is  most  just  and  equitable,  that  they  should 
bear  and  undergo  taxes  and  burthens  proportionable  to  their  es*. 
tates,*  and  not  lay  it  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  of  less 
ability.  ^  .  .    , 

^d  Ob.  It  Mould  give  opportunities  to  pick  holes,  and  find  out. 
defects  in  men's  conveyances. 

Answer  1.  Many  persons,  haviqg  once  gotten  a  possession,  hold 
hy  wrong,  on  pretence  of  conveyances  m  hich  they  have  not,  occa- , 
Bioning  many  suits  for  discovery  thereof;  which  need  not  be,  if  the  , 
publick  registry  did  demonstrate  if. 

2.  The  registering  may  be  brief  and  short,  setting  forth  the  cf-  ^ 
Tcct  of  the  conveyance.     Besides,  scarce  any  in  these  da^s  do  sell . 
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or  grant  land,  without  keeping  an  exact  copy  or  counterpart)  b^^ 
which  defects,  in  case  there  be  an j,  will  more  app^r,  than  it  can 
do  by  the  registry. 

Sd  Ob.  It  would  put  purchasers  to  an  unnecessary  trouble  and 
charge. 

Answer.  The  charge  will  be  inconsiderable  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion they  receire,  by  b^ng  freed  from  the  danger  of  precedent  ti- 
tles ;  and  the  trouble  cannot  be  much,  when  an  office  for  the  pur- 
pose  is  kept  in  the  shire-town,  or  chief  city  of  the  county. 

There  is  yet  another  objection,  which,  though  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  openly  owned,  yet  may  coTertly  prore  more  obstructiTe 
than  all  the  rest ;  and  that  is,  the  growing  students  of  the  law,  who 
obsenre,  with  admiratien,  the  vast  wealth  and  honour  acquired  by 
their  predecessors  in  their  functions,  may  see  cause  of  despairing 
the  like  to  themselres,  if  this  prcTcntiTe  remedy  is  set  oa  foot 
But  the  genuine  and  candid  exposition  of  the  law's  use  and  inten- 
tion,  forbids  all  contradiction  of  what  tends  to  the  publick  tnm. 
quillity  and  welfare ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope,  there  needs  not  mucb 
to  be  said  in  confutation  of  what  will  not  be  publickly  asserted.— 
And  this  I  dare  aver  that  many  learned  lawyers  have  been  deceired 
in  their  purchases,  by  precedent  titles  of  the  rery  money  which  thej 
got  in  controTcrting  the  like  cases  for  their  clients. 

HaTingthus  far  discoursed  of  the  great  benefit,  and,  indeed,  ab- 
solute necessity  of  what  is  proposed,  I  shall  add  my  conjectures 
of  an  order,  manner,  and  likewise  the  charge  in  execution  of  the 
business  in  hapd. 

1.  That  the  registry  be  kept  in  the  shire-town,  or  chief  city  of 
each  county,  and  all  incountics  of  cities  and  towns,  saving  some 
great  cities  particularly  to  be  mentioned,  be  included  within  the  oat 
county,  it  being  not  worth  the  attendance  for  some  incounties 
alone.  '  ^ 

3.  That  the  entry  of  each  dead,  grant,  fine,  common  recoyerj, 
will,  and  conveyance  be  in  large  books  of  royal  paper  bound,  which 
"are  more  durable  than  parchment,  and  to  contain  only  the  date, 
parties  names,  consideration,  lands  granted,  to  whom,  for  what 
term  or  estate,  what  uses,  upon  what  conditions  or  limitations, 
and  the  endorsement  or  subscription  of  witnesses,  omitting  all 
-other  covenants ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  briefly  and  concisely,  only 
the  lands  granted  to  be  full  and  at  large,  for  expedition. sake;  the 
purchaser  may  bring  an  abstract  with  him,  which  being  compared 
and  examined  by  the  register,  and  the  deed  signed  by  him,  the  enirj 
may  be  made  by  the  abstract. 

3.  If  the  deed  contains  lands  in  several  counties,  then  an  entr^ 
to  be  made  in  each  county,  as  to  so  much  as  lies  within  the  same. 

4.  As  for  judgments,  statutes,  and  recognisances,  to  be  briefly 
entered  with  their  dates,  number,  rolls,  and  courts  where  record- 
ed,  in  such  and  so  many  counties,  as  the  cognisor's  lands  do  lie  in; 
and,  in  case  of  subsequent  purchases,  then  where,  when,>  and  as 
«ften  as  such  purchases  shall  be  made,  for  the  discovery  whereof| 
the  creditor  or  purchaser  is  to  take  care  at  his  peril* 
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5.  As  for  Copyhold  estates,  they  are  always  conyeyed  openly  in 
the  Lord's  court,  by  way  of  surrender,  and  therefore  need  no  other 
discovery ;  but,  in  case  of  leases  made,  or  terms  granted*  by  deed 
pf  copyhold  estates,  by  the  Lord's  license,  or  otherwise,  those  to 
be  registered. 

6.  This  registering  not  to  be  used  as  binding  ejidence  of  the  ma4 
king  or  exejcution  of  any  deed  (in  regard  it  is  do^e  at  the  instance 
of  the  grant,  in  the  granter's  absence)  but  only  to  senre  for  a  dis- 
coYery  of  it  to  such  as  shall  be  concerned. 

7.  To  the  end  the  present  generation  may  reap  some  benefit  of 
this  work,  that  all  deeds,  assurances,  and  real  incumbrances,  made 
or  created  since  the  year  1660,  be  registered  within  a  year,  at  th« 
peril  of  the  grantees  .or  cognisees  being  postponed. 

8.  That  all  other  registries  be  made  within  four  months  after  the 
date,  and  then  to  be  effectual  as  from  the  date,  at  the  peril  of  be- 
ing postponed  to  all  interTeuing  before  it  is  registered,  but  not  to 
be  fo.recluded  of  registering  ^t  any  time,  running  the  hazard  of 
postponing.  And  if  any  will  so  far  rely  upon  his  security,  and  l^ia 
g ranter  or  cognisor's  integrity,  without  registering  it,  to  stand  good 
against  all  but  creditors  and  purchasers. 

9.  That  an  exact  alphabet  be  kept  of  all  t^c  granters  and  cog*. 
nisors  names,  with  their  titles  and  additions,  and  the  number  or 
folio  wherein  their  art  is  registered.  And,  in  regard  some  persons 
are  called  by  several  sirnames,  with  alteration  of  title  and  addition, 
that,  for  l)etter  assurance,  another  alphabet  be  kept  of  the  names 
of  the  towns  and  places  wherein  the  lands  granted  do  lie,  for  both 
these  alphabets  together  must  be  infallible. 

10.  As  for  fees  of  the  office:  Every  entry,  not  exceeding  three 
sheets,  each  sheet  containing  tweWe  lines,  and  eight  words  ivt  every 
line,  two  shillings,  and  for  every  sheet  exceeding,  six  pence. 

For  the  alphabeting  of  each  entry,  six  pence. 

For  a  search  and  sight  of  the  entry,  for  every  ten  years,  five 
•hillings ;  »id,  if  for  any  less  number  of  years,  eight  pence  for 
each  year. 

For  copies  of  every  sheet  written  as  aforesaid,  six  penc^. 


A  TREATISE 

;  CONCERNING  REGISTERS  TO  BE  MADE  01^  ES- 
TATES, BONDSy  BILLS,  &c 

With    Reasons    against    such   Registers. 

By  the  Honourable  Mr.  WILLIAM  PIERREPOINT.  MS. 

THE    expenccs,  concerning  such  registers,  would  be  unsup* 
portable  to  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  ;  their  charges  for 
tb^  first  year  (by  being  compelled  to  register  their  deeds  made  in 
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times  past)  would  be  abore  six.fiundred  tbousands,  and  abbv* 
two-hnndred  thousand  pounds,  for  erery  year  for  the  time  to 
come. 

And  such  hath  been  the  carelessness  (if  notworse)  Qf  trustees, 
widows,  their  second,  or  other  husbands,  guardians  of  orphans, 
sequestrators,  and  other  plunderers,  in  the  late  times  of  troubles, 
concerning  deeds  which  came  into  their  hands,  as  not  in  olle  es- 
tate of  twenty,  but  some  defect  in  law  would  be  found  therein,  if 
CTcry  person  might  peruse  tlieir  deeds,  as  all  might  do,  if  ttej 
were  recorded. 

'  Many  now  quietly  enjoy  their  lands,  .chief  rents,  and  other  just 
profits  out  of  the  lands  of  other  persons  ;  because,  it  is  believed, 
they  hare  good  deeds  to  shew  for  them,  and' questionless  t|ieir  an- 
cestors, or  those  under  whom  they  daim,  had  such  deeds ;  many 
haye  intiircd  their  manors,  by  several  purchases  and  exchanges  from 
freeholders,  within  their  said  manors,  and  thereby  made  great  im- 
prorements ;  some  deeds  are  lost,  registers  would  discoyer  the 
wants  of  those  deeds,  many  hundreds  of  persons  would  thereby 
lose  their  lands,  chief  rents,  and  just  profits  out  of  the  lands  of 
other  person^,  and  have  their  inclosed  grounds  thrown  open  to 
commons. 

'  Creditors  lend  their  monies  on  judgments,  statutes,  recognisan- 
ces,  mortgages,  bonds,  or  bills;  judgments,  statutes^  and  rocog- 
nisances  are  recorded,  the  nature  of  them,  suits  thereunto  ;  the  de- 
feet  therein  is  that  the  records  of  judgments  are  so  difiicultly  to  be 
found  out,  for,  judgments  being  recorded  in  Chancery,  by  rules 
of  common  law,  in  the  King's-Bench,  in  the  Common-Pleas, 
in  the  Exchequer,  and  many  hundreds  in  every  term,  in  time  as  they 
happen,  it  is -scarcely  possible  to  find  them  in  due  time,  to  the  great 
damages  of  many  persons. 

These  defects  may  be  redressed  by  making  hi  alphabetical  kalen- 
dars  of  judgments  in  every  of  those  courts,  and  such  kalendars  may 
be  easily  done,^  and  will  be  readily  made  by  the  clerks  in  those  se. 
Tcral  courts,  if  by  act  of  parliament  some  reasonable  fee  be  liUowed 
to  such  clerks  for  so  doing;  as  to  take  two  pence  for  search  for 
every  year,  as  is  allowed  by  the  statute  27  Elisabeth,  chap.  iv.  for 
search  for  statutes  merchant, 'and  of  the  staple. 

Mortgages  are  of  Uke  nature  with  judgments  and  statutes; 
wherein  lands  mortgaged  are  of  double  value  to  the  money  lent  'On 
them  ;  and  with  general  warranty  against  all  persons,  and  the  mo- 
nies to  be  repaired  at  six  or  twelve  months,  so  as  seldom  to  be  in* 
cumbrances  on  lands,  longer  than  for  the  mortgager's  life ;  there- 
fore, it  may  be  of  greater  benefit  than  prejudice  to.  record  mortga- 
ges. But  therein  will  be  difficulties  which  will  require  seripus  con- 
sideration, as,  amongst  others,  because  some  mortgages  are  made 
-  by  absolute  sales  with  defeasances  collateral,  and  some  purchasers 
are  concerned  to  keep  ancient  mortgages  on  foot,  assigned  to  trus* 
tees  for  security  of  their  purchases. 

'  In  the  time  pf  the  ilump,  an  act  of  parliament,  as  they  falsly 
tailed  it,  was  by  some  men  there  violently  prosecuted  f Or  register^ 
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ing  all  deeds,  pretending  what  they  so  pressed  was  to  prerent  frauds 
against  purchasers  and  creditors,  but  they , were  such  who  had  no 
money  to  lend,  or  wherewith  to  buy  lands ;/  the  registering  of  mort- 
gages for  the  time  to  come  was  not  much  apposed,  but  that  did  hot 
satisfy  them ;  their  aims  welre  their  private  gains  to  haye"  or  sell  re- 
gisters places,  thereby  to  share  amongst  thoinseWes  above  a  hun. 
dred-thousand  pounds  yearly :  The  officers,  in  such  registers,  would- 
have  to  themselves  so  much  at  least,  over  and.above  all  charges  and 
expences  therein; 

If  bonds  and  penal  bills  (which  are  quick  securities,  and  but  for 
short  times)  jshould  be  made  void,  if  not  registered,  the  prejudice^ 
which  might  happen  thereby  to  creditors  arc  apparent. 

Quadraginta  hath  been  writ  for  Quadringenti^  forty  for  four- 
hundred  ;  then  he  who  had  truly  lent  two-hundred  pounds  on  such 
a  bond,  if  this  mistake  had  been  discovered,  could  not,  in  the.  court 
.  of  common  law,  have  recovered  on  that  bond  more  than  forty 
pounds;  and  so  may  easily  be  mistakes  in  quinquaginta  for  quin'^ 
gently  fifty  for  five.hundred,  nonaginta  for  nonagetUij  ninety  for 
nine-hundred,  and  so  for  many  others  ;  but,  the  mistakes  not  be- 
ing discovered,  the  creditors  have  had  their  monies  lent  well  paid, 
without  demand  tor  see  the  bonds,  or  hear  them  read,  or  being  put 
to  any  charges  or  troubles  in  suits. 

Bonds  and  bills  are  no  efifectual  incumbrances  on  lands,  until 
sued  to  judgments. 

When  kalendars  are  made,  whereby  judgments  may  be  speedily 
discovered,  then  there  can  be  liUle  prejudice  by  not  recording 
bonds  and  bills ;  but  the  recording  them  would  destroy  trade,  two 
parts  of  three,  Jn  trade,  being  carried  on  upon  credit.  '    * 

Many  tradesmen  have  borrowed  great  sums  of  mohey,  and  taken 
up  wares  on  bonds  and  bills;  have  lived  well,  and  paid^all  their 
creditors  to^  their  satisfactions;  have  enriched  this  kingdom,  and 
raised  good  estates  to  themselves  and  their  heirs,  who  at  sbpne  times 
have  owed  to  several  creditors,  on  bonds  and  biljs^  much  more  • 
than  they  were  then  worth ;  which  if  it  had  been  then  known,  and 
which  registers  would  have  laid  them  open,  they  would  have  had 
their  bonds  and  bills  sued  against  them  to  judgments,  when  it  would 
have  boen  to  their  ruin  ;  but  each  creditor,  believing  (hose  persons 
did  owe  nothing,  or  but  little  but  to  themselves,  did  not  sue  or  mo- 
lest their  debtors. 

In  like  condition  would  have  been  many  gentlemen  free-holders 
and  farmers,  who  were  necessitated  to  borrow  money,  and  take 
up  goods  on  their  bonds  and  bills,  for  the  managements  oi  their 
estates,  to  provide  stocks,  and  other  necessaries ;  which  if  it  had 
been  known  at  all  times,  what  they  owed  to  all  creditors,  would 
then,  when  they  had  not  been  able  to  pay,  have  had  their  bonds 
and  bills  sued  to  judgments^  and  thereoh  their  lands  and  goods 
seized,  their  bodies  in^risoned,  or  they  to  lie  hid,  or  to  fly  into 
foreign  parts,  to  the  inestimable  damaged  of  this  kingdom  thereby 
bereaved  of  the  benefits  from  the  abilities  of  their  minds,  and  la<< 
bonrs  of  their  bodies. 
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Concerning  the  Registering  of  Bargains  and  Sales  and  Seiita^ 
ments  of  Lands  of  Inheritance* 

Great  mischiefs  appear  therein  to  present  tiew,  more  are  ra« 
tionally  to  be  feared,  la  these  deeds  are  do  double  values,  no.ge- 
ncral  warranty,  no  time  of  redemption,  no  cause  to  peruse  those 
deeds  every  six  or  twelve  months  (as  are  itv  mortgages)  and  where- 
in defects  seldom  appear  till  after  the  seller's  death. 

For  these  deeds  mus^t  be  registered  at  large,  word  for  word,  or 
hy  taking  extracts  but  of  them. 

The  wit  of  man  cannot  draw  such  extracts  without  errors.  Th^ 
judgment  of  man  is  not  capable  to  prevent  all  mistakes  and  misun- 
derstandings in  such  extracts. 

If  all  deeds  of  purchase  and  settlements  of  lands  of  inheritance 
must  be  registered  at  large,  register  records  would  be  so  volumi- 
nous  in  ten  years,  as  no  good  use  could  be  made  of  them. 

In  forty  years  expei^ience,  I  have  not  known  or  heard  (yet  I 
have  enquired  of  many  lawyers  of  great  practice)  of  above  three 
causes  in  all  the  Courts  of' Judicature,  which  have  gone  against 
purchasers  who  paid  valuable  considerations,  and  those  causes, 
notan  the  whole,  to  the  value  of  thirty,  thou  sand  pounds ;  which, 
If  so,^  as  I  doubt  not  but  when  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  so, 
then,  if  these  registers  had  been  established  forty  years  sioqe,  re- 
gister-olhces  would  have  had  from  the  subjects  eighty-hundred- 
thousand  pounds,  at  two-hundred-thonsand  pounds  yearly,  to 
have  saved  thirty- thou  sand  pounds  defrauded,  and  that  but  in  forty 
years.  I  know  that  several  persons  would  have  lost  tlieir  landS) 
if  some  others  had  known  their  dceds«  I  have  had  some  references 
to  me,  and  thereon  perusal  of  deeds,  wherein,  were  such  defects, 
as,  if  their  deeds  had  not  been  private  to  those  they  trusted,  they 
would  have  lost  their  lands  for  which  they  paid  a  full  value. 

These  registers  will  cadse^difl'erences  and  discontents  in  families 
between  hujsbands  and  their  wives,  parents  and  their  children,  and 
children  amongst  themselves.  Whilst  a  father  keeps  his  deeds  of 
settlements  of  his  estate  private  to  himself,  his  wife  and  children 
each  hoping  for  better  than  is  done  for  them  (perhaps  than  the 
estate  can  bear)  yet  they  live  in  love  and  quiet ;  but,  if  they  should 
know,  which  by  these  registers  they  would  know,  what  tlie  settle- 
ments are,  ^ives  would  be  unquiet,  children  wonld  be  uudutiful, 
the  eldest  brother  i^ould  think  his  youngest  brothers  and  sisters 
I)ad  too  much,  and  they,  that  they  had  too  Httle,  A  father  may 
have  good  cause  to  give  to  some  younger  son  or  daughter,  more 
than  to  th<3  other:  This  the  others  will  cs^U  inequality)  and  want 
of  natural  aifection  to  them ;  they  wonld  Uye  iu  envy  and  hatred. 

Fathers,  to  have  household  contentment,  must  then,  aJthough 
against  their  judgments  of  what  is  ii^test  to  be  done  by  tbem,  make 
no  deeds  of  settl^ents  of  their  estates,  but  leave  all  to  be  dispo^ 
sed  by  their  last  wilte  and  testapaents,  thereby  subjecting  tfeeir  es- 
tates to  wrongs  and  frauds  by  executors,  or  admuiistratoir^j  nad 
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themselres  to  troubles  and  Texattons  in  thi^r  sicknesses  and  wa^k* 
nesses,  as  neither  to  lite  quietly  nor  die  quietly. 

Many  have  sudden  exigents  to  borrow  money  under  irrecareiw 
able  damages,  if  not  provided  therewith  in  some  short  time,  who 
have  lauds  of  clear  titles  and  of  double  the  value  of  the  monies  il^ey 
would  borrow  thereupon,  yet  their  lands  lying  remote,  as  if  ia 
Yorkshire  or  Devonshire,  when  they  need  the  monies  in  London. 

London  is  the  great  market  of  lands,  there  is  the  great  stock  of 
monies  fot  the  whole  kingdom ;  the  lender's  council  in  law,  if 
these  registers  should  be  established,  must  advise  their  clients,  not 
to  lend  monies  on  lands,  till  the  registers,  in  the  countries  whero 
those  lands  are,  be  searched,  and  by  able  men  of  whose  abilities 
and  hunesties  they  are  satisfied.  These  delays  necessitate  great  ex- 
penccs,  much  time  is  wasted,  the  opportunities  for  those  monies 
lost,  and  they  who  needed  such  monies  irrecoverably  damnified ;  It 
cannot  be  an  easy  or  cheap  business  for  purchasers  to  ^et  due 
knowledge  of  the  sellers  deeds  registered  in  remote  places ;  it  would 
be  chargeable  and  daihgerous  to  conveigh  their  deeds  of  purchase, 
to  be  registered  in  distant  places. 

Many  are  concerned  on  marriages,  and  other  settlements,  to 
make  large  deeds ;  many  skins  of  parchment,  wherein  their  lands, 
in  many  several  counties,  are  conveighed ;  these  deeds  must  be  re- 
gistered in  every  several  county  wherein  any  land  lieth  therein  con*' 
veighed ;  or,  if  such  deeds  be  to  be  roistered ^>nly  in  one  county, 
with  references  therein  to  the  other  counties,  this,  besides  of  her  in- 
conveniences which  would  follow  thereon,  would  send  n^n  for  ma- 
king-searches on  those  references,  east,  west,  south,  and  north^ 
certainly  to  their  great  char;:es,  probably  to  little  purpose. 

All  frauds,  which  have  hitherto  been  committed  by  cheats,  may 
be  done  by  clerk  registers,  and  mo^  than  hate  hitherto  been 
known. 

Their  temptations,  to  gain  by  bribery,  would  probably  be'greater 
'than  their  honesties  to  resist;  they  would  have  means  and  oppor- 
tunities to  act  frauds  which  none  yet  have  had. 

Deeds  of  purchase  of  lands  to  be  recorded  in  these  registers  must 
take  their  force,  either  from  their  dates  or  caption  of  taking  ac- 
knowledgments of  them,  or  from  the  time  they  are  entered  in  the 
registers.  If  from  their  dates  or  captions^  as  if  from  six  months 
after  either  of  them,  then  fraudulent  purchasers  have  six  months  time 
to  conceal  such  deeds,  and,  they  and  the  sellers  combining,  the  seU 
Icrs  may  make  subsecjcient  deeds  of  sale  of  the  same  lands  to  pur- 
chasers on  full  values,  and  defraud  them  ;  the  fraudulent  purcha- 
sers,' registering  their  precedent  deeds  within  the  six  months,  would 
have  the  land^,  those  registers  being  records. 

If  deeds  of  purchase  must  take  their  force  from  the  entries  of 
them  into  the  registers,  then  so  many  deeds  would  be  brought  to  a 
register-oOice  in  one  day,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  register  them 
the  same  day ;  the  preference  in  time,  to  register  them,  would  fall 
to  the  will  of  elerks^  registers,  and  the  just  purchasers  in  .their 
mercies. 
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If  lereral  deeds  of  sale  of  the  same  lands  dionld  be  made,  some 
for  a  full  value,  some  fraudulent,  and  the  just  deeds  brpaght  to 
the  registers,  the  same  day,  before  the  frandalent  deeds,  the  re- 
gister clerk  is  bribed,  and  the  fraudulent  deeds  are  first  recorded 
in  the  register-offices,  the  fraudulent  purchasers  will  have  the 
lands. 

If  the  clerk  registers  (who  being  ordered  to  register  deeds  in 
time,  as  they  come  to  them)  will  not  be  bribed  to  do  otherwise; 
yet  fraudulent  seJIers  may  have  fraudulent  deeds,  and  such  deeds 
ready  to  execute  so  soon  before  or  after  the  just  deeds,  as,  if  the 
fraudulent  buyers  cannot  otherwise  be  before  the  just  purchasers  at 
the  register-oilices  with  their  deeds,  horses  will  be  laid  for  them, 
whereby  to  outride  the  others ;  so  fraudulent  dbeds  would  be  first 
recorded  in  those  registers,  and  thc^  purchasers  for  full  Talnes 
would  be  defrauded  of  the  lands  and  of  their  monies. 
•  Considerate  men  cannot  belieye,  hut  that  such  persons,  who  now 
contrive  and  act  frauds,  will  commit  more  frauds  when  they  shall 
have  more  means  to  do  so,  or  that  clerk  registers  will  not  taike 
bribes  for  false  entries  of  deeds  into  the  registers,  when  they  shall 
have,  besiiles  other  tricks,  such  ready  excuses  for  their  mis.en tries 
when  found  out ;  That  it  was  but  their  mistake  in  such  a  croud  of 
business ;  their  bribes  takdn  are  not  easily  proved,  but  such  mis- 
entry,  if  but  a  mistake,  would  be  fatal  to  the  honest  purchasers. 
.  Forged  deeds  are  now  vacated  by  the  Courts  of  Judicature,  but 
deeds  forged,  if  registered  in  those  registers  made  records,  could 
not  be  vacated  by  any  Court  of  Judicature.    * 

I  have  heard  some  dien  say,  that  forgeries  and  other  frauds 
would  be  prevented  by  making  such  ofi'ences  in  clerk  registers,  if 
contrivers  or  accessary  thereunto,  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  This  may  deceive  sudden  apprehensions,  but  considerate 
men  will  foresee  such  birds  of  prey  would  soon  know,  that  those 
scarecrows  would  not  kill  them. 

Clerk  registers,  by  their  offices,  would  have  such  means  to  keep 
their  frauds  in  darknesa,  and  to  tamper  with  jurors,  as  juries 
would  not  find  that  they  had  full  evidence  to  take  away  their  lives ; 
and  such  forgeries  would  probably  be  concealed,  till  after  the 
forgers  deaths,  who  seldom  leave  estates  sufficient  to  answer  da- 
mages  to  the  parties  wronged  by  them.  Bribe-takers  will  be  bribe- 
givers ;  -most  commonly  great  cheaters  are  notorious  livers,  and 
die  beggars. 

Men  will  enjoy  their  monies,  and  other  goods,  in  their  houses 
mi^ch  safer,  by  keeping  their  doors  well  locked  andbarred,  than 
they  would  do  if  they  should  be  compelled  to  leave  their  doors 
-open,  although  the  most  severe  penalties  of  sufferings  and  death 
should  be  imposed  on  those  who  should  steal  any  of  their  goods 
out  of  their  houses.  We  do  not  suffer  prejudices  for  want  of  offi- 
cers toward  the  law,  but  our  grievances  are  very  great  by  over 
many  officers,  and  their  clerks,  attorniea,  and  sollidtors.  Officers 
will  raise  ))rofits  to  themselves,  whoever  lose  by -it ;  the  more  offi- 
cers, the  more  will  be  the  frauds  and  oppressfons;  morethim  two- 
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thonsand  clerks  and  sollicitors,  coacerniog  those  regiaters,  would 
be  employed  in  these  register-offices. 

.  It  cannot  be  rationally  thought  th^t  all  these  officers,  it  hen  first, 
made,  will  be  able  and  honest.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  those 
in  succession  will  be  so.  There  will  be  unworthy  hirelings  to  dis* 
cover  to  insatiable  coretors  of  the  estates  of  others,  and  to  riotous 
wasters- of  their  own  estates,  the  flaws  in  deeds;  and  to  discover 
flaws  in' deeds  to  such  men  would  be  as  to  publish  to  thieves,  what 
jewels,  monies,  plate,  and  other  goods,  persons  have  in  their 
houses,  and  in  what  places ;  or,  when  they  are  to  travel,  what 
monies  or  other  goods  they  will  take  with  them,  to  what  place 
they  go,  which  way,  and  with  what  company. 

These  registers  would,  in  many  fundamental  things,  subvert  our 
common- law,  which  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  fear  great  evils  from 
them. 

1 X  11.  7.  cap.  3.  An  act  Of  parliament  was  made  to  put  penal 
laws  in  execution  by  informatipn,  although*  withour presentments 
or  indictments  by  juries.  It  had  as  fair  and  flattering  a  preamble 
as  any  act  for  registers  can  have,  to  be  for  ^voiding  many  mischiefs, 
'  which  "were  to  the  high  dishonour  of  God,  to  the  great  let  of  the 
common  law,  and  to  the  great  let  of  the  wealth  of  the  land  i,  but 
it  proved  to  be  to  the  high  dishonour  of  God,  to  the  great  Jet  of 
the  common  law,  and  wealth  of  the  land,  a|id,  on  grievous  com- 
plaints  against  it,  was  repealed,  1  H.  8.  cap.  6:  and  hath  been 
detested  ever  sii^ce. 

If  a  council  of  law  be  examined  as  a  witness  upon  oath,  in  a 
Court  of  Judicature,  of  the  secrets  of  his  client*s  estate,  he  is  not 
bound  to  make  any  discovery  of  them.  If  he  revealeth  any  thing 
in  his  client's  deeds  to  his  client's  damage,  our  co^lmoIl  law  pu* 
iiisheth  such  a  lawyer,  fiy  the  common  law,  no  purchaser  for  a 
valuable  consideration  is  to  be  compelled  to  shew  his  deeds  of  pur^ 
chase.  ^ 

These  registers  would  comptl  all  persons  to  discover  what  was 
in  their  deeds;  would  give  copies  of  all  deeds  to  every  person's 
adversary,  to  every  attorney,  sollicitor,  and  rapinous  person, 
whereby  to  make  preys  of  the  estates  of  honest  and  quiet  persons* 

One  in  a  room  perusing  his  deeds,  another  comes  thither  to 
him.  The  owner  of  the  deeds,  upon  sudden  occasion,  goeth  out, 
and  layeth  the  written  side  downwards.  If,  on  his  return,  he  fmds 
the  other  person  to  have  laid  the  written  side  upwards.  Englishmen 
esteem  thb  a  great  inciviUty ;  but,  if  he  finds  the  other  person 
taking  copies  of  his  deeds,  it  is  insuflerable. 

Many  men,  who,  not  long  since,  declared  their  opinions  for  all 
•deeds  to  be  registered,  both  for  the  time  past,  and  time  to  come,, 
-do  now  speak  against  the  registering  of  deeds  for  the  time 'past ; 
«omie,  I  believe,  from  candour  and  ingenuity,  being  convinced  of  ^ 
tb«  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  thereof ;  but  such  men  are  seri- 
•ously  to  consider,  that,  if  they  grant,  that  all  persons  should  be' 
compelled  to  register  their  deeds  for  the  time  to  come,  they  would 
thereby  be  so  far  engaj^d,  as  hereafter  not.  to  rei^ist  to  have  all 
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deeds  regbtered  for  the  time  past.  It  will  be  pressed,  that  here  Is 
time  past,  ai!id  time  to  come,  are  links  of  the  same  chain,  as,  for 
one  to  be  without  the  other,  the  chain  would  be  broken  and  use« 
less;  It  will  be  pressed  to  try  retrospect  deeds  for  some  few  years 
past,  and  after  for  more  years,  and  nerer  rest  until  all  be  yielded ; 
many  will  t^e  ipersuaded  to  yield  to  further  follies,  to  maintain 
the  errors  they  have  committed,  rather  than,  by  contracting,  to 
shew  their  former  weakness.  Besides,  on  the  same  reasons  for 
registering  deeds  of  inheritance,  to  prerent  frauds  against  pur. 
chasers  and  creditors,  other  deeds  also  must  be  registered,  all 
leases  for  lives  or  years,  the  charges  whereof  would  be  insopport. 
able  by  tenants ;  for,  if  registering  deeds  of  lands  would  prevent 
suph  frauds,  the  registering  of  'leases  would  prerent  frauds  from 
leases ;  and,  in  justice^  it  ought  to  be  done,  if  the  allegations  for 
registering  of  deeds  of  lands  of  inheritance  were  true,  else  it  would 
be  permitted,  that  purchasers  of  leases,  and  creditors,  on  securi. 
ties  by  leases,  might  bo  defrauded  for  any  estates  they  should  have 
by  leases  for  lives  er  years. 

We  have  yet  no  law  which  compels  any  person  to  record  his 
deeds  of  purchase,  covenants,  or  trusts.  The  statute  27  H.  8.  cap. 
16.  for  inrollment  of  deeds  of  bargain  and  sale,  inviteth  sojne,  but 
forceth  none;  not  one  deed  of  an  hundred  is  inrolled  on  that  sta* 
tttte. wherein  covenants  or  trusts  are  expressed. 

No  human  wisdom  can  foresee  to  make  laws  to  prevent  all  fu- 
ture frauds.  When  new  frauds  are  invented  and  acted,  new  laws  are 
to  be  made  to  suppress  them.  We  have  some  good  laws  to  avoid 
fraudulent  coilveyances,  yet  those  laws  are  defective;  registers 
cannot  supply  those  defects.  If  registers  should  prevent  one  small 
frauds  they  would  raise  twenty  worse  frauds. 

It  is  worthy  the  wisdom,  of  parliament,  by  soma  new  laws,  to 
provide  further  for  avoiding  fraudulent  conveyances,  but  without 
taking  from  us,  by  registers,  the  good  laws  we  already  have. 

It  is  worthy  of  most  serious  consideration,  that,  if  these  registers 
were  settled  by  a  law,  that  vast  and  wealthy  body  of  register-officers 
would  soon  be  able  to  raise  and  maintain  great  stocks  of  monies, 
whereby  to  gain  more  authority,  and  thereby  more  profit  to  them- 
selves, by  new  laws  concerning  registers,  and  obstruct  the  passing 
4>f  laws  to  take  from  them  any  powers  or  profits,  although  those 
powers  and  profits  were  common  grievances  to  others ;  their  wc^alth 
would  enable  them  to  gratify  such  as  vrould  be  of  their  party, 
and  to  oppress  others  that  were  against  them.  It  is  probable 
that  every  principal  register,  and  many  of  their  clerks,  would 
be  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

,  If  the  inconveniences,  from  register-offices,  being  in  every  coun- 
ty, should  settle  them  in  fewer  places,  as  if  into  seven  of  the  most 
convenient  places  for  the  subjects  to  resort  unto  from  their  respec- 
tive habitations,  then  this  kingdom  would  soon  be  under  sevea 
jurisdictions ;  every  several  register-office  wilf  necessitate,  that  a 
Court  of  Judicature  be  with  it  for  supermt^idency  on  the  manage- 
ment thereof,  to  deteradiie  ques.tions  as  they  should  arise  (whicb 
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would  be  rery  many  and  daily)  concerning  mistakes,  misunder- 
standings, and  mis-entries  of  clerk  (-egisters. 
V  Several  judicatures  would  introduce  several  rules  and  coursed  of 
proceediftg.  Men  would  seldom  buy  or  sell  on  credit,  out  of  their 
own  judicatures,  when  they  did  not  know  by  what  rules  or  courses 
of  proceedings  those  transactions  should  be  judged.  They  would 
be  fearful  of  the  influences  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
jurisdictions  would  have  on  the  judges  and  jurors  in  their  several 
judicatures ;  which  would  break  the  commerce  and  trade  which  tha 
Several  parts  of  this  kingdom  now  hare  each  with  the  other. 

The  union  of  our  law,  which  is  the  unity  fof  out  common  benfe. 
fits,  would  be  lost  in  our  causes  concerning  our  lands  or  goods,* 
although  the  tryals  of  matters  of  fact  by  juries  are  twice  yearly  in 
the  several  counties,  to  the  great  ease  and  benefit  of  the  Subjects ; 
jet  the  judgments  in  points  of  law,  on  those  tryals,  a^,  in  the 
Courts  of  the  King's-Bench,  Common-Pleas,  and  Exchequer, 
before  the  judges  of  those  courts,  learned  in  our  laws.  This  keepd 
the  law  intire,  and  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  whole  king* 
dom. 

It  cannot  be  foreseen  how  far  those  new  j  udicatnres  would  intrench 
on  the  intireness  and  interest  of  the  monarchy  of  this  kingdom. 
Seven  several  judicatures,  in  seven  several  jurisdictions,  might  en. 
danger  endeavours  for  another  heptarchy*  The  persons  in  the  se- 
veral jurisdictions  would  be  so  involved  by  their  interests  in  th«i 
judgments  given  in  their  several  judicatures,  as  to  leave  no  meant 
unattempted  to  maintain  tho-^e  judgments,  and  to  be  unquiet  when 
proceedings  should  be  against  their  persons  or  eitatels,  eisewliera 
than  in  their  own  judicatures* 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  SERJANT, 

A  ROMISH  PRIESTy 

<7oncerning   the  Impossibility  of  the  Pubjick  Establishipent  of 
Popery  here  in  England. 


Jl%  19,  1672. 
Sir, 

SINCE  I  was  last  with  you  I  have  thought  of  what  you  said, 
'  That  'ere  long  all  our  parish  churches  would  be  in  your  pos. 
session.'  This  hath  occasioned  me  to  wijte  (I  will  not  say  my  advice) 
but  my  opinion  :  That  you  and  your  clergy  should  not  attempt 
that  which  I  perceive  you  have  already  in  your  speculations.  They 
who  know  the  history  of  your  services  in  the  last  wars,  and  since, 
siust  acknowledge  that  you  have  deserved  well  of  your  prince,  iB 
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that  not  only  jou  aiserted  his  cause  in  the  field  with  the  loss  of  a 
limb,  bat,  which  is  more,  yo«  discoTered  to  one  of  his  great  mi. 
nisters  of  state  the  design  of  the  Roman  Catholicks,  managed  by 
Sr  Kenhelm  Digby,  and  father  Holden,  an  English  soi'bollist,  to 
'put  thehr  part  of  this  nation  under  the  subjection  and  patronage  of 
Oliver.  It  is  in  respect  to  you,  and  so  many  as  are  of  your  ioy- 
alty  as  well  as  r^igion,  that  I  wish  in  the  game  they  now  play,  by 
venturing  high,  they  may  not  lose  all.  You  are  much  mistaken, 
if  from  a  toleration  you  conclude  an  assurance  of  publick  establish- 
ment. It  is  one  thing  to  gain  a  favourable  look,  another,  that 
one  should  so  fall  in  love,  as  to  espouse  your  cause.  Consider  the 
difficulties,  if  not  impossibilities,  which  in  great  number  oppose 
your  hopes.  The  chiefe^t,  as  you  ought  to  apprehend,  b  the  firm 
resolution  of  the  king,  to  defend  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  yet 
^stands ;  a  resolution  in  him  so  unraoveable,  that  neither  an  interest 
in  mighty  princes,  obtainable  by  such  an  exchange,  could  invite, 
nor  the  arguments^of  military  men  could  persuade  him  to  renounce 
that  church,  from  which  he  then  *  received  no  advantage,  but  the 
satisfaction  of  her  communion,  and  suffering  in  her  defence.  Tou 
cannot  but  know  wilhal,  that,  to  belieye  him  inclinable  to  you^ 
is  to  commit  treason  in  your  hearts,  since  that,  to^  say  so,  is'de^ 
clared  treason  by  an  act  of  parliament.  But,  if  you  should  prove 
^so  sanguine  and  full  of  fancies,  as  to  believe  what  was  formerly 
ineffectual,  might'  now  prevail ;  I  cannot  commend  your  judg- 
ment)  except  you  shew,  that  either  your  religion  is  better,  or  else 
that  interest  doth  more  strongly  draw  the  king  towards  you  now 
than  heretofore.  For  the  former  part,  religion,  you  say  it. ought  not 
in  the  least  to  be  altered ;  and  we  acknowledge,  if  it  were  reform- 
ed, it  Will  be  less  worth  to  the  clergy.  For  the  other,  concern, 
ing  interest  of  state,  if  it  dissuade  under  those  circumstances, 
much  more  will  it  at  this  day.  ~  In  those  times  he  might,  by  this 
course,  have  been  restored  to  three  kingdoms.  Now  he  would 
hereby  give  up  half  his  jurisdiction,  to  wit,  supremacy ;  and, 
after  a  while,  a  good  part  of  his  revenue,  the  appendant  posses- 
sions of  his  supremacy,  lint  this  is  not  the  worst ;  for,  besides 
this,  hy  setting  up  Popery,  he  sets  up  the  Pope  as  his  collegue 
and  fellow  sovereign  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions.  He  gives  him, 
at  once,  all  this  clergy,  and  implicitely  as  many  as  they  frighten 

with  purgatory  and  hell.—- To  obey  God's  vicar  rather  than 

man.  This  hath  been  done,  not  in  the  case  of  the  church  alone, 
but  in  temporal  quarrels  betwixt  him  and  other  princes.  But,  if 
you  still  hold  the  conclusion  against  unanswerable  objections,,  what 
means,  pray,  can  you  propose,  whereby  this  may  be  accomplished? 
Exercise  all  your  imaginative  power^  fancy  any  thing,  though 
never  so  unlikely,  to  be  granted  or  practised,  so  it  be  bnt  in  the 
u  tmost  degree  of  possibility.  There'  are  but  two  ways  to  do  it, 
either  by  parliament,  and  you  cannot  expect  that  this  parliament, 
which  appeared  so  earnest  against  your  toleration,  should  set  yoa 

.  *  In  the  time  of  his  bantolunent  «nd  the  ftand  rebellion*  '  *         . 
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up  as  ihe  national  church.  Aod  if  you  hope  this  parliament  majr . 
quickly  die  of  old  age,  and  that  another  niore'fa?ourabIe  to  the 
distressed  may  sit  in  their  rooms,  you  will  fiQd  yourselres  mis- 
taken ;  and  that  it  is  not  your  party  shall  be  the  men,  but  rather 
such,  who,  though  they  ser?ed  your  turn^  never  lored  you  when 
they  were  uppermost.  .  • 

Let  me  farther  advise  you  not  to  forfeit  your  discretion  so  far^ 
as  to  expect  as  sudden  a  publick  change  of  rdtgion  now  by  a  par* 
liament,  as  was  in  Queen  Mary's  days.  Then  the  refpfmation  had 
only  been  begun  by  King  Edward  hjs  six  years  reign,  and  care* 
Icsly  managed  by  the  greatest  persons  under  him,  whose  chief  est 
aims  appear  to  be  quite  another  thing.  So  that  thereby,  whilst 
they  neglected  to  bring  over  the  couqtry  gentlemen  to  protestant* 
ism,  they  confirmed  them  in  popery.  I'hence  was  it,  that  the 
Romanists  might  much  better  promise  themselves  to  be  restored 
under  that  queen,  than  at  these  years  whdVi  people  still  remember 
her;  and  for  several  generations  have  been  reconciled  to  the 
reformation  by  writings  in  those  controversies,  and  held  in  by 

penal  laws- ,    and  estranged  from  Rome  by  88.*  and  the  6th 

of  November,  f  Now  you  cannot  look  for  any  good,  from .  a 
parliament,  you  may  rightly  dread  their  displeasure^  especially  if 
you  should  stretch  your  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  perverting  of 
other  men's :  For  do  what  you  can,  and  declaim  never  so  much 
against  a  parliamentary  religion ;  the^  commons  will  havis  a  com* 
mittee  for  religion,  oif  else  liberty  and  privilege  are  utterly  lost. 
So  that  you  ought  by  a  private  exercise  of  your  worship,  and  a 
peaceable  demeanor,  to  provide  for  the  coming  of  a  parliament, 
as  by  repentance  men  do  for  death,  because  it  cannot  be  avoided, 
but  may  be  made  less  hurtful. — By  this  time,  I  suppose,  you  may 
have  laid  aside  kll  hopes  of  being  advancect  by  a  parliament,  and 
cast  your  thoughts  towards  a  standing  army.  Certainly  you  will 
find  this  conceit  as  airy  as  any  of  the  rest,^  for  (besides  that  he, 
whose  authority  should  raise  it,  intends  you  no  more  than  a  bare 
and  limited  toleration)  there  are  rery  many  and  obvious  hinder- 
aiices  of  that  project:  The  kingdom,  being  an  island,  takes  away 
the  pretences  hereof,  which  are  alledged  by  our  powerful  neigh- 
bours, and^  allowed  by  reason  of  their  situation.  So  that,  on  the 
surmises  of  sbch  a  thing,  the  mutinous  temper  of  this  climate  would 
appear  as  jealous  of  their  liberties,  as  in  some  countries  men  are  of 
their  'wives.  And  wifhal,  where  could  you  raise  men  for  the  ser- 
vice ?  Your  own  gentlemen  of  estates  would  not  endure  foreigner^ ; 
and  they  must  necessarily  want  home-bom  soldiers,  there  being 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  your  religion,  and  of  none  to  give  the 
law  of  arms  to  all  your  adversaries.  And  where  will  you  get  the 
main  weapon,  money  ?  Though  your  religion  should  open  their 
'      ■         ■  •  • 

*  The  time  of  the  Spanish  invaiion,  with  their  invincible  Anriftdo,  as  they  were  pleased  to 
tens  it;  though  God  brought  it  tQ  nothing;  the  particulars  whereof  are  printed  in  tbia  col« 
lection.    See  Vol.  H.  p.  47,  I4«. 

t  The  day  when  the  Papists  bad  contrived  to  destniy  the  three  estates  of  the  nation  assembled 
in  parliament,  by  blowing  them  up  with  gunpowderjT  and  since  called,  <  Tli^  Gunpowder  Plot, 
,<yr  Treason.' 
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•tock  snd  treasure  as  for  a  holy  war,  yet,  in  a  little  time,  eitlieF^ 
fheir  stock  of  their  zeal  would  be  Spent,  and  then  an  army  m  its 
bwh  country  cannot  so  easily  get  bread  by  the  sword,  as  labour, 
ing  men  can  do  by  the  spade.  For  proof  of  this,  yon  may  call  to 
mind  faoW  that  both  rump  and  armjr  were  well  nigh  famished  into  a 
dissolution,  when  the  country  declared  they  would  pay  no  more 
taxes.  In  such  nece^ities,  soldiers,  like  beasts  of  prey,  will  fall 
lane  upon  another  and  defour  their' keepers  too  ;  and,  if  you  be- 
lieve thein  to  be  wholly  mercenary,  they  are  never  so  likely  to  be 
hit*ed  to  a  design  contrary  to  their'  former  commission,  as  when 
theii*  masters  cannot  pay,  nor  their  enemies  can  be  plundered,  yet 
will  freely  part  with  money  upon  their  own  terms.  You  see,  sir, 
how  I  have  followed  your  propagators  through  all,  both  probable 
and  Drild  methods,  whfch  they  can  invent;  all  which  appearing  nn. 
profitable  and  unlikely,  they  will  not  siirely,  like  vain  projectors, 
waste  whut  they  have,  for  that  which  they  can  never  obtain. 

.  Your  Servant  ■      ■  ^ 


THE  DUTCH  REMONSTRANCE, 

CONCERNINO 

The  Proceedings  and  Practices  of  John  de  Witt,  Pensionary  J 

and  Ruwaert  Van  Putten,  his  Brother ;  with 

others  of  that  Faction. 

Drawn  up  by  a  Person  of  Eminence  therc^  and  printed  at 
the  Hague. 

Atid  Translated  out  of  Dutch,  August  the  30th,  1672. 

l^ndon,  Printed  by  S.  and  B.  G.  and  are  to  be  sold  by  R.  C.  over-against 
the  Globe  in  Little*Britain. 

QaartOp  containing  Thirty^ve  Paga, 

Tais  remonstrance  contains  such  facts  of  treachery  in  the  guardians  of  a  state, 
that  of  all  others  boasts  the  roost  of  its  freedom  and  liberty;  and  was  attended 
withsQch  fatal  consequences,  even  a  popular  and  tumultuous  seizing  and  exe* 
cution  of  those  traitors,  who  had  received  French  money  to  deceive  and  cor- 
rvpt-tha  deputies  of  the  people  ;  and  to  disable  their  Ndtion  from  making  any 
resistance  to  their  powerful  enemy*  the  French  king:  Thai,  methinks,  the  very 
remembrance  thereof  should  not  only  deter  every  minister  of  that  state  from 
thenceforward  from  practices  of  the  like  naturei  but  call  upon  the  whole  states 
of  the  United  Provinces  to  exert  their  liberty,  hy  bringing  such  miscreants  to 
condign  punishment;  and  to  be  ever  in  readmess  to  repel  their  natural  enemy 
the  French,  and  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  approving  their  good  fidelity, 
)>y  duly  executing  those  treaties,  which  the  wisdom  of  their  forefathers  have  ot9« 
tamed  for  the  said  purpose.  And,  the  seasonableness  of  reprinting  this  remon- 
atrance  cannot  be  questioned,  if  we  consider  the  following  passages  in  a  late 
liiemor^ai  presented  <m  the  17ih  of  Aagust,  N«  'S.  instant,  by  Mc.  Trcror,  h\^ 
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,  fBtttfOinkk,  majest^r'ji'niuibter  plenipotentiary  to  their  High  migl^tinesses  the 
Saies-general,  at  a  time  that  the  said  repubiict  is  ultacked  in  its  barrier  by  the 
said  eiieray  of  France,  who  has,  with  little  or  no  resistance,  taken  sereral  of  their 
atrong-holds;  has  threatened  and  attempted  (o  invade  that  power,  .which  not 
oBiy  made  them  a  free  people,  bat  has  at  all  times  protected  them  in  their  great* 
est  distresses ;  in  which  th^t  great  statesman  not  oniy  remonstrates  the  hazard  of 
the  present  circumstances,  to  which  ihe  States  are  reduced,  but,  with  a  pen  no- 
ways inferior  to  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  himself,  displays  the  real  advantage 
and  necessity  for  their  preservation,  to  act  vigorously,  contormable  to  their  tre«^ 
ties,  with  their  faithful  aliies  against  their  common  enemy  ;  For,  says  he. 

High  and  Mighty  Lords^ 

IT  is  wit|i  great  regret,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  pressing  com- 
mands of  the  king  my  master,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  put  your 
High  mightinesses  in  mind,  that  the  term  prescribed  so  positiyely 
and- clearly,  by  the  treaty  of  1678,  for  employing  your  good  offi- 
l^es  with,  the  power,  who  was  the  aggressor  in  the, present  war 
against  his  majesty,,  expired  some  time  si;[ice,  without  their  having 
in  any  manner  procured  the  re-establishmeut  of  the  publick  tran. 
quillity,  and  without  his  majesty's  having  had  the  full  benefit  of 
the  ssiid  treaty. 

,  Hifi  maje/sty  is  very  far  from  intending  to  importune  your  High 
mightinesses  with  complaints  or  reproaches.'  But  what  he  owes  to 
himsfBlf  ancj  to  the  publjck  security,  does  not  permit  him  to  keep 
^silence  any  longer  upon  th^  inexfscution  of  a  treaty,  the. most  im« 
portant,  and  the  most  essential  of  all  thos^  which  unite  his  crown 
with  your  state.  The  king  might  naturally  have  promised  himself 
a  morjB  expeditipus  determination,  as  well  from  the  known  good 
faith  of  your  High  mightinesses,  which  was  doubly  engaged  by  the 
war  decla^'ed  at  the  same  time  against  the  queen  gf  Hungapy,  as 
from  the  events  w^th  ^^ich  his  majesty's  requisition  has  been 
followed. 

If  good  faith  did  not  permit  your  High  mightinesses  to  seeyour 
allies  attacked,  without  breaking  with  the  aggressor,  your  owi^ 
dignity  allowed  yQU  still  less  to  see  yourselves  attacked  in  so  sen- 
sible a  part  as  your  barrier^  without  resenting  it,  like  sovereigns 
jealous  of  their  honour.^,  and  attentive  to  the  preservs^tion  of  their 
rights.   . 

Where  is  the  state  which,  in  such  circumstances,  would  not  with 
icagerness  and  of  itself  have  soUicited  an  alliance  so  powerful,  as 
that  tp  which  the  king  my  master  and  the  Queen  of  Jflungary  do 
not  cease  inviting  your  High  mightinesses  ? 

The  king  hath,  set  forth,  with  so  much  strength,  in  his  letter  of 
the  ^.|th  of  last  April,  which 'was  delivered  to  your  High  niighti- 
nesses  upon  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  the  justice  of  his  demand; 
your  High  mightinesses  Have  yourselves,  as  well  by  your  provisi-  . 
onal  answer,  a^  by  the  succours  which  you  have  furnished  to  his 
majesty,  acknowledged  in  so  direct  a  manner  the  force  of  yoiir 
/engagements,  that  nothing  remains  for  me  to  do,  but  to  press  the 
Entire  accomplishment  of  them.  - 

Give  me  leave,  High.and  mighty  lords;^  to  appeal  to  your  Qy^U 

yoj,.  ru:  *  ^  .      . 
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conriction,  whether  the  good  of  the  common  ca«e,  whetker  ih€ 
particular  interest  of  the  republick,  have  been  snfficiently  promo- 
te by  this  indecision,  by  this  cautious  conduct,  which  an  excess  of 
prudence  has  dictated  to  your  High  mightinesses  from  the  begininng 
of  the  troubles  with  which  it  has  pleased  providence  to  visit  Eu- 
rope,  to  this  day,  to  encourage  your  High  mightinesses  to  persist 

in  the  same  method  of  proceeding.  ,    .  a  *^.^  offi>n*«  nf 

To  what  a  degree  has  not  this  indecision  frustrated  the  effects  of 

your  most  wise  resolutions?  To  what  a  degree  has  it  not  rendered 

useless  your  best.placed  expences,  and  increased  the  necessity  of 

What  lealousies,  what  umbrage  has  it  not  given,  and  does  it  not 
still  give  to  the  allies  of  a  good  cause?  Wl^t  discourag^ent  to 
the  powers  who  might  increase  the  number  of  them  ?  With  what 
presumption  does  it  not  inspire  our  aggress<^r  and^his  adherents? 
What  facility  has  it  not  given  them  of  extending  their  Tiews,  and 
bringing  their  petnicious  designs  to  perfection  ? 

Your  High  mightinesses  know  How  very  unsuccessful  your  pams 
and  etforts  have  been  towards  finishing  the  salutary  work  of  peace, 
the  name  of  which  is  so  often  prostituted.  You  know  to  what  a 
degree  the  ways  of  moderation  have  been  exhausted,  and  how  far 

they  have  been  despised.  tt-  i_      •  i.x- 

It  is  time  that  the  long  forbearance  of  your  High  mightinesses 
should  be  justified,  by  manifesting  your  true  principles  in  the  eyes 
of  your  subjects,  of  your  allies,  and  of  all  Europe. 

Your  High  mightinesses  sec  your  most  intimate  and  most  power, 
ful  friends,  and  your  own  barrier,  attacked  at  once  by  the  same 
power  •  that  very  power  which  drove  the  Queen  of  Hungary  from 
Vienna,  and  which  made  an  attempt  upon  the  throne  of  the  king 
my  master,  has  now  the  command  at  Menin,  at  Ypres,  at  Fumes, 
after  having  driven  out  the  troops  of  your  High  mightinesses  with 
fire  and  sword.  Will  you  still  hesitate  whetiier  to  consider  aiid 
treat  this  power  as  our  common  enemy  ? 

Willyour  High  mightinesses  see  capital  revolutions  happen  daily 
in  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms,  and  in  the  states  the  least  expo- 
sed, without  being  alarmed  at  them,  and  witiiout  prbviding  reme- 
dies  proportionable  to  the  evil  ?  Let  us  not  trust  solely  to  the  jus. 
tice  of  our  cause ;  tiic  age  in  which  we  live  pays  respect  to  notiiing 

Ambition  and  greediness  have  already  drawn  togetiier  bnt  too 
many  powers.  Let  virtue,  let  honour,  let  tiie  prmciples  of  self- 
preservation  at  last  reunite  the  rest.  And  if  our  engagements,  if 
our  interests  are  not  sufficient  to  that  end,  let  the  comm onhanger 
induce  us  to  taketiiis  salutary  resolution ;  let  that  move  us  to  look 
for  our  security,  where  only  it  is  t6  be  found,  in  our  union  and  in 
our  vigour. 
.*♦*****♦,♦**♦***♦*******♦** 
The  readiness,  with  which  your  High^mightincsses  haye  alreadf 
executed  the  treaty  above-mentioned  in  all  its  provisional  points, 
\$  a  sure  pledge  to  his  majesty  for  the  execution  of  th^  whole. 
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More  than  one  cordial  friend,  nnjustlyattacked,  requires  it  of  a 
fdcthful  ally.  The  tottering  tyi^  of  Entope,  with  which  the  in- 
dependance  of  jroar  High  mightinesses  ia  so. closely  coniaected,  de- 
mands it.  A  protestant  and  frecj  nation  *,  the  sorest  bul'wark  of 
yonr  state  against  the  attacks  of  powers  +  that  acknowledge  no 
either  tie  towards  their  neighbours,  than  the.  submission  to  th% 
wills,  or  their  own  inability  to  extort  it,  prontiseait  to  herself  ^m 
a  protestant  repuWfcck,  jealous  of  that  Hb6rty  whi<*  she  has  pur. 
cliAsed  so  dearly,  and  who  has  often  been  the  protectress  pf  thaiof 
Ae  Mpublick. 

Lttt  not  our  actions  falsify  &ese  glorious  titles ;  but  may  our 
united  efbrts  once  more  set  bounds  to  ambition,  raise  a  new  bar- 
riev  in  defence*  of  the  pnblick  liberties,,  and  bring  back  peace^  jus. 
tice,  and  good  order  into  Europe. 

Done  at  the  Hague,  this  17th  of  August,  1744. 

Signea,  .      ' 

ROBERT  TREVOR. 

k^^VERY  one,  not  without  reason,,  stands  amazed,  not  being  able 
"^-^  to  apprehend  how  it  is  possible,  tiiat,  in  less  than  forty  days, 
the  king  of  France  should  subdue  above  forty  cities  and  emineitt 
fortresses,  formerly  belonging  to  this  state. 

A  disgrace  to  our  nation,  and  a  blot  so  great,  that  it  is  nerer  to 
be  washed  offfroni  the  not  sufficiently  famous  Batavians. 

Yet,  if  the  reader  pleases  seriously  to  consider  the  following  re. 
lation,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  in  some  measure  be  satisfied. 

My  opinion  then  is,  that  the  king  of  France  did  not  make  so 
great  a  progress  purely  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  concurrenos 
and  assistance  of  some  goTcrnors  of  this  oountry ;  (Oh  that  they 
hadncTer  been  so!)  who,  being  bought  thereto,  in&tead  of  fathers, 
became  traitors  of  our  native  country,  which  to  demonstrate  clearly 
we  are  to  consider, 

That  the  King  of  France  did  no  way  surprise  us,  but  gave  m 
sufficient  warning  before-hand ;  as  well  with  words  td  our  ambas* 
sadors,  as  in  ^eeds  with  his  great  preparations  made  by  him,  W 
yond  any  example,  through  his  whole  dominions ;  as  also  by  his 
majesty's  erecting  several  unheard  of  magazines,  aS,weli  .in  his  o^n 
realm,  as  without,  nay^  on  our  frontiers  at  Nuys.  Tiie  prepara- 
tions whereof  were  so  great,  that  an  experienced  officer,  who  hath 
borne  great  commands  in  the  German  wars,  as  also  under  the  King 
bf  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  princes,  coming  to  compliment  the 
Lord  of  Amerongen,  who  at  that  time  was  on  the  behalf  of  ^hb 
atatei  at  Cologne,  taking  an  opportunity  to  view  the  forementioned 
magazine,  declared  to  me  at  his  return,  that  he  had  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  the  like ;  believing  it  to  be  suificient  to  contain  provision 
»nd  ammunition  enough  for  two,  nay  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

That  he  could  not  see  this  state  was  concerned  thereat^  afikin|^, 


•  fiie»l  Britain.  f  Fraoc«. 
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moreorer,  If  they  did  not  intend  to  defend  their  country,  because 
they  made  such  small  preparations  for  tiie  defence  thereof?  That 
the  ashes  ought  to  be  stirred,  and  the  fire  extinguished,  before  the 
flame  grew  too  big. 

I  confess,  that,  at  that  time,  I  little  regarded  this  saying ;  be. 
eanse,  acconiing  to  my  duty,  I  censured^  farourably,  and  expected 
nothing  but  good  and  faithfulness  from  our  goTemors ;  but  I  hare, 
by  the  sorrowful  erept,  found  that  I  might  not,  without  a  good 
argument,  hare  condbscepded  to  the  foretnentioued  officer's  opinion. 

For  who  knows  not  that  the  first  care  of  a  goTemor,  for  the 
defence  of  his  country,  ought  to  consist, 

In  erecting  sufl&dent  magazines,  fortifying  of  towns  and  castles? 

Furnishing  the  same  towns,  and  fortresses,  with  Taliant  and 
faithful  governors  and  commanders,  sufficient  garisons,  trenches, 
and  ammunition  for  war,  and  especially,  to  deprire  the  enemy  of 
as  much  ammunition,'  and  men,  as  '  possible.  But  let  us  examine 
whether  any  of  all  these  things  were  done  with  yigour,  and  we 
shall,  to  our  sorrow,  and  irreparable  loss  and- disgrace,  rather  find 
'  the  contrary  to  have  been  acted  by  th6  wicked  and  strange  direc 
tidns  of  thoee  corrupt  governors :  For  notwithstanding  it  was  weU 
known,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  King  of  France's  preparatl. 
ons  for  war,,  there  scarce  was  any  salt-petre  in  Euro^pe,  but  what 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Netherland  Ea^-India  company;  and, 
notwithstanding  it  was  proffered  the  state  by  the  said  conipany, 
yet  they  refused  the  same,  and  rather  desired  that  it  should  be  s^it 
to  France,  and  so  serve  as  a  knife  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  Nether, 
lands  at  once;  which  was  not  suffident,  for,  besides  that  (instead 
of  publishing  edicts  to  prevent  the  transporting  of  ammunitian  to 
the  enemy,  wjitch  ought  to  hare  been  their  chief  care)  they.encbu. 
raged  and  maintained  the  sending  of  all  necessaries  for  war  to  the 
enemy :  Of  the,  truth  whereof  every  one  may  be  assured,  since  it 
may  be  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  Jucchen,  Governor  of 
Wesel,  yet  living  in  the  Hague,  that  his  excellency,  about  four  or 
five  months  ago,  being  advised",  in  a  letter  by  p.  loyal  subject,  that 
four  ships,  laden  with  powder  and  shot,  and  other  ammunition  for 
war,  were  coming  up  tne  Rhine,  to  pass  by  Wesel ;  adding,  mor&* 
over,  the  merchants  names,  that  had  sold  and  bought  it,  where  it 
was  laden,  what  powder-mill  the  powder  came  from,  and  from 
whom  the  other  stores,  &c.  and  that  the  master  of  the  ship  had  a 
pass.port  from  Cologne;  nay,  that  it  was  to  be  carried  to  Nuys, 
into  the  French  magazine ;  advising  him  also,  that,  by  vertuc  of  a 
Certain  order  {sent  to  his  excellency  some  years  ago,  that,  if  the 
Bishop  of  Munster  should  make  any  invasion)  he  would  please  to 
stop  the  said  ships;  whereupon,  going  himself  totheRbine,  he 
asked,  Whether  any  persons  had  seen  such  ships  pass  by,  as  were 
mentioned  in  his  letter  of  advice  ?  (Because  this  is  a  very  remark- 
able business,  I  think,  it  will  not  se^u  amiss  to  give  an  account  of 
the  circuinstances  thereof.)  When  one  of  the  stanilers.by,  answer, 
ing,  said,  that  two  such-like  ships  were  past  hjy  andgoneup 
higher;  that  they  were  laden  with  powder,  shot,  and  other  ammu« 
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jfeitiOD,  irhieh,  iostead  of  being  anladen  at  Cologne,  according  to 
tke  pass-pofft^  were  carried,  and  put  into  the  Frendi  magazine  at 
Nuys :  That  Ife  had  this  account  from  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
vessels  that  were  returned  from  thence,  very  much  discontoiited 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  unlade  coptrary  to  his  pass. port. 
»  The  gotcmor,  hereupon,  sending  for  the  forementioned  master 
of  the  vessel,  and  having  understood  the  truth,  according  to  the 
forementioned  relation  from  his  own  mouth ;  moreover,  that  there 
was  a  third  vessel  laden  with  the  same  sort  of -goods  yet  below  We- 
9el,  and  coming  up  thd  Rhine.  Whereupon,  staying  till  the  eren^ 
ittg,  and  not  seeing  the  said  ship,  the  governor,  fearing  that  she 
might  pass  by  in  the  night,  sent  some  musqueteers  thither,  strictly 
commanding  them  to  enter  and  stay  in  the  vessel  tilt  it  should  como 
np  to  thex!ityj  and  be  searched  by  his  es;cellency:  Who,  on  the 
following  day^  examining  the  said  ship,  found  the  same  to  be  laden 
as  b^ore ;  when,  taking  the  pass-port  from  the  master,  he  imme. 
dtately  caused  it  to  be  exactly  copied ;  -  and,  kei^ping  the  original, 
sent  the  copy  with  the  post,  who  went  away  that  day,  or  else  an 
express  had  been  sent  to  the  state,  or  council,  of  state,  whom  he 
informed,  in  a  letter,  all  what  had  happened ;  and  therefore  desired 
speedy  orders  how  he  should  govern  himself  in  this  affair. 

There  was,  at  that  time,  but  little  powder  and  shot  in  Wesel ; 
so  that  the  governor  was  not  a  little  rejoiced,  hoping,  that,  b^ 
this  opportunity,  the  city  would  be  well  provided  at  a  small  charge 
to  the  country.  . 

'  But,  instead  that  the  said  ship  should  unlade  there,  the  gover- 
nor received  an  order,  signed  by  the  secretary,  that  he  should  not 
only  freei  the  vessel  which  he  had  stopped,  but  also  permit  all  ships, 
that  had  such  pass. ports,  to  pass  freely,  and  unmolested,  on  their 
way;  which  his  excellency  immediately  condescended  to. 

Two  4ftys  after  past  by  another  ship,  that  had  twice  as  much  am. 
munition  a-board  her  as  one  of  the  former,  and  from  time  to  time 
several  othefs^of  the  same  nature  steering  the  same  course.  . 

Whilst  the  governor,  from  that  time  forward,  soUicited  the 
council,  that  the  city  WescI,  being  so  considerable  a  town,  and  of 
such  great  consequence  to  the  statcf,  ought  to  have  six-thousand 
men  in  garison,  and  sufficient  trenches  and  a,mmunition ;  all  which 
the  governor  oftentimes  requested  in  his  letters  to  the  coimcil  of 
state;  who,  at  last,  gave  orders  for  the  making  of  trenches  about 
^e  said  city,  and  furnishing  the  same  wi^h  all  manner  of  neces. 
sarie^. 

But,  instead  of  putting  a  garison  of  six- thousand  men  into  the 
same,  they  drew  immediately  thirteen  troops  of  horse,  and  twelve 
companies  of  foot,  all  stout  and  able  men^  out  of  it,  and  put  a  few 
^  companies,  consisting,  the  greatest  part,  of  unexperienced  youths  in 
their  stead;  of  which  the  governor  bath  often  complained ;  and,  to 
secure  this  considerable  city  the  more  to.  the  einemy,  thoy  (Under 
pretence  that  tl^  Governor  Jucchen  should  come  and  give:  tlieir 
High  mightinesses  an  account  iti  person  at  the  Hague)  put  in  ano^ 
tfaer  governor;   and^  how  honourably  he  hath  carried  himstelf  in 
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tlie  defofioe  of  that  city,  appears  by  the  erent,  Bxiitts  aetrnpfoj 
hani.  The  lik«  pretence  they  had  to  tura  other  ^oyeraors,  as  vj^ 
pears  chiefly  by  Colonel  d'Ossery,  an  Irishman,  and  a  Romaa 
Ca<liotlck,  whose  Tillainies,  and  tfaiterous  actions,  hare  been  bhu 
nifested  formerly  in  his  services  under  other  piinces,  and  one, 
whose  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and  not]»rlon9  treasons 
eoncernitig  the  business  of  Rynberk,  are  at  large  related,  in  a  ccr*/ 
tmn  paper  delirered  by  the  Captains  Vytenbogaert  and  Clark,  t^ 
his  hiKhne>s  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  council  of  the  state; 
and  also  in  a  certain  apology  of  the  Goternor  of  Basseoi,  aod  9f 
eomment  on  the  letter  from  Tondlemonde,  'all  extant  in  print,  to 
which  I  refer  yon ;  wherein  also  yon  have  ati  acconnt,  how  that 
the  garisons  of  the  city  of  Rynberk,  (notwithstanding  it  wa»  so 
considerate  a  fortress  to  this  state)  were  not  sufficient  to  defend 
half  the  countersharps ;  and  therefore  might  easily  (by  the  trea.* 
chery  of  D'Osserv,  and  the  falseness  of  the  governor  Bass^n)  be 
conquered  by  the  enemies.  And  indeed,  this  IVOssery  following^ 
forsooth,  the  examples  of  the  honourable  lords  and  overseers  of 
this  forementioned  work,  in  their  counterfeit  fatherly  care,  beha* 
ved  himself  no  doubt  so  honourably  in  the  defence  of  this  city,  tlmt 
he  well  deserved  a  triumphant  gallows  of  a  considerable  he^bt,  not 
onfy  for  his  own  falseness,  bnt  because  so  many  loyal  oflicers, 
whiibh  undoubtedly  were  in  garison  there,  were  deluded,  by  hia 
bas^  designs  and  treacheries,  to  their  ntter  ruin. 

And,  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  these  truterous  conraes, 
tftree  regiments  more  were  sent  to  Maestricht,  after  it  was  saffici- 
etitly  provided,  so  that  in  all  probability  the  enemy  (finding  that 
place  so  fortified)  should  pass  by  there,  and  come  first  to  Rynberk 
and  Wesel.  At  the  same  time  when  the  news  came  to  an  asseaaMy 
of  a  province,  now  in  the  enemy's  possession,  that  there  were 
three  regiments  more  put  into  Maestricht,  it  was  said,  that  his 
highness,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  writ  in  a  letter,  that  lie  did 
much  bonder,  that  such  an  extraordinary  care  was  taken  for  that 
city  only,  whenas  it  would  be  more  necessary  to  look  after  other 
towns,  which  were  of  as  great  consequence  to  the  stale*  This 'I 
was  informed  by  a  person,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  present  at 
that  assembly. 

I  also  heard,  at  that  time,  that  a  certain  governor,  being  exceed, 
ingl)^  troubled,  said',  ^  What  doth  all  this  tend  to?  I  do  not  like 
the  carriage  of  atfairs,  for  wa  are  like  to  lose  our  country  for  want 
of  men,  having  twenty-five  thousand  short  of  what  is  absolutely 
jnecessary,' 

^  And  what  was  the  reason  ?' 

They  made  a  great  shew  of  raisingmen,  but  they  acted  ail  things 
contrary. 

For  notwithstanding  the  first  levies  were  made  with  great  trmi. 
ble  but  of  the  country,  abd  we  were  assured',  that  by  the  many 
men  that  were  Hfkei^ise  raised  there  hj  otliers^  the  governors  of 
those  places  had  taken  an  occasion  strictly  tid  forbid  the  same,  in- 
somnch  that  we  knew,  there  was  not  one  place^  Bay  not  one  foot 
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«l  kttd  out  of  enr  own  dofotaioaB  left,  wh«re  we  were  pennittod 
t»leTy  any  forces*  Yet,  nerertlieless^  under  a  pretence  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  it  was  strictly  forbid  by  an  eidict,  not  to  raise 
any  nea 'within  our  dominions,  but  in  such  plaoef  where,  we  kn,ew 
before^  there  was  oot  a  man  to  be  had. 

Nay,  tl^se  officers,  (which,  for  the  most  part  were  Roman  Ca* 
thoiicks)  knowing  the  unwillingness  of  men  to  stay  with  them| 
nfvre  forced  to  raise  two  or  three  times  the  men  that  otherwise 
would  hare  senred,  to  the  great  exhausting  of  the  publick  trea- 
•Mtf es,  and  their  own  estates :  And  yet  they  could  not  keep  so  ma- 
Bjy  of  them  together,  as  to  make  half  a  company  at  thieir  plape  of 
^MndezTou&  Whereupon  the  captains  making  a  complaint  to  the 
governors,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  of  the  soldiers,  to  take 
their  money,  and  afterwards  to  desert  their  colours ;  and  desiring 
that  these  tli^gs  migM  be  remedied;  they  shrunk  up  their  shoul- 
dersy  saying,  it  was  not  in  their  powe^r  to  help  it.  These  disor- 
ders  tbereopoB  of  beating  of  drums  within  the  country  was  left  offy 
and  the  discourse  amongst  the  officers  being,  that  Holland  had  mo* 
Bey  enough,  and  consequently  might  have  men  at  all  times. 

The  other  great  levies  and  treaties  with  the  Foreign  princes,  viz. 
Bfaadenburgh^  Lunenbergh,  and  others,  were  appointed  to  be, 
against  that  time,  when  they  hoped  and  judged  that  all  things  would 
be  lost :  Notwithstanding  it  might  have  be^  sooner  accomplished, 
sand  more  efiectually,  ihe  princes  themselves  having  proffered  their 
asfistaitoe. 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty,  being  also  kept  close  till  the  last 
Kotir,  deprived  our  ambassadors  from  making  a  conclusion. 

We  may  be  informed  from  the  ambassadors,  that  were  sent  to 
Brandenburgh,  and  now .  rasiding  in  the  Hague,  that  they  received 
tlie  ratitiGatio&  at  Hamborongh,  ilot  b^ore  the  beginning  of  July^ 
■ew  stile, 

.  The  same  Lords  ambassadors  declare  to  the  whole  world,  that 
the  states  themselves  may  justly  be  blamed  for  the  so  late  coming 
down  of  the  auxiliary  troops.  That  at- first  his  Highness  the  Duke 
ef  Brandenburgh  was  treated  withal,  as  if  they  would  have  bought 
a  dish  of  fish  of  him.  That  afterwards  his  highness,  instead  of  be- 
ing pressed  on,  advised  our  ambassador  to  stir  up  his  lords  and 
masters,  about  the  furthering  of  affairs ;  saying,  moreover,  my 
lord,  you  have  traitors  in  your  country,  matters  are  very  ill  ma- 
nag^  there.  I  am  also  assured,  and  it  may  likewise  be  heard^ 
from  the  forementioned  ambassadors,  that  the  treaty  with  the  prin» 
ces  of  Lunenburgh  and  Brunswick  was  broke  off  only  upon  a  dif- 
ference of  five-tfiousand  rit.dollars.  ^ 

But  note,  they  would  rather  w^t  the  favour  of  those  princes^ 
and  the  eight-thousand  and  seven  men  which  they  would  have  sent 
this  state* 

What  do  yon  think  (said  one  of  the  same  .ambassadors  to  me 
not  long  since)  if  all  the  auxiliary  troops  had  come  down  in  May^ 
would  the  Frenchmen  have  gotten  into  our  country  with  so  much 
I  as  they  have  done  I  But,  what  shall  we  say !  it  was  designed 
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io ;  ambassadors  were  sent  to  all  pi4nc«s  at»d  piyteiitat^,  wken  w0 
'were  assured  that  the  army,  by  the  unhandsome  procsMidiflgs  of 
feome^  which  shall  b^  nameless,  were  all  blocked  up ;  and,  Ik^w  our 
ambassadors  managed  their  affairs  in  England,  I  shsill  oarit  to  mes^ 
tion.  De  Groot  would  also  hare  made  no  better  ^d  of  his  am^ 
bassjr  in  Frattce,  had  he  not  been  seconded  by  his  brotlier4n-lawy 
that  honest  patriot,  Momba.     One  man  Was  not  svfficient,   there^ 

'  fore  we  must  hare  a  second.  .  In  short,  affairs  were  well  ordered^ 
our  magazines  exhausted,  and  the  enemy*s  filled.     ' 

Levies  were  ordered  to  f>e  raised  in  such  places^  wheite  we  knew 
it  was  forbidden  and  Impossible  to  be  performed;  and  where  anxi^ 
llaries  were  proffered,  and  might  be  had  with  ease,  those  were 
slighted,  and  put  off  till  such  tiine,  as  we  supposed,  they  wonSi  be 
needless  and  too  late. 

Most  of  the  garisons,  and  eminent  places,  were  either  rery  Ixadly, 
or  not  at  ail  fortified.  Otkfr^  which  shame  forced  them  to 
strengthen,  Wanted  otie  thing  or  other,  to  make  th«n  insufficient 
for  defence;  for  those  that  had  men  enough  were  unproyided  of 
trenches  and  ammunition,  and  those,  which  were  stored  widipow.* 
der,  shot,  and  other  necessaries,  wanted' men.     And  those  places, 

.  which  we  knew  the  enemy  would  not  meddle  withal,  were  cronded 
With  more  men  than  were  beedfuk  What  shall  we  judge  of  the 
eracination  of  the  strong  dty  and  fortress  de  Graffe,  and  the  con. 
trirance,  that  the  whole  garison  marching  thither,  according  to 
order,  were  surprised  by  the  enemy,  who  undoubtedly  had  notice 
thereof,  and  twenty-six  of  their  colours  taken  from  them  i  Nay, 

'  wemay  justly  stand  amazed,  to  imagine,  how  it  is  possible,  tluit 
whole 'provinces^-  asOTeryssel  and  Utrecht,  should  be  deiivered'up 
in  one  day.  And  whereon  depends  that  riddle,  that  the  old  expe* 
rien ced  soldiers,  which  were  kept  prisoners  in  the  diurches  of  the 
conquered  towns,  should  not  be  taken  notice  of,  and  yet  beatthe 
drums  daily  for  new  men ;  seeming  rather  willing  to  ^i^e  twenty, 
nay,  thirty  gilders  for  new  and  unexperienced  men,  than  for  the 
old  ten  or  twelre,  for  which  they  might  be  ransomed. 

Who  thought  erer  to  haye  lived  to  see  these  times  in  our  pro- 
yinces,  that  we  must  go  begging  from  door  to  door  for  the  hor$e« 
men,  and  permit  tbem  to  go  aWay  for  want  of  money,  as  hath  hap- 
pen^ in  this  conjuncture  in  Groningen ;  from  whence  I  had  ad- 
yice  thereof  from  a  person,  who  was  an  eye-witness  thereto.  When 

.  God  intends  to  punish  a  country,  he  deprives  loyal  governors  of 
their  wisdom,  and  permits  the  wicked  to  use  the  same  to  the  des* 
truction  thereof* 

A  certain  member  of  the  states  of  Holland,  not  long  before  the 
march  of  the  enemy,  discoursing  to  one  of  his  fraternity,  about  the 
condition  wherein  the  magazines  were,  said,/ That  the  magazine  of 
Holland  was  so  well  furnishi^d,  that,  though  the  wars  continued 
two  years,  it  was  sufficient  of  itself,  without  any  more  supplies ; 
und  now,  when  too  late,  great  complaints  were  made,  that  there 
was  no  pl^e  provided,  every  one  calling,  for  powder,  shot^  and 

mother  ammunition  for  war ;   and  they  were  directed  to  magasineS} 
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triiidi  ffom  time  to  time  were  emptied,  and  oonieqiieiitfy  had  noLi 
thiDg  left ;  the  nid  lord  was  asked  by  his  assoeiate,  Where  that 
great  and  well  farnished  magazine  was,  of  Which  his'  excellency  had 
boasted  di  so  ranch  not  long  before;  whereupon  shrinking  np  faia 
shoulders,  he  said,  that  his- meaning  was,  it  would  serve  to  furnish 
Holland  only,  but  none  of  the  other  provinces ;  which  this  lordy 
who,  a  few  days  agp,  gave  me  an  account  thereof,  resented  .very 
strangely.    . 

Nay,  that  which  is  more,  oar  whole  army,  ^ing  before  Yssel^ 
was,  two  days  before  Whitsuntide,  so  ill  provided  of  powder  and 
shot,  that,  ill  case  of  an  attack,  they  woald  not  have  been  able  to 
defend  themselves  above  twenty-four  hours. 

Some  of  the  deputies  upon  the  report,  which  was  on  Whltsttn* 
tn^nday,'  that  the  French  had  taken  Burick,  coming  from  Nime* 
guen  to  soUicit  the  lords  deputies  (hat  were  in  the  field,  for  powdet 
and  shot,  received  for  answer,  That  they  could  not  spare  them 
liny;  which  was  also  told  me  at  the  sdme  tinie  by  a  governor  of 
^imegueni  ; 

But  Kirk-Patrick,  Governor  of  Hertogenbosch,  took  better 
care  for  hfsgovernincnt,  sebdiug  the  last  week  a  list,  to  the  coan. 
cil  of' state,  of  all  things  which  he  watited. 

AM  to  shew  that  his  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  used 
more'  than  ordinary  care  and  endeavours,  he  sent  the  governor, 
whilst  the  ctt^,  tommitted  to  his  care,  was  blocked  up  or  besieged^ 
to  fetch  powder,  shot,  and  cannon,  which  the  said  governor  ob-^ 
taincd;  but  then  he  could  not  find  a  vessel  that  either  would  or  ^ 
could  undertake  to  carry  the  same  thither,  of  which  the  governor 
hath  made  great- complaints  here  to  several  persons.  Now  wh&*> 
ther  this  governor  was  blinded  by  the  orders  of  his  masters,  that  he 
could  not  see  the  forementioned  defects  before,  or  whether  the 
overseers  of  our  country's  welfare  judged,  that  it  was  of  small  con. 
sequence  to  this  state,  to  preserve  this  fortress,  the  magistrates  for- 
merly were  not  of  that  opinion  ;  but  the  times  change, 

Tcmpora  inatanl4ir  ct  nos  niutamur  in  illis. 

.  The  king  of  France  needed  not  to  use  any  force  upon  the 
works,  which,  with  so  much  care  and  labour,  were  made  along  the 
Yssel,  for  a  far  easier  way  was  shewn  him,  to  come  through  the 
river  Rhine,  and  so  to  fall  into  the  heart  of  our  country. 

To  which  the  treacherous  Momba  was  no  small  instrument,  hav. 
ing  so  well  ordered  that  affair  beforehand  in  France,  with  his  ho- 
nest brother  de  Groot,  that  by  what  means  1  know  not  he  was 
made  chief  commander  of  that  part  of  our  militia,  which  were  ap. 
pointed>for  the  defence  qf  that  station :  When  this  traitor,  instead 
of  charging  his  regiment  to  be  careful  in  defending  their  post,  and 
encouraging  them  to  oppose  their  enemies,  gave  orders  to  march  up 
within  a  mile  from  Ninieguen,  and  so  to  leave  that  station. 

Which  when  told  t6  his  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  ex- 
tremely wondered  thereat^  an  express  order  was  immediately  sent. 
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tint  ibtf  tkmU  iaiteiitl|r  draw  down  to  the  fomiie9<ioiicd  tia^ 
again,  and  «ndeaTQ«tr  bj  all  meaai  fioaiible  to  ddbod  the  saiae. 

But,  befert  Ikey  coaid  approach  the  same,  the  enemjr  was  above 
hidf  over  the  Rhiaei  so  ihmt  oar  forces,  which  wore  to  keep  that 
•taiion,  were  as  if  brought  to  tMr  slaughter^  and  those  of  Alva, 
his  negiment  most  of  then  sluo;  as  a  HButenant^  ander  the  lieote> 
nantrcolofiei  of  this  regiment  informed  bk,  as  he  was  coming  along 
wiUi  twenty-eight  men  which  he  had  picked  up  from  several  com« 
panies,  after  Uie  passage  throngh  the  Rhine  was  opened  to  the 
enemy : 

Bf  hins  nobis  hodierne  ithe  Lachrynue. 

Now  whether  that  great  favourite  of  the  enemies  can,  by  mfBans 
of  his  cocrespondeoce,  free  his  brother.iiulaw  Momba,  from  tb^ 
punishment  due  to  hiip,  for  the  horrid  slaughter  ocoasioaed  by  his 
meaas,  and  for  betraying  of  onr  native  country,  the  time  will  lean 
IIS.  But  we  hope,  that  his  conscience  will  checlL  him  for  his  own 
villainies,  that  he  will  not  think  of  acting  any  more,  if  it  be  po£si. 
ble  for  a  magpy  to  leave  off  happing^ 

One  of  the  lords  deputies  of  th^  field  (as  I  was  told  by  a^  eminent 
member  of  their  excellencies  the  high  aqd  mighty  states  of  Holland) 
being  asked.  How  affairs  were  ordered,  that  aueh  small  eiadeaToors 
were  used  to  oppose  the  enemy?'  he  answered,  ^  That  be  could 
give  no  other  reason,  but  that  they  had  no  secret  correspondence, 
to  give  them  any  account  of  the  eneaaies  designs,  of  which  they 
were  altogether  ignorant. 

But  this  brother,  and  his  accomplices,  had  too  mnch  knowledge 
of  the  enemies  designs,  and  were  too  much  concerned  therewith. 

For,  as  I  am  informed,  Momba  would  endeavour  io  clear  him* 
self  by  the  letters  from  the  forementioned  lord :  And  undoubtedly 
that  was  the  reason,  that  when  his  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  of  opinion  that  the  enemy  ought  to  be  opposed  sometimes  in 
one,  and  then  in  another  place  (to  which  there  then  presented 
good  opportunities)  and  desiring  hereon  the  advice  or  order  of  the 
lords  deputies,  he  never  conld  get  any  thing  else  from  them,  but 
shrunk  up  shoulders,  and  many  expressions  of  difficulties,  never 
consenting,  nor  absolutely  disapproving  of  his  highnesses  proposals; 
but  all  things  in  suspense  tied  up  as  it  were  his  highnesses  hands, 
that  he  could  not  do  any  thing  in  the  defence  of  our  natire 
country, 

Bvery  one  may  justly  stand  amazed,  to  consider  how  it  is  possi- 
ble that  all  things  should  be  thus  strangely  carried,  when  there  were 
and  are  still  so  many  loyal  governors  at  the  helm.  For  my  part, 
I  can  satisfy  myself,  when  I  think  on  the  wonderful  carriage  of 
officers,  and  strange  government  which  hath  been  of  late ;  to  con* 
sider  the  power  and  sway,  which  that  great,  and  I  must  confess 
most  wise  pensionary  (I  could  wish  to  God  that  his  wisdom  had 
been  employed  for  the  good  of  the  country)  John  de  Witt  bore, 
during  the  time  of  his  being  pensionary. 

Hatii  not  he,  under  a  pretence  bf  freedom,  brought  ns  into  ihe 
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gr«a4e9(  •hnrery  of  the  worM  ?  W^e  hk  inAiMioirt  flrohi  ilw  tef 
gkininx  iUl  the  bst  aught  else?  And  did  his  inalidoiis  garmimg 
tend  to  Kay  other  end,  than  to  rout  o«t  aad  dimiaiah  <he  kistfem 
that  illuAtrioiit  bouie  of  Orange  and  Nasaan  ? 

Is  there  any  ode  person  that  dm  be  aaid  to  be  ignorant  thereof  2 
Can  there  be  a  greater  histitution  of  tlarery  thought  on  m  .  thn 
world)  than  to  force  the  whole  stalse^  as  it  were,  against  their  .eott«t 
sciences,  to  suppress  the  Prince  .of  Orange  ?  Whose  pitedooni* 
sors,  of  blessed  memory,  may,  next  to  God,  only  be  said  to  hate 
brought  OS  to  this  onr  freedom,  with  great  effusion  of  bloody  and 
Tast  expence  of  money*  •  Nay,  to  oblige  ihemselTes  thereto  by 
oath.  We  become  slares^  when  we  are  depriTod  of  our  liberty^ 
but  slaTes  of  slaves,  nay  slaves  of  sin,  when  we  ar^  prevented  from 
doing  of  good,  and  forced  by  an  oath  to  do  evil.  No  governors 
were  admitted  to  the  regency,*  bnt  with  taking  this  oath ;  and  so^ 
in  the  beginning  of  their  office,  were  forced  to  make  themselvei 
guilty  of  so  abominable,  and,  before  God  and  the  world,  horrid 
sin  of  ingratitude;  a  sin,  which  not  only  carries  so  many  nnheard 
of  oaths  along  with  it,  bat  is  also  the  occasion  of  so  great  efnsioa 
of  blood  in  our  native  country.  A  sin,  which  can,  and  may  bo 
said  to  have  given  thjs  Almighty  God  sufficient  reason  utterly  to 
deprive  us  again  of  our  so  dear  bought  freedom,  and  bring  os  to  n 
greater  slavery  than. ever  we  were  in  before.  What  man^  how  prn^ 
dent  soever  he  be,  can  apprehend  how  it  is  p^ossible  that  one  main 
shottid  in&ot  and  poison  a  whole  state,  wherein  there  are  so  maajf 
wise^  honourable,  and  loyal  regents  and  lords,  io  oblige  them«4 
selves,  and  their  successors,  as  much  as  in  them  l^y,  by  an  oath, 
to  such  a  roinous  and  ever-crying  tin  of  ingratitude  ?  And  yet, 
netertheless,  it  was  dmie,  for,  not  above  eight  or  ten  days  before 
the  strange  cevolntioii,  tiie  Pensionary  of  Harlem  was  forced,  at 
the  court,  to  swear  to  the  forementioned  perpetual  edict.  Thus 
'  tD  renew  and  increase  the  crying  and  blood-guilty  sin  of  our  coun. 
try  !  1  tremble,  when  I  remember,  that,  some  years  ago,i  I  acci. 
dentally  lighted  on  a  book,  wherein,  instead  of  mentioning  the  vir« 
tues  of  dm  praiseworthy  and  nerer-sufflciently  famous  Princes  of 
Orange,  stood  written  with  an  accursed  and  devilish  pen,  that  there 
were  no  virtues  of  the  Princes  to  boast  of,  but  their  vices,  as^ 
whoring,  adultery,  drunkenness,  and  the  like,  were  at  large  dC'^i 
scribed,  and  attributed  to  every  prince.  Who  doth  not  stand  Ania. 
zed  at  the  hearing  hereof,' and  the  Wore,  when  they  know,  that  this 
was  not  only  sold  publickly,  bnt  was  also  licensed,  and  printed, 
with  authority  from  the  state  ?  The  Couusellor.Pensionary  had 
sufficiently  examined  the  same,  and  supplied  all  the  defects,  and 
esteemed  the  writer  her^f  as  a  loyal  subject,  calling  him  the  de« 
fonder  of  the  country's  freedom.  But,  if  any  thing  in  that  nature 
had  been  done  to  the  prejudice  of  ithat  long  John,  or  aught  had 
been  writ  of  any  of  his  relations,  would  not  the  wrifer  thereof 
have  been  prosecuted  with  fire  and  sword,  aad  the  printed  paper, 
or  book,  immediately  taken  and  burnt  I  What  hath  not  this  grand 
designer,  with  the  help  of  hb  accomplices,  and  hired  slaves,  which 
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hr  rewarded)  by- giving,  them  sereral.  offices,  done  to  eseost»  hi$: 
tMacherons  and  wicked  designs  t  See  farther.  No  sooner  were 
ibe  keys  of  our  nadve  country  (mlwaysso  highly  esteemed,  and  pre. 
served,  with  great  care  and  circumspectioa)  Tiltainbufly  "given  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  bat  we  began  to  help  him  to  open  the 
gatesT  also.  Who  could  erer  dream  of  such  actions  ?  No  books 
afford  the  like  ex&mple.  Peter  de  Groot,  that  perjured  and  disbo* 
Boorable  wretch^  is  to  make  peace. 

To  which  purpose  he  had  a  blank  commbsion  from  the  whole 
State  (without  any  instruction^  according  to  which  he  might  go^ 
Tern  himself )  to  tre^t  with  the  enemy;  and,  to  speak  plain,  to 
make  an  absolute  agreement  for  our  dearjbought  freedom,  religion, 
and  native  country. 

It  would  sooner  hafe  seemed  to  me,  and  all  the  world,  a  fable 
ihan  a  truth,  had  it  not,  appeared  plainly  out  of  the  printed  letter 
sent  from  the  lords,  the  States  of  Zealand,  who  manifested  their 
fidelity  and  great  fatherly  care,  and  also  declared,  that,  not  with« 
Out  great  reason,  th^  could  not  consent  to  such  an  unlimited  power 
as  de  Groot  had  given  him ;  that  .it  was  an  unheard  of  thing  in  the 
-goTernment  of  this  country  (ip'sissima  verbis  eputolw)  to  give 
full  power  to  a  deputed  person,  to  treat  with  a  potentate ;  but 
much-  less  with  a  pubUck  enemy  :  Moiteover,  saying  plainly,  that 
they  (noia  bene)  justly  suspected  this  contrary  way  of  acting,  and 
that  it  gave  them  an -apprehension  that  the  enemy  would  thereby 
be  encouraged  to  propose  such  conditions  to  such  a  deputy,  which 
never  can  nor  must  be  treated  of,  viz.  their  religion,  freedom,  and 
the  lawful  government  of  these  countries. 

And,  how  the  forementioned  three  points  would  have  been  main* 
tamed  by  such  a  deputy,  who  is  a  notorious  atheist,  a^lare  to  the 
enemy,  bought  to  the  destruction. of  our  whole  government,  every 
one  may  easily  judge.  Just  at  the  time  when'this  commission  was 
finished,  and  de  Groot  yet  in  the  Hague  ready  on  his  departure,  I 
had  the  honour  to  speak  with  one  of  my  very  good  friends  and  a 
member  of  the  High  and  mighty  States  of  Holland,  who,  on  my  en. 
rious  question*of ,  ^  What  news  ?'  Changing  his  conritenaace  (as  if 
things  did  not  go  according  to  his  mind)  was  pleased  to  say :  ^  We 
shall  in  short  have  a  peac^,  but  I  fear  a  sorrowful  one.' 

De  Groot  goeth  to  the  king  of  France,  and  hath  plein  pou* 
vour,  -  '    ^ 

When  asking  amazedly,  ^  How  will  it  be  then  ?'    His  excelleocy  - 
replied,  *  there  is  a  blank  charter  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  and 
his  majesty  is  to  write.' 

On  which  I  answered,  ^  Then  de  Groot  is  a  great  prophet ;  for 
this  morning  a  certain  lord  informed  me  (as  indeedit  was  true}  that 
the  forementionied  de  Groot,  about  three  months  before,  disconr. 
sing  with  him  the  said  lord, .  saying  that  our  native  country  was 
threatened  with  a  great  and  terrible  war:*  De  Groot  answering 
said,  '  Pish !  pish !  I  do  not  see  any  suck  great  difficulty  therein  ; 
I  do  believe  that  the  king  of  France  will  at  the  first  take  some  of 
•nr  cities,  whi^ch  we  cannot  hinder  him  from,  but  (nota)  1^  Id« 
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Groot  (sttiking  on  his  breast)  will  make  peace  with  the  khig  of 
France  in  the  field  about  three  months  hence.' 

And  obserre  the  time,  wherein  he  recdred  his  forementioned  . 
commission,  was  about  so  Ictag  after. 

Th8  lord,,  hereupon  discoursing  liberally  with  me,  said,  that  h* 
believed  the  same,  because  de  Groot  was  a  person  'exoeedingljr 
telf-oi»nionated ;  and.  that  not  long  ago  (not  naming  the  time, 
which  I  guessed  at  by  his  words)  he  had  told  his  excellency  ,him« 
self,  that  he  should  certainly  conclude  a  peace ;  adding  moreoTer, 
that  though  we  should  lose,  and  add  a  pearl  to  his  crown  by  this 
peace;  yet,  if  we  examined  the  prerogatives  and  benefits  whldi 
Holland  should  reap  from  it,  wo  would  not  account  our  loss  so 
great, 

Though  this  lord  would  not  favour  me  with  an  explanation  of 
the  aforesaid  prerogatives ;  yet  I  suppose  in  all  likelihood  that  1^ 
ehiefest  aim  was,  that  Holland  should  then  be  separated  f^ora  the  ^ 
other  United  Proi^nces,  and  freed  as  it  were  from  that  heavy  bnr* 
then,  as  they  are  pleas^  to  call  it. 

And  besides,  that  then  they  would  be  freed  from  all  fears  th»t 
his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  any  time  should  be 'made 
Stadtholder  of  that  province. 

One  would  tMnk  it  strange  how  it  is  possible,  that  any  raea 
should  be  transported  to  such  ima^nations :  But, 


■  Quid  non  mortalia  pcctora  .:  ;^:» 


Auri  sacra  fames  ?  > 

He  was  always  more  for  the  F^rench,  than  the  Princess  intemt.  - 

This  was  the  resison  why  the  Co'unciUPensibnary,  in  the  dme  of 
the  war  with  Munster,  durst  propose  in  a  full  assembly,  io  maka 
the  Duke  of  Turenne  captain-general  over  our  militia. 

Ambitious  is  our  enemy;  and  full  of  ambition  are  also  those 
subjects ;  rather  desiring  to  be  governed  by  a  king,  than  a  prince^ 
But  see  how  miraculous  is  the  F^ovidence  of  the  Almighty ! 

JuITt  when  our  state  was  in  greatest  danger,  and  tottering  ready 
to  fall  down,  the  appearance  of  our  deliverance  was  nearest  at 
hand:  for  it^  pleased  God  just  at  that  time  to  throw"  down  that, 
grcat.and  subtle  designer  (which  had  thus  long  usurped  more  au- 
thority, ihan  ever  was  aimed  at  by  any  of  our  princes;)  and  imme- 
diately caused  the  Prince  of  Ofange  unanimously  by  all  the  inha« 
bitants  of  those  countries,  io  be  proclaimed  Stadtholder  of  Hoi. 
land,  Zealand,  and  West-Friesland,  and  to  restore  to  him  all 
those  dignities  which  his  predecessors  of  glorious  memory  ever 
enjoyed. 

That  great  God  grant  also,  that  as,  by  means  of  his  predeces- 
sors, -with  th&  expence  of  their  estates  and  effusion  of  blood,  the 
body  of  the  ancient  United  Provinces  was  framed,  and,  as  long  as 
they  reigned,  kept  in  a  good  order  ;  the  disjoined  members  may  by 
his  valour  and  conduct  (wherein  we  beseech  God  to  assist  him,  »id 
to  free  him  from  evil  counsel,  and  bless  him  more  and  more  daily} 
be  units^agwn,  -         •     . 
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I  da  emtaMj  belurre,  UtrntTtamy  of  om  iahabHanti,  and  afata  all 
good  patriots,  will  judge  it  ipoiiTcniaiit  tu  find  out  all  tfaoee  goTer. 
9oifl  wftich  are  gnil^  of  betraying  oar  Aative  couniryj  and  by 
eome  serere  punishment^  inflicted  on  tiiem  and  tbetr  insiniineBts, 
as,  Momba,  I^Osserj,  and  other  gOTemots,  commanders,  cap. 
MPtis  and  other  oiicers,  end  make  them  an  example  to  others* 
.  But,  as  to  the  latter  part,  I  do  not  altogether  apprtyre  oi  their 
opinion;  neyerth'elefS,  nfith  submission  to  better  jodpEi^Bts,  mj 
sentiment  only  is^  that  it  would  be  conTonient  to  make  a  strict  en- 
mlry  into  the  camp-proceeding  of  the  goremors,  and  such  as  bore 
flie  ohiefest  commands',  and  had  Ae  ciMrge  of  defending  cities  and 
fertresses,  as,  Moniba,  Van  Zantsn,  Basiem,  D'Ossery,  and  the 
like :  As  also  those  persons,  whether  officers,  or  others,  .that  have 
been  assisting  to  the  goTemors,  in  executing  of  their  treacheries, 
and  had  duly  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 

And  by  fMinishing  all  such  persons  severely,  accordmg  to  thdr 
demerits,  make  them  examples  to  others. 

Byt  there  ought  not  so  particular  a  regard  to  be  taken  of  other 
captains,  and  meaner  officers,  who  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  the 
leut  knowledge  of  their  unfaithful  goveniors  designs  ;  and  would 
haire  undoubtedly  beliaved  iliuui»elyes  most  loyally,  had  tliey  been 
incouraged  thereto  by  their  goTomors,  and  not  been  deluded  t«  act 
those  things  which  they  were  made  beliere  would  be  for  the  benefit 
6f  the  country,  but  proved  prejudiaal ;  for  which,  if  any  should 
be  punished,  most  of  all  the  captains  and  other  officers,  in  what 
garison  soerer^  would  be  liable  thereto.  And  those  captains,  which 
j$houM  be  punished  mOre  than  others,  would  be  unjustly  dealt  with- 
al ;  or  the  state  constrained  to  an  execution  of  so  many  honest  peo- 
ple, which  heretofore  have  behaved  themselves  like  loyal -soldiers, 
for  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  now  only  brought  thereto  by 
the  treacherous,  though  seeming  fair,  pretences  and  delusions  of 
their  base  governors*. 

We  have  also  oftenthnes  seen  that  military  persons,  and  oti^r 
Inferior  officers,  being  accused  of  some  committed  abuses,  andfreed 
fVom  their  punishments  out  of  a  particular  favour,  have  taken  an 
occasion  in  all  future  opportunities  to  use  more  than  ordinary  en- 
.  deavours  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  state :  Of  which  there  are 
tnaxij  examples,  whereof  one  is  manifested  at  this  time  In  Captain 
»uket. 

•  I  should  judge,  that  some  means  might  be  found,  who,  amcmgst 
the  regents,  is  guilty  of  high-treason,  and  consequently  deserving 
of  pumshment. 

Especially  if  we  consider  those  maxims  that  are  used,  and  also 
necessary  in  our  government ;  that  is,  that  only  a  few  are  to  be 
adtnitted  iuto  the  council  for  private  concerns,  either  one  out  of 
every  province,  or  else  mor^  or  less  accor^ng  as  the  bosiness  re- 
quires.  Besides  which  persons,  none  may  have  the  lea«t  know- 
ledge of  things  of  greatest  consequence,  especially  in  times  of  war, 
Vhen  the  welfare  of  the  state  doth  not  a  little  depend,  that  the  re- 
gents designs  agsdnst  the  enemy  may  be  k^pt  secret,-  aisdiuit  divnl* 
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ftd  mul  bMUi^  to  tkt  eitfs  of  the  i^Bsmj,  .  WUch  piif ftie  i 
Wiom  were  well  obaenred  by 'the  Couocil  ^^eniiontury,  who  petw 
sittled  his  creatures  to  be  of  the  priyy^coimcil)  and  exioliided  aero- 
ral  good  patriots,  who  his  excellency  judged  would  oppose  hhn  in 
the  carrying  qu  of  his  wicked  designs ;  and  those,  whkh  he  eonld 
not  exclude,  he  wrought  so  upon,  that  he  made  them  to  votte  such 
things  as  his  wisdfim  thought  fit. 

,And  therefore  those  loyal  regents,  which  sat  at  the  hdm,  might 
now  easily,  being  under  the  conduct  of  his  Highness  the  Prinee  of 
Orange,  find  out  with  what  malice .  their  wicked  hrotiker  counsel- 
lors lm¥e  ordered  all  things  to  the  ruin  of  our  country,  and  the  fuvu 
tfaering  of  the  enemies  designs. 

WlMitiber  in  their  ill  care  for  the  fortresses,  badly  storing  tho 
fnagazuies,  granting  of  unlawful  pass-ports  for  the  transposing 
amnuinition  to  tiie  enemy,  bad  management,  and  preventing  the 
musing  of  levies,  detaining  of  our  ambassadors,  and  ratifioatioqi 
of  the  treaties,  the  ill  performance  of  them;  moreover  in  the  strange 
laonduct  of  their  appointed  governors,  conmianders,  and  others ; 
md  the  like  base  carrying  on  of  affairs. 

For,  if  once  the  thread  be  found,  the  bottom  will  soon  be  an« 
wound. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  which,  my  judgment  is,  that  the  pub^. 
lick  inquisitions  and  the  punishments  ought  to  be  referred,  since 
undoubtedly  it  will  be  of  a  dangerous  consequence ;  pavtijr  beu 
eause  that  by  the  manifold  difiicuhies,  which  in  ail  appearance 
would  accrue,  the  loyal  regents,  fathers-  of  our  native  country, 
"Vf ould  be  prevented  from  using,  other  means,  which,  in  this  eon- 
juncture  of  time,  are  more  necessary  to  oppose  the  enemy;  and- 
partly,  that,  when  the  treason  is  found  out,  the  punishay^nts  must 
necessarily  follow. 

Which  my  fore-mentioned  opinion  I  leave  to  every  one's  serions 
consideration :  How  it  is  possible,  that  the  executing  of  the  pu* 
nishments,  which  undoubtedly  would  be  inflicted  on  several  t)f  the 
enpremest  governors,  which  have  so  long  managed  the  helm  of  onr 
government,  could  be  effected,  without  fear  of  great  ineonvenienco 
to^this  state,  which  in  this  conjuncture  must  by  all  means  possible 
be  prevented. 

'  Those,  that  please  to  read  the  History  of  Bamevtlt,  will  find, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  done  without  great  difficulties ;  which  necessa- 
rily ought  to  be  divefted  and  referred  to  some  other  and  more  oon^ 
venient  time,  when  either  all  things  may  be  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
else  the  trmtors  condemned  to  lose  their  heads,  for  betraying  our 
native  country,  as  the  lords  magistrates  shall  think  fit. 

And  therefidre  is  it  not  abominable  tiiat  private  persons  dare 
daily  presume  to  do  justice^  nay  to  inflict  sufficient  punishments  on 
all  and  every  one,  whom  they  but  in  the  least  suspect  to  have  bem 
eoncerned  in  the  ill  management  of  affairs  ?  Which  doth  no  w^y 
beseem  them.  But  we  ^vill  hope  that  the  prudence  pf  the  Lord 
Stadtholder  will  prevent  the  same  for  the  future. 

I  am  very  sensible,  that  many  patriots,  by  this  delay  of  punish. 
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lag  the  tr^ion,  fear  that,  if-tfte  treachericci  go  unpnnfalied,  Uw 
«tate  win  be  left  in  a  great  labyrinth,  and  in  danger  of  being  wholly 
delivered  up  into  the  enemies  hands ;  because^  when  thos^  wicked 
traitors  are  accused  of  their  TiiiainieB,  and  see,  as^it  were,  their 
punishments  before  their  eyes,  they  will  u§e  all  means  possiUe  te 
make  more  and  more  confusion  in  the  finances,  of  which  there  is 
yet  a  great  complaint,  and  Increase  all  other  disorders ;  whereby 
the  enemy  may  get  footing  also  in  the  remaining  prorinces,  in  hopes 
that,  by  that  means,  they  shall  escape  their  deserred  punishment 
Which  fears  of  the  loyal  patriots  are  not  without  some  reason ; 
Jiuce  an  emineiit  person  was  yesterday  pleased  to  tell  me,  that,  in 
case  the  confusion  in,  the  finances,  and  the  bad  payment  of  monies, 
•which,  by  the  wicked  directions  of  the  Compt  gOTernors,  hath 
been  so  long'  in  practice,  be  not  suddenly  remedied,  it  would  prove 
very  prejudicial  to  the  state.  On  which  I  answered  his  excellency 
(whei:ewith  also,  according  to  my  judgment,  all  patriots  may  be 
satisfied )  ^  that  his  highness  was  not  made  a  Stadtholder  to  catch 
ilies ;  and,  though  he  did  not  as  yet  proceed  on  an  inquisition  and 
sudden  punishment  of  the  traitors,  yet  we  might  well  think,  that 
his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  would,  with  the  help  of  many 
loyal  rc^ciUs,  cndcaTOur,.  by  all  means  possible,  to  gain  an  exact 
knowledge  of  that  malicious  governing,  which  hath  reduced  our 
state  to  so  deplorable  and  sad  a  condition ;  and  th^t  also  he  will 
take  such  care,  that  all  those  Compt  gorernocs  shall  be  bereaved 
of  all  publick  employment,  but  especially  for  ever  excluded  out  of 
the  privy-council,  so  to  prevent  all  future  miscarriages  of  •affairs, 
^nd  settle  all  things  in  such  order,  as  shall  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  state.' 

Let  u^  now  think  on  some  means,'  whereby  our  native  country 
may  be  brought  to  enjoy  its  former  freedom,  and  to  know  the  light 
of  the  Gospel,  which,  in  many  of  the  tom-o^  members  of  this  state, 
is  already  sufficiently  extinguished. 

We  have,  heretofore,  by  establishing  that  cursed  edict,  not  only 
refused  to  acknowledge  our  real  governor  and  chief  magistrate  of 
our  country,  to  which  nature  and  the  formerly-received  benefits 
obliged,  and  sufficiently  might  have  forced  us  to,  but  also  despised 
and  excluded  him  with  man/  oaths.     Oh  horrid  action  \ 

Do  we  not  see  aiid  read,  that,  when  we  despise  and  disown  our 
just  and  loyal  magistrates,  God  sends  wicked  and  tyrannical  re- 
gents in  their  places  ?  * 

<  I  gave  thee  a  king  in  mine  anjger,  and  took  him  away  in  my 
wrath.'     Hos.  xiii.ll. 

Did  there  ever  any  greater  destruction  happen  amongst  any  peo^ 
pie,  than  amongst  those  which  had  shewn  themselves  ungrateful 
to  their  princes,  and  deposed  those,  to  whom  they  owed  their  pre- 
tervation  ? 

If  any  where,  then,  it  may  well  be  said  to  be  here,  that  God, 
being  justly  incensed,  hath,  in  his  wrath,  given  agreat  part  of  our 
Pf  etherlands  to  a  king. 

Crod  grant,  th^t,  as  that  sin  of  ungratefulness,  practised  by  pu]r 
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magistrates,  which  hath  chiefly  occasioned  a  curse  upon  our  coun- 
try, is  renooTed  by  a  miraculous  prOTidence,- tiz.  our  magistrates 
suddenly  revoking  that  witked  and  perpetual  edict-,  shewing  a  sin. 
cere  sorrow  for  that  basis  act,  to  which  they  were  deluded  by  the 
wicked  directions  of  the  fore-mentioned  Compt  governors,  he  will 
also  be  pleased  to  remove  all  other  troubles  from  us !  And  grant 
likewise,  that  our  subjects  may  repent  of  those  horrid  and  crying 
sins,  of  which  they  are  guilty,  and  thereby  ha?e  incurred  God's 
just  displeasure.  . 
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To  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,^ 
Sib, 

Could  I  but  use  my  pen,  as  you  your  sword, 
I'd  write  in  blood,  and  kill  at  every  word : 
The  Hogansf  then  my  muse's  power  should  feel, 
And  find  my  rerse  as  fatal  as  your  steel. 
But  sure,  great  Prince,  none  can  presume  to  write 
•    With  such  success  as  you  know  how  to  fight: 
Who  carry  in  your  looks  th'  eTents  of  war, 
Design'd  like  Csesar  for  a  conqueror. 
The  world  of  your  atchicTements  is  afraid. 
While  Neptune's  wat'ry  kingdoms  yoii  invade ; 
And  that  much-courted  Mistress  th'  Ocean's  now  , 
Not  by  the  Venetian  Duke  espous'd,  but  you. 

•  Lord  High  Admina  of  JSnglaad.  -^  The  Putoli. 

TOL*  vn.  L  I 
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And  now,  greai;  Prince,  may  you  ^ctorioua  he^ 
Tour  fame  and  arms  o'er-spreading  land  and  sea. 
May  you  oar  haughty  neighbours  oyercome, 
And  bring  rich  spoils,  and  peaceful  laurels,  home  ^ 
Whilst  they  their  ruin  or  your  pardon  meet, 
Sink  by  your  sidi?)  or  fall  before  your  f6et. 


rPHE  dominion  of  the  Belgick  proTinoes  being  deToWed  to  Philip 
the  Second,  king  of  Spun,  who  designing  to  himself  the  wes* 
tern  monarchy,  and  (the  best  medium  to  that  end)  was  to  reduce 
those  proTinces  to  a  kingdom.  But  they  being  fortified  with  great 
priyileges,  and  many  of  them  inconsbtent  with  monarchy ;  it  was 
adjudged  by  sober  persons  it  would  proTC  a  work  of  great  diffi. 
culty,  and  that  he  would  neyer  effect  that  he  aimed  at.  Besides, 
the  refbrroadon  of  religion,  which  then  began  to  g^ow  to  some 
strength,  moyed  the  king  to  reduce  them  back  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  by  the  power  and  terror  of  the  inquisition  :  Which  when 
the  people  yiolently  opposed,  the  king  then  resolved  to  bring  them 
by  Spanish  rhetorick  (that  is  by  sword  and  cannon)  to  obedi- 
ence.*  To  that  end,  King  Philip  sends  the  Duke  of  Alva  (an  old 
and  expert  captain)  with  a  puissant  army  to  be  his  viceroy  amongst 
them.  No  sooner  was  he  settled  in  his  dew  government,  but  he 
established  the  Bloet-rod,  as  they  term  it,  a  Council  of  Blood,  made 
up  most  of  Spaniards. 

Anno  1567,  he  took  off  the  heads  of  the  Counts  of  Horn,  Eg. 
mont,  and  of  divers  other  persons  of  quality  ;  cittadels  were  erect, 
ed,  and  taxes  imposed  upon  the  people  to  support  them :  The  po« 
litical  government  of  the  country  in  many  things  altered,  and  the 
people  spoiled  not  of  their  privileges  only,  bat  of  their  liberUes.^- 
Amongst  the  reformed  he  brought  in,  the  inquisition,  and  therein 
behaved  himself  very  tyrannically.  This  poured  oil  on  the  fire, 
formerly  kindled,  and  put  all  into  acombusfioti ;  about  five-thou- 
sand  families  quitted  their  country,  some  flying  into  Germany, 
others  into  France,  and  most  into  £ng1and,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  all  kindness  and  civility ;  churches  were  appointed  them, 
they  being  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  many  noble  and  great  pri- 
vileges were  bestowed  upon  them. 

During  those  troubles,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Coimt  Lodo- 
wick,  his  brother,  were  very  active,  and  gave  the  Duke  of  Alva 
employment. 

AH  Holland,  except  Amsterdam,  followed  the  fortune  and  side 
of  the  prince,  together  with  all  the  towns  of  Zealand,  except 
Ifiddleburg. 

.  Anno  1573,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  recalled;  afterwards  Don 
Lewis  of  Requisens  was  appointed  governor:  After  him,  the 
Prince  of  Parma^  who  brought  the  Hollanders  into  a  worse  case 
than  ever. 

*  see  the  iHckcd  pnctkct  of  tbe  Spttniaidi  againft  the  Nctberlandfa  on  pag*  171^  Tol*  T. 
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.  Yet,  Anno  1581,  they  declare,  that  Philip  of  Spain  was  fallen 
fro^i  his  gOYernment ;  they  renounce  and  abjure  him  for  their  so. 
▼ereign  ;  they  break  his  seals,  change  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
took  a  new  oath  of  the  people,  ne^er  to  return  to  the  Spanish 
obedience. 

This  done,  the  states,  for  so'  they  called  themselres  ever  after, 
ehose  Francis,  DukeofAnjou,  to-be  their  prince,  during  wjiose 
unfortunate  goyernment,  the  Duke  of  Parma  prevaiied  in  all 
places,  especially  after  the  death  of  William  jPrince  of  Oi^ange, 
who. was  traiterously  slain,  Anno  1584. 

Now  were  the  Hollanders  truly  miserable,  desperate  of  pardon  ' 
from  their  inraged  prince,  and  having  no  person  of  courage  to 
head  them,  none  of  j^ower  to  protect  them,  but  such  as  were  likeljr 
to  regard  their  own  profit,  more  than  their  interest.  England  was 
the  only  sanctuary  they  had  now  left,  to  which  they  sue,  offering 
the  queen  *  the  sovereignty  of  their  prdvinces.  Bu^  that  heroick 
queen,  not  intending  to  herself  any  thing,  saving  the  honour 
of  relieving  her  distressed  neighbours.  Anno  1585,  took  them 
into  her  protection,  and  concluded,  amongst  others,  ^of  these  ar» 
tides,  vi2» 

That  the  queen  should  send  them  five-thousand  foot,  and  a  thou. 
.  4and  horse  into  the  Netherlands,  to  fight  for  them. 

That  they  should  pay  her  ten  pounds  per  cent,  for  all  sums  of 
iiioney,  she  should  lend  them,  or  disburse  for  them  ;  and  interest 
upon  interest. 

And  likewise  five  pounds  for  every  English  gentleman,  or  officer^ 
which  should  die  in  their  service. 

All  which  sums  of  money  were  to  be  paid  unto  the  queen^  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 

And  that,  for  the  reimbursing  of  the  said  monies,  the  Brill, 
Flushing,  and  castle  of.  Ramekins  were  to  be  delivered  unto  the 
queen,  as  cantion  and  pledges. 

The  queen,  in  performance  of  her  agreement,  sent  them  five. 
thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse,  money  and  a  governor,  the 
£arl  of  Leicester,  and  had  the  cautionary  towns  delivered  unto 
her.  The  renowned  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  the  first  governor  of 
Flushing,  who  died  in  their  service. 

Casirair  also,  the  el^ector  Palatine's  son,  drew  down  to  the 
assistance  of  the  states  an  army  of  fifteen-thousand  horse  and  foot, 
at  the  instance  and  great  charges  of  the  queen • 

When  the  Earl  of  Leicester  came  to  wait  upon  the  queen,  at  his 
going  over  to  be  their  governor ;  the  strictly  commanded  the  earl, 
that  he  should  have  a  regard  of  the  English  soldiers,  and  that  they 
served  God,  and  demeaned  themselves  religiously.  Which  they 
did  with  such  exemplary  zeal,  that  a  sober  man  might  have  thought, 
that  the  United  Provinces  then  stood  in  Christendom.  And  that 
pious  queen  did  therein  well,  for  the  Christian  religion  was  first 
|>lanted  in  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  by  Willibroad, .  an 

•  EliaabeUiofaii(l4s4. 
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EDgliehinui,  the  first  Bishop  of  Utrecht ;  whence  by  degrees  ft 
gained  on  the  rest  of  the-  countries.  But  since,  by  the  ill  prac- 
tices  of  some  amongst  them,  thej  are  mnch  fallen  from  the  pvritf 
pfit. 

The  queen  now  resolyeth  to  set  all  the  royal  signatures  of  her 
faTOur  upon  the  United  ProTinces,  and  giye  them  the  most  eminent 
demonstrations  of  her  bounty  and  kindness.  The  staple  of  English 
cloth,  that  -was  former])^  at  Antwerp,  she  settled  at  Delf,  in  great 
qnantities ;  by  reason  of  the  great  concourse  of  people,  which  that 
trade  brought  with  it,  the  town  became  rich,  well  built,  and  beau- 
tified with  spacious  streets* 

Flushing,  before  the  English  came  thither,  was  a  very  poor 
town,  but  by  the  countenance  of  the  queen,  the  English  garison 
there,  and  the  trade  which  the  English  brought  thither,  it  flonrished 
in  a  high  measure ;  and,  by  their  means,  so  did  all  their  great 
towns  and  cities  there. 

She  Encouraged  them  in  their  trades,  protected  them  in  their 
navigation,  gave  them  licenses  to  fish  upon  the  British  seas,  which 
before  was  not  permitted  unto  them,  and  the  English  did  courage- 
ously fight  for  them,  to  vindicate  their  rights,  whilst  they  were  em- 
ployed in  fishing,  and  in  their  manufactures,  by  which  they  ih- 
,  creased  in  wealth.  But  one  infelicity  happened  unto  them,  tliat 
the  King  of  Denmark,  having  taken  some  displeasure  against  them, 
laid  an  embargo  upon  seven-hundred  of  their  ships,  which  were 
passing  backward  and  forward  upon  the  Sound  for  corn,  by  rea- 
~80n  whereof  the  people  there  were  now  more  distressed  w^ith  fear 
pf  a  famine,  than  with  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  But  the  potent 
queen  presently  gave  them  relief,  for  she  supplied  them  with  great 
quantities  of  corn;  and  by  her  interest,  with  the  disbursement  of 
some  monies,  the  ships  were  discharged,  and  came  home  to  their 
seyeral  ports,  in  the  United  Provinces. 

Now  was  the  queen  looked  upon  as  their  only  patroness,  and  the 
English,  the  best  sinews  of  their  wars,  and  the  atchievers  of  the 
greatest  exploits  among  them :  Near  Newport  was  fought  that 
memorable  battle  betwiit  the  Archduke  Albert,  and  the  state. 
l*he  victory,  nestt  under  God,  was  gained  for  the  states,  by  the 
valour  of  the  English,  and  th'e  excellent  conduct  of  those  noble 
and  gallant  persons  Sir  Francis  and  Sir  Horatio  Vere. 

Ostend  was  not  walled  till  the  liOw*Country  wars,  and  then 
with  ^  mud- wall  only  ;  and  not  finished  till  the  archduke  sat  down 
before  it.  Insomuch  as  the  Archduchess  Isabella  is 'said  to  have 
sworn,  that  shenhould  not  shift  her  smock  till  the  town  was  taken, 

who,  had  she  kept  her  rash  oath,  had  been  very- :    For  the 

town  being  garisoned  by  the  English,  and  under  Sir  Horatitf  Vere, 
who  was  governor  thereof,  held  out  against  the  archduke  a  siege 
of  three  ye^rs,  and  so  many  months;  the  Spaniards  at  this  siege 
lost  one-hundred  thousand  men. 

Breda,  a  toWn  well  fortified,  and  the  barony  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  from  whom  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  beginning 
oftheifars,  it  was  again  recovered  by  seventy  valorous  English 
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soldiers ;  who,  biding  tfaeiQselYes  in  a  boat  corered  with  turf,  wer« 
€on?eighed  into  the  castle,  which  they  easily  mastered,  and  made  -* 
the  prince  lord  again  of  all  his  domfnions  and  territories  there. 
The  speech  of  one  of  the  soldiers  there,  upon  that  occasion,  de« 
«eryeft  neyer  to  be  forgotten;  who  fearing  lest  by^his  Tiolent  noite 
in  coughing  (though  he  did  repress  it)  he  should,  together  with 
himself,  betray  his  companions :  '  Kill  me,'  saith  he,  *  fellow-sol* 
diers,  lest  we  be  killed.' 

The  particular  actions,  gallantry,  and  lioble  attempts  of  the 
English,  here,  would  deserfe  a  just  Tolume  of  themseWes.  By 
their  valour  and  courage  most  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  so  wast- 
ed  and  consumed,  that  the  King  of  Spain  wa&  forced,  to  give  a 
stop  to  their  conquests,  to  send  fifty.thousand  yeteran  soldiers  out 
of  Spain  and  Italy  into  Flanders.  And  the  queen  did  supply  the 
states  with  answerable  numbers  of  men  and  money,  insomuch  as 
she  maintained  for  them  forty.thousand  horse  and  foot  in  their  ser« 
vice. 

She  made  many  naval  expeditions  into  America, -and  there  did 
mnch  infest  the  King  of  Spain,  sinking  his  ships,  burning  his 
towns,  battering  down  his  forts  and  castles,  and  interrupting  all 
his  trade  and  commerce  there;  all  this  to  bring  that  king  to  reason 
and  justice,  as  to  the  United  I^royinces. 

.The  King  of  Spain,  hereat  exceedingly  incensed.  Anno.  1588, 
sends  his  invincible  Armado*  against  England,  raised  a  rebellion 
in  Inland  agiinst  the  queen,  sent  many  Spanish  soldiers  to  King- 
aale,  to  the  assistance  of  the  rebels  there,  and  committed  many 
depredations  in  Cornwall  here;  many  sanguinary  and  desperate 
persons  were  encouraged  to  poison,  murder,  and. destroy  her,  who 
made  many  attempts  upon  her  royal  person.  So  this  excellent 
queen  being  incircled  with  so  many  infelicities  and  troubles,  ^nd 
beset  viith  so  many  calamities,  and  being  wearied  with  the  wars  in 
the  Netherlands,  because  they  did  so  exhaust  her  treasure,  and 
destroy  ber  braye  people,  and  finding  the  states  to  grow  insolent, 
and  to  perform  no  agreements,  and  withal,  observing  their  sub<» 
jcrts  to  grow  rich  by  the  war,  of  which  they  made  a  trade  and 
morchandise,  and  her  kingdoms  to  be  thereby  impoyerished ;  she 
resoiied  to  hiake  peace  with  the  Spaniard,  being  assured  the  BeU 
gick  war  was  neyer  to  be  ended  by  conquest,  and  to  that  purpose 
•be  signified  her  royal  pleasure  unto  the  states ;  but  fipding  her 
majesty  to  be  in  earnest,  as  she  had  great  reason  for  it,  they  were 
much  perplexed.  For,  if  she  had  deserted  them,  they  had  lost 
their  chief  and  only  support ;  they  sent  over  their  ambassadors 
Into  England,  and,  in  the  most  humble  manner  that  could  be,  pe. 
titioned  her  majesty,  that  she  would  not  east  off  the  cause  of  God 
and  man,  and  leave  sixty  towns,  with  a  poor  distressed  people,  a 
prey  to  the  malice  and  avarice  of.  the  barbarous.  Spaniard.  But 
she  earnestly  pressed  them  for  the  payment  of  her  money,  adding 
vithal  threats,  that,  if  she  was  not  obeyed  therein,  she  would  tak« 


•  Sec  the  Hiitory  of  this  Armado  on  PH «  ^9,  &c.  Vol.  II. 
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such  courses,  as  her  lenity  was  not  used  to  1w  acq[akittted  wtft^ 
and  so  dismissed  them»     . 

Hereat  the  states  were  much  disturbed  ;  and  thereupon.  Anno 
1588,  the  distressed  states  sent  the  Lord  Warmond  and  others 
their  humble  suppliants  unto 'her  majesty,  who,  in  the  lowest  pos- 
ture of  humilitj,  did  acknowledge  themselres  obliged  unto  her 
for  infinite  benefits. 

fiut  herein  hex  majesty  excelled  the  glory  of  her  ancestors,  that, 
by  how  much  she  exceeded  others  in  power,  by  so  much  her  ma- 
jesty excelled  them  in  acts  of  mercy  and  piety,  by  whose  means 
and  aid,  the  French*  have  gained  many  yictories,  and  ihej  j- 
more. 

As  for  the  money,  which  the  states  owed  her,  they  beseeched 
her  majesty  to  consider  the  dangers  daily  growing  upon  them, 
their  poverty  and  disability  to  pay,  and  that,  by  original  agree- 
ment with  her  majesty,  no  monies  were  to  be  p(ud,^till  the  iman 
were  ended.  ^ 

The  queen,  understanding  th^ir  unjust  practices  and  ill  dealings 
wifh  her,  told  them  that  she  had  been  often  deluded  by  their  de- 
ceitful supplications,  ungrateful  actions,  unhandsome  caTilings, 
and  pr(itences  of  poverty,  when  their  rich  cities  confuted  them ; 
and  she  hoped  God  would  not  suffer  her  to  be  a  pattern  to  other 
princes,  to  help  such  a  people,  who  bear  no  reverence  to  supe- 
riors, nor  take  care  for  the  advantage,  reputation,  or  safety  of 
any  but  themselves :  And  required  them  to  pay  her  the  money 
they  owed  her:  And  adyised  them  for  the  future,  that  they  should 
not  seek  a  remedy  against  growing  danger,  from  old  accounts  by 
compulsion,  but  rather  merit  new  faTours  by  their  gratitude  and 
thanks  for  the  former. 

At  these  expressions  of  her  majesty,  the  poor  distressed  states 
thought  themselves  confounded,  both  for  their  former  and  future 
charges :  Yet,  considering  the  name  of  alliance  with  England  was 
of  exceeding  adyantiige  unto  them,  they  resolved  to  submit,  as 
they  could  not  avoid  it,  to  such  conditions  as  her  majesty  should 
lay  upon  them. 

The  queen  again  pressed  them  for  the  payment  of  her  money, 
and  for  peace ;  but  she  could  not  incline  them  to  peace,  being 
neyer  disposed  to  pay  her  money,  which  must  be  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Yet,  in  compliance  with  her  majesty,  the  account  was 
stated.  And  the  principal  debt,  besides  interest  upon  interest, 
and  the  loss  of  her  subjects  in  their  wars,  did  amount  to  8,000,000 
crowns ;  and  they  did  agree  to  pay  her  majesty,  during  the  war, 
100,000  pounds  yearly,  and  the  remainder,  when  peace  was  con. 
eluded,  and  the  cautionary  towns  surrendered;  and  that  in  the 
inean  time  1500  English  soldiers  should  remain  in  the  garisoas,  and 
that  the  states  should  pay  them. 

The  queen,  having  her  debts  stated,  began  to  be  more  friendly 
to  them,  and  wished  them  to  follow  (heir  trade  of  fishing  upo« 

*  When  attacked  by  Spain.  t  The  Butch. 
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t  ^ 

.  tlie  British  seas ;  which  she  gare  them  leaye  to  do,  that  they  might 
be  the  better  able  Xo  pay  her,  and  support  the  charges  of  their 
war,  which  they  did  effectually. 

fiut  I  could  never  find,  that  they  ever  paid  unto  her  majesty 
any  of  the  money  they  owed  her.     For  it  is  not  to  be  conceiTcd, 
that  those  persons,  whom  her  majesty,  for  so  many  years,  could 
,  not  bring  to  account,  would,  at  the  last,  pay  her  any  thing., 

fiut  her  majesty  being  grown  into  years,  and  those  yigorous 
•nd  great  parts,  she  formerly  had,  somewhat  declining;  they, 
that  the  queen  might  not  exadt  of  them  the  payment  of  her  money, 
according  to  agreement  with  her,  continually  by  emissaries,  ^hich 
they  had  about  her  majesty,  and  their  pensioners,  did  infuse  jea- 
lousies into. her  head,  and  what  plots  and  secret  designs  the  King 
of  Spain  had  against  her  majesty,  and  her  dominions ;  which  did 
so  amuse  her,  that  I  do  not  observe  her  majesty  ever  pressed  them 
after  for  the  payment  of  any  money.  But  from  time  to  time  she 
supplied  them  with  men  as  they  desired,  and  ever  made  good  to 
them  her  own  motto,  <  Semper  eadem.^ 

And  as  her  assistance  to  them  was  the  first,'  so  it  continued  to 
the  last,  that  is  until  March  24,  1603,  at  which  time  she  died, 
having  lost  not  fewer  than  100,000  of  her  subjects  iii  that  wan; 
^d  having  spent  in  naval  expeditions,  for  their  sakes,  against  the 
King  of  Spain,  jn  America,  or  elsewhere,  above  a  million  of  mo« 
Dey,  besides  the  debt  which  the  states  owed  her. 

King  James  being  proclaimed  king,  and  the  undoubted  heir  and 
successor  to  the  queen,  the  states  sent  their  amb^si^ors  to  the 
king ;  and,  after  some  compliments  to .  him,  they  sigoify  to  his 
majesty,  that  they  had  lost  her,  whose  goodness  and  benefits  to 
them  were  not  to  be  expressed  in  words ;  but  they  had  found  his 
majesty  as  the  heir  of  her  kingdom,  so  the  imitator  of  her  virtues, 
and  persuaded  him  to  a  war  with  Spain,  and  begged  supplies  of 
him. 

But  King  Jajnes  being  a  wise  prince,  and  not  to  be  taken  with 
their  arts  and  cunning,  told  them,  that  he  had  i\o  difference  with 
the  Spaniard,  and  also,  that  King  Philip  had  voluntarily  offered 
him  his  assistance,  if  any  dispute  should  have  arisen  concerning  his 
kingdoms.  And,  for  the  archduke,  he  made  war  with  the  queen, 
not  with  the  realm. 

This  highly  discomposed  the  states;  but  King  James  treated 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  concluded  a  league  with  them.  And  the 
states,  such  kindness  had  his  majesty  for  them,  were  offered  by  King 
James  to  be  comprehended  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  but  they  , 
tefused ;  yet,  by  the  mediation  of  KiQg  James,  a  peace  was  pro. 
pounded  to  the  states  from  the  King  of  Spain  ;  but  they  signified 
unto  his  majesty,  that  they  would  not  treat  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
till  they  were  declared  by  him  Free  States,  abstracted  from  all 
right  and  title  unto  aqy  of  the  provinces  or'  places  by  them  pos. 
sessed,  which  he  might  pretend  unto.  All  which,  by  the  great 
endeavours  of  King  James,  vrere  granted  unto  them  by  the  King  of 
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Spain.    And  so,  Anno  1609,  a  peace  was  eondadad  between  tbe 
.King  of  Spain  and  them. 

The  provinces  in  the  possession  of  the  states,  at  the  time  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace*  were  Holland,  Zealand,  West-Friesland, 
Oyeryssel,  Groningland,  Utrecht,  Zntphen,  three  parts  of  GeU 
derland,  and  so  some  frontier  towns  and  places  of  contribution  in 
Brabant  and  Flanders* 

All  which  provinces,  with  their  frontier  towns  in  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  are  not  so  big  as  Yorkshire,  one  of  our  counties  in 
£ngland.  And  there  may  be  a  greater  number  of  »i6ut  and  gallant 
men  for  war  raised  Out  of  that  one  county,  than  they,  can  raise  out 
of  all  their  provinces. 

Being  now  declared  Free  States,  and  peace  concluded  with  the 
King  of  Spain  ;  yet^  for  their-  own  security,  they  were  forced  to 
maintain  an  army  in  their  country.  The  charge  whereof  could 
not  amount  to  less  than  six-hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly,  be- 
sides other  vast  expences,  as,  the  preservation  of  their  dikes,  &c. 

All,  or  the  greatest  part  thereof,  they  raised  out  of  the  fishing 
of  the  British  seas,  or  on  the  people  by  excise,  and  taxes  upon 
every  acre  of  ground.  Which  is  such,  that  the  whole  country 
returns  into  their  hands  every  third  year,  andby  other  impositions, 
SQ  insupportable  in  themselves,  and  amongst  men  which  would  be 
thought  to  live  in  a  Free  State,  that  should  any  prince  in  Chris- 
tendom lay  but  half  so  much  upon  theic  subjects,  it  would  occasion 
a  revolt. 

So  that,  whereas  one  of  the  first  causes  of  their  falling  off  from 
their  prince  was  to  free  themselves  from  taxes  and  impositions, 
illegally,  as  they  said, ^forced  upon  them,  they  have  drawn  upon 
themselves  more  arbitrary  and  illegal  payments,  than  any  nation 
in  the  world.  So  true  it  is,  thaf,  a  rebellion  once  suppressed,  the 
king  is  more  king,  and  the  subjects^more  subject :  But  if  it  thrives, 
and  happen  to  be  prosperum  fcsdus^  and  to  advance  itself  to  a 
Free-State,  as  they  call  it,  tyiranny  and  oppression  are  the  two 
pillars,  which  must  support  it. 

The  states  being  bow  absolute,  and  haying  obtained  a  sorereign 
dominion,  only  the  cautionary  towns  stuck  in  their  stomachs,  and 
might  prove  a  curb  to  them:  But,  being  unwilling  to  move  the 
king  concerning  them,  by  the  great  sums  of  money  they  then  owed 
]\im,  and  being  not  able  to  pay  him,  they  would  by  some  projec- 
tion or  other,  endeavour  to  gain  them.  Thereupon  the^  resolved, 
as  the  best  expedient,  not  to  pay  the  English  soldiers  in  the  cau. 
tionary  towns,  who,  being  thereby  put  to  distress  for^ant,  would 
be  forced  to  borrow  some  monies,  for  their  present  support,  of 
the  states  of  Zealand,  which  they  did ;  who  therewith  advised  the 
states-general  at  the  Hague.  They,  consulting  with  Sir  Ralph 
'Win wood,  ambassador  for  his  majesty  there,  who  was  a  fayoorable 
instrument  to  them  in  tfiis^  business,  sent  instructions  to  die  Lord 
Caroon,  then  their  ambassador  in-  England,  to  aioquaint  the  lord 
treasurer  herewith.     And,  in  case  of  no  satisfaction  from  him,  to 
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(inake  hh  addresses  to  the  king,  which  he  did.  His  majesty  being 
ttiuch  incensed,  that  his  subjects  and  soldiers  should  starve  fo^ 
"want  of  thefr  pay  in  foreign  parts,  sent-  for  the  lord .  treasurer, 
who  drawing  his  majesty  aside,  and  telling  him  how  empty  bis  ex« 
chequer  was,  Ms  majesty  told  their  ambas<iador,  that,  if  his  mas- 
.  ters  would  psfy  him  his  money  they  owed  him,  he  would  deliyer 
up  those  towns. 

The  next  day  their  ambassador,  waiting  on  the  king,  to  know 
whether  his  majesty  persisted  in  the  same  resolution,  liis  majesty 
answered,  that  he  took  the  states  of  Holland  to  be, his  good  friends 
and  confederates,  both  in  point  of  religion  and  policy ;  therefore 
he  apprehended  not  the  least  fear  of  any  difference  that  should  fall 
ovtt  between  them.  In  contemplation  whereof,  if  they  would 
have  their  towns  again,  he  would  willingly  surrender  them. 
•  The  states  hereupon  made  np  the  money  presently,  and  sent  td 
the  king.  And  so, 'Anno  1616,  the^  cautionary  towns  were  deli« 
vered  unto  them. 

The  king,  such  was  his  royal  bounty  unto  them,  remitted  the 
interest,  and  fire  pounds  for  every  gentleman,  and  officer,  which 
died  in  their  service. 

But  having  gotten  the  possession  of  their  towns  (which  were  the 
lock  and. key  of  their  provinces)  and  having  compounded  for  those 
exceeding  great  sums  of  money  which  they  owed  his  majesty  (which 
sober  men  did  think  they  never  had  been  able  to  pay,  if  rightly 
stated)  they  presently,  from  poor  dis.tressed  people,  are  swelled 
up  to  those  spreading  and  magnificent  titles  of  High  and  Mjghty 
States. 

Now  they  make  thdr  naval  expeditions  into  America,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  :  And,  by  the  leave  and  license  of  King 
James,  paying  some  small  tribute,  they  fal^  to  their  fishing  trade 
upon  the  British  seas.  Wherein  they  did  so  exceedingly  thrive, 
that,  towards  the  latter  end  of  King  James's  reign,  they  employed 
yearly  eight^housand  foiir.hundred  vessels  of  all  sorts  for  theii* 
trade  of  fishing  upon  the  British  seas,  (which  number  sin6e  is 
vastly  increased)  whereby  they  have  a  seminary  of  mariners  ready 
for  publick  service,  or  navigation.  And  upon  computation  it  ap. 
peared,  that  they  made  in  one  year  of  the  herrings  only,  caught 
upon  the  British  seas,  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  our  pounds ;  (the 
CMstom  and  tenth  of  fish  advancing  to  the  publick  treasury  no  less 
than  eight-hundred  thousand  pounds)  besides  the  cod,  ling,  hakes, 
pilchard,  and  other  fish,  computed  to  amount  unto  near  three 
millions  more.  .       . 

By  reason  of  this  mnltitbde  of  ships  aud  mariners,  they  have 
extended  their  trade  to.  all  parts  of  the  world,  exporting  for  the 
roost  part,  in  all  their  voyages,  our  herrings  and  fish ;  in  exchange 
whereof,  they  return  the  several  commodities  of  other  countries, 
and  sell  the  same  at  their  own  prices.  Great  part  of  their  fish  they 
sell  for  ready  money,  which  commonly  they  export  of  the  finest 
gold  and  silver,  and,  coming  home,  recoin  it  of  a  baser  al^loy,  under 
their  own  stamp;  which  advances  a  great  profit  to  them.     Tho 
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retarofl,  wbkh  they'  make  for  their  fish  in  other  eommoditiee^ 
MBoant  to  a  yast  sum:  And  all  this  wealth,  riches^  and  grandeur, 
if  dcriTed  onto  them  from  the  indalgency  and  bounty  of  the  kings 
i>f  Great  Britain. 

The  Hollanders  now  beginning  to  be  considerable  in  the  world, 
hj  reasont  of  the  manj  royal  fa? ours  wherewith  thej  are  inridied 
by  the  crown  of  England :  The  English  and  they  having  seyeral 
iJKtories  and  places  in  the  isles  of  Molucca's,  Banda,  and  Am- 
boyna,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East-Indies,  (the  English  being  some 
years  settled  there  before  the  Hollanders  had  made  any  discovery 
of  those  Islands)  Anno  1619,  there  was  a  solemn  leagne  and  agree- 
ment by  King  James,  and  the  states  of  the  United  ProTinces,  in 
a  strict  alliance,  and  social  confederacy  of  the  Englbh  East- India 
Company,  and  that  of  the  United  Provinces,  for  the  better  ad- 
vancing and  carrying  on  of  the  trade  and  commerce  in  those  islands, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  £ast.Indies. 

Here  are  so  many  marks  of  kindness,  such  ample  demonstrations 
of  favour,  as  no  people  conld.  have  greater  obligations  (If  any 
prindpies  of  honour  or  justice  could  oblige  them)  to  make  returns 
of  gratitude,  and  give  the  greatest  instance  of  their  sincerity  and 
faithfulness  to  the  kings  of  Great. Britain,  and  the  English  nation. 
But,  with  them,  ^  Favours  past  are  not  accounted;  they  love  no 
bounty,  but  what  is  merely  future.' 

At  Amboyna  (one  of  the  Scynde,  or  Setibe  Islands,  lying  near 
Seran,  and  hath  many  lesser  islands  dependuig  upon  it,  it  is  of  the 
circuit  of  sixty  leagues)  an  island  which  bears  cloves  plentifully, 
for  ga^ering  and  buying  whereof  the  English  company  had  placed 
five  several  factories :  The  head  of  all  at  the  town  of  Amboyna  (so 
called  from  the  island,  the  chief  town  in  it)  two  at  Hitto,  and 
Larico,  in  the  same  island  ;  and  two  others  at  Latro,  and  Cambelio, 
in  the  Island  of  Seran*  But  the  Hollanders  observing  the  English 
to  be  better  beloved  by  the  natives  than  themselves,  and  that  they 
began  highly  to  improve  and  gain  by  their  trade  and  traffick, 
hating  that  any  should  thrive  but  themselves,  Anno  162^,  upon 
pretence  of  a  plot  between  the  English  and  the  Japonese  to  betray 
their  fortress  in  the  town  of  Amboyna  (which  was  built  at  the 
charge  of  the  English,  and  for  the  safety  of  trade  and  commerce) 
the  Hollanders  having  about  two-hundred  soldiers  there  (to  the  end 
they  might  ingross  the  whole  trade  and  traffick  of  the  said  islands 
to  themselves)  most  treacherously  murdered,  and  with  fire  and 
'  water  tortured  the  English  there,  far  exceeding  the  barbarity  of 
all  nations,  and  seized  upon  their  factories  and  goods,  to  the  value 
of  four-hundred  thousand  pounds  :  All  the  Englbh  and  Japonese, 
which  they  could  meet  with,  they  sent  into  their  own  islands  to  be 
their  slaves. 

An  act,  so  horrid!  that  the  Hollanders  are  infamous  to  this  very 
day  among  |he  rude  and  savage  Indians,  for  their  barbarous  inhu. 
manity  executed  upon  the  English  (the  greatest  patrons,  under 
God,  they  ever  had  in  the  world).  King  James,^  being  made  ac 
quainted  with  this  barbarous  fact,  told  the  states  ambassador^  that 
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he  nerer  revl  or  htavA  of  a  more  croel  and  impioiit  act.  <  But  I  do 
forgiTe  them,  ssud  the  king,  and  I  hope  God  iviil :  Bat  my  son's 
Bon  will  rerenge  this  blood,  and  punish  this  horrid  massacre,'  The 
king  was  a  wise  prince ;  and,  believe  it,  wisdom  is  next  door  to 
prophecy. 

HaTing  thns  mnrdered  the  English  (their  insolence  and  ingra- 
titude did  not'end  there,  but)  thej  forcibly  seized  upon  the  Islands 
4ii  Seran,  Nero,  Waife,  Rosingen,  Lfttyo,  Cambello,  Nitto,  La» 
Hca,  Lantare,  the  Islandi  of  Poloroone,  near  neighbouring  to  the 
Mollucca's,  Polaway,  and  Machasser,  Islands  of  Banda;  all  which 
Islands  were  formerly  surrendered,  by  the  general  consent  and  act 
of  the  natives  unto  the  English,  and  under  the  sorerelgn^  of  the 
kings  of  England.  They  seize  upon  'their  factories  and  goods 
tiiere,  and  possess  themseWes  of  one-thousand  eight-hundred  Eng- 
lish, which  they  disposed  of  into  their  own  Islands. 

By  this  artifice  they  gained  to  themselves  Ambo3ma,  Banda,  the 
Mollucca  Islands,  Temate,  Tidor,  Maner,  Rochian,  Machiam,  and 
Botono,  with  some  others :  In  all  which  the  English  had  their  fac- 
tories, and  some  castles.  Islands  productive  of  cloves,  nutmegs, 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  other  rich  commodities;  from  whence  the 
Persians,  Turks,  (^inese,  and  Africans  fetched  them.  But,  by 
reason  the  Hollanders  were  superior  to  them  in  strength,  and  that 
horrid  act  of  Amboyna  had  made  a  sad  impression  upon  their  spi- 
rits, (expecting  the  same  measure  of  cruelty  from  them,  as  they  of 
Amboyna)  they  were  forced  to  quit  the  said  Island  and  fac- 
tories. 

So  that  these  insolent  ^nd  ingrateful  perstms  have  gained  to 
themselves  solely  the  trade  of  the  whole  world  for  spices.  ' 

By  the  loss  of  which  Islands,  there  is  drained  yearly  by  tl^ero 
out  of  the  king  of  England's  dominions  for  spices,  four-hundred 
thousand  pounds;  besides,  the  loss  of  the  trade  in  thqse  Islands  to 
the  English  (which  would  have  much  improved  and  enlarged  itself 
in  other  places)  cannot  amount  unto  less  than  four  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  yearly,  though  formerly  some  inconsiderable  quan- 
tities of  them  did  grow  in  Cope,  Doco,  Montio,  and  Mara,  but  of 
late  not  any.  The  advantage  hereof  cannot  amount  unto  the  Hol- 
landers less  than  seven  millions  of  pounds  sterling  yearly :  They 
setting  what  rates  and  prices  they  please  upon  these  commodities. 

By  these  most  unjust  practices  of  the  Hollanders,  the  stock  of 
the  English  company,  which  did  amount  unto  about  sixteen-huit- 
)dred  thousand  pounds  was  the  greatest  part  of  it  lost. 

Poloroone,  by  the  general  and  voluntary  act  of  v the  chief  men  of 
the  country,  was  surrendered  into  the  power  of  King  James,  and 
the  possession  thereof  was  given,  to  his  majesty's  use,  to  Captain 
Courtrop,  December  ^3^  anno  1616.  No  other  nation,  at  that 
time,  having  any  interest  in  it,  or  pretension  to  it,  being  a  very 
rich  and  plentiful  Island;  From  whence  the  English  might  have 
expected  great  treasure  and  advantages^  The  Hollanders,  notwith- 
standing their  league  and  treaty  with  King  James,  anno  1610,  the 
English  being  then  in  possession  of  it,  with  great  force  entered  the 
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said  bland,  demolished  all  their  hnikUngs,  pulled  up  all  thdr  rnrt. 
meg-trees,  and  sent  them  into  their  own  Islands  to  be  planted ;  de- 
stroyed all  their  factories  there,  and  seised  upon  all  their  geods^ 
and  forced  all  the  English  from  thence,  and  to  dispeople  k,  that  it 
might  be  of  no  use  to  the  English  for  the  future,  under  colour  of  a. 
plotthatthe  Oran*keys  and  Nobles  of  Foloropne  had  conspired  with 
the  people  of  Seran  to  massacre  the  Dutch,  as  well  at  Poloroone 
as  Poloway  i  The  Dutch  governor  at  Poloway  sent  command  to 
the  Orangey 8,  that  they  should  come  orer  to  him ;  a  priest  and 
seyenty  Oran-keys  immediately  took  a  prow,  or  small  yessel,  of 
their  own,  and  embarked  themselves  for  Poloway.  As  soon  as 
they  were  arrived,  they  were  carried  prisoners  to  the  castle.  Then 
tiie  governor,  with  two-hundred  soldiers,  went  to  Poloroone, 
whence  he  fetched  the  jest  of  the  Oran-keys^  and  committed  them 
prisoners  to  the  same  castle ;  '  and  presently  were  brought  to  the 
torture  with  fire  and  water,  as  they  served  the  English  at  Amboyna. 
Two  of  them  died  in  their  tortures ;  the  rest,  being  one-hundred 
and  sixty. two,  were  all,  upon  their  forced  confessions,  condemned 
and  executed.  The  priest,  when  he  came  to  the  place  of  execution, 
spake  these  words,  in  the  Mallatian  tongue;  ^^  AH  yc,.  great  and 
*^  small,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  look'toit,  wehavecom- 
^'  mitted  no  fault."  And  when  he  would  haye  spoken  more,  he 
was  taken  by  the  head  and  feet,  laid  along,  and  cut  in  two  by  the 
middle.  Their  wives,  children,  and  slaves,  with  all  their  goods, 
were  seized  by  the  Hollanders,  and  sent  into  their  other  Islands. 

And  this  the  Hollanders  did,  because  the  Oran-keys  had  a  great 
love  for  the  English. 

So  that  we  may  perceive  the  sole  design  of  the  Hollanders  is,  to 
get  the  riches,  trade,  and  dominion  of  the  whole  Indies  into  their 
own  power.  And,  tiierefore,  they  think  any  medium  just,  subser. 
yient  to  that  end. 

The  Hollanders  having  forcibly  taken  the  town  and  castle  of 
Mallacafrom  the  Portuguese,  suffer  no  ships  of  any  king  or  prince 
in  Europe  to  pass  the  Streights  of  Mallaca,  into  the  south-seas  to 
China,  &c.  upon  pain  of  seizure,  or  confiscation  of  men,  ships,  and 
goods. 

And  to  that  purpose  ihey  grant  their  commissions  to  the  captains 
of  their  ships,  to  bring  all  the  Streights  of  Mallaca,  which  Streights 
were  free  for  all  ships  to  pass,  till  the  restraint  and  usiyrpation  of 
the  Hollanders  into  Mallaca,  or  else  to  sink,  or  burn  them  by  their 
sides. 

This  restraint  is  loss  to  the  English  three-hundred  thousand 
pounds  yearly,  and  advantage  to  the  Hollanders  fiye-hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  yearly. 

Anno  1 620,  Cabo  de  ban  Esperanza  *  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  English,  and  by  them  taken  for  the  use  of  King  James.  But 
since  the  English,  haye  been  forced  out  by  the  Hollanders,  where 
they  haye  a  flourishing  plantation. 

•  The  Cap«  of  Cktod  Hope* 
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.  Therenpoti  anno  1630,  th^y  seissed  upon  two  English  ships,  th« 
Bear  and  the  Star,  in  the  Streights  of  Mallaca,  going  to  China, 
and  confiscated  the  ships  and  goods,  yalued  at  fifteen^hundred  thou-' 
sand  poands. 

The  ship  Bona  fisperanza^  an  English  Tessel,  anno  1035,  going 
into  China,  by  the  Streights  of  Mallaca,  was  riolently  assaulted  by 
three Duteh  men  of  war;  the  master  and  many  of  his  men  killed, 
and  brought  into  Mallaca;  and  there  the  ship  and  goods  were  con* 
fiscated,  valued  at  one^huhdred  thousand  pounds* 

The  Dragon  and  Catharine^  two  English  ships  of  Sir  Williajn 
Curteen,  valued  at  three-hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides  their 
commanders,  and  others,  who  had  very  great  estates  therein,  anno 
1636^  were  set  upon  by  seven  Dutch  men  of  war,  as  they  past  the 
Streights  of  Mallaca  from  China,  and  by  them  taken.  The  men 
were  tidd  back  to  back,  and  flung  over-board^;  the  goods,  being 
taken  .out  of  the  said  ships,  were  seized  to  the  use  «f  the  states 
tiiere ;  ai^d  the  ships  sunk,  that  it  might  not  be  known  who  com- 
mitted that  cruel  fact  '  - 

In  Arn  and  Manucadb  in  Sumatia,  an  oriental  Island,  the  Eng-- 
iish  had  several  factories  there,  by  the.  consent  of  the  king  and  na* 
tives;  but,  by  the  practice  of  the  Hollanders,  anno  1625,  they 
were  all  forced  to  leave  their  factories,  and  the  places,  v 

In  Pachane,  the  chie(  city  of  Pachane,  one  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Siam  in  India,  the  Engliish  had  several  factories  there ;  but,  by  the' 
unjust  practices  of  the  Hollanders,  they  were  compelled  to  qyit  the 
country,  and  their  factories,  to  an  inexpressible  loss  to  the  £ng. 
lish.  Pacliane  being  a  great  country  for  gold,  silver,  pearls,  pre- 
cious stones,  and  many  other  rich  commodities. 

The  Hollanders,  anno  1636,  n\ade  war  against  the  king  of  Ban.* 
tarn,  one  of  the  kings  of  Java  major,  for  that  he  had  a  great  kind.  ^ 
ness  for  the  English,  and  for  that  he  permitted  them  to  have  seve- 
ral factories  in  Sunda  and  Jambe  for' pepper;  and  by  this  art 
would  have  driven  the  English  from  thence,  and  their  chief  pepper  ' 
trade:  And  so  would  have  shut  them  out,  both  of  the  Streights  of 
Sunda  and  Mallaca. « 

Which^  from  these  men,  we- may  learn.  That  those,  which  study 
to  be  great  by  any  means,  must  by  all  means  forget  to  be  good;  -^ 
they  must  dismiss  that  puny  thing,  conscience;  for  there  i»  no  such 
remora  to  grandeur,  as  a  coy- and  squeamish  conscience:  Atid  it  is 
observed  by  a  learned  gentleman,  had  Alexander  boggled  at  inva.^ 
ding  other  men'^  kingdoms,  he  had  never  wept  for  the  scarcity  of 
worlds. 

Tlib  oppressions  and  injuries  of  these  men  in  India,  not  only  to 
the  English,  but  to  the  subjects  of  many  of  the  kings  and  princes 
in  Europe,  are  not  to  be  expressed,  (and  indeed  they  are  fitter  for 
our  wonder  than  our  words.)  It  were  to  be  desired,  that  they 
would  set  forth  a  manifesto  to  the  world  of  the  particular  losses 
they  and  their  subjiects  have  sustained  by  the  insolencies  and  usur.' 
pations  of  these  men.  And  then  they  would  be  as  much  scorned^ 
i>y  every  good  man  in  Europe,  as  they  are  now  hated  by  the  Indi- 
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•M  in  America :  For  the  Indians,  though  they  hare  no  kindmBM  ftnr 
tho  Spaniatd^yet  they  look  upon  him  as  a  gentleman,  bat  the  HoU 
landers  they  abhor,  for  their  sordid  acts,  aod  aojost  practices. 

As  they  have  made  them8el?es  masters  of  the  south  seas,  so  faa« 
▼Ing,  anno  1663,  taken  Cochen  from  the  Portuguese,  and  other 
ports  upon  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  they  have  the  sole  command 
upon  the  north  seas  from  Malabar  to  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  the 
Red«Sea,  and  Mosambique,  all  along  to  Cabo  de  bon  Espcfranza; 
so  th^y  will  in  a  short  time  restrain  all  kings  and  princes  in  £a. 
rope,  and  their  subjects,  to  have  a  trade'or  commerce  in  those 
parts. 

And,  whether  it  may  not,  by  the  help  of  a  little  logick,  be  con- 
daded  out  of  their  stile,  consider,  ^  The  statcs^generai  of  the  united 
provinces  of  BataTia,  Amboyna,  Tewan,  &c.  commanders  of.  all 
the  seas  of  the  world;  protectors  of  all  the  kings  and  princes  in- 
Europe ;  and  supreme  moderators  of  all  the  affairs  in  Christendom:' 
For  so  they  stile  and  write  themsdves  in  the  East-Indies. 

Now  they  are  high  and  mighty  states  indeed.  Ambition  is  nefer. 
so  high,  but  she  thinks  still  to  mount;  that  station  whidi  latdy 
seemed  the  top,  is  but  a  step  to  her  now ;  and  what  before  was 
great,  in  desiring,  seems  little^  being  once  in  power* 


3^  Method  amd  Arts  which  the  States  have  used  in  India j  to: 

enlarge  their  Dominions^  and  exclude  others  from 

Trade  or  Commerce  there, 

1.  TuBTarein  a  perpetual  state  of  hostility,  erer  warring 
upon  some  prince  or  other;  and  thereby  gain  either  tribute  or  do- 
minion. 

3.  When  they  have  to  do  with  any  king  or  prince,  they  order 
thdr  affairs  so,  that  he  must  perform  first ;  and j  when  he  hath 
done,  they  are  states,  and  so  are  free. 

3.  They  encourage  the  natives,  upon  every  small  occasion  of 
discontent,  to  arm  against  their  prince,  promising  them  their  assis. 
tance,  which  they  exactly  perform.'  When  they  have  conquered 
the  king,  and  taken  his  castles  and  ports,  which  they  first  secure, 
making  thems^ves  masters  of  the  seas  and  great  rivers,  then  they 
subdue  tiie  natives,  and  so  vesi  in  themselves  sovereign  dominion, 
and  make  both  king  and  natives  their  vassals. 

4.  If  the  natives  take  up  arms  against  their  prince,  as  many 
times  they  do,  then  they  encourage  him  against  his  rebellions  subL 
jects,  and  (^ivehim  thdr  assistance;  when  the  natives  are subdtjied, 
then  they  conquer  the  king  himself,  or  else  demand  so  much  for 
their  assistance,  that  he  is  not  able  to  pay,  and  so  he  must  snbmit 
himself  umd  his  dominions  to  their  boundless  ambition. 

5.  If  there  be  any  wars  between  prince  and  prince,  they  will 
be  sure  to  fall  in  with  one  of  them,  and  give  him  their  aid^  and  so 
make  war  in  the  other  prince's  dominions.  When  that  prince  is 
subdued,  and  ^emsdves  settled  in  his  dominions^  then  they  reduce 
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t)^  otker  prince,  to  their  pbedience,  having  some  castles  or  ports  in 
his  dominions,  which  do  command  the  whole. 

&;  If  they  have  any  places  of  concern,  and  the  subjects  of  any 
prince  in  £arope  hare  any  factories  there,  which  they  cannot  fairly 
dismiss,,  then  they  lay  such  great  taxes  and  impositions  upon  th« 
natives,  that  they  are  forced  to  arms.  When  they  are  subdued, 
then  they  charge  the  subjects  of  that  prince,,  as  conspirators  an4 
abettors  of  the  natives ;  and  so  seize  upon  all  their  gpods  and  fac* 
.tories,  and  force  them  to  quit  the  country,  or  else  send  them  into 
some  of  their  Islands  tot  be  slaves. 

7.  If  any  prince  in  Europe  make  any  treaty  or  league  with  the 
states,*  concerning  any  afiairs  in  India,  they  send  to  the  states  of 
Batavia  private  instructions,  contrary  to  their  publick  agreement ; 
so  that  ail  treaties  and  leagues,  a^  to  the  affairs  of  India,  are  inef- 
fectual. 

8.  Where  they  have  footing  in  any  Island  or  dominion,  they 
claim  by  conquest,  and  so  lay  what  taxes  they  please  upon  the  na«. 
tives.  And,  being  in  by  conquest,  they  are  proprietaries,  and  so 
exclude  the  subjects  of  any  king  or  prince  from  trade  there. 

9.  If  the  subjects  of  any  king  or  prince  in  Europe  have  facto« 
lies  in  the  dominions  of  any  prince  there,  if  they  begin  to  be  con- 
siderable, they  take  some  occasion  to  war  against  that  prince ;  and^ 
upon  treaty,  charge  those  subjects  to  be  the  cause  of  the  war;  so. 
If  the  prince  will  have  peace,  he  must  seize  their  factories  and  goods, 
and  banish  them  his  country.  - 

10.  They  pretend  great  kindhess  to  their  neighbour  princes,' 
and  enter  into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  them;  and  by 
that  means  get  the  favour  of  those  princes  to  have  some  ports  or 
strong  castles  for  defence  of  their  trade,  as  they  pretend,  in  their 
territories.  When  that  is  done,  they  either  make  war  themselves, 
and  so  those  princes  must  aid  them,  or  else  persuade  the  princes 
their  allies  to  make  wur  upon  another  prince ;  which  they  do,  and 
so  fight  one  prince  against  another ;  and,  when  they  are  sufficiently 
weakened,  they  conquer  them  all. 

11.  If  they  have  any  difference  with  any  patent  king  or  prince, 
they  get  time;  if  it  be  for  their  advantage,  *  they  give  good  words, 
but  part  with  no  money.  That  done,  they  make  their  addresses 
to  some  favourite  of  that  prince,  which  do  alHn  the  court  of  the 
Indian  kings,  and  so  with  small  charges  they  effect  great  matters. 

By  these  steps  they  have  climbed  up  to  those  immense  pyramids 
of  dominion  and  power  in  the  Indies,  that  they  are  become  f0i:mid. 
able  to  the  greatest  emperors  and  princes  there ;  ever  making  good 
in  their  practice  that  lemma  of  Loyola,' the  apostle  of  their  state, 

Caoete-^vobis  Principes, 

The^  have  excluded  the  subjects  of  all  kings  and  princes  in  Eu. 
rope  from  traffick  and  commerce,  where  they  have  any  territories 
or  power.  And,  by  reasoa  of  the  dominion  they  have  in  the  south 
seas,  and  the  conquests  and  fortifications  thc^  make  upon  the  north 
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teas,  all  their  gnbjectt  will  finally  be  debarred  from  any  tnAtk  or 
trade  there. 

Of  what  dangerous  conseqoence  this  will  prove,  it  is  Terjr  veil 
beseeming  the  wisdom  of  the  greatest  kings  and  princes  to' consi- 
der. Fur  they  are  a  gei-eration  which  are  bom  to  be  the  plague, 
disquiet,  and  scourge  of  £arope ;  and  they  gladly  sacrifice  the  pub- 
lick  peace  of  Christendom  to  their  own  priyate  interest. 

If  we  consider,  how  many  braye  and  large  domhiions  in  the 
East-Indies  were  nndor  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, what  flourishing  factories  their  subjects  had  there,  how  great 
kings  they  might  have  been  in  treasure  and  dominion,  how  rich 
their  subjects,  it  cannot  but  dbcompose  an  fkiglish  spirit,  that  this 
king  should  be  outed  of  all  those  dominions,  and  his  subjects  de. 
▼ested  of  their  riches  and  hopes,' by  a  people,  who  had  nothing  but 
the  favour  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  to  support  them,  nor  no 
fortress  to  defend  them  but  that  of  Amboyna,  and  that  built  by  the 
money  of  the  English  company. 

,  Weil,  we  may  see  what  treachery  and  perfidiousness  can  do,  be- 
.  ing  accompanied  with  ambition  and  industry ;  but  they  will,  before 
long,  find,  that  slippery  are  those  foundations  of  might  and  great- 
ness, which  are  not  laid  upon  the  principles  of  justice^  and  regula- 
ted by  the  maxims  of  chrisdan  piety. 

And  as  America  was  the  theatre  where  they  acted  these  trage- 
dies, and  unparalleled  inso^encies ;  so  they  have  not  spared  to  ma- 
nifest their  ingratitude,  affronts,  and  highest  injuries  against  the 
kings  of  Great- Britain,  and  the  English  nation  here  in  Europe* 

Anno  1639,  when  his  Catholick  majesty  sent  his  Armado  with 
some  soldiers  into  Flanders,  to  strengthen  his  garisOns  there,  but 
by  cross  winds  were  driven  upon  the  English  coasts ;  the  states 
equipped  out  a  great  fleet  of  men  of  war,  charged  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mado, ravished  his  ships  out  of  the  Karbours  of  his  late  majesty  * 
at  Dover,  and  destroyed  most  of  that  fleet,  though  in  his  majesty's 
protection  and  dominions,  and  against  his  majesty's  express  com- 
mand ;  thereby  usurping  sovereignty  to  themselves,  and  giving  laws 
to  his  majesty  in  his  own  dominions.     A  bold  afi'roht! 

And,  certainly,  they  could  not  think  but  his  majesty  did  highly 
resent  it.  But,  to  keep  him  busied  at  home,  and  that  his  majesty 
might  have  no  opportunity  to  briug  them  to  justice  for  their  inso- 
lence, there  being,  anno  1639,  some  distempers  f  in  Scotland,  they 
did  greatly,  promote  them,  and  contributed  their  assistance  to  them, 
in  all  manner  of  military  provisions. 

-  Monarchy,  and  with  that  the  glory  of  the  English  nation,  was 
now  %  departed ;  the  people  model  themselves  into  a  common- 
wealth, they  take  a  full  prospect  of  the  usurpations,  ^injuries,  and 
oppressions  of  the  states,  which  had  such'  a  horrid  complexion  of 
injustice  upon  them,  that  the  new  commonwealth  ||  denounce  war 
against  the  old  states  § ;  they  obtain  many  signal  victories,  and  had 

#  Kiog  Cbfttles  I.        t  «] •  Dktorbances.        |  In  the  time  of  theffand  rebelUoa^of  164U 
%Qf  £Dgl«ndi  9  Of  HoUtuid. 
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~  maeh  dkabled  their  naral  forces.  Now,  the  stiites  being  not,  well 
able  to  contest  with  the  English  valour,  they  project  how  they 
might  (leliTcr  themselves  from  the  fury  of  these  men.  At  last, 
they  having  by  their  emissaries  first  disseminated  sedition  amongst 
the  people,  whereby  the  commonwealth  became  a  burthen  tor  the 
natiQD,  and  wise  men  began  to  be  troubled  at  the  ill  face  of  affairs^ 
they  adjudged  the  best  expedient  was  to  set  up  a  single  person,  the 
f tates  being  now  sensible  of  their  former  error,  in  not  supporting  . 
the  English  monarchy,  as  their  best  safety  and  greatest  protection. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  as  the  "fittest  person  for  such  a  bold-faced  trea- 
son, by  their  underhand  practice,  and  paying  to  him  some  hundred 
thousand. pounds,  is  prevailed  with  to  take  upon  him  the.govern. ' 
meat  of  the  nation..  The  war  is  continued  against  theik  with  great 
success,  yet,  by  their  interest,  they  obtained  a  treaty.  And, 
thereupon  paying  a  million  of  pounds  to'  Oliver,  a  peace  is  con* 
eluded,  but  the  most  dishonourable  and  unjust  that  ever  wp,8  to 
this  nation.  But  such  as  it  was,  it  continued  till  his  majesty's  * 
blessed  restoration. 

Anno  1641,  there  happening  some  difference  betwixt. 'his  late 
majesty  and  his  parliament,  they  sent  over  their  rabbles  of  seditioa 
liere  into  England,  and  infused  their  antimonarchical  principles  and 
dangerous  doctrines  into  some  giddy  heads  pf  the  English  nation, 
who  thereby  became  so  intoxicated,  that  they  were  never  at  rest, 
till,  like  men  infected  with  the  plague,  they  infected  others;  and, 
thereby,  a  great  part  of  the  people  became  disobservant  to  the 
laws  of  the  nation,  and  rebels  to  their  king.     An  army  of  thes« 
men  were  raised,  they  having  their  chief  officers  ^nd  commanders, 
And  all  warlike  provisions,  out  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  bring 
destruction  to  the  king,  and  desolation  to  the  kingdom ;  thereby 
that  great  king  being  reduced  to  streights,  notwithstanding   the 
Tnany  obligations  of  the  states  to  his  majesty,  they  could  never  be 
induced  to  contribute  any  aid  or  assistance  to  redeem  that  excel- 
lent prince  from  so  great  an  abyss  of  misery,   or  to  preserve  the 
kingdom  from  ruin  and  confusion,  which    with  their  assist^nc«w 
might  have  been  easily  prevented.  ' 

But  the  states  were  so  far  from  any  act  of  charity  or  piety,  that 
Amsterdam  was  made  the  great  emporium,  or  market  for  the  re- 
bels, to  sell  those  rich  and  cos^tly  goods,  which  they  had  plundered 
from,  his  majesty's  best  subjects  in  England,  whereas  no  king  or 
prince  in  Christendom  would  sutfer  them  to  make  use  of  any  of 
their  ports  for  that  purpose,  and  the  best  furniture  .that  some  of  the 
states  have  in  their  houses,  at  this  very  day,  are  many  of  those  ' 
stolen  goods.  .  ' 

And  by  this  means  they  brought  poverty  and  misery  to  tbisjia- 
tlori,  riches  and  plenty  to  themselves. 

This  unfortunate  nation  being  thus  in  a  combnstion,  and  all  be* 
fried,  the  Hogan  Mogans  with  joy,  as  an  ingenious  man  observed, 
ild  warm  their  hands  at  those  unhappy  flames,   which  they  thejpir 


*  King  Charlea  II. 
TOI.,  VII.  Mm 
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seWei  had  kindled,  toning  their  merry  harps,  ^hen  others  weic 
weeping  Of  er  a  kingdom's  funeral.  In  England,  there  being  no- 
thing but  confiiMon  and  roin,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  costqI- 
sions  of  a  dying  state,  his  now  sacred  majesty,  for  his  own  safety 
and  security,  withdrew  himself  out  of  England,  and  resoWed  to  live 
for  some  time,  in  his  solitudes,  in  the  Belgick  provinces.  Bat  the 
States  were  so  far  from  affording  him  any  comfort,  as  a  distressed 
prince,  or  yielding  him  any  kindness,  as  their  best  friend  and  grett. 
est  patron,  that,  if  his  majesty  had  not  had  timely  notice  of  it,  itis 
credibly  said,  that  he  had  been  ddireredXip,  in  their  territories,  is 
a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  his  cruellest  enemy. 

His  majesty,  anno  1660,  being  restored  to  his  kingdoms,  forget- 
ting all  their  former  unkindnesses  and  ingratitudes,  hU  care  was  to 
conclude  a  strict  league  with  the  said  states.  Buf;  no  sooner  wasit 
concluded,  but  they  return  to  their  usual  practice  of  breaking  arti- 
cles, who  eipect  an  exact  olmerrance  of  them  from  others,  but  per- 
form none  themselves.  Thereupon  his  majesty,  1664,  was  stirred 
lip  by  the  complaints  of  his  people,  and  the  unanimous  TOtes of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  cro^n,  aod 
the  liberties  of  his  people,  which  the  states  had  roost  notoriosslj 
inTaded ;  yet  his  majesty,  to  prerent  the  effusion  of  blood  (as  ty- 
rants  shed  blood  for  pleasure,  kings  fOr  necessity),  spent  the  whole 
lummer  in  negotiations  to  bring  them  to  reason,  but  all  his  eodesu 
tours  proved  ineffectual. 

'Thereupon,  anno  1665,  ensued  the  war,  and  continued  to  the 
year  1667,  wherein  his  majesty  obtained  so  m&ny  signal  TictorieS) 
that,  by  their  humble  supplications  and  addresses  to  his  majestj 
for  peace,  he  was  induced  to  a  treaty ;  and,  his  majesty  having  the 
guaranty  of  the  most  christian  king,  and  of  the  said  states,  that  do 
act  of  hostility,  during  the  said  treaty,  should  be  attempted  bj 
them  against  his  majesty,  or  any  of  his  dominions,  thereupon  his 
majesty  did  forbear  to  equip  his  £cet  Yet  the  said  stateti,  con- 
trary to  their  faith,  during  the  said  treaty,  with  their  fleet,  tJiough 
not  half  manned  or  Tictualled,  for  any  time,  most  treacberouslj 
invaded  his  majesty's  dominions,  burnt  and  committed  destruction 
upon  several  of  his  majesty's  navy  royal  *  in  his  own  ports  and 
harbour.  Whereas,  if  his  majesty  had  set  forth  his  fleet,  tbej  had 
not  been  able  to  have  put  to  sea,  that  year,  for  want  of  mariners, 
and  other  discouragements  upon  them,  having  received  so  manj 
memorable  defeats  by  the  valour  and  courage  of  his  subjects. 

No  sooner  was  there  a  peace  concluded,  but  every  article  wai 
broken  by  them ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  their  state^ 
that  ^  all  alliance  as  to  them  is  inconsiderable ;  the  foundation  oi 
their  greatness  and  safety  consists  in  their  own  power  and  strength)* 
therefore,  to  keep  any  article  is  of  no  consideration  to  them. 

Now  they  invade  his  majesty's  fishing  upon  the  British  seas,  with- 
out his  royal  license;  they  refuse  to  strike  sail,  and  dispatetiie 
sovereignty  of  the  British  seas.    Affronts,  so  high)  and  indignitit' 

•  it  Cbathua  In  the  Blver  Medwftf, 
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to  transcendent,  ^hat  no  king  or  potentate^  except  these  men^  did 
e?er  so  much  as  question  any  of  them. 

It  doth  appear  by  the  records  in  the  Tower*,  and  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  this  nation,  that  the  kings  of  England  have  had  ever 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans  an  absolute  and  uninterrupted  right, 
and  exclusive  property  in  the  sovereignty  in  the  British  seas,,  in  the 
passages  and  fishing  thereof;  and  have  power  to  make  laws,  and 
exercise  suprnne  jurisdiction  over  all  persons,  and  in  all  cases, 
within  or  upon  the  said  seas,  as  it  was  agreed,  26  £•  I.  by  the 
agents  and  ambassadors  of  Genoa,  Catalonia,  Spain,  Almaine,  Zea* 
land,  Holland,  Fricsland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  divers  other 
places  in  the  empire.  And  by  all  the  states  and  princes  of  £urope, 
in  a  case  then  in  question  between  the  king  of  England  and  his 
most  christian  majesty,  concerning  Rayner  Grimbold,  his  admi« 
ral,  exercising  some  jurisdiction  upon  the  British  seas. 

The  laws  of  OUeron  whichj  after  the  Rhodian  laws  were  antjh 
qnated,  have  now  near  five-hun^red  years  been  received  by  all  the 
christian  world  for  regulating  sea-affairs,  and  deciding  of  maritime 
controversies,  were  first  declared  by  King  Richard  the  First,  at 
his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  him  caused  to  be  published 
in  the  Isle  of  Olieron,  as  belonging  to  the  Dutchy  of  Aquitain. 

If  the  subjects  of  any  king  or  prince  have  a  right  to  fish  in  the 
British  seas,  I  do  desire  to  be  satisfied,  what  should  be  the  reason 
that  ail  neighbour  princes  have  by  treaty  obtained  license  from  the 
kings  of  England,  for  their  subjects  to  tish  in  those  seas,  and  have 
paid  tribute,  as  it  doth  appear  by  the  licenses  granted  by  Henry  the 
Fourth  unto  the  French ;  by  Henry  the  Sixth  unto  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy;  to  those  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  by  Edward. the. 
fourth;  to  Francis,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  for  his  subjects;  Philip 
the  Second,  king  of  Spain,  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  ob- 
tained a  license  for  his,  subjects  to  fish  upon  the  north-coast  j[>{ 
Ireland,  for. the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  paying  yearly  for.  the 
same  a  thousand  pounds,  which  was  accordingly  paid  into  the  ex- 
chequer of  Ireland. 

And  the  precedents,  in  R.  I.  King  John,  £dw.  III.  ^and  other 
iLings,  are  almost  infinite. 

And,  if  any  king,  or  prince,  could  pretend  to  any  right,  cer* 
(ainly  his  most  christian  majesty  hath  as  good  a  pretence  as  any.  ' 
But  that  king,  by  the  special  license  of  the  kings  of  England,  and 
Dot  otherwise,  hath  fished  upon  the  British  coasts,  with  a  set  and 
Limited  number  of  boats;  and  that  for  his  own  family,  and  being 
likewise  to  observe  the  laws  and  orders  of  his  own  fishermen;  for 
breach  wbereol',  divers  of  his  subjects  have  been  taken  and  impri* 
roiled  in  Dover.castle,  and  elsewhere,  as  doth  appear  by  n^ny 
precedents  in  the  times  of  Edw.  111.  H.  IV.  H.  Vll.  &c^  in  the  , 
Tower. 

j^^either  is  this  singular  in  the  King  of  England  only;  for,  in 
l.asaia,  many  leagnes  from  th^  main,   fishermen  do  pay  for  their 


*  90  Sdw.  de  Superioritate  Maru  Afiglici, 
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fitbing  great  taxes  to  the  emperor  of  Russia;  and,  in  moat  p1a(^ 
other  nations  are  prohibited  to  fish. 

The  king  of  Denmark  doth  the  like,  and  taketh  great  ^ibate| 
both  at  Wardbouse  and  the  Sound. 

Ahd  the  like  he  doth  now  for  Norway. 

All  the  bordering  princes  of  Italy  do  the  like  within  the  Medi- 
terranean seas.     ^ 

The  states  do  take  an  imposition  npon  fish  which  is  taken  upon 
the  British  seas,  and  within  the  streams  and  dominions  of  other 
princes. 

The  Hollanders  do  allow  the  tenth  fish,  both  in  Russia,  Lappia, 
and  other  places,  or  pay  a  composition  for  the  sanie  ;  and  do  also 
pay  a  tribute  in  the  Sound,  for  passage  to  fetch  the  said  fish. 

fiut  I  shall  not  gi?e  myself  any  trouble  in  a  point  so  clear.  I 
would  desire  to  know  of  the  Hollanders,  By  what  right  or  titls 
they  fish  upon  the  British  seas?  If  they  hafe  a  right.  Why  did  tlis 
Earls  of  HoHand,  and  themselves  after  the  said  earls,  take  licenses 
from  the  Kings  of  England,  for  their  subjects  to  fish  and  pay  tri. 
bute?  As  they  have  done,  as  it  appeareth  by  many  ancient  prece- 
dents in  the  Tower. 

But  now,  I  remember,  it  is  a  principle  of  their  state,  *^  That, 
^'  if  they  get  the  possession  of  any  thing,  nerer  to  dispute  tht 
^'  right,  so  it  be  of  cunveniency  or  profit  to  them  to  keep  it." 

Th^  next  is  the  striking  of  the  sail,  which  is  nothing,  but  ao 
humble  acknowledgment  of  his  majesty's  soyercignty  of  the  Bri- 
tish seas,  and  a  grateful  submission  for  their  liberty  to  pass  upon 
them.  For  strangers  (by  the  law  and  custom  of  the  British  seas) 
being  to  pass  those  seas,  either  in  coming  to  England,  or  going  to 
any  other  place  (without  so  much  as  touching  upon  any  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions),  ha?e  used  to  take  safe  conducts  and  licenses  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  to  secure  and  protect  them  in  their  passage^. 
The  precedents  «re  exceeding  many  amongst  the  records  in  the 
Tower.  The  striking  of  the  sail  is  one  of  the  ancientest  pr^roga- 
tires  of  the  crown  of  England ;  for,  I  observe,  in  the  second  year 
of  King  John,  it  was  declared  at  Hastings  by  the  king,  with  the  ad- 
Tice  of  his  lords  temporal,  for  a  law  and  custom  of  the  sea,  ^^  That, 
^<  if  a  lieutenant,  in  any  Toyage,  being  ordained  by  the  king,  dotb 
'^  encounter  upon  the  sea  any  ship  or  vessel,  laden  or  unladen, 
'<  that  will  not  strike,  or  Tail  their  bonnets  at  the  commandment 
<<  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  king,  or  of  the  admiral  of  the  king,  or 
^<  his  lieutenant,  but  will  fight  against  them  of  the  fleet;  that,  if 
*^  they  can  be  taken,  they  be  reputed  as  enemies,  and  their  ships, 
M  vessels,  and  goods  taken  and  forfeited,  as  the  goods  of  enemies. 
'^  And  that  the  common  people,  being  in  the  same,  be  chastised| 
*^  by  imprisonment  of  their  bodies  for  their  rebellion.  Inter  JLegcs 
^^  Marinas y  anno  secundo  Johantiis  RegiSy  amongst  the  rccordi 
•«  of  the  Tower." 

-  The  Hollanders,  therefore,  refusing  to  strike  sail,  do  dmy  hi« 

• 
•  See  Sou  Fnndtf  ii  Hea.  IV.  de  mIto  Condacto. 
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inajesty's  soTereignty  in  the  seas  (one  of  (he  most  preciotts  jewels, 
of  the  crown,  and)  the  principal  means  of  the  trade,  wealth,  and 
safety  of  this  nation,  and  which  all  true  Englishmen,  with  the  haz- 
ard of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  are  obliged  ko  preserre  and  maia*. 
tain ;  for  Imperator  Maris  est  Dominus  OC^rrm  *•  - 

And,  as  they  haye  denied  his  majesty's  sovereignty,  sotheyhave^ 
by  their  ai:tifice,  supplanted  the  trade  and  traffick  of  his  stibjects, 
livhich  are  the  only  pillars  of  riches  and  safety  to  this  nation. 

Consult  the  Muscovia'  +,  Turky,  &c.  companies,  enquire  at  tha 
£xchange,  they  will  all  tell  you,  It  is  gone,  whither  I  know  not, 
but  into  Amsterdam  and  the  United  Provinces. 

The  English  are  as  active  and  industrious  a  people  as  any,  but 
(of  a  more  generous  and  noble  alloy)  they  abhor  to  have  trade  by 
those  base  practices,  or  to  gain  it  by  those  sordid  means,  as  tho 
Hollanders  do.  I  doubt  nut  but  the  English  nation,',  being  sensi- 
ble of  the  injuries  and  oppressions  done  them  by  these  men,  will, 
in  a  short  time,  by  their  sword  and  valour,  reduce  them  to  reason. 

And,  as  they  have  supplanted  the  trade  of  his  majesty's  subjects^ 
so  they  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  diminution  jot  his  own  glory,  ^ 
by  abusive  pictures  and  false  libels,  not  only  in  their  own  territo- 
ries, but  in  most  of  the  dominions  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, where  the  name  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  is  renowned. 
<^  Reputation  abroad,  and  reverence  at  home,  are  the  pillars  of 
**  safety  and  sovereignty." 

By  these  arts  they  have  endeavoured,  not  only  to  lessen  his  ma- 
jesty's reputation  abroad,  but  to  bring  contempt  upon  him,  even 
amongst  his  own  subjects  at  home.  Without  doubt,  his  majesty's 
good  subjects  have  a  great  sentiment  of  these  indignities,  and  will 
not  only  carry  an  antidote  in  their  ears  against  the  poison  of  these 
libels,  but,  with  their  swords,  lives,  and  fortunes,  will  vindicate  hig 
dignity,  and  bring  these  ungrateful  miscreants  to  justice. 

The  States  having  put  so  many  scorns  and  indignities  upon  his 
majesty^  and  abuses  upon  his  subjects  in  their  trade,  for  which  hifli 
majesty  was  more  troubled,  than  for  the  indignities  done  to  him- 
self, he  was  resolved  to  have  satisfaction  of  them.  But  they,  to 
give  his  majesty  disquiet  in  his  own  dominions,  and  for  a  diversion 
to  him,  made  their  addresses  to  some  persons  of  the  Scotish  nation 
•with  them  for  their  brotherly  assistance,  promising  them  they  . 
should  be  furnished  with  men,  arms,  and  money,  what  they  pleased. 
But  the  Scots,  too  well  remembering  their  late  sutferings  and  cala<.> 
mitles,  and  having  as  great  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  duty  for  their, 
king,  as  any  people  in  the  world,  with  the  greatest  scorn  and  ab- 
horrence rejected  their  most  impious  and  rebellious  motion. 

Not  [ixevailiiig  there,  they  set  upon  some  factories  of  sedition 
In  England,  and,  by  their  emissaries  here,  endeavoured  to  work 
upon  an  honest  party  +  in  this  nation,  though  ditfering,  in  some 
minute  cerenionies,  from  the  church ;  but  tliey  looked  upon  it,  as 

^  i.  e.  WhoeYerit  emperor  of  the  sea,  is  also  lord  of  the  land  adjoining  thereto* 
t  alt  Russia.  t  The  Presbyterians. 
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the  greatest  injury  and  indignity  that  conld  be  done  them,  tot^npt 
'  dieni  I'rom  their  loyalty  to  so  good  and  gracious  a  Icing. 
•  And,  certainly,  his  majesty  had  a  very  good  esteem  for  them,  or 
else  he  would  never  have  granted  them  that  act  of  indulgence;  an 
act  so  transcendent,  and  exceeding  the  bounty  and  grace  of  all 
former  kings,  that  it  could  not  be  obtained  of  thetn,  though  there 
had  been  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  offered  for  the  purchase 
of  it.  But,  as  his  majesty  hath  granted  them  liberty  of  conscience, 
•o,  there  is  no  doubt,  they  will  make  conscience  pf  their  liberty. 

His  majesty  of  Great. Britain,  and  the  most  christian  king^  of  all 
princes  in  Europe,  have  most  studied  and  endeavoured,  for  the 
good  of  their  subjects,  to  advance  trade  and  commerce  ^  yet  their 
snbjccts  cry  out  they  have  no  trade,  and  well  they  may,  when  the 
Hollanders  are  the  great  supplanters  of  trade,  and  obstructors  of 
conittkerce,  to  alt  others  but  themselves,  in  the  w^orld.  And  no 
wonder,  for' it  is  a  prime  principle  of  thetr  state,  '' That  they 
**  mu  t  not  be  like  the  jackall,  which  provides  food  for  the  lion; 
f^  but  they  must  imitate  the  prudent  cat,  who  mouses  only  for 
.  *<  itself." 

Nothing  can  be  morie  becoming  the  majesty  of  two  such  potent 
kings,  not  only  out  of  charity  to  deliver  the  distressed  Dutch,  an 
industrious  and  well-meaning  pt»ople  of  themselves,  from  the  ty- 
ranny and  oppression  of  those  insolent  states  ;  but,  out  of  piety  to- 
wards God,  to  settle  peace  in  Christendom  ;  which  is  only  by  the 
power  of  those  two  great  kings  ^to  be  etfected,  and  to  which  all 
king4  and  princes  are  obliged  to  contribute  their  assistance. 

For,  let  it  be  soberly  considered,  if  these  men  (if  we  may  so 
call  them)  since  the  revolt  from  their  prince,  have  not  made  greater 
distempers  and  confusions,  and  caused  more  effusion  of  blood,  and 
expence  of  treasure,  in  Europe,  than  the  Great  Turk  hath  done 
for  these  fiv'e-hundred  years. 

And,  as  they  are  more  powerful  by  soa,  so  they  are  much  more 
.dangerous  in  their  practice;  for  the  Turk  is  a  prince  who,  with  all 
potentates,  doth  exactly  observe  his  leagues,  and  keeps  his  faith; 
but  it  is  an  apophthegm  in  their  state,  that  ^^  It  is  for  kings  and 
^^  merchants  to  keep  their  word  and  faith,  but,  for  States,  no  Ion- 
**  ger  than  it  is  subservient  to  their  interest.** 

And,  how  exactly  they  make  this  good  in  their  actions,  I  ap- 
peal to  ail  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  if  ever  they  kept  one 
article,  or  their  faith  in  any  thi'*g,  where  it  was  their  interest  to 
break  it.  Certainly  these  men  live,  as  if  great  sins  would  merit 
heaven  by  an  antiperistasis. 

And  it  is  very  well  becoming  the  gravest  judgments  to  consider, 
if  these  men  may  not  prove,  in  a  short  time,  a  greater  terror  and 
plague  to  Christendom,  than  the  Turk  himself;  insomuch  as  his 
arnis  are  at  a  great  distance,  and  only  land-forces,  but  these  men 
are  seated  in  the  center  of  Europe,  and,  being  so  potent  at  sea,  and 
rich  in  treasure,  may  cast  an  army,  and,  with  that,  blood  and  con- 
fusion, into  any  prince's  dominion,  whom  they  please  to  disquiet 
(especially  being  first  reduced  to  poverty,   which  they  labour  to 
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effect  in  M  their  territories,  bj  obstructing  of  trade,)  And  they 
can  more  speedily  and  powerfully  otfend  any  kingdom  by  sea,  ia 
one  mofith,  than  the  most  puisi^ant  army  is  able  to  march  through^ 
in  a  ye^r. 

Well,  it  is  time  to  reduce  these  men  to  justice  and  reason ;  pm* 
dence  teaches  us  to  set  limits  to  that  power,  which  deservedly  may 
be  suspected.  For^  as  they  grow  ia  puissance  and  strength;  so 
the  more  formidable  they  will  render  themselves  to  all  kiqgs  and 
princes.  From  one  great  king  *  they  have  taken  s0  much  blood, 
that  he  is  fallen  into  a  deep  consumption ;  and  it  is  adjudgted,  by 
lome  wise  physicians  of  state,  that  he  will  hardly  recover. 

Did  they  not  lately  break  the  heart  of  one  potent  king  +,  and 
almost  the  back  of  another  J?  Doi  they  not  privately  engage 
prince  against  prince,  and,  by  that  mean-:,  bring  misery  and  cala<* 
mity  to  them  both ;  and,  out  of  their  ruin,  create  riches  and 
plenty  to  themselves?  Do  they  not  undrrminethe  trade  of  all  £u« 
rope,  and  send  nothing  but  poverty,  nas^iry,  and  complaints  into 
all  princes  dominions  ? 

How  dangerous  and  fatal  their  grea'ness  will,  in  a  few  yealrs, 
prove  to  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  and  to  their  sub« 
jects,  if  not  timely  prevented,  a  weak  statist,  without  the  help  of 
Galileo^  prospective-glass,  may  easily  see.  Yet  there  are  a  peo^ 
pie  in  the  world,  which  contribute  their  assistance  to  them ;  but 
let  them  be  assured,  that,  if  these  States,  by  their  arts,  can  extri* 
cate  themselves  from  the  destruction  and  calamity  which  novf 
threaten  theiii,  they  must,  for  all  their  friendly  assistance,  expect 
nothm^  but  Poiyphemus^s  courtesy,  to  be  the  last  that  shall  be 
swallowed  up.  This  is  too  evident  by  their  ingratitude  and  inso* 
lencies  to  the  kings  of  Great. Britain,  and  to  the  English 
nation. 

Nothing  can  give  a  check  to  their  growing  power,  but  thenaral 
forces  of  the  king  of  Great- Britain,  whose  situation,  ports,  strength 
of  shipping,  courage  of  people,  and  experience  in  sea-fights  hara 
always  made  him  very  formidable:  And  that  Henry  the  Eighth 
understood  so  well,  that  he  assumed  to  himself  that  motto,  Cui  ad*, 
hwreo^  prcte  U 

This  naval  power  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  is  the  security 
and  safely  of  Europe;  far,  if  thatrwere  broken,  they  would  look 
upon  all  th^  other  as  inconsiderable,  because  they  are  so  far  sepa^ 
rate,  that  they  might  be  destroyed  before  they  could  unite;  and^ 
in  case  they  did,  the  i^sue  would  be  very  doubtful. 

Then  they  would  sacrifice  one  prince  after  another,  and  bring 
nothing  but  confusion,  poverty,  and  misery  to  prince  and  people. 
And,  whether  this  be  not  more  than  conjectural,  look  into  their 
practices  in  the  East- Indies;  observe  their  arts  and  methods,  by 
which  they  have  reduced  so  many  great  kings^  with  their  subjects^ 
Tassals',  and  slaves,  to  their  vast  ambition. 

1  have  done;  yetl  cannot  but  drop  a  few  tears  for  some  honc^' 

*  King  of  Spain.  f  King  of  Sweden.  %  King  of  Dcainuk» 
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people  amongst  them,  who  must  be  inwrapped  in  the  panislimenf,' 
though  innocent  as  to  the  guilt 

Now  the  most  formidable  and  potent  kings  in  Christendom  are 
drawing  their  forces  against  them,  all  their  trade  is  gone  by  sea, 
nothing  but  horror  and  confu&ion  in  their  land ;  n6ne  of  their 
allies  dnrst  appear  for  them.  A  moarnful  tragedy!  Methinks, 
like  wise  patriots,  they  should  seize  upon  their  States,  whom  they 
may  thank  for  afl  their  calamities  and  miseries,  and  yield  them  up 
to  justice;  set  up  their  prince,  whose  ancestorsha?e spent  so  much 
blood  and  treasure  to  Tindicate  their  rights  and  liberties;  and  not  to 
serve  their  ends  of  him  (as  all  wise  men  think  the  States  do  at  thiff 
juncture  of  affairs;)  for  it  is  an  adage  amongst  them,  that  Leo 
vinciri  liber  pernegat. 

And  the  States  do  as  certainly  hate  a  prince,  as  a  prioce  doth  a 
free  State. 

'  Discite  Jastittam  nioniti,  &c. 
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just,  bonuurable,  and  neces^ar^;  the  pour.niou  uf  the  Sea  explaiiied»  and  hU 
Majest^'fr  Rights  thereunto  a^^serted ;  the  Obligations  of  tlie  Putcb  to  England^ 
iiod  their  continual  Ingratitude  2 
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The  Author  to  the  Reader, 

SiKCE  the  Author  of  the  Considerations  is  pleased  to  conceal  hia  name,  and  suffer 
his  book  to  passes  the  work  of  a  private  person;  it  seems  requisite,  that  I  do 
declare  tliis  ensuing  Treatise  to  proceed  from  an  hand,  not  less  private,  ifnot 
more;  and  this  I  am  the^more  obliged  to  own^  lest  by  any  mistake  of  mine, 
Ihroogh  haste,  ignorance,  or  misinformation,  some  prejudice  might  be  created 
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against  the  just  and  unqoestionable  rights  of  his  Majesty,  The  interests  of 
Princes  are  not  proper  subjects  for  ordinary  pens;  yet  m  this  juncture  of  ow 
llifairs,  in  these  times  of  universal  danger.  I  hope  my  attempt  shall  not  be  li« 
able  to  misconstruction,  since  it  hath  no  other  source  and  original,  than  the  ser- 
vice of  m^-  King  and  native  country  ;  and  I  do  profess,  that  I  have  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  made  use  of  any  officious  untruths,  nor  in  any  allegation,  or  asse- 
veration, imposed  upon  the  credulous  reader ;  nor  have  I  asserted  the  less  pro- 
bable opinions  at  any  time,  out  of  compliance  with  the  present  exigencies  of  - 
state,  in  opposition  to  those  which  are  strengthened  with  greater  authority  and 
reason.  I  have  thoroughly  convinced  myself  in  the  first  place,  and  therefore 
hope  the  discourse  may  prove  more  satisfactory  untaall  others.  The  infant  re-  ' 
pubhck  of  the  United  Netherlands,  after  that  it  had  g^ot  some  considerable 
strength  by  the  assistance  of  England,  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  advantages 
they  drew  from  navigation,  and  how  necessary  it  was  for  them,  not  only  to  opea 
the  commerce  unto  both  Indies,  but  to  serure  themselves  of  the  fishing  in  the 
British  seas .  The  death  of  Queen  Elisabeth  (who  would  otherwise  have  been 
jealous  of  their  growing  power,  and  tender  of  her  own  rights)  together  with  the 
peaceable  disposition  of  Kin^  James,  seemed  to  make  wa>  for  thir  ambitions 
designs;  and  the  cabal  of  Holland,  whereof  Grotins  was  one,  did  poblish  an 
anonymous  Treatise,  called,  •  Mare  Liberum,*  wherein  the  treedom  of  the  sea, 
to  navigate,  or  fish  in,  was  maintained  as  a  due  right  of  hiankind,  according  to 
the  law  of  nature,  and  nations ;  which  foundation  they  esteemed  more  suitable 
to  their  ends,  than  it  they  should  depend  upon  a  revocable  privilege,  or  tacit 
permission.  The  book  was  the  less  resented  at  that  time,  because  it  was  in  ap- 
pearance levelled  against  the  Spanish  Indies,  and  the  prohibition  of  commerce 
there ;  and  then  all  Europe  was  willing  to  see  the  pride  and  power  of  Spain 
abated  by  any  means,  Howsoever,  King  James  was  ani;ry  at  the  pretended 
liberty  of  fishing,  and  his  ambassador  Charleton  complained  thereof  to  tb9 
States;  but  they  never  avowed  the  principles,  but  owned  the  rights  of  King 
James,  though  indeed  sliMhted  them,  and  usurped  upon  the  fishing,  in  such 
inanner,  as  I  have  shewed  in  this  Treatise.  That  single  book  hath  occasioned  a 
multitude  of  discourses  upon  that  subject ;  Mr.  Sel den  defended  the  English 
dominion  over  the  British  seas  :  Others  that  of  Venice,  and  Genoa:  The  Dutch 
advocates  underpaining  by  their  writings  all  the  regalities  of  Princes,  as  their 
masters  have  done  by  their  actions.  After  that  the  troubles  of  Scotland  and 
England  had  disabled  King  Charles  the  First,  from  attending  unto  the  domi- 
pion  of  the  sea,  according  as  he  most  generously  purposed,  the  Dutch  thoiigbt 
that  the  English,  being  weakened  with  the  civil  wars,  and  distracted  with  in- 
testine factions,  by  reason  of  the  alteration  of  the  government,  could  not  resist 
their  ambition,  lihouid  they  usurp  the  universal  dominion  of  the  seas;  and  to 
tecure  themselves  therein,  they  sent  Van  Tronip  to  destroy  the  Engii»h  navy« 
without  declaring  any  war  ;  but  neither  did  that  attempt,  nor  the  war  ensuing 
thereupon,  prosper,  as  they  hoped  they  would.  But  ever  since  that  fierce 
war,  they  have  determined  upon  the  ruining  the  English  navigation,  and  not 
only  to  eiclude  the  English  from  the  East-India  trade,  but  to  expel  them  from, 
and  deprive  them  of  the  dominion  of  the  British  seas.  It  is  a  received  aphorism 
^mongst  the  Hollanders,  that  the  flourishing  condition  of  England  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  glory  ;  also,  that  trade,  and  the  repute  ol  strength,  are  insepara- 
bly linked  together,  and  hereupon  they  have  so  many  wa^s  contributed  to  the 
embroiling  of  our  kingdoms,  and  omitted  nothing  thar  might  represent' us  as  ri- 
diculous and  contemptible  unto  foreign  Princes.  After  they  had  usurped  the 
^shery,  they  began  to  assume  a. freedom  to  act  all  manner  of  hostilities,  upon 
our  allies  (if  at  enmity  with  them)  not  only  upoii  our  seas,  but  in  our  ports; 
and  hereof  there  are  many  instances,  besides  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  in  1639.  After  this,  their  pride  increasing  with  their  power,  they  refa- 
sed  to  ftVike  sail  to  our  ships  Qf  war ;  now  th«y  will  allow  it  to  be  but  a  cere-. 
iDony  and  civility,  and  dispute  the  paying  thereof,  unless  we  come  up  to  such 
terms  as  are  insupportable.  Thus  by  degrees  they  have  reduced  the  nation  to 
the  present  weakness  and  contempt ;  nor  can  any  concessions,  an^  indulgence, 
satisfy  their  arrogance  and  covetousness:  They  whoqovet  all  will  not  acquiesce 
in  any  grants,  that  are  not  answerable  to  their  desires,  how/unjust  or  vast  so- 
ever they  be  :  And  their  friendship  is^  sooner  purchased  by  a  bri«k  opposition, 
than  complaisance.    If  wc  look  upon  the  number  and  quatity  of  the  injuries 
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which  w«  hftve  received  (torn  the  Dutch,  the  Torkt  of  Algiers*  endTomi,  are 
leis  offeniiTC,  and  lest  perfidioui.  If  we  conuder  the  courses,  bj  whkb  the 
Dutch  attack  at,  the  Algerioes  are  more  supportable  to  an  English  spirit^  wiice 
thejf  Act  by  force,  and  opea  piracy,  what  the  Hollanders  do  by  finess  and 
deceit.  And  since  it  is  our  unbappiness  to  have  so  ill  neighbours,  that  we  musk 
eilber  fall  by  a  lingering  and  inglorious  death,  or  hasard,  by  war,  a  more  pic- 
cipitate  end;  1  ihink  his  Msjesly  hath  made  that  choice  which  is  most  confonn- 
•ble  to  the  geniosand  temperament  of  bis  lubjectst  and,  instigated  by  his  ho* 
nour,  juslice,  and  necessity,  put  into  I  he  hands  of  the  Bnglish  an  opportunity 
at  least  of  perishing  bravely.  But,  as  we  ought  not  in  a  righteoos  cause  to  dis- 
tmst  the  mercy  of  God,  so,  upon  so  auspicious  a  beginning  as  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
bath  favoured  us  with,  under  the  conduct  of  our  uudauuted  admiral,  we  may 
hope  for  a  prosperous  success,  over  our  treacherous  and  ungrateful  enemies. — 
It  becomes  the  nation  now  to  espiess  their  generous  resolution  and  courage, 
wliereby  the  first  advantages  may  be  timely  and  vigorously  pursued.  Jt  is  true, 
war  is  expensive ;  yet  it  i>  not  to  be  esteemed  so,  when  the  edecu  of  peace  will 
be  more  fatal,  and  cost  us  more:  It  is  expensive,  yet  in  the  beginning*  of  war, 
even  prodigality  is  wisdom;  and  he  tl>at  lajs  out  roost  lays  out  least.  Small 
supplies  may  foment  and  continue  a  war,  but  gieat  ones  put  a  speedy  end  there* 
unto.  Let  us  then  shew  ourselves  unanimous  and  resolute  •  Let  wi  add  to  our 
nsual  boldness  all  that  fury  which  despair  infuseth.  Our  circumstances  are  such 
as  admit  of  no  after-game  ;  either  we  must  be  the  distressed  kmgdom  of  £ng« 
land,  or  they  once  more  the  distressed  States  of  Holland  ;  and  it  will  be  more 
insupportable  for  us  to  fall  into  i^  condition,  we  never  yet  understood,  than  for 
them,  who  return  only  to  their  primitive  estate.  The  Dutch  presume  not  so 
much  upon  their  own  strength,  as  upon  our  divisions,  animosities,  and  poverty. 
Let  us  undeceive  them  in  tbejie  surmises.  Let  us  convince  them,  thai  the  £ng« 
lish  have  yet  much  to  give,  as  well  as  all  to  lose ;  and  that  they  can  abandon 
all  private  emulations  and  jealousies,  where  the  publick  is  so  highly  endanger* 
ed ;  and  either  totally  extinguish  them,  or  lay  them  aside  till  they  have  a  more 
fitting  time  to  resume  them.  If  we  can  form  our  minds  to  snch  sentiments  ai 
these,  we  may  have,  in  a  short  space,  what  peace  we  desire ;  if  we  act  by  other 
principles,  we  can  have  no  peace,  but  what  pleaseth  the  insolent  and  enraged 
Hollander. 


WHEN  I  perused  the  treatise,  Intitled, '  Considerations  upon 
the  present  $taie  of  the  United  Netherlands^*  I  could  not 
bat  recal  to  mind  that  raillery  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who,  when  he 
adjusted  the  usefulness  of  sereral  European  languages,  said,  «  thai 
the  Dutch  was  fittest  to  be  used  unto  an  horse.'  Certalnlj,  the 
expressions  thej  use  against  his  sacred  majesty,  the  present  king 
of  Great-Britain,  are  so  rude  and  barbarous,  the  suggestions  so 
palpably  false,  that,  in  a  controversy  betwixt  private  persons,  such 
a  procedure  were  intolerable  in  any  part  of  the  civil  world?  How 
much  more  then  ought  we  to  resent  it,  where  the  dignity  and  ho« 
nour  of  our  prince  (upon  whose  reputation  abroad  and  at  home, 
not  only  the  national  renown,  and  general  commerce,  butthe  weU 
fare  and  being  of  each  particular  man  is  suspended,  is  concerned  ? 
I  do  not  endeavour  to  serve  the  present  juncture  py  ifkh  high  in* 
sinuation  of  what  importance  it  is,  that  the  majesty  of  our  sofe- 
Teign  be  upheld ;  I  do  not  act  any  thing  of  the  courtier  herein ;  it 
is  a  document  of  the  best  politicians,  and  the  experience  of  all  ages 
doth  confirm  it  for  a  truth.  It  is  no  fain,  or  empty  design,  for  a 
prince  to  preserve  that  credit  and  renowa  which  api)ertains  unto 
his  quality ;  it  is  hereby,  that  he  shall  insure  himself  of  those  that 
waver  la  their  friendship  or  ailegiance;  it  it  hereby^  that  he  shall 
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fetafn  his  armies  in  discipltiie  and  courage ;  it  is  hereby,  that  h« 
thaircontinitc  in  his  other  subjects  their  due  reference  and  respect* 
In  fine,  the  reputation  of  a  prince  is  all  in  all ;  and,  that  being 
once  lost,  ihc  most  powerful  and  prudent  remedies  become  inef- 
fectual to  the  support  of  his  crown,  and  tranquillity  of  his  domi* 
tiions.  Neither  do  1  upbraid  the  Dutch  with  the  violation  of  those 
edicts,  whereby  chri-tianity  regulates  men  so  in  their  depor'tments, 
as,  '  not  to  speak  evil  of  dignities  ;  not  to  blaspheme  the  gods,  or 
magistrates  ;  being  reviled,  not  so  much  as  to  revile  again  ;  what* 
soever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  praise,  if  there  be  anjr 
glory,  to  think  thereof:'  No,  no,  1  should  injure  Christendom  to 
reckon  the  United  Netherlands  a  part  thereof;  such  are  their  prac« 
tices,  that  it  is  a  crime  in  them  to  profess  that  religion,  and  a  great 
mistake  in  those  that  intifle  them  thereunto.  1  know  not,  whe* 
ther  I  do  not  speak  too  mildly  concerning  those  deluded  persons, 
since  it  is  a  wilful  error  in  them  that  imagine  so ;  the  D.utch  them« 
selves  have  avowed  it,  and  those  that  managed  their  trade  in  Ja« 
pan,  when  the  christians  there,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Dutch, 
Were  all,  by  horrible  tortures,  put  to  death,  and  every  house* 
keeper  enjoined  to  declare  in  wiiting,  « that  he  was  neither  a  chris« 
tian,  nor  retained  any  christians  in  his  family ;'  Melchoir  Sant. 
voort,  and  Vincentius  Romeyn,  subscribed  themselves,  <that<ther 
Were  Hollanders ;'  most  impiously,  for  iucre^s  sake,  declining  that 
profession  of  Christianity,  to  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  oblige 
them.  If  they  were  ashamed  or  afraid  to  acknowledge  Christthen, 
I  know  what  our  Saviour  will  do  to  them  hereafter;  and,  if  we.be 
ashamed  to  own  them  now,  or  positive  in  denying  them  to  bechris* 
tians  now,  we  are  justified  by  an  infallible  authority.  I  would 
willmgly  palliate  the  matter,  by  casting  the  scandal  upon  a  fevr 
particular  persons,  who  might  be  surprised  with  the  imminent  dan* 
ger  at  that  time:  But  their  reputation  is  not  to  be  salved  so  ;  for 
the  c  nditions  (upon  which  the  trade  continues  to  be  managed  there, 
with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  States^Genefal  and  the 
.provincials  of  Holland)^  are  these :  ^ 

They  are,  at  their  first  arrival,  faithfully  to  deliver  up  all  the 
books,  which  they  bring  along  with  them  to  Japan  (not  a  bible 
or  prayer-book,  is  reserved)  which  are  not  to  be  restored  till  their 
departure  again.  They  are  to  refrain  from  all  manner  of  outward 
profession  of  Christianity,  in  word  or  deed,  amongst  the  Japan* 
ners  ;  insomuch  that  it  is  death  and  confiscation  of  their  ships  and 
goods,  if  they  do  so  much  as  verbally  give  God  thanks  for  the  meat 
they  eat,  or,  by  any  motion  of  their  hands  or  eyes,  testify  any  in- 
clination thereunto.  Upon  these  terms,  the  emperor  permitted 
them  to  trade  thither ;  the  conditions  were  sent  into  Holland  to  be 
approved  of  there,  it  being  added  in  the  close  of  the  letter,  '  that, 
if  they  did  make  any  of  the  least  shew  that  they  were  christians, 
they  should  not  obtain  any  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor. '-*• 
And  the  Dutch  have  so  exactly  submitted  to  these  conditions,  and 
do  so  absolutely,  in  words  and  deeds,  dissemble  their  christiaaityi, 
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tbat,  not  otilj  the  common  people^  but  the  mien  and  magfetratel 
of  Japan,  do  really  believe,  ^  that  they  are  as  perfect  heathciH  as 
themselres.'     What  would  those  ancient  christians  do  to  these  irte- 
ligious  Hollanders  ?    What  sentiments  would  they  entertain  against 
these  practices,  who  proceeded  so  seferely  against  such  of  their 
number  heretofore,  -as  did,  amidst  a  fierce  persecution,' deli rer  up 
the  sacred  scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  PaynimsP*     With  what 
seal  would  they  exterminate  these  Traditores,  these  Gnosticks,  out 
of  the  church,  and  sacred  society  of  christians  ?     I  cannot  parallel 
these  actions  with  any  exorbitancies  of  the  primitiTC  hereticks,  how 
detestable  8oe?er  they  were.    But  it  is  most  manifest,  that,  bj  their 
rigpur  against  those^Traditores,  &c.  they  would  have  ejected  the 
Hollanders  out  of  the  number  of  christians,  and  anathematised  them 
above  any  upon  record,  since  the  Dutch  act  that  for  gain,  which 
no  terrors  could  excuse  under  a  Dioclesian,  or  Maximianus.  What- 
soever  may  be  all  edged  in  behalf  of  Vincentius  Romeyn  and  his  as- 
sociatcs,  if  any  thing  can  be  said,  extends  not  to  the  subsequent 
traders ;  and,  even  before  the  persecution  in  Japan,  the  Hollanders 
demeaned  themselves  no  otherwise  than  afterwards ;  for,  amongst 
the  motives  which  induced  the  emperor  of  Japan  to  allow  them  to 
tr^de,  it  is  expresly  said,  ^  that  he  permitted  them  this  Uberty,  be^ 
cause  that,  during  all  the  precedent  years  in  ^hiph  they  traded  thi- 
ther, he  never  .observed  that  they   intended  the  propagation  of 
their  religion,  or  seemed  at  all  concerned  for  it.'  One  would  think, 
tliat  any  professing  Christianity  would  not  demean  themselves  thus 
unworthily ;  but  these  men  proclaim  and  publish  to  the  world  their 
impiety,  without  remorse,  or  shame.     The  director  of  their  fac« 
tory  there,  Francis  Caroh,  printed  this  in  his  description  of  Ja- 
pan, and  Vacenius,  upon  strict  inquiry,  found  it  to  be  really  true. 
Their  books  were  printed  at  Amsterdam.     And  let  who  can  style 
th^m  christians,  reformed  churches,  or  protestants,  I  am  sure  none 
can  communicate  with  such  publicans  and  heathens ;  and,  had  an 
Hollander  been  Bishop  of  Carthage,  then  Donatism  bad  been  no 
N  schism.     An  Hollander !  this  is  the  name  of  a  people  that  esteem 
nothing  sac  ed  but  their  own  profit,  and  live  under  no  obligations 
of  honour,  morality,  or  religion,  but  interest.      I  must  ravage 
over  Africay  so  famed  for  monstrous  productions,  and,  in  the  most 
inhuman  parts  thereof,  seek  a  parallel  for  these  European  mon- 
sters; they  are  not  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  tolerable  Paynims  : 
Old  Rome  would  have  taught  them  that  there  are  certain  laws  of 
war,  as  well  as  peace,  and  those  such  as  cannot  be  silenced  by  the 
noise  of  cannons:   And  I  will,  from  Athens,  borrow  an  expostu- 
lation against,  them.     We  do  not  complain,  that,  being  enemies, 
they  act  as  enemies ;  there  are  some  conditions  and  laws  of  war, 
which  may  be  equitably  practised  on  both  sides ;  to  harrass  the 
fields,  plunder  towns,  kill,  slay,  and  take  captives,  how  misera- 
ble soever  these  things  be  to  those  that  suffer  them,  yet  they  are 
« 

•  Tht  Portuguese  refused  to  trade  there  upon  those  terms.    "Wliich  are  the  beat  christians, 
those  Papists,  or  these  Protestants  ^    Is  it  not  manirest,  that  the  Dutch  are  hereby  obliged  to    « 
deny  thexxuelves  absolutely  to  be  christians,  in  case  any  Japanner  doth  put  suck  a  question  «nt« 
then  f  < 
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tk6t  tiiijast  actions.  We  do  complain  that  tbese  Net1ierltod«r8>.; 
who,  eyea  in  the  treatise  whicli  I  now  animadrert  upon,  do  so 
highly  pretend  to  piety  and  protestancy,  should  riolate  all  divine 
i^id  human  rules  of  cifility,  that  they  rail  instead  of  fighting^  that' 
they  attack  us  with  contumelious  language,  and  aggravate  their ' 
unjust  enmity  with  an  insolence  that  is  not  to  be  endured.  -I  am 
as  mnch  perplexed  to  find  out  -the  rules  of  their  politicks  herein, 
lis  I  am'  elsewhere  to  seek  for  those  of  their  religion^  seeing  that 
this  deportment  must  needs  exasperate  all  mankind  against  them| 
and  common  humanity  obligeth  every  one  to  endeavour  their  extir* 
pation.  ProTocations  of  this  kind,  injuries  of  this  nature,  admit 
of  no  composition,  and  render  the  most  bloody  wart  to  be  most 
just.  '  The  indignities  done  to  our  king  do  extend  unto  all  princes, 
and  become  examples  of  what  they  uniyersally  must  expect,  in 
time,  to  suffer  from  the  continuance  of  their  High  and  Migfaties; 
but  these  affronts  particularly,  and  most  sensibly,  touch  the  sub^ 
jects  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  and  turn  their  just  anger  into 
implacable  fury.  As  the  Dutch  are  to  the  English,  such  were  tha 
Vejentes  to  the  Romans ;  they  were  a  Tcxatious,  rather  than  ter* 
rlbfe  enemy,  and  .irritated  them  more  by  their  contumelies,  than 
their  armies.  But  it  is  obserrable,  that  there  neTer  was  a  fiercer 
«r  more  cruel  war,  and  the  Romans  did  neyer  testify  so  high  re* 
sentments  as  for  those  indignities ;  and,  from  such  like  considera^ 
tions,  arose  that  cautions  %d?ice  of  Scipio  Ammiratus  and  Ma* 
chiavel  (no  Dutchmen)  That  men  ought  to  be  cautious  how  thej 
irritate  an  enemy  by  contumelious  langi^e,  and  oth^r  indignities, 
since  the  impressions  thereof  are  more  yiolent  and  durable  in  the 
minds  of  men,  than  what  are  occasioned  by  common^  and  eyen 
grieTOUs  injuries. 

I  smiled  when  I  read  the  high  commendations  which  they  bestow 
upon  their  country  and  goyernment,  O  !  the  rare  situation  of  it ! 
It  is  a  Canaan,  but  seated  in  a  bog,  and  oyerflows  with  water,  in* 
stead  of  honey.  It  is  a  Canaan,  inwhich  there  are  many  Jews, 
but  scarce  one  Israelite  without  guile.-  No  Espials  yet  have  in* 
formed  me  of  those  prodigious  grapes,  such  as  the  Israelitish  disco, 
▼erers  met  with  in  Canaan ;  and  these  cheating  Hollanders  obtrjude 
upon  us  tumeps  for  pomegranates.  Yet  do  they  assure  us,  theif 
land  is  a  true  Canaan :  Bnt  it  is  more  true,  which  they  add,  <  that 
It  is  a  land  of  promise ;'  for  ail  Europe  and  the  East.  Indies  do 
complain  there  is  nothing  of  performances  there.  They  magnify 
their  excellent  goyernment;  which  is  an  anarchy:  They  subsist 
not  by  any  wise  reiglement,  but  combination  of  interest,  and  sense 
of  common  danger.  They  haye  been  an  *  hundred  times  in  danger 
of  a  total  rupture ;  each  proyincc  is  soyereigir,  and  independent  of 
the  rest,  and  can  send  ambassies,  contract  leagues,  and  otherwise 
negotiate  with  foreign  princes,  Without  the  privity  of  the  others  : 
Neyer  was  there  sheaf  of  arrows  so  ill  made  up'  into  a  bundle.-^ 
Yheir  liberty,  whereof  they  boast,*  consists  of  paying  more  taxea 

•  The  provincial  States  of  Uollaad  aad  WestTriealaad  (lenonitntte  tliU.  in  Uieir  DectanUoB 
(finted  atLeydea  in  MM. 
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tina  taj  prince  in  the  world  exacts,  and  in  being  sobjected  to  tbe 
anott  arbitrary  proceedings,  as  to  life,  exile,  and  imprisonment, 
tbat  erer  1  read  of:  And,  if  i  am  deceifed,  Grotius,  in  hii»  >  Apo- 
logetic,'  who  sofferrd  thereby,  with  many  others,  deluded  roe  into 
that  sentiment.  Bnt  though  these  Canaanites  do  live  under  an  iil 
government,  in  a  bad  country,  npon  pickled  herrings,  groot«  bnt. 
ter,  and  che.^se;  yet  they  enjoy,  for  their  souls,  that  immorlai 
part,  as  much  as  from  God  they  ean  desire,  namely,  the  food  of 
bit  word«  which  nourisheth  them  to  life  eternal.  And  thin  is  tho 
celestial  diet  of  all  the  Jews,  Socinians,  Anabaptists,  Papists,  See. 
tkat  abound  there.  The  States-General  hare  nothing  to  do  with 
religioB;  the  sereral  proTinces  and  towns  can  only  intermeddle 
therewith  ;  and  that  they  so  do,  that  the  Kcclesiasticks  can  neither 
preach  otherwise  than  what  the  magistrates  please,  nor  exercise  any 
church  discipline  as  they  ought.  Upon  these  terms,  the  ministers 
are  pastors,  and  feed  them  with  heavenly  food,  being  servants  ra. 
ther  of  the  Burgomasters,  and  of  Mammon,  than  God.  Were 
onr  nonconformists  there  employed,  they  would  find  it  unlaw  f  i<l  to 
asse^  the  Jus  Divinum  Ministerii  EvangeUd^  and  they  would  be 
*  bmished,  shouki  they  discourse  there  about  the  duty  of  magi^ 
f  trates,  and  power  of  ministers,  as  they  do  in  England.  These 
sealous  protestants  have  declared,  ^  that  it  was  indifferent  to  them 
what  religion  any  province  or  city  were  of,  so  they  would  bnl 
unite  with  them*'  The  league  at  Utrecht,  which  is  the  fouridatioa 
of  their  u^on,  doth  run  thus,  and  Grotius  shall  justify  all  I  say: 
They  say,  ^  they  have  always  highly  interested  themselves  in  the 
friendship  of  his  majesty:'  And  to  preserve  his  friendship,  thej 
liave  made  all  those  ignominious  pictures,  medals,  and  monuments  ; 
they  refused  him  the  honour  of  the  flag,  and  informed  his  majesty, 
^  that  the  dominion  of  the  sea  is  an  usurpation,  and  that  upon  God 
Almighty  ;  to  whom  aldne  this  state  attributes  it.'  They  say^ 
^  their  great  interest  consists  in  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Chris. 

tendom.'    Oh !  happy  interest  of  a  christian  state. 1  believe 

their  interest  now  consists  in  the  peace  of  Christendom;  because 
that  war  menaceth  them,  which  they  would  have  turned  npon  £n. 
gland;  and,  I  believe,  they  did  not  swerve  from  their  interest 
iwhen  they  formerly  sowed  divisions  betwixt  the  Swedes  and  Danes,- 
and  other  German  princes ;  and  of  late  endeavoured  to  embroil  all 
Europe  in  wars,  thereby  to  counterpoise  France.  I  might  re» 
fltict  upon  their  confining  their  interest  to  the  peace  of  Christen, 
dom  ;  whereas  they  place  it  otherwise  in  the  East.Indies,  embroiU 
ing  those  parts  as  much  as  they  can  in  wars,  and  destroying  our 
merchants  npon  all  occasions.  But  it  is  very  observable,  that  the 
real  interest  of  these  most  amicable  Dutch  consists,  in  £urape,  in 
doing  all  thos^  things  which  may  justly  incense  princes  to  make  war 
npon  them,  and  yet  in  cajoling  them  into  a  tame  and  dishonour^ 
able  acquiescence. 
Such  passages  as  these,  I  confess,  did  add  to  my  divertisemeat 

•  See  the  Apologjrpf  iMtiahvA/enit,  printed  ia  English  In  161S* 
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«poii  tbe  rea£ng ;  bat  a  different  passion  seized  me,  when  I  mefi 
with  those  insolent  expressions  with  which  they  affront  our  soyc. 
reign,  who,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  personal  excellencies,  but 
by  the  right  of  his  English  crown,  is  ranked  amongst  the  regeg 
fuperillustres.  Had  his  majesty  been  of  a  lesser  quality,  yet,  since 
his  ancestors  hare,  by  their  favour,  protection,  and  yast  expenos 
of  men  and  money,  raised  the  Dutch  into  a  republick,  ordinary 
gratitude  might  have  engaged  them  to  civiler  language.  To  give  the 
lye  to  any  man,  is  reputed  a  just  cause  of  quarrel ;  and  if  we  allow 
princes  but  equal  concerns  for  their  honour,  this  alone  authenti- 
cates the  war.  They  charge  him  with  injustice,  dissimulation,  and 
piracy:  They  call  his  courtiers  a  company  of  stupid  fellows,  and 
aay,  ^  his  majesty  can  as  little  adhere  to  reason,  as  with  reasonable 
offers  he  will  be  satisfied.'  They  say,  \  that  the  war  haOi  no  other 
prospect,  than  the  limits  of  an  unlimited  ambition,  endless  covet, 
ousness,  and  a  spirit  of  rerenge  not  to  be  glutted.  That,  his  mind 
is  misled  and  pbnub>lated  with  a  desire  of  war,  the  most  accursed 
and  unruly  of  all  desires.  That,  his  declaration  contains  plain  un- 
truths, malicious  interpretations,  and  gross  im pertinencies.  That, 
no  precedents  of  violated  faith,  out  of  any  chronicles,  can  be  pro« 
duced,  which,  in  this  case,  can  parallel  the  example  of  the  said 
king.» 

These,  and  many  other  such  like  passages,  occur  frequently  in 
this  treatise.  I  should  not  have  presumed  tq  repeat  them,  but  i)adt 
I  am  confident  they  will  be  efficacious  to  animate,  all  the  subjects  of 
his  majesty,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  injured  prince,  espe^ 
cially  when  they  shall  understand  how  undeservedly  he  is  aspersed 
by  these  ignoble,  ungrateful,  arrogant,  and  perfidious  Nethertand. 
ers.  Behold,  how  unfortunate  his  majesty  is,  to  contend  with  a 
mean  and  ungenerous  adversary !  How  civil  and  prince-like  was  . 
the  king  of  Great-Britain  in  his  declaration !  What  was  there  that 
could  exasperate,  besides  the  truth  of  his  allegations  ?  Let  any  man 
impartially  consider  the  motives  whereupon  his  majesty  proceeds; 
let  him  forget  himself  a  little  while  that  he  is  a  subject,  thereby  to^ 
judge  the  better  of  the  actions  of  his  sovereign,  and  I  am  assured 
he  will  concur  with  me  in  opinion.  That  the  present  war  with  the 
Dutch  is  honourable,  just,  and  necessary :  And,  consequently,  if 
his  majesty's  loving  subjects  do  value,  either  their  allegiance  to  their 
king  (which  is  not  to  be  doubted)  or  the  honour  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and  of  each  particular  member  theheof  (all  being  in. 
volved  in  this  contest,  and  depending  upon  the  issue  of  it),  they 
will  unanimously  assist  his  majesty  in  the  present  juncture,  as  far 
IIS  their  prayers,  lives,  and  fortunes  can  advantage  him. 

I  acknowledge  myself  to  have  been  of  the  number  of  those^ 
who,  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  private  negotiations,  and  the 
real  transactions  of  state,  together  with  that  epidemical  jealousy  of 
court  designs,  did  believe  that  this  war  was  needless  and  unseason. 
able  I  That  it  was  projected  by  some  courtiers,  and  others,  who  sought 
to  advantage  themselves  by  the  publick  calamities,  or  by  pensions  from 
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/  the  crown  of  Franco;  that  the  Dutch  were  8o  humble  and  sabmiflsirey 
that  it  was  oar  obstinacy  to  refuse  ail  satisfaction,  not  any  per- 
Terseness  and  pride  in  them  so  as  to  deny  us  any.    I  was  jealous  of 
the  growth  of  popery,  and  thought  it  to  be  the  interest  of  this 
kingdom,  not  to  weaken  or  destroy  a  republick  pretending  to  pro. 
testancy,  and  for  the  erection  whereof,  so  many  of  our  progeni. 
tors  had  hazarded  and  lost  their  lives.     I  brought  with  me  all  tiiose 
surmises  and  misapprehensions  which  any  Netherlander  or  English 
inale..content  could  wish  infused  into  me :  But  when  I  came  to  a 
better  intelligence  concerning  affairs ;  when  I  had  seriously  inquire^ 
into  the  transactions  betwixt  the  Dutch  and  us,  how  coadescendiog 
his  majesty  had  been,  and  with  what  insolence  the  Netherlander! 
kad  deported  themselres ;  when  I  found  the  reality  of  his  majesty's 
pretensions,  and  that  the  declaration  was  so  penned,  that  the  con. 
tents  were  capable  of  much  higher  aggravations,  but  no  way  to  be 
extenuated  or  invalidated :  Then  did  I  begin  to  detest  the  petulant 
kumour  of  this  age,  whereby  every  one  is  prone  to  examine  the 
actions,  and  censure  the  prudence  of  his  governors,  without  un- 
derstanding the  prospixt  those  elevated  spirits  have  concerning  such 
affairs,  or  the  grounds  and  circumstances  by  which  they  regulate 
their  councils ;  and  most  commonly  we;  not  being  able  to  deter, 
mine  of  matters,  were  every  punctilio  and  intrigue  represented  un. 
to  us.     I  thought  the  times  happy,  when  men  employed  themselves 
in  other  discourses,  and  practised  obedience,  rather  than  disputes: 
When  they  believed  that  prudent  and  solid  doctrine  of  the  casuis. 
tical  divines,  that  it  was  only  for  the  counsellors  of  kings  to  de. 
hate  and  examine  the  utility  and  prejudices,  the  justice  and  injus. 
tice  of  wars ;  the  other  subjects  not  being  to  expect  an  .ample  ac 
count  of  all  the  motives  and  inducements  by  which  their  king  is 
swayed,  nor  to  be  so  infatuated,  as  to  think  they  can  debate  or 
deddesuch  matters,  without  any  better  cognisance,  than  ^hat  ari. 
•eth  from  a  vulgar  brain,  a  narrow  prospect  of  things,  and  popu. 
lar  reports  and  suggestions :  But  to  presume  so  well  of  their  supe. 
riors,  as  to  imagine  they  understand  what  is  right  or  wrong,  ho- 
nourable and  dishonourable,  advantageous  and  inutile;  and  that 
they  have  so  much  of  common  sense  as  to  understand,  that  the 
welfare  of  the  people  is  the  grand  interest  of  the  prince,  and  that 
the  king  is  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the  ruinating  of  his  kingdoms. 

To  the  end  that  others  may  be  undeceived,  as  well  as  myself,  and 
fortified  against  all  misapprehensions,  which  either  their  own  igno« 
Tanoe^  or  the  clandestine  artifices  of  these  ungrateful  and  most  ma. 
licious  Netherlanders  may  subject  them  unto,'  I  shall  represent  un- 
to the  world  the  most  important 'passages,  whereby  they  endeavour 
to  elude  or  refute  the  most  just  and  sincere  declaration  of  his  ma. 
jesty,  and  evince  unto  the  most  suspicious  or  prejudiced  persons, 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  subjects  of  fiis  majesty,  and  there  is 
an  unavoidable  necessity  of  reducing  these  insolent  ^nd  treacherous 
Dutchmen  into  such  a  posture,  that  they  may  not  only^paj  their 
due.  submissions,  with  reparations  of  honour,  unto  pur  king,  but 
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be  obliged  to  c6ntinue  ihexA  for  the  future.  They  are  a  nation, 
with  ivhom  no  league  can  take^  effect,  any  longer  than  their  ad- 
vantage leads  them  th(;reunto,  or  want  of  strength  and  opportu- 
nity doth  restrain  them.  It  is  impossible  for  any  civilian  to  fetter 
them  by  a  treaty :,  If  they  cannot  erade  it  by  equivocation,  mental 
reservations,  common  elusions,  and  such  artifices  as  become  not 
Boyereigns,  these  Hollanders  will  impudently  deny  all  such  matters 
as  interfere  with  their  designs,  and  supply  the  injustice  of  their 
actions  by  violence  and  ft-aud.  They  have  no  honour  to  lose,  no 
conscience  to  stain,  no  certain  principles  to  recede  from*  The 
Tartars  and  Moors  prove  the  sincerer  confederates  ;  and  humanity - 
itself  is  concerned,  that  there  should  not  be  any  longer  upon  earth 
Eo  fatal  an  instance ;  that  there  are  not  in  men,  naturally,  such 
seed^'of  morality,  such  inclinations  to  civil  society,  such  laws  of  / 
nature  and^f  nations,  as  those  authors  teach  us,  who  never  tho^ 
roughly  understood  an  Hollander.  I  might  give  evident, proofs  of 
this  so  heinous  a  charge  several  ways,  but  I  shall  confine  my  dis- 
course to  what  these  Dutch  considerations  lead  me  unto ;  and  it  is 
from  thence  that  X  will  manifest  to  the  most  ordinary  capacities, 
and  the  most  prepossessed  judgments,  that  these  adversaries  are  not 
injured  by  this  character;  and,  to  make  the  case  more  plain,  I  will 
write 4heir  words:  *  » 


Considerations  upon  the  present  State  of  the  Affairs  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  /  Published  by  a  Lover  of  his  Country^  for  the 
Encouragement  of  his  Countrymen  in  these  troublesome  times*' 

Whosoever  looks  upon  the  first  begfrining  of  Ihe  state  of  the 
United  Netherlands  with  a  curious  eye,  and  serious  consideration 
of  the  histories,  and  discreetly  observes  by  what  means. the  fabrick 
of  the  said  state,  out  of  the  lowness  of  its  original,  iis  raised  to  this 
present  height,  must  needs  be  induced  to  confess,  that  Divine  PfO* 
videhce  (which  not  always  appears  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  world) 
halh  so  £learly  been  manifested  in  the  framing  and  exalting  of  this 
state,  that  with  just  reasons  it  mustf  be  acknowledged,  that  God 
Almighty  was  the  external  and  visible  erector  of  this  famous  re*i. 
publick.  .       I 

An  age  is  now  expired  (when  before  the  country,  through  an 
unhappy  disorder  of  government  of  those  times,  was  fallen  into  a 
lamentable  confusion)  since  William  Earl  of  Marck,  Lord  of  Liime^ 
Admiral  of  the  Prince  of  t) range's  navy,  by  a  strict  command 
from  the  queen  of  England  (who  fiot  only  denied  him  liberty  to 
stay  in  her  country,  J[>ut  also  refused  to  supply  his  seamen  with 
necessaries)  was  constrained  to  leave  England,  arrived  beyond  his 
intentions,  forced  by  cross  winds,  but  indeed  the  winds  of  God's 
directions,  before  the  Brill,  of  which  he  easily  possessed  himself^ 
not  with  a  design  to  keep,  but  only  to  ransack- the  same,  and  so 
to  leave  it  again.  But,  being  informed  by  others  of  the  convenience 
and  importance  of  the  place,  brought  the  same  into  a  posture  of 
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defeoce,  keeping  it  for  .his  principals  and  superior  commander** 
And  in  this  manner  was  the  first  foundation  of  this  predons  struc- 
ture laid,  or  rather,  in  regard  of  the  external  instroment,  cast  up 
bj  cht(nce,  but,  in  verity,  by  the  direction  of  the  supreme  builder, 
ivhose  omnipotent  hands  oftentimes  make  use  of  mortals,  as  the 
blind  instruments  of  his  wonderful  destinies. 

It  is  not  mj  design^  here,  to  make  a  relation  of  the  progress  of 
our  affairs,  and  by  what  means  our  ancestors  have,  through  trou- 
bles  and  adversities,  struggled  and  ascended  to  the  heighth  of  that 
felicity,  which  by  God's  goodness  we  enjoy  at  present.  Bdt  my 
intentions  only  aim,  by  this  short  discourse,  to  move,  my  worthy 
countrymen,  to  ^  their  assured  confidence,  that  the  same  God, 
which  hath  exalted  us  from  lowness  to  a  state,  whose  high  and 
flourishing  condition  now,  for  a  long  continuance  of  time,  hath 
stirred  up  as  much  envy,  as  formerly  its  misfortunes  moved  com- 
passion, shall  graciously  protect  and  preserve  the  works  of  his 
Almighty  hands ;  if,  imitating  cue. predecessors,  we,  inthisjunc 
ture  of  time,  do  join  two  principles  together,  which  ever  ought  to 
be  inseparable,  viz.  An  intire  resignation  of  ourselves  to  the 
Divine  Providence ;  and,  an  unalterable  mind,^  and  vigorous  cou. 
rage  in  these  troublesome  times,  to  act  as  much  for  our  preserva. 
tlon,  as  our  forefathers  have  done  for  their  first  deliverance:  De. 
siring  my  countrymen,  that,  in  comparing  our  present  anxieties, 
with  the  perplexities  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  necessities  under 
which  we  ourselves  have  laboured,  they  will  look  back  in  the 
histories,  for  the  primitive  times  of  our  predecessors,  and  for  that 
time,  within  compass  of  their  own 'remembrance,  whereof  still  we 
preserve  the  memory. 

We  shall  find  in  the  histories,  that  the  affairs  of  our  predecessors, 
in  their  first  progress,  and  growing  infancy,  were  reduced  to  that 
Inconvenience,  that  the  consideration  thereof  moved  the  supreme 
person,  at  that  time,  who,  with  an  indissoluble  bond,  had  linked 
•his  own  prosperity  to  the  fate  atid  destiny  of  these  countries,  to 
lirge  this  hopeless  advice,  viz.  To  cause  by  cutting  of  the  banks, 
and  pulling  up  the  sluices,  these  lands  t<f  be  swallowed  down  in 
an  irrecoverable  condition,  and,  with  God^s  mercy,  with  that  small 
remainder  of  their  ruinated  fortunes,  to  seek  other  countries  beyond 
seas,  there,  either  to  live  more  happily,  or  to  find  a  period  of  their 
lives  with  less  misery. 

I  shall  not  blame  the  considerer,  for  reflecting  upon  the  mercies 
of  God,  extended  towards  his  countrymen.  I  commend  the  least 
tense  of  religion  in  him,  but  I  have  most  suspicious  thoughts,  con« 
cecning  piety  in  an  Hollander.  And,  I  believe,  every  Englishman 
will  approve  this  jealousy  to  be  just,  seeing  all  this  specious  pre* 
amble  is  made  use  of,  to  no  other  end,  than  to  evade  all  acknow* 
ledgments  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  an,d  the  English  monarchy.  It  is 
not  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty,  that  subordinate  means  and 
instruments  should  be  deprived  of  their  proper  elogies.  He,  by  his 
Providence,  appointed  means;  He,  by  his  sbvemgn  Will,  doth 
jprosper  or  frttfitratc  them  3  yet,  so  that  the  DiviK  interposition 
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doth  not  usvally  derogate  from  the  efficacj  of  second  causes,  or 
exclude  n$  from  confessing  their  concurrence.     Whosoever  shall 
reflect  upon  the  ambitious  designs,  joined  with  the  extraordinary 
power  of  Spain,  in  those  days':   the  intentions  of  that  monarchy, 
to  reduce  the  Belgick  Provinces,- under  a  more  absolute  obedience, 
than  the  Brabantine  constitutions  consisted  with;   the  obstinate 
humour  of  the  Dutch  in  adhering  to  their  privileges,  how  irrational 
soever :     also  the,  apprehensions,   which  France,  Germany,  and 
England  had,  concerning  the  excessive  growth  of  the  Spanish  and 
Austrian  power  ;.  such  a  considerer  will  not  admire  so  very  much, 
that  the  rebellion  of  the  United  Netherlands  did  continue  so  long, 
a^nd  succeed  so  well ;  nor  discover  such  an  extraordinary  series  of 
Providence,  in  the  erection  of  their  republick.    And  the  mostpar« 
tial^men  must  grant,  that  it  is  a  most  fallacious  way  of  reasoning, 
to  argue  from  the  happiness  of  the  event  unto  the  justice  of  the 
cause,  or  peculiar  favour  of  the  divine  author.     There  is  not  any 
thing  in  this  Dutch  suggestion,  which  might  not  have  b^en  more 
rationally  aliedged  by  a  Go<h,  or  Mahometan,  since  the  juncture, 
wherein  those  monarchies  advanced  themselves,  was  attended  with 
less  favourable  circumstances  than  I  can  observe,  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  Netherlands :    But  I  am  con6dent.  no  poth,  or  Sa- 
racen, would  have  so  in  titled  to  God  the  original  of  their  successes, 
as  to  exclude  the  intermediate  assistances,  which  they  received 
from  others,  at  any  time.     Such  ingratitude  is  singular  in  the  Ne- 
therlanders;  and  all  this,  impudent  harangue  hath  no  other  ten- 
dency, than  to  elude  the  obligations,  which  that  unworthy  people 
have  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  the  royal  progenitors  of  his  majesty. 
Here  is  no  mention  made  of  any  protection  or  aid^  given  them  by 
the  English  queen  ;  but  one  action  related,  which,  as  it  seemingly 
carries  with  it  somewhat  of  unkindness,  so  it  is  insinuated  merely 
to  this  end,  that  they  may  alienate  the  people  from  a  reverence 
and  regard  for  our  nation.     It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  Queen 
Elisabeth  did  contribute  much  to  the  first  support  of  these  Dutch, 
giving  them  reception  here  in  England,  when  the  fury  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva  forced  them,  as  exiles,  to  seek  an  habitation  in  foreign 
countries  ;  this  most  gracious  queen  compassionated  their  miseries, 
and  gave  multitudes  of  them  leave,  to  fix  at  Norwich,  Colchester, 
Sandwich,  Maidstone,  and  Southampton,  A.X>.  15G8.     Here  the 
exiles  had  the  advantage  of  a  quiet  life,  and  the  opportunity  of 
pursuing  their  designs,  in  order  to  the  regaining  of  their  country. 
Nor  was  it  a  small  favour  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  par- 
tisans, that,  when  they  were  ready  to  sink  under  their  losses  in 
Fricsland  and  elsewhere,  this  queen  seized  upon  two-hundred  thou- 
sand pistoles  of  gold,  which  were  transporting  from  Spain  to  the 
Duke  of  Alva  ;    the  detaining  whereof,  as  it  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment^to  the  duke,  who  stood  in  great  need  of  it,  for  the  re- 
inforcing of  his  designs,  so  it  begat  great  animosities  betwixt  the 
queen  and  him  ;  the  merchants  ships  on  each  side  were  seized  upon^ 
letters  of  rep^risal  granted,  and  the  English  estranged  from  the  Spa- 
piih  Netherlands,  by  the  translation  of  our  staple,  from  Antwerp 
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to  Hamboarg.  It  is  manifest,  that  our  queen  did,  by  tbat  action, 
and  by  the  hostilities  .and  contrivances  of  a  new  trade  whidi  ensued 
thelrenpon,  contribute  eflTectuaHj  to  the  fomenting  of  the  Nether- 
landish discontents ;  the  Dnke  of  AWa  was  diverted  from  prosecii- 
ting  the  Gheusians,  with  his  former  violence ;  his  subjects  were  ex- 
asperated by  the  damage  of  the  English  trade ;  the  English  were, 
by  Che  remoya)  of  our  staple,  disengaged  from  al!  dependence  on 
the  Spaniards  there,  by  way  of  commerce,  and  inclined  to  abet 
and  assist  the  distressed  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  And  if 
the  Dutch  will  not  acknowledge  these  actions,  for  a  great  assistance 
and  courtesy  to  them,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  de  Speci,  in  his 
remonstrance  said,  they  proceeded  from  some  that  bore  no  good, 
will  to  the  Spaniards,  aiid  favoured  the  rebels  of  the  Netherlands. 
After  this,  the  distressed  Netherlanders  betook  themselves  to  prac- 
tise piracy  at  sea,  upon  the  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  but  were  immediately  under  the  conduct  of  Wil- 
liam, £arl  Vander-Marc^,  and  others;  and  the  queen,  notwith- 
standing that  she  was  resettled  in  a'  good  correspondence  and 
league  with  the  Spaniards,  did  permit  them,  by  connivance,  the 
free  use  of  her  ports,  every  where  throughout  England,  so  that 
they  provided  themselves  here  with  victual  and  ammunition  upon 
all  occasions,  and  here  they  usually  vended  their  prizes,  which 
they  took  upon  the  Uly,  Texel,  and  the  Ems.  By  which  means, 
these  exiles  sustained  themselves  well  (the  Prince  of  Orange  re- 
ceiving the  tenths  or  fifths  of  their  prizes),  gave  much  trouble 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  continued  those  discontents  in  their  par- 
tisans, which  otherwise  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  ex. 
tinguished,  by  reason  of  the  power  and  terror  of  the  Spaniards^ 
and  the  weak  and  declined  condition  of   the  exiled  Prince  of 

,  Orange..  I  would  willingly  understand^ from  any  ingenuous  per- 
sons, whether  th6se  actions  did  not  highly  contribute  to  the  erection 
of  this  republick  ?  And  might  not  as  well  have  been  thankfully 
acknowledged,  as  the  subsequent  decfe)e  of  Queen  Elisabeth  is 
most  ungratefully  nicntioned,  viz.  *  That  William  Earl  of  Marck, 
Lord  of  Lume,  Admiral  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  navy,  was,  by 
a  strict  command  from  the  queen  of  England,  denied  liberty  to  stay 
in  her  country,  and  also  refused  to  supply  his  seamen  with  neces. 

paries  ;n  whereupon  ensued  the  taking  of  Brill,  as  is  specified.'^—— 
The  insinuation  of  this  edict  is  maliciously  urged  here,  thereby  to 
extenuate  the  favours  of  the  English  nation :  The  queen  was  en- 
gaged by  articles,  not  to  entertain  openly  any  rebels  unto  the 
crown  of  Spain;  she  could  not  harbour  them  any  longor,  without 
a  rupture  with  that  potent  monarch,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  th- 
volve  herself  in  so  great  a  war,  for  so  weak  confederates.  Where, 
upon  she,  by  a  strict  proclamation,  did  forbid  them  the  use  of  her 
ports,  and  tbat  her  subjects  should  sell  them  any  provisions,  after 
a  certain  time,  which  was  March.  Whereupon,  they  were  neces- 
sitated to  depart,  and  seek  some  other  receptacle,  and  Providence 
cast  them  upon  Brill.  But  had  not  the  queen  harboured  them, 
bow  had  they  ev^r  imbodied  themselves,  pr  increased  to  '^a 
I 
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strength  of  forty  sail  of  ships,  most  of  them  fly  .boats,  wherewith 
they  possessed. themselves  ot  Brill,  and  took  two  rich  ships  by  the 
way  ?  No  sooner  was  Brifl  taken,  but  Flushing  in  Zealand,  and 
some  other  towns  revolted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  yet  were  his 
forces  so  ^small,  though  joined  with  those  of  Vander  Marok,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  subsist  against  the  Spaniards,  but  that  the  queea 
permitted  multitudes  of  English  to  repair  thither.  The  first  that 
went  was  Sir  Thomas  Morgan,  who  carried  ow  three^hundred 
.men  to  Flushing ;  the  report  of  whose  coming  is  said. to  have 
stayed  the  Ouke  of  Alva,  when  he  was  in  a  readiness  to  recoy«r 
the  town.  Afrerwards,  through  the  procurement  of  Morgan,  ar- 
med there  nine  companies  of  English,  under  Sir  Humphrisy  GiU 
bert.  With  these  aids,  and  other  auxiliaries  from  France,  though 
the  Prince  of  Orange  atchieved  great  things,  and  reduced  many' 
towns  in  Holland  and  Zealand  unto  his  party,  yet^  such  was  their 
distress,  that,  An  JPoni.  1575,  they  ctitered  into  a  debate  of  put* 
ting  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  foreign  prince;  lest, 
through  want  of  money,  and  of  soldiers,  and  also  die  fickle  incli^ 
nations  of  a  discontented  populace,  they  should  suddenly  fall 
under  the  power  of  tKe  enemy. 

And,  in  the  name  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and 
Prince  of  Orange,  i/as  an  ambassy  sent  into  England,  to ^offer 
unto  the  queen,  not  only  what  was  agreeabfe  to  equity,  reason, 
and  religion,  but  to  the  exigency  of  their  condition,  and  what 
€<ilf. preservation  and  extreme  necessity  prompted  them  unto.  The 
commission  of  the  ambassadors  was,  either  to  make  a  league  with 
the  queen,  or  to  submit  themselves  under  her  protection ;  or  (if 
pecessity  required  it)  to  acknowledge  her,  for  their  princess  and 
sovereign  lady,  isstied  from  the  Earls  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  by 
the  Lady  Philip,  daughter  to  William,  the  third  of  that  name. 
Earl  of  HainauLt  ^ud  Holland,  &c.  The  queen  thanked  them  for 
their  good  will  towards  her,  bat  fearing  the  enmity  of  Spain,  the 
envy  of  France;,  and  the  charge  of  the  war;  as  also  not  being 
Batisiied,  how  she  might  with  her  honour,  and  a  safe  conscience, 
receive  those  ofifered  provijices  into  her  protection,  much  less  pos* 
«ession,  she  declined  the  overture;  yet  pi-omised  to  intercede  for 
them  with  Spain,  and  in  the  mean  space  gave  them  leave  to  raise 
-wiiat  spldiers.  they  could  in  England,  either  from  out  of  the  English, 
Scots, -or  exiled  iVetherlanders  ;  and  to  furnish  theaiselves,  with 
what  provisions  and  ammunition  they  ,wanted,  a^nd  to  transport 
them.  Notwithstanding  all  this  transcendent  favour  of  the  qiieen>'s, 
the  ungrateful  Zealanders,  the  next  year,  affroji ted  her  majesty, 
•ud  seized  upon  sundry  of  her  merchants  ships,,  upon  various  pre* 
tences;  whereupon,  she  was  so  incensed,  that  there  had  been  aa  . 
absolute  difference  betwixt  them,  had  not  the  Prince  of  Orange 
prudently  comppsed  all.  After  this,  when  Don  John  became 
governor  of  the  Netherlands,  and  withal  aspired  >  to  marry  the 
Queen  of  Scoits,  and  render  himself  King  of  England,  the  queen 
enters  into  a  more  strict  league  and  confederacy,  with  them,  to  aid 
them  with  men  andr  money  ;  and  it  was  at  her  charge  priQcip^UXs 
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that  Prince  Casimire  came  to  their  aid  with  a  Gemian  army :  And, 
out  of  England,  there  went  over  the  seas  to  them  the  Lord  North's 
eldest  son,  John  North;  the  Lord  Norris's  second  son,  John 
Norris  ;  Henry  Cavendish,  and  Thomas  Morgan,  colonels,  with 
▼ery  many  volunteers ;  and,  after  that  the  Germans  mutinously, 
deserted  the  states,  the  queen  furnished  them  readily  with  a  great 
sum  of  money,  the  ancient  jewels  and  rich  plate  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy  being  mortgaged  unto  her  for  it.  After  this,  for  se- 
Tera,l  years,  the  United  Netherlands  cast  themselves  under  Arch- 
duke Matthias,  and  the  Duke  of  A^jou ;  but,  with  so  ill  success, 
that  they  found  themselves  not  able  to  continue  long;- Antwerp 
and  sundry  other  places  being  taken,  and  William  Prince  of 
Orange  murdered  ;  the  French  King  not  being  able  or  willing  to 
receive  the  sovereignty  of  those  provinces,  so  that  they  deter, 
mined,  by  a  solemn  ambassy,  to  render  her  majesty  the  inttrc  do- 
minion and  principality  of  the  Netherlands.  They  had  treated 
with  her  before,  by  J.  Ortelins  about  protection,  but  the  queen 
refused  to  espouse  their  quarrel,  except  she  might  have  cautionary 
towns,*  that  her  cxpences  might  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
But  now,  that  the  desperate  condition  of  their  atiuirs  made  any 
terms  to  be  prudential,  they  resolved  to  subject  themselves  unto 
her,  or  contract  any  league  for  protection,  which  she  would  en- 
join  them. 

Upon  the  sixth  of  July,  1585^  their  deputies  came  to  London, 
which  were  these:  For  Brabant  (although,  by  reason  of  the  siege 
of  Antwerp,  not  fully  authorised)  wa^  sent  Jacques  de  Grise, 
chief  bailiff  of  Bruges ;  for  Gueldei'land,  was  Rntgert  van  Harsblt, 
burgomaster  of  Harderwick ;  for  Flanders  (although  likewise  not 
fi^My  authorised)  Noel  Caron,  seignior  of  Schoonwall,  burgomaster 
of  Franc ;  for  Holland  and  Friesland,  was  John  Vander  Does, 
lord  of  Noortwick  ;  and  Joos  van  Menin,  counsellor  of  the  town 
of  Dort,  and  John  van  Oldenbarnevelt,  counsellor  of  the  town  of 
Rotterdam ;  Dr.  Francis  Maelson,  counsellor  of  the  town  of  Enek- 
huysen ;  for  Zealand,  was  Jacob  Valek,  a  civil  lawyer,  and  one 
of  the  council  of  state ;  for  Utrecht,  was  Paul  Buys,  Doctor ;  for 
Friesland,  was  Jelgher  yan  Seytzma,  counsellor  of  state,  Uessel 
Aysma,  president,  and  Lacst  Joughema.  They  were  kindly  re- 
ceived  by  the  queen,  and  nobly  feasted  at  her  cost.-  Upon  the 
ninth  of  July,  they  were  brought  to  their  audience  at  Greenwich  ; 
the  audience  was  most  solemn  and  publick,  the  queen  being  seated 
on  her  royal  throne,  and  all  the  privy-council  attending  on  each 
hand  of  her  majesty.  The  deputies,  being  introduced,  fell  upon 
their  knees,  before  the  throne  of  the  queen,  and  Joos  van  Menll^ 
with  great  reverence  and  submission,  made  an  oration  to  her,  in 
the  name  of  the  distressed  states  of  the  United  Netherlands,  unto 
this  pnrpose : 

*  That  the  states  of  the  United  Netherlands  Provinees  humbly 

*  The  Dutch,  at  their  retarn,  did  coin  medalsof  copper,  in  memerv  of  this  aadiaice,  and 
«»«  t>rote<^n  which  Qoeen  Elisabeth  afforded  unto  tlxcm«    1  reofured  two  of  tlicse  (rom  ^Uai 
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thanked  her  majesty  for  the  honourable  and  many  farours,  -whidh 
it  had  pleased  her  to  shew  unto  them,  amidst  their  extreme  neces- 
sities ;  having,  not  long  since,  received  the  testimonies  of  her 
princely  clemency,  when^  after  the  cruel  murder  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  it  pleased  her  majesty,  by  her  ambassador,  Mr.  Davidson, 
to  signify  unto  them  the  great  care  she  had  for  their  defence  and 
preservation,  and,  after  that,  again  by  the  Lord  of  Grise;  by 
ivhom  she  let  them  understand,  how  much  she  was  discontented  to 
see.  them  frustrated  of  their  expectations,  reposed  upon  the  hope 
they  had  in  the  treaty  with  France ;  addiilg,  that,  nevertheless, 
her  majesty's  care,  for  the  support  of  the  Netherlands,  was  rather 
augmented  than  diminished,  by  reason  of  thedifficulttes  which  multi- 
plied upon  thetn.  For  the  which,  not  only  the  provinces  in  general, 
but  erery  particular  person  therein,  should  rest  bound  unto  her 
majesty  for  ever,  and  labour  to  repay  so  transcendent  obligations, 
by  all  possible  fidelity  and  obedience.  And,  therefore,  the  states 
aforesaid,  observing  that,  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
they  had  lost  many  of  their  forts  and  good  towns,  and  thaft,  for 
the  defence  of  the  s^d  United  Netherlands,  they  had  great  need 
of  a  soTereign  prince,  who  might  protect  and  defend  them  from 
the  insolendes  and  ^oppressions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  adhe- 
rents, who  sought  daily,  more  and  more,  all  the  means  they  could, 
with  their  forces,  and  other  sinister  practices,  to  spoil,  and  utterly 
root  up,  the  foundation  of  the  aforesaid  Netherlands,  a^nd,  there- 
by, to  bring  the  poor  afflicted  people  of  ihe  same  into  perpetual 
bondage,  and  worse  than  Indian  slavery,  under  the  insupportable 
yoke  of  the  most  execrable  inquisition.  Finding  likewise,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Netherlands  were  persuaded,  and  had 
assured  confidence,  that  her  majesty,  out  of  her  princely  inclina- 
tion, would  not  endure  to  see  them  utterly  overthrown,  as  their 
enemies  expected,  by  molesting  them  with  long,  unjust,  and 
bloody  wars  ;  the  which  the  states  (according  to  their  duties,  and, 
in  respect  of  their  places,  in  the  behalf  of  their  fellows  and  bre- 
thren) were  forced  to  withstand,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  op. 
p9se  themselves  against  the  manifest  slarcry,  which  they  thought 
to  impose  upon  the  poor  common  people,  and,  by  their  best  en- 
deaTours,  to  maintain  their  ancient  freedoms,  laws,  and  privilege*, 
M'ith  the  exercise  of  the  true  Christian  Religion  (whereof  her  ma- 
jesty truly,  and  by  good  right,  did  bear  the  title  of  Dcfendress) 
against  the  which,  the  enemy,  and  all  his  adherents,  had  formed 
so  many  leagues,  attempted  so  many  fearful  and  deceitful  eote^- 
ptlses  and  treasons,  and  yet  cease  not  daily  to  invent,  practise, 
tfknd  devise,  the  destruetion  of  her  majesty's  royal  person,  together 
with  her  state  and  kingdoms ;  which  the  Almighty  God,  under  the 
protection  of  his  everlasting  goodness,  hith^to  hath  preserved 
fro nv  all  dangers,  f«r  the  good  and  upholding  of  the  church  of 
Christ  here  upon  earth.  For  these  reasons,  and  many  other  good 
eonsideradons,  the  states  ai'oresaid,  with  one  full  and  free  consent, 
had  altogether  detemined,  and  fuHy  resolved  to  fly  unto  her  ma« 
|esty,  in  roga^rd  it  is  an  usual  thing,  fur  all  oppr^ed  a&d  dU* 
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tressed  people  and  nations,  in  their  great  distress  ansL  necessity,  to 
seek  just  aid  and  assistance,  against  their  enemies,  from  kings  and 
princes,  their  neighbours,  and  especially  from  those  that  were 
endued  with  courage,  fear  of  God,  uprightness  of  heart,  and  other 
princely  ornaments ;  and,  to  that  end,  the  states  aforesaid  had  en- 
joined  and  commanded  them,  to  beseech  her  majesty  to  accept  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  supreme  dominion  OTcr  the  said  United  Pro- 
vinces, upon  certain  and  reasonable  conditions,  especially  tending 
to  the  upholding,  maintaining,  and  furtherance  of  God's  true  reli- 
gion, and  the  ancient  fr>cedoms  and  privileges  to  them  due  and 
belonging;  together  with  the  govei'nment,  and  managing  of  the 
wars,  policy,  and  justice,  of  the  said  United  Provinces  of  the  Ne. 
therlands.  And  although  the  said  Netherlands  had  endured  divers 
losses,  and  that  many  of  their  towns,  and  forts,  had  been  won 
from  them  by  the  enemy,  during  these  wars;  nevertheless,  in  Bra- 
bant,  Guelderland,  Flanders,  Mechlin,  and  Overyssel,  there  were 
yet  many  good  towns  and  places  that  held  out  against  the  enemy ; 
and  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  Friesland, 
were,- by  God's  grace,  and  wonderful  providence,  still  kept  and 
preserved,  in  their  whole  and  in  tire  possessions,  wherein  they  had 
many  great  and  strong  towns'  ^nd  places,  fair  rivers,  deeps,  and 
havens,  whereof  her  majesty,  and  her  successors,  might  have  good 
commodities,  services,  and  profit,  whereof  it  were  needless  to 
make  any  longer  discourse  ;  but  one  in  special,  that,  by  uniting 
the  countries  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utreeht,  and  Frleslaad, . the 
towns  of  Ostend  arid  Sluyce,  unto  her  majesty's  kingdoms,  and 
dominions,  she  might  have  the  full  and  absolute  dominion  over  the 
great  ocean,  and  procure  unto  the  subjects  of  her  majesty  perpe* 
tual  and  most  assured  safety,  together  with  their  prosperity. 

They  did,  therefore,  most  humbly  beseech  her  royal  majesty  to 
Touchsafe,  out  of  her  «oyal  favour  and  princely  bounty,  to  yield 
to  the  aforesaid  points  of  their  request,  and  so  to  accept  for  her, 
and  her  lawful  heirs,  or  successors  in  the  crown  of  England,  de^ 
fenders  of  the  true  Christian  Religion,  the  sovereign  rights,  princi- 

>  pality,  and  dominion  of  the  said  Netherlands ;  and,  in  regard  there, 
of,  to  receive  the  inhabitants  thereof,  as  her  majesty's  most  humble 
and  obedient  subjects  and  vassals,  into  her  perpetual  safeguard  and 
protection;  a  people  as  true,  f2,ithful,  and  loving,  to  their  princes  and 
governors  (without  vain  boasting  be  it  spoken)  as  any  other  in  Chris- 
tendom. And,  so  doing,  she  should  preserve  and  protect  many  fair 
churches,  which  it  had  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  these  latter  days,  to. 

t  gather  together  in  several  of  the  said  provinces,  being  now,  in  many 
places,  in  great  fear,  peril,  and  danger,  aiid  to  driver  the  Netheft 
lands,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  from  miserable  tliraldom  ;  who 
(not  lojng  beftfre  the  wicked  and  hostile  invasions  of  the  Spaniards) 
were  so  rich  and  flourishing,  in  all  sorts  of  wealth,  by  reason  of  the 
great  commodities  of  the  sea,  havens,  rivers,  traffick,  manual  tradea 
and  occupations,  where  unto  they  are  much  given,  and  tiaturally 

inclined.    She  should  likewise  preserve  them  from  utter  destni&i 
tion^.^iQ^  perpetual  slavery,  both  of  body  and  soul^  and  so  effec^ 
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'ft  ri|;1it  princely  and  most  royal  work,  pleasing  to  God,  profitable 
for  ali  Christendom,  worthy  of  eternal  praise  and  glory,  and  fit* 
tiiig  well  with  the  magnanimity,  and  other  roy^  virtues  of  her 
majesty,  as  also  most  adTantageous  to  the  security  and  welfare  of 
her  particular  subjects. 

This  being  said,  they  presented  their  articles  unto  her  majesty, 
with  the  greatest  humility  imaginable,  beseeching  God,  who  is 
•  tlTe  King  of  Kings,  to  defend,  protect,  and  preserve  her  from  all 
her  enemies^  to  the  increase  of  her  ht)nour  and  greatness,  and  per- 
petually to  keep  ber  in  his  holy  protection  and  safeguard. 

The  queen  heard  them  graciously,  and  received  their  overtures 
with  very  obliging  acknowledgments ;  the  deputies,  kisiting  her 
royal  hands,  retired  with  much  satisfaction,  and  her  majesty  was 
DO  less  pleased  with  the  honour  of  that  day's  audience;  for, 
although  the  King  of  France  had  the  first  tender  of  their  sove- 
reignty, yet,  neither  was  it  made  with  sucb  submission  and  defeiu 
ence,  as  to  her  majesty,  neither  was  the  tender  so  absolute  ihea 
'  as  now.  The  deputies,  to  France,  were  sent  indeed  with  a  general 
pretence,  and  declaration,  of  surrendering  up  the  dominion  of  the 
Netherlands  to  that  crown,  but  they  had  separate  instructions 
from  their  several  principals  (the  which  they  neverMm parted  one 
to  the  other,  but  kept  secret)  with  different  procurations.  The 
deputies  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  Zealand,  and  Mechlin,  were  en- 
joined to  finish  the  negotiation  upon  any  terms  they  could  get,  so 
as  that  religion,  and  general  privileges,  were  confirmed  unto  them ; 
whereas  Holland  and  Utrecht  had  90  limited  their  deputies,  that 
they  were  to  insist  upon  better  terms,  and  rather  not  to  come  up  to 
the  general  instructions  of  the  states,  than  to  exceed  them.  I  do 
not  read  of  any  such  difference  in  the  procurations  sent  over  hither, 
neither  do  I  find  any  reason  to  believe  there  were  any  such.  The 
queen,  for  several  weighty  reasons,  declined  to  take  upon  her  the 
sovereignty,  or  perpetu^al  protection  of  the  Netherlands;  yet  did 
she  coq^nt  to  enter  into  a  league  with  them,  to  aid  them  with 
five- tfiou sand  foot,  and  one^thonsand  horse,  and  to  pay  them, 
during  the  war,  which  the  states  were  to  repay,  when  a  peace 
should  be  concluded.^  In  the  mean  time  Flushing,  and  the  Castle 
of  Ramekins,  in  Walcheren,  and  the  Isle  of  Brill,  with  the  city 
and  two  forts,  were  to  be  delivered  into  the  queen's  hands,  to  be 
kept  by  her  garisons  for  caution  ;  the  governor* general,  and  twa 
Englishmen,  whom  the  queen  should  name,  should  be  admittfid 
into  the  council  of  state,  &c. 

The  confederacy  was  finished  upon  the  tenth  of  August,  and, 
aciordingly,  Sir  John  Norris  was  sent  over  with  soitie  soldiers. ; 
^  the  Earl  of  Leicester  followed,  as  general  of  her  majesty's  forces. 
The  Netherlands  received  him  with  more  honour,  and  conferred 
on  him  more  power,  than  the  queen  approved  of.  They  made 
him  general  of  all  their  forces;  stadtholder  and  governor  of  all  their 
provinces ;  *  invested  him  with  all  that  power,  which  Charles  the 
Fifth  used  to  commission  his  governors  with.  The  queen  reproved 
the  Earl  oi  Leicester^  for  accepting  of  such  power,  ^nd  tk^  statea 
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fbrgiving  it'to  bin.  But  the  earl  soon  foQDdhimtelf  deceired  bj€bem 
Netherlanden ;  for,  notwithstMidiog  that  they  had  chosen  him  to  be 
their  governor,  in  to  soiemn  a  manner,  and  sworn,  themselves, 
and  the  soldiers,  obedience  to  him,  yet  they  pretend  to  rule  him, 
model  sometimes,  sometimes  oppose  his  orders  and  constitutioos; 
Insomuch  \htki  the  earl  found  that  ha  should  hare  bat  a~ titular  go. 
temment,  being  subject  to  the  commands  and  authority  of  those 
]Atiful  states,  and  ordinary  burgomasters ;  whereupon  he  relin- 
qnished  the  government,  proclaiming,  even  in  medals,  th/s  ingra- 
titude of  those  fellows.  Let  them  make  what  complaints  they 
please  against  hi^  deportment  there,  it  is  certain,  that  all  the  clergy 
adhered  unto  him,  and  regretted  his  departure ;  the  soldiers  did 
mutiny  in  his  behalf;  Utrecht  and  Friesland,  besides  other  pro- 
vinces and  towns,  did  solicit  for  his  return ;  and  I  find,  that  all 
the  clamour  against  that  earl  did  arise  from  the  province  of  Hol- 
land, and  some  Zealanders  only;  as  they  themselves  boast,  in  a 
remonstrance  against  the  other  prorinces.  To  invalidate  that  power, 
which  they  had  so  publickly  given  him,  Holland,  a  province  always 
branded  for  faction  and  ingratitude,  having  advantaged  themselves 
much  by  the  credit  of  the  assistance,  more  by  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
English,  began  to  think  it  unfitting,  that,  according  to  the  articles, 
the  £nglish  should  be  privy  to  the  secret  transactions  of  the  council 
of  state;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Olden barncTelt,  they  found  out 
an  evasion,  not  daring  openly  to  violate  the  treaty,  nor  to  infuse 
jealousy  into  the  queen,  by  holding  clandestine  cabals ;  and  it  was 
this,  that  only  ordinary  matters,  and  such  as  the  English  might 
know,  should  be  dispatched  in  the  council  of  state;  but  that  an- 
other  assembly  should  be  formed,  termed  the  Conyention  of  the 
States  General,  nnto  which  they  should  draw  all  matters  of  im- 
portance, and  which  required  secrecy,  nnder  the  pretence,  that 
the  council  of  state  had  so  much  business  already,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  dispatch  the  other. 

Thus  early  did  they  abuse  the  favours  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and, 
by  this  illusion,  did  they  lay  the  foundation  of  their  High  and 
Mighties.  It  is  evident,  that,  dilring  the  whole  reign  of  Qneen 
Elisabeth,  they  were  never  faithful  to  the  league ;  they  treated 
Ivith  France,  and  aided  thatking^  witliout  the  queen's  knowledge, 
which  was  a  breach  of  the  leagu«3.  And  whereas  by  the  express 
words  of  the  articles,  the  queen  was  to  conduct  them  to,  and  set. 
tie  them  in  a  firm  peace ;  and  this  being  done  by  her  means,  the 
money  was  to  be  repaid :  She  never  could  preyail  with  them  to  come 
to  a  treaty,  much  less  any  accord;  bat  they  had  the  impudence  to 
aolKcit  heir  to  continue  her  aids  to  a  war  which  they  nerer  purposed 
to  end,  it  proving  so  beneficial  to  them.  When  the  queen  urged, 
that,  by  the  treaty,  She  was  to  be  arbitress  of  war  and  peace ; 
they  evaded  it,  by  saying,  those  expressions  were  bnt  com plimental, 
and  argued  their  respeets  to  her,  not  their  dependence  on  her 
judgment.  I  find  them  upon  their  knees  again,  and. beseeching 
her  most  humbly,  that  she  would  not  conclude  a  peace  with  Spain, 
A.  D.  Id98.    And  (his  Grotius  saith  was  done^  becaose  it  is  the 
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cQfttom  of  t)ie  English  court  to  petition  the  king  In  that  snppKaut 
posture ;  but  certainly  this  ifsage  extends  not  to  the  ambassadon 
of  their  High  and  Mighties.  iiut,  in  the  same  yiear,  when  they 
thought  that  Queen  Elisabeth  might  stand  in  some  need  of  the^ 
friendship,  whether  they  bended  their  knees  unto  her  majesty,  I 
cannot  find,  but  I  read  that  they  dealt  with  her,  not  as  formeriy^ 
but  with  xmore  arrogant  language.  The  English  court  did  then 
look  upon  the  Hollanders  as  notorious  cheats,  who  pretended  pow 
▼erty,  and  had  collections  here,  when  the  splendor  and  growiiig 
opnlency  of  their  towns  (l)esides  the  vast  bribes  which  their  tfea« 
sury  could  Hspare  occasionally )  were  demonstrations  of  their  riches  « 
That  they  declined  to  repay  the  queen  her  monies,  not  because 
they  could  not  do  it,  but  that  they  might  tie  her  unto  their  forv- 
tune  and  assistance^  by  the  hopes  of  a  re4mbursement  of  those 
vast  sums  which  she  had  expended  for  them,  her  constant  charge 
being  abOTC  one-hundred  and  twenty-thousand.pounds  each  year* 
And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  she  would  have  reduced  theA 
by  force  to  a  better  observance  of  articles,  and  punished  them  for 
their  fraudulent  dealings  with  her,  but  that  she  prudently  foresa#, 
that  France  to  depress  her,  and  Spain  to  ruin  her  and  dlsabl^ 
France,  were  ready 'to.  assist  and  protect  them. 

In  fine,  the  histories  I  have  read  do  seem  to  demonstrate  thi», 
that  the  Dutch  were  a  most  ungrateful  people  towards  Queen  £li. 
sabeth  ;  that  they  never  rendered  her  any  service,. but  when  it  wai 
to  their  proper  advantage.  All  their  pretensions  to  religion  conu 
tained  little  of  reality;  and  their  aeknowled'gments  were  but  verbal^ 
and  consisted  principally  in  extraordinary  submission  and  defew 
rence,  vrhich  prevailed  much  upon  the  spirit  of  her,  who  was  k 
woman,  and  had  much  of  haughtiness.  When  the  first  undertook 
publickly  to  aid  them,  the  chief  inducement  therennto  was  not  the 
necessity  of  her  affairs,  not  the  concern  for  the  protestant  religion^ 
for  she  advised  them  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  change^  their 
religion  ;  but  a  feminine  humour,  carried  avray  by  their  flatteries 
and  humble  applications,  and  delighting  to  see  greater  submission's 
paid  to  her  than  to  the  King  of  France,  by  the  King  of  Spain*^ 
subjects.  No  sooner  had  she  concluded  upon  an  open  amity  with 
them,  but  the  Zealanders  triumphing  with  joy,  andtohonour  her,  did 
stamp  money  with  the  arms  of  Zealand,  viz.  a  lion  arising  out  of 
the  waves,  and  this  inscription,  Luctor  S^  emergo^  that  is,  I 
struggle  and  get  above  water ;  and  on  the  other  side,  with  the  drms 
of  the  cities  of  Zealand,  and  this,  Authdre  Deo^  favenie  Regina^ 
that  is,  God  being  the  author,  and  the  queen  favourer.  And  I 
find  it  to  have  been  an  usual  form  of  speech  amongst-the  Dutch  th 
that  age,  which  they  applied  to  all  discourses  where  it  might  be 
suitable,  ^By  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  goodness  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth.' And  by  such  wheedles  did  they  inveigle  the  queen  to  takis 
(as  the/Ring  of  Sweden  then  said)  the  diadem  from  her  head,  and 
set  it  upon  the  doubtful  chance  of  war.  And  it  is  an  action  not 
to  be  paralleled  out  of  the  annals  of  impudent  and  ungrateful  perw 
^onSj  that,  the  Dutch  having  been  ^o  eflfecti^aHy  obliged  b^  tMt 
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queen,  and  hating  by  lucb  a  continued  series  of  prote$ta6oni 
•Terrpd,  that  thejr  did  owe  their  welfare  and  being  to  the  mercy  of 
God  and  favour  of  Queen  filisaheth,  they  should  now  take  no  no- 
tice, that  the  £ngli.ih  contributed  any  thing  to  their  support.  So 
detestable  baseness  doth  make  me  judge,  that,  if  it  were  not  their 
interest,  their  relij^ion  is  such,  that  tliey  would  proceed  to  ascribe 
iiothing  unto  God  himself.  And  all  they  write,  to  that  purpose, 
is  no  more  than  si  compliment  from  their  High  and  Mighties  to  the 
Almighty. 

<  We  shall  omit  to  relate,  how  often  the  republick,  after  that 
l>y  the  hand  of  God  she  was  raised  from'  that  desperate  condition, 
bath  trembled  and  quaked,  both  for  feap  of  foreign  enemies,  and 
intestine  combustions.' 

Histories  will  declare  nnto  us,  that  not  only  the  st&te  of  the 
United  Provinces,  but  all  the  Netherlands,  which  together  (bul 
not  with  a  strict  obligation)  were  tied,  were  sufficiently  plunged 
into  the  extremest  inconvenicndes,  by  the  perfidiousness  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  King  of  Fran9e ;  and  that,  after- 
wards, the  United  Pro-vinces  were  'brought  into  a^deplorable  dis.- 
orc^er,  and  beyond  all  posture  of  defence,  by  the  praft  and  ambi- 
tions designs  of  the  liAri  of  Leicester,  sent  hither  by  Queen  Kiisa« 
beth  for  our  protection. 

I  have  already  spoken  concerning  the  £arl  of  Leicester,  and 
their  ingratitude  towards  him.  The  French  do  form  the  like 
charge  against  them,  in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  that  they 
Tiolated  their  agreements' with  him,  gave  him  only  ai)  empty  title, 
but  referring  and  drawing  all  the  pow^r  into  thdr  own  hands.  The 
sense  of  which  indignity,  considering  that  he  was  a  brother  of 
France,  and  had  brx>ught  them  powerful  succours  in  their  distress, 
made  him  take  the  courses  specified.  And  it  is  observable,  that, 
ill  all  these  and  other  emergencies,  where  the  Dntch  are  branded 
for  their  ingratitude,  perfidiousness,  and  unworthy  dealings,  the 
particular  province  of  Holland  is  always  the  sole  author,  or  prin- 
cipal occasion  ;  whereof  they  themselves  boastingly  give  a  relation, 
in  their  manifesto  pubiished  at  Ley  den,  1654.  It  is  thence  that  I 
derive  my  intelligence,  that  the  infant  states,  being  jealous  of  the 
power  and  popularity  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  did^  without 
ever  acquainting  him  therewith,  invite  the  Archduke  Matthias  to 
be  their  governor.  And  it  is  there  that  I  read  of  a  great  peril, 
that  Holland,  &c.  was  in,  and  how  they  were  delivered  from  it; 
the  which  our  Considerer  might  have  seasonably  inserted  here,  as 
well  as  the  rest;  viz.  ^  The  states  of  Holland,  Zealand!  and 
Utrecht  were  determined  to  make  Prince  William  Earl  of  Holland 
with  all  the  prerogatives  heretofore  enjoyed  by  such  earls ;  and, 
though  Amsterdam,  Gouda,  and  some  other  (owns  dissented,  yet 
were  they  resolved  to  pursue  their  intentions:  But  the  prince  was 
iusassihated  a  month  before  the  installment  could  be  effected ;  and 
God  most  providentially  did,  thereby,  fr^e  the  subjects  pf  Holland 
from  that  subjection,  into  which  they  were  running  precipitately.* 
Therci  caujpot  be  a  greater  testimony  of  the  degeneracy  of  this  age<| 
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in  whkh  iuch  ingratitude  is  pablickly  ayowed  and  authenticated 
by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  West-Fries^ 
land,  and  the  most  infamous  actions  in  the  world  (and  such  a9 
would  create  a  blash  in  the  coantenances  of  any  men  bat  HoHand* 
ers)  are  recited  as  the  most  glorious.  It  is  there  that  I  read,  hovr 
the  states  of  Groningen  and  Ommeland,  immediately  upon  the 
murder  of  Prince  William,  did  deprive  his  son,  Grave  Mauricey 
of  all  his  dignities,  honours,  and  emoluments  in  their  provinces, 
and  never  admitted  any  of  their  line  to  be  their  governor,  unto 
this  day.  It  is  there  that  I  read  a  defence  of  their  secluding  the 
Prince  of  Orange  from  being  a  stadtholder,  or  admiral/ or  general 
•  of  the  forces  of  the  United  Provinces  (a  separate  article,^  which^ 
Holland  concluded  with  Cromwell),  wherein  they  extenuate  and  deny 
any  obligations  they  have  to  the  whole  house  of  Orange  y  and- 
therefore  they  might,  without  breach  of  morality  and  civility,  pro-> 
ceed  as  they  did.  I  confess,  I  was  amazed  to  read  such  things,  and- 
wondered  not  that  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  our  English  kings,  meet 
with  so  much  immoral  usage  amongst  these  Hollanders,  since 
Prince  William  and  his  heirs  are  thus  treated  ;  and,  whilst  others, 
behold  the  Dutch  as  Protestants  and  Christians,.  I  cannot  but  cank^ 
them  amongst  the  worst  of  mankind,  not  to  be  paralleled  by  any 
known  race  of  Pagans  and  savages. 

'  We  will  likewise  pass  by  in  silence  the  relating  of  those  pas« 
sages,  of  which  mady  of  us  have  been  living  witnesses ;  as,  when 
the  whole  country,  by  a  sudden  invasion  on  the  V'eluwe,  and  the. 
taking  of  Amerford,  was  in  the  like  manner  alarmed,  as  Rome^ 
inrhen  Hannibal  appeared  before  her  gates.' 

This  invasion  happened  Anno  Domini  1629.  The*  Spaniards, v 
joining  their  forces  with  those  of  the  emperor  under  MonteeucuH, 
did  make  the  said  irruption,  and  surprised  Amecford,  being  already 
-^  masters  of  Wesel.  All  Holland  was  affrighted,  and  their  High  and. 
Mighties  forsook  the  Hague  to  sit  at  Utrecht.  The  recent  memory 
hereof  might  suggest  unto  the\  Hollanders  more  of  moderation  in. 
their  deportment,  since  they  are  no  more  'assured  of  their  good 
fortune,  than  the  world  is  of  their  good  manners.  I  could  not 
but  compassionate  the  distress  of  old  Rome,  the  memory  whereof, 
this  passage  renewed ;  and  I  wished  that  victorious  Mohtecuculi 
had  prevented  our  Prince  and  the  King  of  France  in  the  reducing  ofi 
Holland,  whose  baseness  represents  them  to  have  a  greater  affinity 
with  Carthage  than  Rome;  and  the  Belgick  faith  imports  as  mu<ji. 
of  treachery,  as  ever  did  the  Punick. 

*  And,  for  as  much  as  comes  within  the  reach  of  our  own  me- 
mories, we  have  yet  fresh  remembrances  of  the  war  with  the  Lord 
Protector  Cromwell,  into  which,  by  a  certain  destiny,  and  an 
interest  beyond  interest,  we  were  drawn,  at  a  time  when  the  na« 
tion,  for  want  of  ships  and  guns,  was  reduced  to  a  perplexity.* 
the  thought  whereof  we  cannot  entertain  without  grief  and  altera- * 
tioo  in  pur  hearts.' 

.  •  This  ift  laigelx4«sai]>ed  liy  D«  Heiasius,  in  his  Siege  of  Bois  le  Due.     r 
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•  Ally  that  ara  ftcqmintod  with  tbcL  tiaoMctions  of  thai  war,  do 
Well  know,  that  the  Dutch  began  their  preparations  for  that  war, 
long  before  the  £ngUsh  apprehended  it.  They  ordered  an  hundred 
and  fifty  ships  to  be  equipped  out,  and  beat  up  their  drnms  for  to-* 
Innteerstoman  them,  amusing  the  English  with  a  declaration,  That 
this  wa^done  to  secure  the  commerce ;  so  that  no  preparations  ex« 
Vftordinary  were  then  set  on  foot  in  England*  And,  whilst  they 
were  in  league  with  this  nation,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  treaty  for  a 
stricter  alliance,  their  admiral  most  perfidiously  comes  into  Dover 
road,  with  an  intent  to  destroy  the  English  nary,  and  ascertain 
diereby  to  his  masters  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  I  more  willingly 
nentioa  these  things,  beoause  they  are  an  instance,  to  some  pco- 
pie,  not  only  of  the  perfidiousness  of  the  Dutch,  but  of  the  equity 
of  his  majesty's  present  quarrel ;  for  that  war  was  grounded  upon 
the  striking  of  the  *  flag,  and  the  dominion  of  the  «seas ;  and  it  is 
apparent  faction,  iiot  any  colourable  reason,  which  can  sway  any 
man,  that  approved  of  that  war,  to  condemn  this.  It  is  also  an 
instance,  that  the  present  quarrel  of  the  Dutch  is  not  with  his  ma. 
jesty,  his  royal  highness,  and  the  court,  but  with  the  nation.  In 
other  cases,  it  is  irrationai  and  imprudent  to  distinguish  betwixt 
tiie  political  and  private  capacity  of  our  king;  but,  in  this,  Hiej 
are  so. inseparable,  that  the  interests  of  the  people,  king,  and 
•oart  are  all  one,  and  equally  concerned  in  the  evil  success  of  our 
fleet:  And,  were  we,  by  a  detestable  faction,  deprived  of  the  king 
and  court,  the  controversy  would  still  remain  betwixt  the  Dutch 
and  the  unhappy  survivors  in  England.  It  was  not  the  want  of 
force,  at  that  time,  which  occasioned  the  misfortunes  of  the  HoU 
landers,  but  the  courage  and  valour  of  the  English.  And  what  may 
we  not,  nnder  6od^  promise  ourselves  from  tibe  same  persons  now, 
who,  besides  the  sense  of  their  past  victories,  have  this  fui'ther  in. 
dtement,'  That  they  fight  under  thdr  lawful  prince  (a  prince  so 
just  and  generous)  and  the  auspicious  conduct  of  his  royal  high. 
ness? 

'  Through  all  these  difficulties,  and  innumerable  others,  we  have, 
by  the  mercies  of '  God,  waded,  and  would  have  wished  w\th  all 
our  souls,  by  a  long  continued  unity  (the  true  and  innocent  inte- 
rest of  our  peace-coveting  republick)  to,  have  tasted  the  fruits  of 
our  sharp  labours  and  dangers;  but  it  hath  pleased  God  to  order 
and  dispose  it  otherwise,  who,  by  his  just  and  adorable  judgments, 
forceth  us  to  acknowledge,  that  we  now,  as  much  as  ever,  stand  in 
need  of  his  powerful  protection,  sincie  we  find  ourselves,  at  this 
present  time,  encompassed  with  a  noce^sity  to  oppose  the  extre. 
mest  assault  f  of  the  greatest ,  forces  of  Europe,  with  a  power, 
which,  indeed,  is  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  that  of  our  ene* 

*  This  ii  expfessed  in  the  declaration  of  the  pretended  commonweaUh ;  ant}  they  determined 
to  avicTt  the  right  of  the  flag»  not  only  as  an  honourable  salute,  but  as  a  testimony  of  tUeit  un* 
4oubted  right  and  dominion  upon  the  neighbouring  seas. 

t  These  expressions  argue  fear  is  the  authors :  And  it  ought  to  add  to  the  courage  of  the  Eng. 
Uih,  that  besides  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience*  and  the  apprehensions  of  divine  vengeance 
,  for  their  present  perfldjS  and  former  barbarities  to  the  murdered  and  ruinated  Kngliah ;  tb«7 
Mc  atto  stnsiUe  of  th«  pufiifaoce  of  thetr  entmiet,  ii«w  in  coojuactloa  ngtaaat  tbtdi; 
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lilies,  by  which  yet,  how  weak  soever,  we  do  not  despair  to  de^ 
feodand  secure  aurselres;  strengthened  with  hopes,  that  God 
shall  please  to  look  upon  the  equity  of  our  innocent  case,  with 
the  eyes  of  his  justice,  and  our  sins  and  defects  with  the  eyes  of 
his  mercy.' 

*  Apd,  in  truth,  if  ever  the  sword  is  drawn  in  time  of  necessity, 
and  for  innocent  defence  of  our  dear  country,  it  is  at  this  present, 
in  which  it  seems  the  grandees  of  this  world  have,  in  the  counsel 
of  the  power  of  darkness,  concluded  the  ruin  and  destructtoa  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  assuming,  to  their  associates,  all  such  at 
yalue  christian  blood,  no  more  than  that  of  sheep  and  goats,  de<* 
lighting  their  eyes  with  the  devastation  of  countries  and  cities,  even 
as  if  they  beheld  comedies.' 

Wise  people  do  frequently  look  back  upon  things  passed;  and, 
by  comparing  those  with  the  present  transactions,  they  from 
thence  form  unto  themselves  documents  and  rules  whereby  to  re« 
gulate  thtfir  deportment.  If  our  en^nies,  the  Hollanders,  had, 
amongst  the  difficulties  thrqugh  which  they  have  waded,  called  iq 
mind  the  meanness  of  their  own  condition  when  they  sought  refuge 
here,  and  when  Queen  Elisabeth  supported  them ;  die  vicinity, 
strength,  and  generosity  of  the  Ekiglish  nation^  the  candor  and  sifiT 
cerity  which  hath  been  constantly  expressed  unto  them  by  the  royat 
ancestors  of  his  majesty,  whilst  tl^ey  favoured  these  infamous  Ne-i 
therlanders.  Had  they  considered  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  how 
great  and  unexpected  they  are;  .the  dangers  of  growing  too  pals* 
sant,  though  the  foundation  of  grandeur  be  not  laid  in  the  wrongs 
ing  and  depressing  of  others^  that  it  is  requisite  for  them  who  ad- 
Yance  themselves  by  fraudulent  means,  and  the  injuries  of  others, 
to  retain  some  firm  allies,  and  by  the  repute  of  their  sincerity,  to 
iome,  efface  the  ignominy,  and  allay  the  odium  which  their  p«rg« 
diousness  ta  others  would  create  them.  Had  they  assumed  such 
thoughts  as  these,  they  had  never  contracted  so  universal  an  enmity 
as  they  are  now  in  danger  to  sink  under.  Their  condition  is  alto- 
gether like  that  of  the  earl  of  St.  Paul,  who  having  inriched  and 
advantaged  himself,  by  a  constant  practice  of  treachery .  to  the 
kings  of  England  and  France,  and  ths  Duke  of  Burgundy,  none 
of  them  being  safe  from  his  machinations,  jior  being  able  to  rely 
upon  any  promises  of  his,  how  sol^nn  and  sacred  soever,  they  al« 
together  resolved  to  establish  the  common  tranquillity,  by  the  ruin 
of  that  perfidious  man.  And  when  the  city  of  Venice  had  by  seve- 
ral artifices  aggrandised  herself,  and  incroached  upon  the  domini- 
ons^of  sundry  princes,  the  emperor,.  French  king,  pope,  and 
others,  did  all  join  against  that  republick  (for  their  so  many  prac- 
tices  in  raising  aiid  fomenting  of  divisions  and  wars  of  Italy, 
l)reaking  of  former,  and  entering  into  new  leagues,  as  advantage, 
not  right,  did  excite  them)  and  deprived  the  Venetians  of  all  they 
held  in  the  Terra ^rma.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  Coosidercr  to  justify 
the  present  war  unto  his  countrymen,  by  urging  necessity  and  in- 
nocent defence  of  themselves,  ^ow  specious  soever  those  pleas 
are,  they  avail  not  in  this  case,  because  they,  by  th«  manifold  in- 
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janes  and  contamelies  dene  to  the  king  of  England,  have  prortf^ 
ked  him  to  attack  them,  and  created  to  themselTes  this  necessity  of 
waning ;  nor  is  their  defence  innocent,  because  it  includes  a  defence 
of  the  most  barbarous  criminals,  agunst  all  laws,  dirine  and  ho* 
man.  And,  certainly,  'if  ever  any  war  was  justified  by  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations;  if  sclf-preserration,  the  protection  of  injured 
subjects,  vindication  of  rights,  revenge  of  great  injuries  and  indigo 
nities,  be  just  motives  to  commence  a  quarrel  (as  each  one  of  them 
is)  neVer  Was  any  prince  more  wronged  than  his  majesty  is,  when 
the  glory  of  his  present  actings  is  extenuated  or  soiled  by  any 
cbar^(»  of  injustice ;  nor  do  I  find  amongst  his  associates  any  such 
as  value  christian  blood,  no  more  than  that  of  sheep  and  goats  ;  but 
I  find  he  hath,  for  enemies,  those  that  so  exquisitely  tormented, 
and  so  barbarously  put  to  death  the  *  English  at  Amboyna,  and, 
by  a  thousand  actions  no  less  cruel,  have  testified  their  little  regard 
to  christian  blood. 

The  Considerer,  that  he  might  evince  the  equity  of  their  cause, 
pretends  to  deduce  its  original:  The  sum  of  his  prolix  discourse  is 
this:  That, 

^  The  king  of  France  urging  his  pretensions  on  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Spanish  Nedierlands,  in  right  of  his  queen  to  whom  they 
were  devolved  :•  The  United  Netherlands,  moved  by  a  peace-ioTing 
inclination,  and  apprehension  of  a  terrible  neighbour,  did  endea-* 
Tour  to  extinguish  the  fury  of  that  war,  whose  flames,  they  feared, 
would  not  only  consume  the  adjacent  countries,  but  also  scorch 
the  more  remote  places.  And,  to  that  end,  they  associated  counsels 
with  the  kings  of  England  and  Sweden,  and  jointly  concluded  a 
triple  alliance  betwixt  themselves,  by  which  they  have  mutually 
obliged  each  other  to  promote  the  peace  betwixt  France  and  Spain, 
on  die  terms  and  proffers  of  the  alternative,  and,  by  the  same 
peace,  to  secure  the  quiet  and  tranquillity'of  Christendom  <  Pro-» 
mising  each  to  other,  for  further  confirmation  of  the  said  triple 
league,  That  betwixt  them  always  should  be,  and  continue  a  sm* 
cere  unity,  and  serious  correspondence  from  their  hearts  ;  and,  in 
good  faith,*  to  advance  each  other's  profits,  utility,  and  dignity ; 
and  whatsoever  should  oppose  itself  thereunto  with  their  best  en- 
deavours to  remove.  And  if  at  any  time  it  should  happen,  that  this 
their  amicable  intention  should  meet  i^ith  a  wrong  in tei;p rotation, 
and,  hy  chance,  an  untimely  revenge  of  war  by  any  of  the  said  par^ 
ties,  or  any  others  on  their  behalf,  should  be  offered  to  any.  of 
them  confederated,  that  in  such  case  they  sliould  faithfully  assist 
one  another.' 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  triple  alliance :  After  which,  he  adds^ 
That 

^  The  king,  the  king  of  England,  is  sensible  in  his  own  consct< 
ence  (though  with  words  he  dissembles,  and  disowns  the  know* 
ledge  thereof)  that,  by  reason  ^f  the  triple  alliance,  the  Dutch  are 

•  Tlie  depositions  of  their  craelties  against  his  inaiestyTs  soluecta  in  the  Eait-(n<Ues,  Gaiae^ 
and  other  ulaces,  are  to  be  teen  ia  the  register's  ofbce  vf  the  high  coart  of  admiimltyy  k«]pt  at 
Doctor's  Commona. 
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fniehkoed  WIQi  '«>ar  from  France,  aM  that,  ivhatsoerer  the  mosl 
christian  king  pretends,  ^his  is  the  true  reason  of  his  designs,  and 
.which  he  hath  plainly  discovered  in  all  courts,  find  is  no  more  than 
iie:  Ares^tened  them  with  at. first,  in  case  they  ratified  the  triple 
Jeague.  And,  therefore,  by  yirtue  of  this  triple  league,  the  king  ^ 
of  England  owes  the  Dutch  an  unconfined  aid;  as  also iimifed  sue. 
conrs  of  forty  ships  of  war,  six  thousand  foot,  and  four^hnndred 
liorse,  by  rirtue  of  the  defensive  articles  concluded  .in  1668.  To 
which  his  majesty  is  obliged,  if  tl^eir  High  and  Mighties  be  attacked 
by  any  prince,  or  state,  on  what  pretext  soever*  The  king  of 
England  being  under  these  obligations,  and  being  extimulated  by 
ambition,  avarice,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  after  bJood*  determined 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  this  juncture  (wherein  the  most  potent 
:kiag  of.  France  did  threaten  the  Dutch  with  a  terrible  war)  to 
.pursue  his  unchristian  desligns,  and  to  disengage  himself  the  better 
from  all  obligations  of  aid  to  the  Dutch,  doth  of  himself  previously 
begin  a  war,  and,  with  a  specious  declaration,  palliates  and  dissem^ 
bles  his  foul  and  malicious  designs  J  . 

This  is  the  intire  substance  of  what  the  Considerer  tediously  doth 
insist  upon,  and  is  the  sole  foundation  whereupon  he. proceeds  to 
justify  the  Dutch,  and  vrith  all  possible  aggravations  of  language 
bespatters  the  king  of  England,  as  if  no  chronicles  ever  produced 
€uoh  a  precedent  of  violated  faith,  as  his  majesty  doth  now  give  an 
example,  of.  I  do  confess,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  mofe  ^sacred, 
thah  the  word  and  faith  of  princes:  That  war  is  the  last  of  reme. 
dies,  whereun to  they  ought  to  have  recourse,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  commenced,  but  upon  just,  honourable,  and  necessary 
grounds :  ,1  do  acknowledge  the  tenor  of  the  triple  Icagi^e,  and 
the  defensive  alliance.  But  I  do  avow  that  his  majesty  is  no  wdy 
concerned  in  the  violation  of  them ;  tior  is  the  allegation  of  them 
pertinent  to  the  present  quarrel :  And  of  all  the  futile  pretexts, 
which  I  have  read  of  in  history,  this  is  the  worst  whereon  the 
Dutch  do  bottom  themselves.  The  -triple  league  doth  no  way  in- 
terest  his  majesty  in  their  defence;  for  it  doth  not  appear  that  thd 
most  christian  king  doth  invade  them  for  entering  into  it:  There 
is  no  authentick  declaration  or  testimony,  that  this  is'  the  motive 
which  prevails  with  him  to  undertake  this  enterprise:  The  secretil 
of  his  mind  are  known  only  to  himself,  and  to  tl^e  searcher  of  ali 
hearts:  It  is  not  for  men  to  proceed  upon  conjectures  and  surmiJ  ^ 
ses  (which  oftentimes  prove  vain  and  false)  as  if  they  wBre. certain 
truths  ;  noi*  can  any  prince  be  obliged  indeterminately  (and  such 
is  the  present  unreasonable  plea  of  these  Hollanders)  Mhere  thd 
condition  of  the  aid  to  be  given  is  particularly  specified,  viz*  If  it 
•h  on  Id  happen  that  this  their  amicable  intention  should  meet  with  a 
wrong  interpretation,  arid  by  chance,  an  untimely  revenge  of  war 
by  any  of  the  said  parties,  or  any  others  on  their  behalf,  should  bo 
offered  to  any  of  them  confederated,  that  in  such  case  they  should 
faithfully  assist  one  another.  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  clear,*, 
than  that  the  aid  to  be. given  is. suspended  upon  this  one  circum.* 
stance,  that  the.tcipleaUian^e should  fall  undpr  a  wjong  ii^terpr«<# 

YOL.  VU.  0  0 
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tfttion,  tad  tbftt  tfaereapon  ike  party  deman^ng  the  aid  should  be 
attacked  by  a  rcTengef  al  war  I  How  doth  it  appear  that  the  e&ter- 
Ing  into  the  triple  alltanee  Is  misinterpreted,  since  It  doth  not 
appear  that  his  christian  majesty  did  erer- debate  It,  mnch  lea»  de« 
clare  himself  therein  ?  How  dodi  it  appear,  that  he  plainly  disco. 
yered  this  sentiment  by  his  ministers  in  all  courts,  since  it  doth  not 
appear  that  he  gaye  them  priyate  or  pablick  instructions  to  say  so? 
Must  a  prince  answer  for  erery  expression,  or  every  particular  ac- 
tion of  his  ambassador?  Can  there  be  no  other  cause  bnt  this  fonsd 
out,  M^hy  the  king  of  France  should  attack  the  Dutch?  Cannot 
we  imaging  that  the  French  retain  a  secret  and  inTeterate  desire  of 
re?eiige,  for  the  notorious  perfidy  of  the  States-general,  when  they 
concluded  a  peace  with  Spain,  without  mentioning  the  crown  of 
France,  or  having  any  regard  to  the  French  interest?  Or,  is  it  not 
possible  for  the  christian  king  to  make  war  upon  them  without  a 
cause  ?  Or  merely  for  enlargement  of  empire  ?  Or  for  other  cou- 
cealcd  reasons,  or  unknown  indignities  ?  What  pregnant  proof, 
or  legal  presumptions,  do  the  Dutch  alledge  then,  that  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  present  war?  And  with  what  impudence  do  they  up- 
braid our  king,  as  if  the  thing  were  so,  and  he  knew  it  in  his  con« 
science  to  be  so,  when,  as  the  Considerer  himself,  in  the  conclusioii 
of  this  treatbe,  says.  It  is  not  so  ?  viz.  I  shall  hint  at  nothing  else 
In  the  king  of  France's  declaration, .  but  that  it  appears  TisibU 
therein,  that  the  war  of  that  high  renowned  king  proceeds  from  no- 
thing else  but  a  formed  design  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  bis  territo- 
ries, as  far  as  his  ambition  is  extended ;  yet  that  we  hope  that  God 
Almighty  shall,  by  the  same  hand  by  which  he  hath  hitherto  pre- 
served us,  confound  the  designs  of  the  king.-^I  doubt  not^  but 
hereby  it  is  manifest,  that  his  majesty  is  no  way  concerned  by  the 
triple  IcaguV  to  assist  the  United  Netherlands  in  this  juncture: 
And  even  so  the  Swedes,  by  their  indifference^  shew  how  much  they 
approve  of  the  judgment  of  his  majesty :  And  no  man  can  say 
otherwise,  but  such  as  either  regard  not  what  they  speak,  or  else 
take  the  freedom  to  surmise,  and  aver,  whatsoever  b  for  their 
interest, 

I  come  now  to  the  defensive  alliance,  whereby  his  majesty,  A.  D. 
1668,  did  oblige  himself  unto  that  state,  to  give  them  an  a^istance 
(if  attacked  by  any  prince  or  state  on  what  pretence  soever)  of 
forty  ships  of  war,  six  thousand  foot,  and  four-hundred. horse, 
upon  promise,  three  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  war,  to  be 
reimbursed  of  the  charges  of  the  said  succour.  But  neither  is  this 
alliance  of  any  more  validity,  at  present,  than  the  other.  It  is  the 
eommon  opinion  of  the  civil  lawyers,  and  reason  itself  dictates  it, 
tfiat^  in  all  articles  and  treaties  for  peace,  there  is  this  exception 
to  be  supposed  in  the  contractors,  unless  some  new  cause  inter- 
Tene  ;  unless  it  be  by  the  default  of  him  with  whom  the  league  and 
compact  is  made ;  or,  affairs  continuing  in  the  same  posture  and 
state,  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  And  that 
saying  of  Ulpianus  and  Pomponius  concerning  private  compacts, 
lisc.  That  aa  i^reement  js  not  violated^  from  which  a  maa  recedes 
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V|>oii  a  just  reason  and  motiTe;  this,  by  interpreters,  is  extended, 
to  national  leagues  betwixt  princes  and  states.  This  being  suppo* 
■ed,  it  remains  that  we  inquire,  Whether  the  king  of  England  had 
any  new  cause  or  provocation  given  him?  For,  if  such  a  matter 
do  appear  to  have  happened,  though  it  be  slight,  nay,  disputable,^ 
yet  is  his  majesty  absolved  from  breach  of  faith,  though  not  alto- 
gether from  the  imputation  of  injustice  :  But,  if  the  provocation 
be  weighty,  and  of  high  importance,  nothing  can  be  more  legiti. 
mate  than  the  present  rupture  which  his  majesty  hath  made  with  the 
Dutch.  I 'would  willingly  know,  if  any  Englishman  can  think 
that  his  majesty  could  be  obliged  to  thifr  defensive  alliance,  without. 
any  regard  to  the  peace  concluded  upon  at  Breda,  that  is,  without 
any  supposition,  that  he  was,  in  1668,  in  any  terms  of  amity  with 
these  Netherlanders.  If  this  be  unimaginable,  then  it  is  apparent, 
that  the  observation  of  these  articles,  on  his  majesty's  part,  depends 
upon  the  observation  of  the  precedent  peace,  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch.  His  majesty  never  contracted  this  league  with  them,  so  as 
to  derogate  from  that,  and  to  tie  himself  up  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Dntdi,  against  the  king  of  France,  or  any  other  invader,  not- 
withstanding that  they  should  violate  their  articles,  and  multiply 
injuries,  indignities,  and  acts  of  hostility  agaii\st  him,  and  his  sub- 
jects. No  prince  ever  fettered  himself  thus  ;  no  laws  of  nations, 
no  common  reason  admits  of  such  a  fancy  ;  and,  therefore,  the  no- 
torious violation  of  that  peace  doth  plenarily  absolve  his  majesty 
from  the  bonds  of  this  subsequent  alliance. 

The  Gonsiderer,  no  doubt,  foresaw  this  defence,  but  wojald  not 
take  notice  of  it,  lest  he  should  have  been  obliged  to  refrain  from 
the  asper^ons  of  unparalleled  perfidiousness  and  violated  faith,  tho 
name  and  noise  whereof  might  advantage  him  amongst  the  Dutch 
populace,  and  the  more  Ignorant  sort  of  men.  And,  to  give  a  fur- 
ther colour  to  his  calumnies,  he  says,  That  the  reasons  which  his 
majesty  alledgeth  are  not  the  reasons  which  he  proceeds  upon ;  they 
are  but^forged  pretensions,  whilst  the  true  inducements  to  this  rup- 
ture are  ambition,  avarice,  and  insatiable  revenge.  Since  the  man 
so  little  understands  his  majesty's  inclinations  and  deportment,  which 
)^ave  been,  hitherto,  such  as  yield  no  ground  for  a  charge  of  this 
nature,  I  will  not  stand  to  refute  his  insolent  and  barbarous  con- 
jectures, nor  believe  so  ill  of  the  roost  generous,  mild>  and  peace- 
able prince  in  the  world,  as  that  he  diligently  sought  occasions  for 
a  war,  when  the  injurious  Dutch  rendered  all  peace  unsafe,  and 
dishonourable  unto  him.^ 

I  shall  therefore  examine  what  my  author  doth  urge  against  the 
decUration  of  his  majesty,  wherein,  when  my  countrymen  shall 
be  satified,  I  doubt  not,  but  they  will  approve  of  the  justice  of  his 
majesty's  cause,  and  be  inflamed  with  a  zeal  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  their  king,  and  the  necessary  rights  of  the  kingdom. 

Concerning  the  business  of  Surinam  (my  author  doth  not  con- 
sider every  thing)  all  that  is  said  amounts  to  this: 

^  That  the  place,  being  taken  in  March,  1667,  by  Abraham 
Crynsen^  of  Zealand,  with  the  forces  of  their  state;,  aad  so;  un- 
ci o  3 
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der  certain  cdrenantSy  reduced  to  their  obedience  and  siif>jecdoiiy 
was  indeed,  in  tlie  month  of  May  next  following,  retalcen  by  thtf 
English  ;  bnt  that  the  same,  in  pursuance  of  the  sixth  article,  pro« 
'hiding,  That  all  lands,  cities,  fortifications,  and  colonies,  takea, 
daring  the  war,  by  any  of  the  parties  then  in  arms,  from  the  other, 
and,  after  the  ^S  of  May,  retaken,  should  be  restored  to  the  fint 
taker,  ^as  delivered  up  again  into  the  possession  of  the  States- 
He  wonders  that  the  king  of  England  should  offer  to  stile  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Surinam  to  be  his  subjects,  since,  by  tbe  rights 
of  war,  and  the  articles  of  peace,  the  plenary  dominion,  and  right 
of  sovereignty,  is  transferred  to"  the  Dutch ;  and  they,  being  nov 
subjects  to  that  state,  ought  to  complain  to  their  States- General, 
if  the  said  capitulations  be  not  observed  duly ;  but  that  the  king 
of  England  is  no  more  interested  in  them,  th^n  is  the  king  of 
Spain.' 

,  To  this  I  answer.  That,  by  the  third  article  instanced  in,  though 
the  plenary  right  of  sovereignty  over  Surinam  were  transferred,  yet 
it  is  expresly  said.  They  are  to  have  it'  altogether^  after  the  same 
manner,  as  they  had  gotten,  and  did  possess  them,  the  l^  day  of 
May  last  past.  It  remains  then,  that  we  inquire,  What  manner  of 
Sovereignty  the  Dutch  had  in  Surinam,  by  their  conquest  thereof, 
by  the  capitulations  of  Abraham  Crynsen  ?  And  this  appears  to 
be  no  other,  than  what  the  Dutch  had  over  Bois  le  Dnc,  when 
Grobbendoiick  capitulated  to  surrender  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
npon  terms,  to  march  away  with  %ing  colours,  and  snob  inhabit 
tants,  as  pleased,  might  remove  their  estates  and  goods  into  the 
ling  of  Spain's  dominions,  within  a  certain  time,  &c.  A.  D.  1629; 
80  were  the  inhabitants  of  Surinam  to  have  convenient  liberty  to 
transport  themselves,  and  their  estates,  into  the  king  of  England's 
dominions.  And  as  Grobbendonck,  by  his  capitulation,  together 
with  those  comprehended  therein,  did  not  become  the  subjects  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  no,  though  he,  or  his  followers^  had 
,  stayed  several  months  in  the  surrendered  town,  but  retained  to  th« 
king  of  Spain ;  st>  neither  did  these  of  Surinam  become,  hy  thdr 
capitulation,  subjects  to  the  Dutch.  It  is  true,  they  gained  there- 
»  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  tierritory,  but  not  of  their  persons ;  and, 
fo  deny  this,  is  to  act  by  the  Punick  or  Beigidc  faith ;  to  deny 
that  Abraham  Crynsen,  at  that  distance,  had  power  to  grant  arti- 
cles, and  to  act  as  Hannibal  did,  when  he  refused  to  ratify  the 
coiiditions  granted  by  Maharbal,  because  he,  though  absent,  was 
the  superior,  and  had  not  signed  them  ;  which  deed  is  censured  by 
Livy,  thus :  Qucb  Punica  reiigione  servatajides  ab  Annibcle  estj 
atque  invincula  omnes  conjecti.  This  being  premised,  t  cannot 
understand  wby  the  king  of  England  might  not  call  theni  his  sub- 
jects, and  send  for  them;  and,  as  an  high  injury^  resent  thdr  de- 
taining, since  thereby  he  is  deprived  of  so  many  serviceable  plant*^ 
ere  in  his  other  colonies  thereabouts.       » 

/  The  king  proceeds,  from  the  grievances  of  the  business  at  Su-' 
ririato,  to  a  complaint  of  pretended  affronts^  which  he  alledgeth  to 
h^c  suffered  from  the  states,  as  well  in  making^  a8«hewin|r t>f  pic^ 
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iures,  medals,  and  pillars,  as  in  refusing  to  strike  t|ie  flag;  de- 
t:laring,  that  the  first  alone,  riz.  the  making  and  shewing  of  pic- 
tures  and  medals,  hath  been  a  sufficient  motive  of  his  displea^ire^ 
and  the  resentment  of  all  his  subjects,  that  is,  in  one  word,  of  the 
M^ar.     God  preserve  the   world  from   such  christian  princes,  as, 

'  for  a  picture  or  medal,  make  no  scruple  to  stir  up  commotions 
in  .Christendom,  and  to  cause  the  effusion  of  so  much  innocent 
blood.' 

I  never  yet  apprehended,  that  Christianity  obliged  its  professors. 
to  abandon  their  concerns  for  a  good  repute  and  honpur.  They 
have,  indeed,  some  such  aphorisms  in  Holland,  where  the  regards 
.of  virtue,  piety,  justice,  and  honour  do  yield  to  those,  of  gain  ; 
but,  in  other  places,  the  case  differs,  and  the. most  honourable  con« 
siderations  prevail  above  the  infamous,  though  profitabie.  St.  Au. 
gustine,  and  all  casuists,  do  agree,  that  those  wars  are  just,  whete- 
in  such  injuries  are  avenged  upon  a  nation  or  kingdom,  which  that 
kingdom,  or  natron,  hath  either  neglected  to  punish  in  their  own 
aabjects,  or  refused  to  yield  satisfaction  for  unto  the  party  injured* 
And,  if  the  Considerer  had  employed  his  time  in  any  diligent  re- 
search into' the  just  causes  of  war,  he  wo\ild  .jiave  found  the  most 
knowing,  prudent,  and  learned  christians  to  teach,  that  sometimes 
private  indignities,  always  the  indignities  put  upon  princes,  a^re  a 
jttSt  cause  of  war.  Thus  did  David,  though  a  man  after  God's  ovn 
heart,  who,  we  are  ascertained,  did  not  ill,  in  making  war  upon 
;the  Ammonites,  because  they  cut  off  half  the  beards  of  his  ambas. 
sadors.  It  is  most  certain,  that,  besides  the  defence  of  his  peo- 
ple^ there  are  other  titles,  and  other  considerations,  which  "put 
arms  laiy fully  into  the  hands  of  a  prince ;  there  are  other  wounds 
to  heal,  and  other  breaches  to  make  up,  than  the  ruin  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  the  outr^ages,  acted  against  h'ls  honour,  are  to  be  revenged^ 
and  the  spots  wiped  off,  which  ar^  imprinted  upon  the  reputatioii' 
of  his  crown,  as  one  of  the  pillars  which  bear  up  his  greatness, 
and  therefore  to  be  carefully  preserved  from  blows,  that  it  fall  not 

Jnto  contempt.  The  reputation  of  a  prince  is,  by  some,  compared 
to  tli%  credit  of  merchants,'  which,  maintains  them  in  honour  an^;! 
lustre,*-  though  they  be,  in  effect,  poor^  and  gives  them,  often, 
times,  means  to  fill  up  the  concealed  emptiness  of  their  coffers,  and 
to  repair  the  weak  invisible  condition  of  their  fortunes.  But,  when 
a  prince  is  wounded  in  his  reputation,  and  his  forces  are  cried 
down;  when  his  prosperities  are  lessened,  and  his  disgraces  in- 
creased; when  endeavours  are  used  to  obscure  the  lustre  of  fai9 
greatness  and  puissance,  wherewith  the  eyes  of  strangers  ought  to 
bo  dazzled,  and  to  draw  a  curtain  before  the  exterior  face  of  his 
affairs  :  This  is  the  subject  of  a  just  war,  and  whatsoever  privato 
christians  may  do,  in  some  cases,  princes  do  not  discharge  thcrr 
duty,  nor  take  requisite  care  for  their  subjects,  if  they  do  not 
avenge  notorious  contumelies  and  indignities :  Nay,  I  dare  add, 
that  such  of  thern^  as  are  negligent  in  this  case,  do  not  only  run 
into  great  perils  from  foreign  kings,  but  their  domesticks  and  sub- 
jects, wbQ  will  be  prone  to  d*^pise,^  trample  upon,  and  ruinthen^^ 
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whom  thej  see  niiiTersally  contemned  axid  affronted.  Tlie  casnn* 
tical  dirincs,  and  ciTilianB,  are  herein  agreed,  and  thej^  do  not  ak 
low  a  prince  the  liberty  to  pardon  indignities  and  contmnelies  done 
to  his  person,  becauHe  his  rcpatation  is  not  properly  his  own,  his 
subjects  share  therein,  and  )irhatsoever  indulgence  he  gcants,  in  such 
cases,  they  are  noil  and  invalid. 

It  ii  further  adjudged,  that  whosoever  doth  act  or  speak  any 
thing,  to  the  defamation  of  another,  is  obliged,  in  conscience,  to 
tnake  the  injured  party  reparation  ;  not  only  as  to  the  indignity  it. 
self,  Jbut  as  to  all  the  damages  which  he  received,  by  reason  of  the 
disparagement  done  unto  him.  And  should  the  English  pursue, 
herein,  what  In  justice  they  may,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Dutch 
trade  in  Guiney  and  the  East- Indies,  as  also  Russia  should  be  put 
into  their  possession  ;  for  these  insolent  Hollanders  have  advanced 
themselves  to  th<5  present  grandeur  and  height,  as  well  as  Tastness 
of  trade,  by  affronting  the  English  merchants,  defaming  and  be- 
lying, most  contumcliQUsly,  the  person,  conduct,  and  strength  of 
their  prince,  and  by  exposing  him  to  scorn  and  derision,  by  ridi- 
culous pictures,  and  odious  medals.  And,  because  that  this  last 
instance  is  a  part  of  the  present  contest,  and  would  indeed  alone 
authenticate  it,  I  will  relate  the  evil  effects  of  these  medals  and 
pictures,  which  they  occasioned  unto  the  English  in  Muscovy,  as 
tiie  deceased  Dr.  Collins,  who  was  physician  to  the  Czar,  hath  left 
it  upon  record  : 
'  ^  The  Hollanders  have  another  advantage,  by  rendering  the  En. 

*  glish  cheap  and  ridiculous,  by  their  lying  pictures,  and  libeliing 

*  pamphlets  ;  this  makes  the  Russian  think  us  a  ruined  nation. — 
^  They  represent  us  by  a  lion  painted,  with  three  crowns  rcTcr- 
^  sed,  and  without  a  tail ;  and  by  many  mastive  dogs,  whose  lears 
^  are  cropped,  and  tails  cut  off;  with  many  such  scandalous  prints, 

*  being  more  ingenious  in  the  use  of  their  pencils  than  pens..  These 

*  stories  take  much  with  the  barbarous  people,  when  no  body  is 

*  present  to  contradict  them.' 

It  is  no  justification,  for  the  States-General,  to  say.  That  these 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  actions  of  particular  persons,  for  Which 
the  publick  is  not  accountable.  It  is  enough  for  the  English,  that 
the  States  themselves  published  some,  and  that  no  soUicitations  and 
complaints  could  make  them  recall,  suppress,  and  prohibit  the 
-others.  This  deportment  of  theirs  doth  amount  to  an  authorising 
of  them,  and  it  is  a  rule,  that  a  ratihabition,  in  deeds,  is  more  pow. 
erfnl,  than  a  ratihabition  in  words  ;  and  the  republick  involveth 
itself  in  those  crimes,  which  it  refuseth  to  punish.  So  Agiqietus, 
in  Justinian,  declares^  It  is  the  same  thing  t;o  offend  one's  self,  and 
not  to  prohibit  the  offences  of  others. 

This  controversy,  about  indignities  and  contumelies  done  to 
princes,  »doth  recall  into  my  mind  the  violence  wherewith  former 
kings  have  resented  them.  David,  without  any  formalities  of  de. 
nbuncing  war  (that  I  read  of)  attacked  the  Ammonites,  and,  with 
4iorrible  torments,  revenged  the  indignities  done  to  his  majesty  up. 
on  the  iuhalMtants  of  Rabbah.    And  Gustavus  Adolphus  invaded 
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tin  Gernma  empire,  nvithout  erer  decUring  war,  to  reTenge  the 
contamelious  usage  of  his  ambassadors  at  Lubeck.  Had  et^er  pf 
those  potent  kiiigs  received  any  such  injuries  and  affronts,  as  his . 
Uiajesty  of  Great. Britain  hath  had  multiplied  upon  him.  How. 
fierce  a  rei^ieance  would  they  have  taken  upon  their  barbarous  and 
insolent  enemies,  whose  outrageous  doings  do  give  unto  any  ri- 
gours the  face  of  justice,  and  absolve  from  the  usual  solemnities  of 
war. 

I  suppose  it  now  manifest,  that  our  king  might,  with  a  great 
deal  of  justice,  make  war  upon  the  Dutch,  merely  in  yindicatipn 
of  his  own  honour,  and  that  without  the  usual  form  of  declaring 
-war.  But,  liecause  this  last  circumstance  is  represented  so  tragi, 
cally,  as  if  thereby  the  English  ships,  though  acting  by  a  royal 
commission,  were  pirates,  and  as  bad  as  those  of  Algiers  and  Tu« 
nis,  I  sha^  demonstrate,  that  the  soltann  declaration  of  war,  be* 
fore  it  begin,  is  not  always  necessary.  - 

It  is  not  any  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  a  prince  denounce 
war  before  he  begin  hostilities :  All  that  nature  directs  us  unto  in 
this  case,  is,  that  we  repel  force  with  force,  and  avenge  ourselves, 
or  take  reparations  for  injuries  committed  against  us.  All  that  can 
be  alledged  for  it  out  of  Grotius,  is,  that  it  is  a  fair  and  laddable 
course,  and  not  always  practised  by  the  Romans  themselves.  For, 
when  the  Carthaginians  in  two  wars  had  shewed  themselves  an,  un- 
generous and  perfidious  enemy,  such  ats  the  Dutch  are  to  all  the 
world,  they  did  not  denounce  the  third  war  against  them,  but  pro-' 
ceeded  by  surprise  against  that  vexatidus,  treacherous,  irrecon. 
cileable  people,  and  used  them  not  as  other  nations,  because  that 
others  were  not  like  unto  them.  And  Xenophon,  in  his  Romance 
of  Cyrus,  thought  it  no  ill  character  of  his  hero,  that  he  should 
without  denunciation  make  war  upon  the  king  of  Armenia.  So 
did  Pyrrhus ;  so  did  Gustavus  Adolphus.  As  in  the  civil  courts  of 
judicature  a  formal  citation  is  not  always  necessary ;  in  like  man- 
ner, a  prince  may  sometimes  omit  the  proclaiming  of  war  before 
he  practise  hostilities.  But,  to  evince  ^the  in  tire  justice  of  that  en- 
oounler  of  ours  with  the  Smyrna  fleet,  it  may  be  convenient  for  us 
to  consider,  that  those  ships,  meeting  with  our  fleet,  did  refuse  to 
strike  their  flags  and  lower  their  topsails  unto  the  ships  of  war  of 
his  majesty,  contrary  to  the  nineteenth  article  of  Breda :  And,  that 
being  refused,  it  was  not  only  lawful  for  ouij  ships  to  destroy  or 
seize  them,  and  for  his  majesty  to  confiscate  them,  but  it  was  the 
express  commission  of  the  ship-captains  (and  hath  been  so  to  all 
men  of  war  for  a.bQVe  four*hundred  years),  and  an  inseparable  re. 
gality  of  the  king  of  England,  which  authorise  and  authenticate 
that  action  in  full.  It  is  no  new  doctrine  in  England,  to  say  no 
siiip  can  be  protected  in  point  of  amity,  which  should  in  any  wise 
presume  not  to  strike  sail :  Queen  Elisabeth  gave  the  same  form  of 
eommissions  and  instructions  to  her  admirals ;  and,  if  there  never 
happened  any  rencounters  in  her  times  like  unto  this,  it  was  be- 
cause no  prince  disputed  the  thing  with  h^r,  an(l  the  l)utch  wefe 
then  the  distressed  States.     This  regality  of  having  the  flag  struck 
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to  the  navy  royal,'  or  any  parik  of  it,  is' paramount  to  aU  treatie*^' 
so  far  is  it  from  being  iimited  and  restrainecl  by  the  treaty  at  Breda; 
and  whatsoever  contravenes  it,  is  not  to  be  construed  so  as  the 
breach  of  inferior  articles.  The  right  cf  the  flag  is  not  demanded 
by  vertne  of  the  treaty  from  the  Datch,  though  they  cannot  refuse 
it  without  annulling  that  tr<» ty,  but  reco^ised  there  as  a  funda. 
mental  of  the  crown  and  dignity  of  the  king  of  England.-  Snch 
points  are  not  the  subject  of  treaties,  and  no  concessions  were  ra- 
lid  against  them.  In  such  cases  we  say,  Plus  in  tcdibus  valere 
quod  in  receisu  mentis  occult  at  ur^  quam  quod  verborum  formula 
conapitur.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  nothing  was  acted  on  our 
side  contrary  to  the  said  league,  in  reference  to  the  Smyrna  ships : 
And  the  ensuing  war,  notwithstanding  the  twenty  .third  article,  is. 
to  be  imputed  to  the  perfidiousness  of  the  States-GeneraU  Not  that^ 
the  private  act  and  obstinacy  of  the  Smyrna  shipsdid  make  it  to  beso, 
but  the  States.General  had  justified  Van  Ghent  in  the  like  case ;'. 
and,  by  that  solemn  and  notorious  violation  of  the  nineteenth  ar. 
tide  of  Breda,  in  effect  declared  war  against  us ;  and  we  needed 
not  to  declare  any  thing  on  our  side ;  it  not  being  judged  necessary, 
but  a  superfluous  ceremony,  for  both  parties  to  denounce  war.— 
And  if  the  one  party,  as  here  the  Dutch,  do  rescind  a  treaty  (leagues^ 
are  individual  acts,  and  the  violation  of  one  article  doth -annul  the 
obligation  of  the  whole)  then  are  we,  ipsofacto^  in  a  condition  of 
"^ar,  nor  is  it  requisite  the  king  declare  himself:  They,  that  vio.. 
.  late  their  faith,  render  themselves  incapable  of  wrong  ;  and  it  is  a 
▼anity  to  multiply  demonstrations  of  what  the  Dutch  had  already 
made  publick.  In  flhe,  the  laws  of  war  inform  us,  that  the  war 
is  snfiiciently  declared,  when  all  applications  and  ambassies  become 
fruitless.  And  divines  tell  us,  that  there  are  some  cases  when  a. 
man  is  absolved  from  the  obligation  of  fraternal  correption  and  ad-, 
monition^  viz.  when  the  person  ofli^nding  is  notoriously  known  to 
be  so  perverse  and  obstinate^  that  all  reproofs  and  warnings  wonld 
be  fruitless,  for,  -say  they,  '  Jle  that  ploweth  onght  to  plow  in 
hope,'  1  Cor.  ix.  10.  And  where  there'  is  no  hope  of  any  good 
success  by  friendly  applications,  Hiere  no  man  is  bound  in  consci- 
ence or  prudence  ta  pursue  them.  Though  this  relate  to  private 
persons,  yet  the  condition  is  the  same  in  rcfer^ce  to  princes,  see- 
ing ^at  the  chief  ground  of  ambassies,  and  such  like  remonstran. 
6es  amongst  christian  potentates,  is  fraternal  dilection ;  and  there* 
fore,  if  the  inutility  and  fruitlesness  of  a  negotiation  absolve  us 
justly  from  it  there,  it  will  also  do  the  same  here:  Wherefore, 
since  his  majesty  was  convinced  by  the  ill  event  of  all  his  amicable 
applications  to  the  Dutch,  and  understood  so  well  the  resolutions. 
of  the  Hague,  that  they  would  not  strike  sail,  he  might  justly  omit 
all  such  formalities,  and  immediately  proceed  to  carve  out  his  own 
satisfaction  by  an  advanced  war. 

*  Concerning  the  right  of  the  flag,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  re- 
marked, .That  it  id  clearly  intimated  in  the  said  declaration,  that. 
That  king  by  the  said  right  understands  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas ; 
pfnce  speaking  of  the  amtiquity  of  the  said  ri^ht,  he  add&  thereuuia^^ 
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til&t  itis  an  ungrateful  insolence,  tha^ife  should  offer  ta  contends 
with'  him  about  the  said  sovereignty :  Whereby  it  plainly  appears^ 
that  the  iiag,~~  and  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  are  words  of  diiferent 
sounds,  but  according  to  the.  king's  meaning  of  the  same  significa- 
^on ;  80  that  we  may 'easily  conjecture,  that  the  diflerence  betwixt  the 
King  o'f  England,  and  this  stat>e,  about  the  said  pretended  right  of 
^he  Hag  (which  is  insinuated  to  that  nation,  a^  the  most  important 
grievance,  wherein  the  people's  honour  is  concerned)  is  not  at  pre*' 
sent  a  controversy,  about  saluting  and  striking  ot  the  flag,  and; 
^'consequently  no  dispute  in  relation  to  the  sense  of  the  nineteenth 
article  of  the  treaty  at  Breda,  but  only  a  contest  about  the  sove« 
reignty  of  the  sea,  which  this  state  v  attributes  to  God  Almighty- 
^lone;  and  the  King  of  England  usurps  to.  himself,  although  per- 
haps, per  gratiam  Dei^  by  which  the  most  absolute  princes  govern 
their  lands,  and  territories.  And  the  Aaibassador  Downing  also,, 
concerning  the  aforesaid  sense  of  the  nineteenth  article,  in  his  me«. 
nrorial,  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  king,  demanded  of  the  states 
&  plain  and  clear  acknowledgment  of.  the  aforesaid  pretended  so*' 
ve reignty  of  the  seas.  i 

Every  one  then  can  tell  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  impartial 
World  may  see,  that  not  the  refusing  to  strike  the  flag,  in  pursu-' 
anee  of  the  said  article,  which  Waif  fully  performed,  as  shall  here., 
after  be  made  evident,  but  only  a  refusal  of  the  said  acknowledge 
inent,  hath  been  the  subject  of  the  King  of  England's  complaint.. 
And  it  is  iikwise  easily  to  be  apprehended,  that  at  present  the,said« 
acknowledgment  is  demanded  from  the  states,  not  by  reason  of  the 
jii»tice  of  right  to  the  .pretended  affair,  but  only  out  of  a  plotted, 
design  to  war  against* us,  which  design  couid  not  be  put  in  execu-; 
tton,  but  by.  a  demand  of  impossibltf  satisfaction;  for  which  intent, 
the  Ambassador  Downing  propounded  nothing  else  to  the  states: 
than  the  acknowledgment  aforesaid,  lest  having  made  proposition»^ 
of  other  things,  he  might  receive  satisfaction  for  Jiis  king,  who  (he: 
knew.)  would  not  be  satisfied. 

Of  what  importance  the  said  acknowledgment  so  demanded  i8,v 
is  not  unknown  to  any  of  the  subjects  of-  this  state,  whose  only  / 
6>ibsistence  is  commerce^  and  consequently  the  liberty  of  the  seas*-. 
I  do  believe,  that  not  one  single  fisherman  in  our  country  can  be 
lk)und  (be  he  never  so  simple)  that  apprehends  not  his  chiefest  in., 
terest  to  consist  herein,  and  that  to  force  the  said  acknowledgment 
out  of  his  throat,  and  thereupon  to  cause  the  effects  of  the  said 
pretendea  sovereiguty  to  follow,  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  to 
tie  up. his  throat;  or,  at  least,  there  is  no  other  distinction  than, 
betwixt  a  speedy  and  a  tedious,  yet  assured,  death ;  since  after  the 
said  acknowledgment  there  can,  at  the  best,  nothing  else  be  ex.' 
pected  from  the  King  of  England's  grace  and  favour,  than  an  op. 
tion  and  choice  of  a  sudden  period,  or  a  littering  disease,  which 
is  worse  than  a  precipitated  death. 

And  although  the  King  of  England  extends  not  his  pretended 
dominion,  further  than  the  Britbh  seas,  yet  it  is  evidently  known, 
that  the  limits  of  the  said  seas  ara  hy  the  king  stretched  out  so  far,. 
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thftt  not  the  least  part  for  a  passage  oat  of  our  coanhy  Is  left, 
which  is  not  in  respect  of  his  pretended  sorereigntj  subjected  to 
the  king,  according  to  his  sen«e ;  considering  that  not  onlj  the 
channel,  hat  also  the  North  Sea,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ocean,  is 
hj  the  King  of  England  accounted  the  British  sea;  so  that  we 
should  ndt  be  able,  out  of  our  own  country,  to  set  out  to  sea, 
bat  only  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  King  of  England,  of 
which  we  should  be  assured  far  less  than^  now  we  are  of  his  faith 
and  promise. 

We  shall  not  enter  at  present  to  conCute  the  aforesaid  pretences 
to  the  soTcreignty  of  the  sea,  not  only  because  the  satne  would 
proTe  too  prolix,  but  also  (and  that  principally)  by  reason  it  cannot 
be  judged  necessary  to  contradict  #hat  all  the  world  holds  to  be 
impertinent,  except  the  King  of  England,  who  as  little  can  adhere 
to  reason,  as  with  reasonable  offers  he  will  be  satisfied.  We  shall 
only  say,  that  it  is  false,  and  never  can  be  prov^,  that  we  erer 
fished  in  the  sea,  with  license  and  permission  of  the  King  of  £ng. 
land's  father,  and  that  for  paying  tribute,  as  the  aforesaid  decla- 
ration expresseth. 

We  confess,  that  in  the  year  1636',  some  of  the  King  of  Eng. 
land's  ships  of  war  seized  upon  our  defenceless  herring  busses,  and 
^at,  by  mere  yiolence,  they  forced  a  sum  of  money  from  them, 
which  they  called,  tonnage  money ;  but  we  deny  that  from  thence 
any  right  ur  title  can  be  derived,  not  only  because  violence  c^n 
create  no  right  (no  not  by  continuance)  but  also  because  the  afore, 
said  violent  exaction  was  not  continued;  complaints  being  made 
in  England,  of  the  aforesaid  exorbitance,  the  same  afterwards  was 
no  more  demanded. 

We  shall,  with  favour  of  the  courteous  reader,  passing  to  the 
business  of  the  fiag,  so  as  the  same,  in  tlie  nineteenth  article  of  the 
treaty  at  Breda,  is  regulated  (which  article  must  decide  (his  con. 
t^oversy)  briefly  demonstrate,  that  nothing  was  committed  by  the 
Lord  of  Ghent,  in  the  late  encounter,  contrary  to  the  said  arli. 
cle ;  and  moreover,  that  what  hath  been  offered  to  the  King  of 
England,  by  this  state,  over  and  above  the  obligations  of  the  said 
article,  is  so  convincing  a  concession,  that  we  need  not  fear  to 
refer  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  English  themselves,  as  promising  to 
ourselves,  from  the  said  people's  discretion,  that  (in  respect  this 
state  hath  given  abundant  satisfaction  to  them  in  point  of  honour) 
they  will  scorn  and  detest  to  demand  that  we  should  acknowledge 
the  soTcrcigHty  of  the  sea  (proceeding  only  from  a  desire  of  war) 
to  belong  to  them. 
'  It  is  evident,  and  amongst  all  discreet  persons,  without  contro- 
versy, that  saluting  at  sea,  either  by  firing  of  guns,  or  striking  the 
flag,  or  lowering  of  some  sail,  must  not  be  interpreted  as  some 
sign  of  subjection,  but  merely  for  an  outward  testimony^of  respect 
and  civility,  which  then  with  a  resolute  and  the  like  civility  is  re- 
quired ;  and  forasmuch  as  concerns  the  first  saluting,  whereof 
we  only  here  shall  make  mention,  it  is  conceived,  since  thoso 
commonly  first  salute^,  that  own  themselves  inferiors,  in  rank  and 
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frorth,  io  those  thej  meet,  although  they  are  not  under  subjectum 
tc>  them,  that  ships  of  repiiblicks,  meeting  at  sea  with  ships  of  war 
belonging  to  crowned  heads  (to  which  republicks  yield  superiority 
in  the  world)  must  giie  the  first  salate,  either  with  one  or  other 
sign  of  respect,  which  respect,  notwithstan'ding,  as  ail  oth^r 
-acts  of  cif  ility,  must  proceed  from  a  free  willingness,  and  an  un- 
constrained mind,  in  those  that  shew  the  same ;  jet^  it  hath  often 
been  s^ecn,  that  the  strongest  at  sea  hath  forced  the  weakest  to  this 
submission;  and  that  likewise  the  necessity  and  manner  tliefcof 
bath  been  expressed  in  articles. 

Such  is  likewise  concerning  the  same  agreed  on  betwixt  the  King 
of  England  and  this  state,  in  the  said  nineteenth  article,  in  confor- 
mity to  former  articles,  as  well  concluded  with  the  present  king, 
as  the  protector  Cromwell,  that  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United 
Provinces,  set  out  to  sea,  as  well  for  war,  and  defence  against 
eoemies,  as  others,  which  at  any  time  Should  meet,  in  the  British 
seas^  with  any  of  the  ships  of  war  of  the  King  of  Great- Rrttain, 
shall,  strike  their  flag,  and  lower  their  top-sail,  in  the  like  roaiuier^ 
as  formerly  hath  been  customary. 

To  apprehend'the  true  sense  of  that  article,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
let  the  reader  be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  the  same  proceeded  ori- 
ginally from  the  articles,  betwixt  this  state  £ind  the  Protector  Crom-* 
ivell,  concluded  in  the  year,  1654;  and  that,  at  that  time,  the 
same  was  not  expressed  in  such  tcrms^  as  after  a  long  debate  of 
some  words,  i^hich  the  Protector  Cromwell  would  have  added 
thereunto,  thereby  not  only  to  oblige  single  ships,  but  intire  fleets 
of  the  states  to  the  said  salute,  in  case  of  meeting  with  ainy  of  the 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  England;  which  words  afterwards,  upon 
the  earnest  instance  of  the  ministers  of  this  state,  were  left  out  ofii 
the  said  article;  so  that  the  aforesaid  nineteenth  article,  drawa 
out  of  the  tenth  article  of  the  peace,  in  the  year  1662,  which  tenth 
article,  on  the  king's  side^  was  delivered  in  out  of  the  thirteenth, 
article  of  the  year  1 654,  must  not  be  so  understood,  that  an  intire 
fleet  of  the  suites,  by  vertue  of  the  said  article,  shall  be  obliged  to 
give  the  said  salute  to  one  single  ship  of  the  English ;  but  the  said 
article  must  be  taken  for  a  regulation,  according  to  which  single 
ships  and  vessels  of  this  state,  in  point  of  saluting  the  ships  of 
*  England,  are  to  govern  themselves.  ^ 

Now  to  apply  the  said  article,  according  to  the  true  sense,  to 
the  late  accident  of  the  Lqr4  of  Ghent :  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 
be  observed,  that  the  King  of  England's  pleasure- boat  (suppose, 
in  respect  of  her  eq'uipage,  it  must  pass  for  a  ship  of  war,  which 
we  will  not  dispute)  not  having  met  with  any  single  ships  or  ves- 
sels of  the  statesy  but  coming  in  amongst  a  fleet,  then  riding  at  an- 
chor, (undoubtedly,  with  a  wicked  design,  to  seek  matter  oJ[  com« 
plaint)  it,  with  no  fundamental  reasons,  can  be  maintained,  that 
the  Lord  of  Ghent,  by  vertue  of  the  said. article,  was  obliged  to 
strike. 

Secondly,  It  is  likewise  considerable,  that  the  aforesaid  article, 
peaking  of  meeting,  cannot  be  applied  to  a  fprmed  design,  t<y 
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-cause  a  qnarrel,  by  reqniring,  in  thcL  unclrilest:  imiiiDer  n  tke 
world,  an  act  of  civility  and  respect. 

Aad  Lastly,  It  is  notorious,  that  the  said  accident  happened  in 
the  North  Sea,  not  far  from  our  own  coast ;  as  likewise,  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  North  Sea  vs  not  the  British  sea,  not  only  because 
'in  all  sea^plats  (yea  in  the  JSnglish  map.ibelf)  it  is  diHinguished 
from  all  others,  but  also  and  especially  (which  in  this  case  is  an 
invincible  argument)  by  reason  the  same,  in  the  seven th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Breda,  are  distinctly  mentioned  one  from  the  other; 
where  it  is  expresly  said,  that  all  ships  and  merchandises,  which, 
within  twelve  days  after  the  peace,  are  taken  in  the  British  sea, 
and  the  North  Sea,  shall  continue  in  propriety' to  the  seizer ;  out 
of  which  it  plainly  appears,  that,  eren  according  to'  the  King  of 
England's  sense,  the  North  Sea  differs  in  reality  from  the  British 
Sea ;  but  (vice  versa)  that  the  North  Sea  is  made  the  British  Sea, 
and  consequently,  that  distinct  things  are  confounded  together^ 
where  there  is  a  design  to  raise  commotions  and  disturbances  in  the 
«world«. 

And,  though  their  High  and  Mighticf  might  have  kept  to  the 
nineteenth  article  of  the  said  treaty,  according  to  the  true  original 
interpretation;  yet  they  declared  to  the  King  of  Great.  Britain, 
that  upon  the  foundation  and  condition  of  a  firm  friendship,  and 
assurance  of  a  real  and  sincere  performance  thereof  (upon  the  fifth 
article  of  the  triple  allianee,  in  case  France  should  fall  upon  this 
state)  they  would  willingly  cause  the  intire  fleet,  when  they  should, 
at  any  time,  meet  with  any  ship  or  ships  of  war,  carrying  his  nia. 
jesty's  standard,  to  strike  the  flag,  and  lower  the  top-saii,  in  tes- 
timony of  their  respect  and  honmir,  which  they,  upon  ail  occa. 
sions,  will  pubUckly  shew  to  so  faithful  a  friend,  and  so  great  a 
monarch :'  Provided,  that  from  thence  no  occasion,  either  now  or 
hereafter,  should  be  taken,  or  the  least  inducements  given,  to 
hinder  or  molest  the  inhabitants  and  subjects  of.  the  United  Pro- 
Tinces  of  the  Netherlands,  in  their  free  use  of  the  seas :  -  VV'htch 
declaration  the  Kins(  of  England  wrongly  interprets,  because  that 
the  same  is  joined  with  the  true  performance  of  the  triple  Irague, 
that  is,  with  his  honour  and  word  ;  as  also,  with  the  assurance, 
th^t  n6  prejudice  should  be  offered,  in  regard  df  the  free  use  of 
tlte  seas  ;  being  an  infallible  argument,  that  the  King  of  England 
IS  as  little  inclined  to  leave  us  an  undisturbed  use  of  the  seas,  as  he 
is  to  keep  and  perform  his  word.' 

I  have  already  demonstrated  the  justice  and  honour  of  his  majes.. 
iy^%  arms.  This  discourse  gives  me  occasion  to  manifest  the  neces- 
sity thereof.  All  that  is  recited,  here,  was  alledged  by  the  Dutch 
ambassadors  to  our  king ;  and  if  it  appear  hence,  that  his  majesty 
'Would  not  continue  his  alliance  any  longer  with  the  Dutch,  unless 
'  he  would  abandon  the  soyereignty  of  the  sea,  exchange  his  proi)cr 
Tights  info  mere  civilities  (and  those  not  to  be  forced)  and  put  him* 
self,  and  his  dominions,  into  the  power  pf  the  Dutch :  there  is 
none,  thcn^  can  doubt,  but.  that  ihe  king  was  unaroidably  engaged 
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into  this  war^^by  tlieiiis^lence  and  arrogance  of  the  treacherous  aitd 
usurping  Hollanders,  and  that  he  did  not  seek  or  feign  pretensioiiSy 
to  quarrel  with  them. 

The  nineteenth  article  of  the  treaty  at  Breda  doth  run  thaj» : 

^  That  ^he  ships  and  Tessels  ^f  the  said  United  ProTiuces,  as  well 
men  of  war,  as  -others,  meeting  any  men  of  war  of  the  said  King  of 
Great  fi^tun's,  in  the  British  seas,  shall  strike  the  flag,  and  lowev 
thetop-sail,  in  sach  manner,  as  the  same  hath  been  formerljp 
obserred  in  any  thnes  whatsoever.' 

This  article  was  transcribed  out  of  a  former  treaty,  made  betwixt 
p.  P.  and  the  statcs-general,  and  he  was  the  first  that  e?er  insetted 
any  such  article  into  any  treaty ;  our  right  and  dominion  oTer  the 
British  seas  baring  never  been  disputed  before,  but  by  an 'immemo- 
rial prescription  and  possession  transmitted  unto  it;3,^and  supposed 
as  unquestionable  by  all  princes.  These  ungratefui  Dutch  are  the 
first  that  controverted  it,  disowning  it  in  the  time  of  the  late  wars, 
when  our  ciyil  distractions  rendered  our  prince  unable  to  attend 
unto  the  maritime  dominion^  and  to  curb  their  growing  pride;  yet 
was  the  long  parliament  so  concerned  to  preserve  the  rights  of  this 
nation,  that  they  made  an  ordinance,  April  the  fifth,  1643,  com- 
manding  their  admiral  and  commanders  at  sea,  to  force  all  persons 
to  pay  the' usual  and.due  submissions  unto  the  men  of  war,  ^pper* 
taining  to  this  kingdom*  And  the  pretended  republick  here,  did 
vigorously,  and  by  a  dreadful  war,  assert  the  said  sovereignty  of 
the  seas.  So  that  it  ought  to  be  deemed,  the  coucurring  sentiment 
of  all  parties  in  England,  that  these  submissions,  by  striking  the 
flag,  and  lowering  the  top-sail,  are  not  mese  civilities,  and:uiineces*. 
•ary  punctilioes  of  honour  and  vain-glory,  but  a  fundamental 
point,  whereon  the  being  of  the  king  and  kingdom  is  in  great  part 
suspended ;  and  it  hath  been  so  studiously  insisted  oh,  by  our 
princes,  that  fop  above  four  hundred  years,  it  hath  been  a  clause  iif 
the  instructions  of  the  admiral,  and  the  commanders  under  him, 
that,  in  case  they  met  any  ships  whatsoever^  upon  the  British' seas, 
that  refused  to  stcike  sail,  at  the  command  of  the  KingJs-admiml, 
or  his  lieutenants,  that  then  they  should  repute  them  as  eaemiei 
(without  expecting  a  declared  war)  and  destroy  them,  and  their 
ships,  or  otherwise  seize  and  confiscate  their  ships  and  goods;  And 
these  instructions  have  been  retained  in  use,'  as  well  since  the 
treaty  of  Breda,  as  before  it.  The  like  instructions  are  given  by» 
the  Venetians,  to  their  captains,  in  reference  to  the  Adjriatlck  sea^ 
and  by  several'  other  priiiccs. 

It  is  manifest,  and  agreed  upon  by  ^e  Considercr,  -that  this  ar.«*. 
tide  tnust  decide  the  present  controversy ;  and  it  is  no  less  evident^ 
that  this  article  doth  decide  it  to  their  prejudice,  and  that  they  ard 
inexcusable,  as  to  the  breach  thereof.  I  will  not  stretch  the  wordtf 
of  the  article  so  far,  as^to  infer,  that  they  ought  to  strike  the  flag, 
in  acknowledgment  of-  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea ;  since  otherwise 
they  do  not  strike  it^.  ^4n  such  manner,  as  the  same  hath  been 
.  formerly  observed  in ^ any  times  whatsoever;'  though  the  wordi^ 
oblige  them  not  only  to  the  thing,  but  circumstantiate  thc'mamief^ 
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^f  it*  Let  their  tcntimeiiti  be  free ;  bnt  jet  let  us  gee,  how  the/ 
confftlj  whh  the  article,  as  to  matter  of  fact.  They  saj,  that  O. 
Cromwell  would  needs,  after  a  lon^  debate,  hare  those  words  put 
in,  whereas  the  article  was  otherwise  penned  at  first.  But  this 
allef(ation  is  impertinent,  since  we  now  inquire  not  into  what  was 
at  first  debated,  ilor  Insist  upon  the  first  draught  of  the  treaty,  but 
what  was,  at  last,  ratified  and  confirmed  on  both  sides :  For  it  is 
tiience  ari^th  the  obligation.  Secondly,  They  say,  that,  by  the 
earnest  instance  of  their  ministers,  O.  Cromwell  was  so  far  pre- 
vailed upon,  as  to  relax  that  article,  and  leave  out  the  said  words; 
and  therefore  the  article  must^not  be  so  understood,  as  if  an  entire 
fleet  of  the  states,  by  virtue  (hereof,  should  be  obliged  to  give  the 
said  salute  to  one  single  ship  of  the  English  ;  but  the  said  article 
must  l>e  talcen  for  a  regulation,  according  to  which,  the  single 
ships  and  vessels  of  their  state,  in  point  of  saluting  this  ship  of 
England,  are  to  govern  themselves.  To  this  I  reply,  that  it  is 
not  credible,  nor  believed  here  by  any,  that  were  privy  to  the 
transactions  of  O.  Cromwell,  that-  ever  he  consented  fo  any  such 
alteration  in  the  said  article :  There  is  no  proof  of  any  such  -thing 
alledgcd,  and  it  Is  notoriously  Icnown  to  all  our  admiralty,  that  he 
never  did  vary  his  instructions  and  commiss'ions  in  the  navy,  but 
enjoined  them,  as  before,  to  force  all  ships  to  strike,  without  re. 
gatding,  whether  they  were  intii%  fleets,  or  single  ships.  And  I 
think  this  to  be  a  demonstration  of  the  falshood  of  the  Dutch,  in 
this  suggestion.  Justly,  I  find  the  articles  of  peace,  published  at 
Amsterdam'  in  16ji5,  in  Latin^  where  u  not  any  such  thing  to  b* 
seen,  as  is  here  insinuated.  ' 

Artie.  -1 3. 

^13.  Item  quod  naves  &  navigia  diciarum  fosderatamm  pro. 

^  vinctarum,  tarn  bellica  &  ad  hostium  vim  propuk.tndam  instructa, 

'  quam  alia,  quae  alicui  ^  navibus  beliicis  hujus  reipublicae  in  mari- 

<  bus  Britan^nicis  obviam  dederint,  vexillum  snum  e  mali  vertice 

*  detrahent,  St  supremum  velum  demittent,  eo  modo,  quo  ulHii 
^  retro  temporibus,  sub  quocunque  anteriori  regtmlne,  unquam 

*  oliservatum  fuit.' 

Thb  is  sufi^ient  to*  disprove  this  impudent  forgery  of  the  Con. 
siderer  ;  but  had  any  such  thing  intervened  betwixt  the  state  and 
O.  P»  if  it  do  not  appear,  that  his  majesty  did  make  the  like  ac 
coird,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  expressions  of  his  majesty 
mast  be  construed  by  the  sensiB  of  Cromwell?'  If  this«notion  of 
exempting  fleets  from  saluting  any  single  man  of  war  were  never 
thought  upon,  nor  mentioned,  much  less  debated  and  decided  at 
tlie  treaty  of  Breda :  Doth  not  common  equity  and  reason  oblige 
the  Dutch  to  acquiesce  in  the  plain  sense  of  the  words,  and  not  to 
distort  or  pervert  tliem,  by  far-fetched  interpretations  and  evasions  ? 
It  is  usual,  in  the  last  articles  of  treaties,  or  in  the  ratifications, 
for  princes  to  express,  that  they  do  sign,  consent,  and  ratify  the 
agreement  in  its  true,  proper^  and  most  genuine  sense,  or  sincere- 
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Ijj  and  bona  fide  ;'^  and  where  it  is  not  so  declared,  yet  it  is  un^ 
derstood  in  all  contracts,  but  more  especially,  in  the  contracts  of 
*  lOTereign  princes ;  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  I^wis  of  France,  ara 
blamed  for  making  use  of  those  little  shifts  and  elusions  of  treaties^ 
which  better  become  a  pettifogger,  than  a  king.  This  is  th« 
common  tenet  of  the  civil  lawyers,  and  consonant  to  the  law  of 
nations.  It  is  true  there  lies  a  ready  evasion  ;  for  all  this  is  arerred 
concerning  princes  and  their  contracts;  but  the  Dutchmen  have 
nothing  that  is  royal  amongst  them,  their  High  and  Mighties  art 
not  princes,  and  they  have  different ^ura  Majestalis^  as  they  hava 
different  ends,  from  the  generous  and  sincere  part  of  mankind; 
After  an  impertinent  harangue  concerning  God,  piety,  protestancy, 
they  are  absolved  from  giving  honour  to  them,  unto  whom  honour 
is  due,  reverence  to  whom  reverence,  or  right  to  whom  right; 
they  can  plausibly  recede  from,  and  evert  an  article,  that  is  pre^ 
judicial  to  their  interest  and  insatiable  ambition,  and  impudently 
exempt  flaets  frx>m  amongst  the  number  of  ships.  Suth  men  pre* 
tume  strangely  upon  their  power,  or  the  stupidity  of  the  world, 
that  impose  thereon  such  glosses  as  these.  There  was  no  such 
word  mentioned,  no  such  interpretation  proposed  at  Breda,  much 
less  assented  unto.  The  common  usage  of  that,  naval  term  admita 
not  thereof,  and  the  immemorial  practice  at  sea  to  the  contrary 
doth  sufficiently  refute  this  santimeut.  The  ambassadors  had  no 
power  delegated  them  to  part  with  such  a  regality ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  king  himself  hath  no  such  authority,  sis  canr 
devest  the  crown  ^thereof.  However,  if  any  such  thing  hadbecu  done^ 
had  such  a  sense  been  admitted  of,  or  intended  by  the  Dutch,  why 
did  not  they  urge  it  sooner,  and  demand,  that  the  instructions  to 
our  admiral,  and  the  commanders  at  sea,  should  be  changed  fro:n 
what  they  have  been,  during  the  space  of  above  four-hundrodr 
years  ?  Their  High  and  Mighties  have  very  much  prejudiced  them, 
selves,  in  the  opinion  of  all  prudent  men,  by  so  long  a 'Silence ; 
and  in  the  judgment  of  all  honest  persons,  by  remonstrating  thus 
now,  since  thereby  they  declare  that  to  be  the  right  sense  of  the 
article,  which  is  indeed  nonsense ;  and  that  to  be  justice,  which 
is  as'Uotorious  an  usurpation,  as  any  chronicles  inform  us  of. 

But,  lest  this  sense  of  the  article  should  not  be  admitted  of,  they 
say  further  in  defence  of  themselyes,  '  That  since,  in  the  judg«i 
ment  of  thel&ing  of  Great  Britain,  the  striking  of  the  flag  and  tha 
acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  are  equipollent.things, 
and  that,  by  the  one,  his  majesty  understands  the  other;  they  can- 
not consent  to  the  striking  of  the  flag,  lest  it  should  be  construed, 
to  a  yielding  him  a  sovereignty  and  dominion  over  the  sea,  which 
is  top  much  for  these  High  and  Mighty  zealots,  and  such  protestants^' 
that,  abominating  all  image*worship,  cannot  endure  any  monarchs, 
because  they  are  (as  I  may  say)  visible  deities^  and  mortal  represen. 
tations  of  that  one  God,  who  providentially  rules  the  universe ;  nor- 

*  In  the  39th  article,  at  Breda,  it  wa«  agreed,  that  both  parties  should  tmly  and  firmlv  obtene 
the  kaguCf   And  article  Sti!»  that  the  CQufcderacy  tliould  he  dul|  and  ^d  fid»  observe^. 
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caa  they  tolerate  their  vsnrpationi  upon  the  rights  of  God  Almigh* 
ty,  who  Is  alone  sovereign  of  the  sea.'  ^ 

If  I  were  not  in  haste,  I  would  animadvert  upon  that  passage  of 
the  Considerer,  whereby,  he  intimates,  that  all  absolute  princes  are 
usurpers,  gcrteming  their  lands  and  territories,  per  gratiam  Deiy  bj 
'irhich,  the  king  of  England  usurps  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  In  anoi- 
ther  place,  he  intimates,  as  if  all  princes  were  tyrants,  and  all  mo* 
narcby  tyranny.  In  a  third,  he  detracts  from  monarchy,  alledging, 
that  monarchs^are  generally  swayed  by  their  wills  and  lusts,  and 
that  the  most  efficacious  reasonings  of  princes  and  monarchs  are 
their  arms.  Such  insinuations  as  these  ought  to  exasperate  all 
princes  against  them ;  and  indeed,  this  other  controversy,  about 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  extends  not  only  to  the  king  of-  England, 
but  to  the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
&c.  to  the  rcpnblicks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  &c.  all  which  are  no  less 
notorious  usurpers,  than  his  majesty  of  Great  iiritain ;  and,  if  the 
king  of  England  be  an  usurper  upon  the  rights  of  God,  by  exerci- 
sing a  sovereignty  oxer  the  British  seas,  the  Dutch  have  coatri« 
buted.rery  much  to  such  usurpation,  by  permitting  him  to  continue 
it  so  long :  when  they  were  the  distressed  States,  and  tendered  the 
ftorereignty  of  their  provinces  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  their  ambassa- 
dors,  urged  this  unto  her,  as  one  inducement,  that  thereby  sha 
might  ensure  herself  of  the  dominion  of  the  great  ocean:  from 
whence,  any  Englishman  may  collect,  how  much  it  importeth  us, 
that  these  Hollanders  be  rather  distressed,  than  High  and  Mighty. 

Concerning  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  that  we  may  the  better  un^ 
derstand  the  controversy,  and  the  justice  of  his  majesty's  demands, 
it  is  requisite,  that  we  distinguish  upon  the  word  dominion,-  which 
is  equivocal.  Dominion  imports  one  thing  in  respect  to  jurisdic- 
tion and  protection,  which  the  doctors  of  the  civil  law  call  sove« 
jreignty,  or  universal  dominion ;  such  is  that  of  a  prince  over  the 
persons  *and  estates  of  his  subjects ;  and  another  thing  in  reference 
to  propriety,  which  they  term  particular  dominion,  whereby  any 
private  person  is  invested  in  his  goods  and  estate.  Thusrthe  king  of 
England  hath  an  universal  dominion  over  the  British  seas,  whilst 
yet  his  subjects  retain  their  pro|Jrieties  in  their  several  fisheries. 
'  The  effects  of  this  dominion  universal,  or  sovereignty,  which 
accrue  to  a  pripce,  are  these:  i 

K  1.  Not  only  the  regality  of  the  fishing  for  pearl,  coral,  amber, 
&c»^;but  the  direction  and  disposal  of  all  other  fish,  according, 
as  they  shall  seem  to  deserve  the  regards  of  the  public,  as  ia  Spain,. 
Portugal,  &c.  is, used. 

'  S.  The  prescribing  of  laws  and  rules  for  navigation,  not  only 
to  his  own  subjects,  but  unto  others,  strangers,  whether  they  be 
princes  of  equal  strength  and  dignity  with  himself,  or  any  way  in- 
ferior. Thus' the  Romans  did  confine  the  C^thagiuians  to  equip 
out  no  fieeis^  and  forba4  Antiochus  tq  build  any  more  than  twelve* 
ships  of  war.  The  Athenians  prohibited  all  Median  ships  of  war 
ip  come  within  their  seas,  and  prescribed  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
with  what  manner  of  veiuels  they  should  sail.     ^  AU  4ustorie6  arai' 
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full  of  8udi  precedents,  which  ptinces  hare  enacted,  either  upon 
agreements  forced  upon  the  conquered,  or  capitulations  betwixt 
them  and  others  (their  equals,  or  inferiors)  for  mutual  icon- 
Teniences. 

3.  The  power  of  imposing  customs,  gabels,  and  taxes  upon 
those  that  navigate  in  their  seas,  or  , otherwise  fish  therein;  which 
they  do  upoii  several  rightful  claims  ;  as  protecting  them  from  pi. 

"  rates,  and  ail  other  hostilities,  or  assisting  them  with  lights  and  sea. 
marks :  foir  which  advantages,  common  equity  obligeth  those,  that 
reap  benefit  thereby,  to  repay  it  by  some  acknowledgment,  which 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  favour  received,  and  the  expenco 
which  the  prince  is  at  to  continue  it  unto  them. 

4.  As  it  is  incumbent  on  a  prince  duly  to  execute  justice  in  his 
kingdoms  by  land,  so,  the  sea  being  his  territory,  it  is  requisite,  and 
a  necessary  effect  of  his  dominion,  that  he  cause  justice  to  beadmi-' 
nist^red  in  case  of  maritime  delinquencies. 

5.  That,  in  case  any  ships  navigate  in  those  seas,  they  shall 
salute  his  floating  castles,  the  ships,  of  war,  by  lowering  the  top. 
iail,  and  striking  the  flag  (those  are  the  most  usual  courses)  in  like 
manner  as  they  do  his  forts  upon  land  :  by  which  sort  of  sub'mis. 
sions  they  are  put  in  remembrance,  that  they  come  into  a  territory,^ 
wherein  they  are  to  own  a  sovereign  power  and  jurisdiction,  and 
receive  protection  from  it.  ' 

'  Tl^ese  are  the  proper  effects  of  a  real  and  absolute  sovereignty 
over  the  seas;  which,  how  they  are  possessed  by  the  Venetians, 
thiS'folIo\^iug  account  will  shew  : 

^  Tile  gulf  of  Venice  is  nothing  else  but  a  large  bay,  or  inlet  of 
the  sea,  which  entering  in  betwixt  two  lands,  and  severing  them  for 
many  miles  continuance,  in  the  end  receives  a  stop,  or  interruption 
of  further  passage,  by  an  opposite  shore,  which  joins  bolh  the  said 
oppoiiite  shures  together,  it  is  called  the  gulf  of  Venice  from  the 
cityof  Venice,situdted  upon  certain  broken  islands, near  unto  the  bdt- 
tom  thereof.  It  is  also  called  the  Adriatick  sea,  from  the  ancient 
city  Adria,  lying  not  far  distant  from  the  former.  From  the  en. 
trance  thereof,  unto  the  bottom,  it  contains  aboat  six.hundred 
Italian  miles;  where  it  is  broadest,  it  is  oue-hundred  and  sixty 
miles  over,  in  others  but  eighty,  in  the  most  one-hundred.  The 
south-west  shore  is  bounded  with  the  provinces  of  Puglia  and  • 
AbruzzO)  in  the  kingdom  of  ^Naples;  the  marquisate  of  Ancona 
and  liomagnia,  in  the  Pope's  state;  and  the  marquisate  of  Trevf.- 
sana,  in  the  Venetian  state.  The  north  part  of  it,  or  bottom, 
hath  Friuli  for  its  bounds.  The  north-east  is  limited  by  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  Albania,  and  Epirus,  whereof  Istria  doth  not  sointirely 
belong  to  the  Venetians,  but  that  the  emperor,  as  Archduke  of 
Gratz,  doth  possess  divers  maritime  towns  therein,  in  Dalmatia,  . 
saving  Zara  Spalato,  and  Cattaro,  they  have  nothing  of  import, 
ance,  the  rest  belonging  to  Ragusa  and  the  Turks.  In  Albania 
and  Epirus,  they  possess  nothing  at  all,  it  being  intirely  the  Turks. 
So  th4the,whoshallexaminethecirciiitof  this  sea,  which  must  con. 
tain  al^pve  twislve* hundred  mites,  shall  find  the  shores  of  the  Vene. 
YOL.  yii.   ,  F  p 
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IUb  sif  otory  Bot  to  take  up  two-hundred  of  t^m^  onUtitig  s<im« 
fcattercti  towns,  »nd  dispersed  isiandi,  lying  on  the  Turkish  sde 
pf  the  ^Vdrialick  shore*  For  the  securing  hereof  from  the  depre- 
dations of  pirates,  and  the  pretences  of  divers  potent  princes^ 
IM  the  Pope,  {ilmperor,  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Great  Turk^ 
^ho  h^ie  each  of  fhem  large  territories  ifing  thereupon ;  also 
to  caiiiic  all  ships,  which  navigate  the  same,  to  go  to  Vcuict^ 
a^nd  there  to  pay  custom,  and  other  duties,  the  republiek  main. 
tains  cuntintially,  in  action,  a  great  number  of  ships,  galjies,  and 
galliots,  whereto  also  they  add  more,  as  there  may  be  occasion) 
-whereof  some  lie  about  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  in  Istria,  otiierg 
about  the  islands  of  Dalmatfa,  to  clear  those  parts  of- pirates,  who 
)ia^eniuch  infested  those  seas;  others,  and  those  of  most  force^ 
))ave  their  stations  in  the  island  of  Corfu  and  Standia;  in  the  first 
of  Which  commonly  resides  the  captain  of  the  golf,  whose  office  it 
is  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the  gulf,  not  only  from  the  Corsairs, 
but  to  provide,  that  neither  the  gallies,  nor  ships  of  the  Pope,  the 
King  of  Spain,  nor  Grca^t  Turk,  do  so  much  as  enter  the  same, 
without  I'ermisaion  of  the  signiory,  and  upon  such  conditions  as 
test  pleaseth  them;  which  they  are  so  careful  to  effect,  that,  in 
the  year  iG3S,  the  Turkish  fleet,  entering  the  giilf  without  license, 
was  assailed  by  the  Venetian  general,  who  sunk  divers  of  their 
Tesscls,  and,  compelling  the  rest  to  fly  unto  Valona,  he  held  them 
there  besieged,  although  the  same  city  and  port,  whereoa it  stands, 
be  unt^er  the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand  signior.  And,  uotwith- 
standing  that  a  great  and  dangerous  war  was  likely  to  ensue  therel 
upon,  betwixt  the  grand  signior  and  the  republiek,  because  the 
Venetian  general,  bejng  not  content  to  hate  chaced  them  into 
tjieir  own  ports,  did,  moreover  than  that,  sink  their  vessels,  and, 
,  landiJig  his  men,  slew  divers  of  their  mariners,  who  had  escaped 
his  fury  at  sea ;  yet,  after  that,  a  very  honourable  peace  was  con- 
cluded again  betwixt  them,  therein,  amongst  other  things,  it  was 
agreed,  tha^  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Venetians,  as  often  as  any 
Turkish  vessels  did,  without  their  license,  enter  the  gulf,  to  sme 
upon  then\  by  force,  if  they  would  not  otherwise  obey  :  And  that 
it  should  likewise  he  lawful  for  them  so  to  do,  within  any  haven, 
or  under  any  fort  of  the  Grand  Siguier's,  bordering  on  any  part 
of  the  V^enetian  gulf. 

In  the  year  1030,  Mary,  sister  to  the  King  of  -  Spain,  beie^ 
espoused  to  the  emperor's  son,  Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungary,  the 
Spanhirds  designed  to  transport  her  from  Naples,  in  a  fleet  of  their 
own.  The  Venetians  suspected  that  they  had  an  intention,  hereby, 
to  intrench  upon,  ancjl  privily  to  undermine,  by  this  specious  pre- 
cedent, that  don)inion  of  the  sea,  which  the  signiory  had  continued 
inviolate  time  out  of  mind ;  and  that  they  took  this  opportunity, 
when  Venice  was  involved  with  a  war  abroad,  and  infested  witk 
the  plague  at  home,  and  therefore  not  in  a  condition  to  oppose 
their  progress.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  acquainted  tbe  ^state, 
that  his  master's  fleet  was  to  convoy  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  being 
hh  sister,  from  Naples  to  Tricsti^    The  4ttke  replied,  th^t  her 
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^viajesiy  should  not  pass,  but  in  ^he  gallies  of  tlie  repablick.  Tire 
Spaniard  repined  thereat,  pretending  that  thej  were  infedled  with 
the  plague.  The  senate^  being  consulted,  came  to  this  resolution: 
That  the  sister  of  his  Catholick  Majesty  should  not  be  transported 
to  Triesti,  any  other  way,  than  by  imbarquing  on  the  Venetian 
gallies,  according  to  the  usual  manner  of  the  igulf ;  and  that,  if 
the  ambassador  would  acquiesce  herein,  her  majesty  should  be  at- 
teidded,  and  used  with  all  that  respect  and  deference,  which  bew 
came  her  quality:  But,  if  she  proceeded  in  any  other  way^  the 
rcpublick  would,  by  force^  assert  her  proper  rights,  and  attack 
the  Spanish  nary,  as  if  they  were  declared  enemies,  and,  in  hos*. 
tile  manner,  invaded  them.  Wherenpou,  the  Spaniard  was  com«. 
pdled  to  desire  of  them  the  favour  to  transport  the  queen  in  their 
gallies,  which  Antonio  Pisano  did  perform  with  muc^  state  and 
cereuiony  )  and  the  courtesy  was  acknowledged,  by  solemn  thanks, 
from  the  court  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  Spain. 

Joannes  Palatiusdoth  furnish  ifie  with  many  more  cases,  M'herein 
the  Venetians  hav&  practised  immemorially,  and  foreign  princes 
approved  of  their  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatick  sea  ;  and^  bad  onr 
nation*  been  hitherto  as  prudent,  in  the  perpetual  vindication  of 
their  rights,  as  that  republick,  his  majesty  had  not  been  put  to 
this  trouble,  nor  his  subjects  endanger*^,  as  they  are,  by  this  war 
ivith  Holland.  Howsoever,  it  is  manifest  that  itiej  did  always^ 
immemorially,  challenge  the  dominion  of  the  British  seai,  and 
have  never  abandoned  that  regality ;  but^  so  as  to  preserve  their 
right  unto  it,  by  the  exercising  of  several  acts^  that  result  from  tht  - 
intire  dominion  of  the  said  seas. 

1.  As  to  that  universal  dominion)  which  is  inferred  from  the 
protection  of  the  seas,  it  is  evident  that  our  admirals,  byv  their^ 
commissiouit,  have  ever  been  charged  with  the  guardianship  and 
protection  of  the  said  seas ;  and  they  were  stiled,  of  old,  Guardianif' 
of  the  seas,  the  denomination  of  Admiral  is  more  modern.     But, 
i^ith  the  name,  their  power  and  instructions  were  not  varied,  they 
being  still  designed  pro  salvd  custodid  Sf  defensione  maris.     And 
there  was  a  particular  tax  raised  on  every  hide  of  land  in  this^king*    ' 
dom,  called  Danegeld  ;  at  first  exacted  by  the  Danes,  in  lieu  of  their 
protection  of  the  said  seas,  and  continued,  after  their  ejectment, 
by  our  English  kings,  before  and  since  the  conquest,    unto  thd 
reign  of  king  Stephen,  and  Henry  the  second,  for  the  guardianship 
of  the  seas ;  and,  after  that  the  Danegeld  was  abolished,  several 
lands  were  charged  particularly  for  the  defence  of  the  seas,  and  sub^ 
sidies  have  been  demanded  of  the  people  to  the  same  purpose. 

^.  As  to  that  dominion  of  the  sea,  which  is  exemplified  by  acta 
of  jurisdiction,  it  is  manifest  that  the  BngHsh  have  been,  immemoriw 
ally,  possessed  thereof.  Thus  Ekiward  the  first  made  laws,  for  the 
retaining  and  conserving  of  the  ancient  superiority  of  the  sea  of 
England,  and  for  the  maintairiing  of  peace  and  justice  amongst  all 
people,  .what  nation  soever,  passing  thorough  the  sea  of  England ; 
antl  to  take  cogniknce  of  all  attempts  io  the  contrary  in  the  same, 
and  to  punish  ofieaders,  &c.     In  tiielike  manner  did  his  royal 
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.predecessors.  And  the  so  famed  Iam^s  of  Oleron  (an  island  seated 
in  Aquitaiue,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri?er  Charente)  were  published  in 
that  isle,  by  Kine;  Richard  the  first,  as  sole  ruler  and  moderator  of 
8ea.a6airs;  ivhich  hold  in  forqs  to  this  day,  and  are  the  laws  of  onr 
Admiralty.  And  this  dominion  is  farther  elucidated  from  hence, 
that  our  kings,  (as  appears  by  the  parliamentary  records  of  king 
Richard  the  second)  imposed  a  tribute,  or  custom,  upon  eyery  ship 
.that  passed  thorough  the  northern  admiralty;  which  stretched  itself 
from  the  Thames  mouth,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  England, 
towards  the  north-east,  for  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  the  guard, 
or  protection  of  the  sea.  Nor  was  it  imposed  on\y  upon  the  ships 
of  such  merchants  and  fishermen,  as  were  English,  but  upon  any 
foreigners  whatsoever ;  no  otherwise,  than  a  man,  that  is  owner  of 
a  field,  shf  uld  impose  a  yearly  roTenue,  or  rent,  for  the  liberty  of 
thorough. fair,  or  driving  of  cattle,  or  cart,  thorough  his  field  ;  and 
if  any  were  unwilling  to  pay  the  said  tribute,  it  was  lawful  to  com- 
pel them,  there  bring  certain  officers,  that  had  authority  to  exact  it, 
having  the  command  of  six  ships,  men  of  war.  The  original  record 
is  penned  in  the  Xorman  language  (as  were  almost  all  records  of 
Parliament  in  that  age)  and  is  thus  Englished : 

^  This  is  the  ordinance  and  grant,  by  the  advice  of  the  merchants 
of  London,  and  other  merrhants  towards  ihe  north:  by  the  assent 
of  all  the  Comiflons  in  parliament,  before  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  the  mayor  of  London,  for  the  guard  and  tuition  of  the 
sea,  and  the  coasts  of  the  admiralty  of  the  north,  with  two  ships, 
two  barges,  and  two  ballingers.  armed  and  fitted  for  war,  at  these 
rates  following : 

First,  To  take  of  every  ship  and  barque,  of  what  burden  so- 
ever it  be,  which  passcth  thorough  the  sea  of  th^.  said  admiralty, 
going  and  returning,  for  the  voyage,  upon  every  ton  six-penre. 
Except  ships  laden  Mrith  wines,  and  ships  laden  with  merchandises 
in  Rlanders,which  are  freighted  for,  anddischarged  at  London  ;  and 
ships  laden  with  wools  and  skins  at  London,  or  elsewhere  within 
the  said  admiralty,  which  sh^l  be  discharged  at  Calais ;  which  ships 
the  guardians  of  the  said  sea  shall  not  be  bound  to  cr  nvoy,  without 
allowance. 

Item,  To  take  of  every  fisher-boat,  that  iishpth  upon  thfe  sea  of 
the  said  admiralty  for  herrings,  of  what  burden  soever  it  be,  for 
each  weeki  of  every  ton  six- pence. 

Item,  To  take  of  other  ships  and  fisher-boats,  that  fish  for  other 
kinds  of  fish  upon  the^  sea,  within  the  said  admiralty,  of  what  bur- 
den  soever  they  be,  for  three  weeks,  of  every  ton  six-pence. 

Item,  Xo  take  of  all  other  ships  and  vessels,  passing  by  sea, 
within  the  said  admiralty,  laden  with  coals  from,Newcast]e-upon- 
Tine,  of  what  burdep  sqever  tbey'be,  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  of 
every  ton  six-pence. 

Item,To  take  of  all  other  ship$,  barques,  and  vessels,  passing  by  sea, 
within  the  said  admiralty,  laden  with  goods,  of  any  merchants 
whatsoever,  for  Prussia,  or  for  Norway,,  or  (or  Scone,  or  for 
any, other  place  in  those  parts  beyond  the  sea^  or  for  the  Toyage, 
going  and  returning,  every  last  s^x^pence.' ' 
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The  imposition  here  laid  npOn  all  fishers  that  took  herrings,  or 
other  fish,  upon  the  sea,  ^withitt  the  rtorthern  adtniraltj,  sheweth 
the  antiquity  of  the  right  his  majoslyhath  unto  that  regality,  within 
the  British  seas ;  but  the  benefits,  accruing  to  the  crown  from  this 
specialty  of  the  maritime  dominion,  were  not  always  raised  in  oneand 
the  svame  manner.     In  the  ordinance  aforesaid,  the  fishermen  pur- 
chase their  liberty  of  fishing,  by  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  weekly. 
At  other  times  1  read,  that  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders,  every 
year,  did  repair  to  Scarborough  castle,  and  there,  by  ancient  cus- 
tom,  obtained  leave  to  fish-,  which  the  English  have  ever  granted 
them,  rescprving  always  the  honour  and  privilege  to  themselves, 
Amongst,the  records  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  FiriSt,  there  is  an 
inscription,  '  Pro  hominibus  HoUandice^^  &c.     Fof  the  men  of 
I^olland  and  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  to  have  ieave  to  £»h  near 
Jernemuth ;  and  that  king's  letter  for  their  protection  is  extant. 
And  if'  we  do  not  continually  read  of  special  licenses  granted  to 
foreigners,  in  reference  to  the  fishery ;  the  reason  is,  because,  by 
the  leagues  that  were  made  with  the  neigKbouMng  princes,  alicefise 
or  freedom  of  that  kind,  as  also  of  ports,  chores,  passages,  and 
other  things,  was  so  often  allowed  by  both  parties,  that  as  long  as 
the  ]eague  was  in  force,  ihe  sea  served  as  if  it  were  a  common  field, 
as  well  for  the  foreigner  that  Was  in  amity,  as  for  the  King  of 
^  £ngland  himself,  who  was  lord  and  owner.     But  yet  in  this  kind 
of  leagues  sometimes  the  fishing  was  restrained  to  cortain  limits  ; 
and  the  limits  related  both'asta place  and  time;  so  that,  accord* 
ing  to  agreement,  the  foreigner  in  amity  might  not  fish  beyond 
^  tliese  limits ;  the  King  of  England  retaining  absolute  dominion  over 
the  whole  adjoining  sea.     Thus,  by  an  agreement  betwixt  France 
and  England,'  the  French  are  excluded  from  that  part  of  the  sea, 
-which  lies  towards  the  west,  and  south-west,  and  also  from  that 
which  lies  north-east  of  them  ;  but  permitted  freely  to  fish  through* 
out  that  part  of  the  sea,  which  is  bounded  on  this  st^,  by  the 
ports  of  Scarborough  and  Southampton,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine;  .and  the 
time  is  limited,  betwixt  autumn,  and  the  calends  of  January  fol* 
lowing.     But  in  the  league  of  mutual  commeCcei  betwixt  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  &c.  Earl  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  A.  D.  1459.     Chap.    14.  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
fishermen  of  each  part,  of  what  condition  soever  they  be,  shall  sail 
and  pass  freely  every  where,  and  fish  securely^  without  any  im- 
pediment, license,  or  safe-conduct.     P>om  the  which  leagues^  it 
18  a  genuine  inference,  that  his  majesty  hath  the  dominion  of  the 
seas,  as  to  fishing,  and  that  the  liberty  thereof  is  not  to  be  oIk. 
taioed  but  by  license,  or  compact,  wherein  the  general  emolument, 
arising  from  the  league,  supplieth  the  advantage  that  would  other- 
wise accrue  from  particular  licenses.     It  being  thus  evinced^  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  English  seas,  as  to  the  fishing,'  doth  apper- 
tain unto  his  majesty,  I  proceed  to  Scotland,  where  i  find  the 
same  power  invested  in  the  crown  thereof ;  so  that  the  right  of  his 
majesty,  uato  the  fishing  there,  is  as  unquestibaable  as  his  succes- 
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lion  to  the  kingdom.  I  hare  not  read  in  the  Scotch  Uwti,  i\ti  ewer 
there. were  licentcB  giTen  to  any  for  fishing;  bat  every  fisher,  as 
Well  foreigner,  as  native,  was  to  p&y  an  assise-herring  uato  the 
\mgy  and  this  assize-herring  is  an  unalterable  regality  of  that  king; 

JacobkG,  p.  15«  c.  .257. 
'  It  is  statute  and  ordained,  that  all  infetments,  and  aliena* 
iions,  in  few-firme,  or  otherwise,  and  all  rentalk,  assedationes, 
^nd  dispositiones  quhatsucnever,,  in  all  time  by  gane,  «Rd  to  cuv, 
^f  the  assise. herring,  is  ifull,  and  of  nane  availe:  Because  the  »aid 
i^ssbe-herring  pertuiois  to  our  sovereigne  lorde,  as  are  part  of  his 
custames,  and  annexed  property.' 

Concerning  the  nature  and  antiquity  of  the  assize-herrings  I  find 
this  most  authentick  account,  given  by  Mr.  John  Skene,  clerk  of 
the  king's  register,  council,  and  rolls,  ia  a  treatise,  De  Verh^ruok 
Sigmficaiionef  annexed  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  and  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  A.  D.  15S^7«  Cum  privilege  regali. 
•  <  Assisa' Hakcum^  the  assize-herring^  signtfiea  ane  c«rtaiae 
peasure  and  quantity  of  herring,  quilk  perteinis  to  the  king,  as 
ane  part  of  his  custumes,  and  annexed  propriety.  Jac.  V I.  p.  15* 
c.  237*  For  it  is  Manifest,  that  hee  shuid  have  of  every  boat, 
that  passis  to  the  drave,  and  slayis  herring,  ane  thousand  herring, 
of  ilk  tak  that  halds,  riz.  of  lambmes  tak^  of  the  winter  tak^  and 
the  lentrone  tak.' 

What  dues  and  customs  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  upon  other 
fish,  I  know  not;  but  that  he  did  exact  some,  and  exercised  the 
dominion  of  th^  sea,  in  r^erence  to  the  fishing  there,  ia  appaxeat 
by  these  laws,  ordaining, 

^  That  all  manner  of  fischeres,  that  occupies  the  sea,  aod  ntheret 
persons  quhatsumever,  that  happenies  to  slay  heiing,  o<r  qwhte- 
fish,  npon  the  coast,  or  within  the  ilea^  or  out  with  t^  samen 
within  the  Frithes,.  bring  them  to  free  ports,  he.  where  thiey  may 
luse  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  kiagdome,  quhnirby  his 
9)ajestles  custumes  bee  not  defrauded,  and  his  Hienesse  Lieges, 
not  frustrate  of  the  commodity  appointed  to  them  by  God,  under 
the  paine  of  con&scation,  and  tynsell  of  the.veschelles  of  them  that 
cumes  in  the  contrair  thereof,  and  escheating  of  all  their  movable 
f  nddes  to  our  soveraigne  lard^s.  use.' 

In  this  condition  were  the  rights  of  the  fishing,  until  the  Dutch 
did  advi^nce  themselves  to  that  hdght  and  guissancc,  that  they 
,  esteemed  themselves  able  to  infringe  them,  and  ^uch  was  their 
coretousness  (which  prompts  them,  that  are  infected  therewith,  to 
Talne  the  smallest  and  most  unjust  gains)  that  thoy  deternuned  to 
4o  it. 

In  the  year  1594,  James  the  sixth,  king  of  Scotland,  apprehend- 
ing  the  growth  of  these  Netherlanders,  and  thm*  influence  upon  the 
English  nation,  by  reason  of  Ihe  multitudes  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  wjiich  resorted  thither  into  ih&  armies,  and  being  desirous  to 
^rtify  by  all  possible  meaiis  his  righ^  of  succession  to  the  crown  of 
England,'  invited,  the  statet  to  be  god-fathen  ta  hia  soni^.  Pcinca 
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Ifenry^togetlier  witk  tliekingsof  F?aiice and  DeAMark,  and  Qm0k 
£lisabeth;  thcj  srat  a  splendid  ambassy^WalraTias  van  Brederod* 
l^ing  principal,  and  »o  tiehly  presented  the  royal  infant,  tiiat  thcf^ 
VfSfucir  endeared  theniselTo»  to  King  James,  and  no  less  exaapBrated 
Queen  Elisabeth,  in  that  they  should  dare  to  riyal  her,  at  the  bap. 
U9fa  of  the  prince,  and  also  demeaa  themselTes  with  so  much  muni^ 
fieeace  or  rather  prodigality.     King  James,  either  out  of  iliterdstj 
to  ascetUin  himself  of  their  friandship,  or  being  captiyaied  by  their 
presents  and  liatteries,  granted  (but  not  by  any  deed,  that  I  know) 
unto  the  Dutch,  the  privileges  which  had  been  formerly  granted  to 
the  Belgick  provinces,  apon  leagues  betwixt  the  lu^^use  of  Burgundy 
and  England,  in  reference  to  the  fishing ;  whereby,  according  to 
articles  made  with  Philip  of  Burg^nndy,^  and  with  Charles  the  fifth, 
they  w^re  to  fish  in  .the  British  seas,  without  any  impediment,  or  th» 
.fi.uing  for  a  special  license.     It  was  by  virtue  of  the  ^^.me  treatibcr 
and  confederacies,  with  the  house  of  Burgundy^  that  Queen  Elisa* 
beth  did  permit  them  the  fishing^of  our  English  seas,  for  that^een  . 
did  alwstys  preten^  and  declare,  that  by  reason  of  sundry  alliances 
betwixt  England  and  the  house  of  Burgundy,  she  did  aid  and-ffup^ 
port  the  Netherlaads.     At  first,  the  Dutch,  elthei^.ont  of  ptire  res. 
pect  (a  rare  quality  to  that  sort  of  people),  or  because  their  basses 
vere  not  so  very  numerous,  as  in  the  subsequent  times^  did  0sh  atf 
si  good  distance  from  the  land ;  and  leavioig  convenfcmt  space  foiT 
the  natives  of  Scotland  to  pursue  their  small  emptoyi»ent  in  t'h* 
fishery,  there,  was  no  notice,  or  at  least  no  eomplabls  against  tlvemi 
upon  that  subject.    But  when  a  series  of  prosperous  successes^ 
gained  by  the  English  and  Scotch  valour,  had  raised  the  Dutch  to  9i  ~ 
great  power  at  bome^  and  renown  abroad,  and  that  their  shi]^9  be« 
came  exceeding  numerous,  and  their  filets  potent;  and  Queen  Eli*« 
sabeth's  death  had  advanced  a  move  pcac^ble  ^rio'Ce  to  the  English 
crown:   they  began  to  incroach  upon  the  Englffsh  and  Scottish- 
fib  ores,  to  disturb  the  natives  in  their  fishing,  not  leavkig  them  so^ 
much  sea  room  upon  their  prince's  coast,  as  to  take  any  fish,  but 
such  as  were  the  gleanings  of  the  Hollanders  busses.;  who  drivings 
at  sea  do  break  the  skiill  or  shole  of  herrings,  and  then  they  fiy 
near  the  shore,  and  through  the  sounds. 

I  find  King  James  to  have  complained  against  their  nisoletice,- 
and  the  incroachmen^s  of  the  Dutch  fishermen  upon  his  seas,  and  to 
tfie  prejudice  of  his  subjects:  but  that  prince  dealt  most  in  re« 
monstrances,  an  inefiectual  course  with  Hollanders,  and  equipped 
out  no  ships  to  assert  his  rights  on  the  whole  British  seas.  At 
last,  in  1609,  he  established  commissioners  for  to' give  licenses,  at 
XiOndon,  to  such  as  would  fish  on  the  English  coasts ;  atEdinburgh,' 
for  such  as  would  fish  in  the  more  northern  sea  ;  and,  by  procla- 
mation,' interdicted  all  unlicensed  fishers.  The  licenses  Were  to  bo 
demanded  yearly  for  so  many  ships,  and  the  tonnage  thereof,  , 
as  should  intend  to  fish  for  that  whole  year,  or  any  part  th4?.reof, 
upon  any  of  the  British  seas ;  and  the  offenders  against  the  king'* 
proclamation  to  undergo  due  chastisement.  But  this  edict  of  hi* 
»ajesty  proved  but  vl  Brutum  fulmetiy  an  insignificaxit  n^ise  and 
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1iiiuid«r:  The  Datck  contemned  it,  and  grew  more  perricacioiu,  in 
opposition  to  his  majesty's  officers^  which  came  to  disturb  their  un- 
licensed ishing.    The  Slates  did  mingle  their  concerns  with  those  of 
the  fishermen,  and  sent  wafters,  or  men  of  war  to  protect  their 
bttstes  against  the  Spanish  pirates,  and  to  awe  the  king's  officers. 
They  refused  to  pay  either  the  assize-herring,  or  to  take  licenses; 
and  in  1616,  Mr.  Brown  being  ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Lenox 
(who,  as  admiral  of  Scotland,  was  commanded  to  vindicate  the 
king's  rights  in  those  seas)  to  insist  upotf  the  assixe-herring,  which 
was  the  king's  old  and  indubitable  right,  they  did  contest  about  H, 
and,  after  much  dispute,  paid  it  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  Scotland;     But  the « next  year,  being  the  year  in  which  King 
James  did  ^ratify  that  people  with  the  surrendry  of  the  cautionary 
towns,  the  busses  obstinately  refused  it^  saying,  they  were  com- 
manded by  the  States  of  HoUand  to  pay  it  no  more.     Mr;  Brown, 
'wanting sufficient  force  to  chastise  their  wafters,  did  only  take  wit- 
ness  of  this  their  refusal ;  whereupon  the  insolent  Dutch  seized  the 
King  of  England's  officer,  and  carried  him  into  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  was  detained  awhile.     The  king  repeats  his  complaints 
at  the  Hague,  and  to  their  ambassadors  here  at  Jjondon  ;  the  Dutch 
amused  him  -with  treaties,  and  sent  commissioners  to  London,  not 
to  submit,  or  adjust  differences,  but  to  heighten  them  :  they  plead- 
ed a  right  of  their  own,  by  immemorial  prescription,  and  confirmed 
it  with  divers  treaties,  yiz.  owe  of  the  year  14^8,  betwixt  Philip  of 
Burgundy  and  Henry  the  Seventh.     Another  betwixt  Charles  the 
fifth,  as  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Henry  the  Eighth :    by  both 
which  it  had  been  agreed,  that  the  subjects  of  the  Belgick  pro- 
Tinces  should  fish  in  the  English  seas  without  impediment,  and 
without  license.     But  what  infiuence  have  those  treaties  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  ?  or,  how  do  they  extend  unto  the  assize. 
herring?   for  those  capitulations  do  not  leave  them  at  liberty  as  to 
this  point,  any  more  than  they  absolve  them  from  paying  customs? 
To  observe  the  laws,  and  pay  the  dues  of  a  country,  are  no  illegiti- 
mate impediments  of  fishing; 

To  proceed :  suppose  we  that  the  subjects  of  the  house*  of  Bar- 
gundy  had  any  such  privileges  granted  them  by  the  said  treaties ; 
what  doth  this  concern  the  rebels  of  the  house  of  Burgundy? 
What  doth  it  concern  the  States^gencral  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
who  by  their  change  of  government,  and  rupture  from  themajoriij 
of  the  provinces,  are  no>  longer  the  same  peopled  They  have  no- 
thing to  pretend  unto  but  the  coonivance  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and 
the  indulgence  of  King  James?  during  the  tiroeof^their  distress: 
nor  doth  the  ^hole  age  of  their  infant  republick  amount  unto  an 
immemorial  prescription :  and,  if  in  the  said  treaties  with  the  house 
of  Burgundy,  the  ancestors  of  his  majesty  did  think  fitting,  in  con- 
sideration of  other  advantages  accruing  to  them  by  the  said  agree- 
ments, tp  dispense  with .  the  licenses  unto  Belgick  fishermen ; 
where  is  this  consideration  npw  betwixt  us^and  the  Dutch?  And, 
what  hinders  us  to  resume  our  rights,  when  the  reasons  cease  for 
which  i^e  parted  with  them  to  the  generous  and  noble  house  of 
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Burgundj,  bat  to  these  Hollanders  never  ?  How  come  we  to  for- 
feit the  dominion  of  the  s^a  by  such  indults,  Whereas  other  nations^ 
French  and  Spaniards,  Lnbeckers,  &c.  did  pay  ?  This  plea  being 
nul!,  they  had  recourse  to  another,  that,  by  the  laws  of  natuYe  and 
nations,  the  sea  was  free.  This  defence  seemed  intolerable  to  King 
James,  and,  upon  complaint  of  the  Lord  Ambassador  Carleton  at^ 
the  Hague,  they  gave  his  majesty  this  itkost  satisfactory  answer: 
That  the  vcommissiouers  went  beyond  their  limits  in  their  t^rms  of 
immemorial  possession,  and  immutable  Droictde  Gens;  for  which 
they  had  no  order.  All  that  King  James  could  obtain  from  their 
now  High  and  Mighties,  was  a  verbal  acknowledgment  of  his 
right,  whilst  it  wias  more  and  more'invaded  daily. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  at  that  time,  made  a  motion  to  the  Lord 
Carleton,  about  purchasing  the  freedom  of  fishing  with  a  sum  of 
ready  money;  but  he  replied,  it  was  a  matter  of  royalty.     The  in- 
solence growing  every  day  greater  and  greater,  and  they  proceeding 
to  impede,  obstruct,  and  destroy  the  fishery  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects. King  Charles  the  First  did  soUicit  them  about  redress^  and^ 
finding  the  states  intractable,  in  1636,  he  issued  out  a  proclama- 
tion, to  restrain  the  fishing  in  the  British  seas,  without  license  ob- 
tained, and  seconded  il  with  a  fleet  of  ships,  commanded  by  Alger- 
non £arl  of  Northumberland,  as  lord  high  admiral  of  England, 
who,   with  much  honour,  acquitted  himself  of  that  employment. 
The  journal  of  his  ei^pedition,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  is  pre- 
served in  the  paper-office ;  and  I  find  thereby,  that,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  English  fleet,  the  Ihitch  busses  did  take  licenses  of 
his  lordship,  so  that  he  distribute^  two-hundred,  though  he  Vent 
out  late  in  the  year.     He  exacted  twelve  pence  in  the  ton  from 
each  vessel,  and  avows  they  departed  away  well  satisfied.     The  bus- 
ses were  not  defenceless,  as  the  Consider^r  says,  but  guarded  by 
ten  men  of  war,  or  more;  and,  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  1636J 
whilst  his  lordship  was  busied  in  dispersing  his  licenses,  the  Dutch 
admiral,  Dorpe,  came  to  him,  saluted  him  with  lowering  his  top- 
sail, striking  of  the  flag,  and  discharging  of  guns,  aadcamea-board 
of  him.     He  had  in  his  company  twenty  nien'  of  war;  which,  if 
joined  with  the  other  wafters,  made  a  greater  fleet  than  that  of  the 
'English ;    yet  did  he  never  protest  against  the  actings  of  «the  said 
earl,  but  left  his  lordship  freely  to  pursue  his  design  upon  the  bus. 
ses.     The  sum,  which  his  lordship  received  for  licenses,  was  501 1. 
1 5s.  ^d ;  besides  which,  at  that  time,  I  find  that  the  Dutch  p^id  to 
Captain  Carteret,  Captain  Lyndsey,  Captain  Slingsby,   Captain 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  Skinner,  9991.  for-conoFoy-money. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  King  Charles  the  First/ had  vigo- 
rously asserted  the  English  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  being  high  admiral,  had  not  thef  Scotch 
troubles  diverted  his  cares;  the  which  troubles  and  wars  were 
chiefly  fomented  by  these  peace-loving  christians  of  Holland,  that 
he  might  not  attend  unto  his  dominion  of  the  ^cas. 

I  observed,  in  the  perusal  of  the  journal,  that,  when  his  lord- 
ih\p  was  returned,  and  at  anchor  in  the  Downs,  he  received  notict 
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of  the  arriral  of  a  Spanish  fleet /of  twenty^six  ssul  near  Dunkirk^ 
who,  ill  the  sight  of  Calais,  did  their  duties  to  his  majesty's  ship, 
^led,  The  Happy  Entrance. 

Concerning  the  Scottish  fishery,   it  may  not  be  impertinent  to 
fortify  the  rights  of  his  majesty,  by  shewing  his  original  title  to  a 
great  part  of  it;  and  it  is  this:  The  kings  of  Norway  exercised  an 
absolute  dominion,   time  out  of  mind,   oyer  the  seas  adjacent  to 
Norway^  Iceland,  Shotland,  and  the  Isles  of  Orkney,   and,  in  a 
manner,   over  all  that  part  of  the  North  sea;'  nor'coaid  any  fo* 
reigoer  practise  fishing  there,  but  by  his  leave  and  license  (which 
Ik^n^te  was  renewed  every  seven  years  by  the  English)  as  appear* 
by  many  leagues  and  compacts  betwixt  that  crown  and  Ihe  English, 
and  ako  betwixt  it  and  other  nations.     The  old  inhabitants  of 
tiiose  Scotch  Islands  are  originaUy  Norwegians,   and  speak  that 
language.     The  islands  Hebrides  were  conquered  from  the  Norwe. 
gianft  by  Alexander  the   Ihird,   king  of  Scotland,  the  dominion 
whereof  was  confirmed  unto  him  by  Magnus  king  of  Norway,  and 
the  said  cession  reiterated,  by  Ilaquin  king  of  Norway,  unto  Ro- 
bert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland.     But,  all  this  while,  Shotland  and 
the  Isles  of  Orkney  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Norwegians,  un. 
til  Christiem  the  First,  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  did  marry 
his  daughter  Margaret  unto  James  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland, 
and,  upon  the  marriage,  did  make  an  absolute  surrender  of  these 
Islands  unto  his  fion.in.law,  in  the  year  1468,  together  with  the 
jurisdictions  thereof.     As  the  Scotch  title  to  those  seas  is  pFimarily 
deduced  from  the  kings  of  Norway,  so  their  jurisdiction  and  sove- 
reignty over  those  seas  is  the  same  with  that  which  those  king» 
possessed;  but  the  kings  of  Norway  had  an  intiredommioa  and 
right  of  disposal  over  the  fishing  in  those  parts,  so  that  none  conld 
come  and  fish  there,  upon  pain  of  death,  without  license  obtsdned. 
All  which  is  averred  and  proved,  out  of  the  Danish  records,  by  Jo- 
ftDoes  Isaacijis  Pontanns,  a  Dufch  writer,  of  Harderwick  in  Gael, 
derland,  and  historiographer  to  the  king  of  Denmark.     This  dis- 
course doth>  further  justify  the  present  king  of  England  in  his 
tights  wito  the  British  seas,   in  that  he  is  not  singular  in  chalieng. 
ing  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  and  the  particular  regality  of  the 
fishing,  the  like  having  been  immemorially  challenged  by  the  kings 
jof  Denmark  and   Norway.  ^  The  like  royalty,  as  to  fishing,    is 
practised  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  hath,  in  some  of  his  seas, 
the  tenths  of  the  fish ;    elsewhere  he  disposeth  of  his  royalty  by 
special,  Uceni^s*     The  same  is  done  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  Ye- 
nice,  &c. 

This  universal  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  bis  majesty  over  die 
British  seas  h2.th  been  acknowledged  by  foreigners,  time  ont  of. 
niiid  (even  sale-conducts  and  passports  desired  through  his  seas) 
ami  is  justified  by  the  precedents  of  the  Rhodians,,  the  Romans, 
and  others;  which  to  relate  now  were  too  prolix  a  wowk-  As  lo 
the  right,  by  which  his  majesty  holds  this  sovereignty,  it  is  a. better 
tiAe,  than  most  princes  can  shcw<for  their  kingdoms  and  principa- 
Ikics;   it  is  a  prescription  truly  immemorial;    we  eannot  teU  the 
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iiaie  whm  ^  had  it  not,  nor  ,hy  what  degreed  we  arose  np  to  iti 
But  we  can  thus  fortify  it  beyond  that  of  Venice,  That  it  was  ne» 
ver  disputed  bj  any,  except  the  Dutch,  and  that  within  th&memorj 
of  this  present  age:  And  they  so  disputed  it  at  first,  as  to  acknow« 
ledge  our  right,  but  yet  to  plead  an  exemption  as  to  fishing  (in  no- 
thing else)  by  virtue  of  .the  capitulations  of  intercourse  betwixt 
the  English  and  the  house  of  Burgundy ;  the  vanity  of  which  craim 
being  so  Jiotorions,  they  at  last  began  to  be  so  impudent  and  inso- 
lent, as  to  renounce  the  concessions  of  the  Burgundians,  and  their 
own,  and  now^to  plead  uniyersally,  That  the  sea  is  the  Lord's,  and 
not  capable  of,  or  snbiected  to  the  dominion  of  any  prince  or  state. 
It  is  an  unparalleled  and  mast  imprudent  attempt  for  these  upstarts 
to  shake  thus  the  tenures,  not  only  of  kings,  but  even  private  per- 
sons, and  to  deny,  that  ah  immemorial  quiet  possession  of  ji  land, 
or  territory  (tl^e  sea  is  called  a  territory)  is  a  just  title  thereunto;  ' 
whereas,  hitherto,  it  hath  been  allowed,  by  those  that  treat  of  ths 
laws  of  nations.  That  he,  who  can  alledge  this,  needs  not  to  proT* 
liis  acquest  and  title :  That  prescription  doth  not  require  any  right, 
iMtt  supplies  it,  and  doth  itself  create  a  right;  nor  ought  there  aniy 
proof  to  be  admitted  against  iti,  Nothing  is  more  received  amongst 
mankind,  than  that  prescription  and  long  usage  should  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  mutual  pacts,  and  the  assent  of  the  voisioage;  and 
that  practice  seems  to  be  adjudged  to  be  legitimate,  where  all  par^ 
tics,  though  otherwise  interested  to  oppose  it,  do,  without  any ' 
extraordinary  awe,  or  other  indirect  motive,  silently  and  pea(;eablj|r 
itcquiesce.  Jephtkah,  when  the  Ammonitea  demanded  that  tho 
Israelites  should  surrender  up  the  dties  held  by  them  on.that^ids 
Jordan,  replied.  That  the  Israelites  had  possessed  them  threes  , 
hundred  years,  during  all  which  time,  the  Ammonites  had  not  re- 
'  demanded  them.  *  The  law  of  nations  doth  generally  a^low  a  less 
space  to  authenticate  a  prescripisoa  and  just  occupancy :  It  is  es*» 
teemed  to  have  an  immemorial  prescription,  the  contrary  whereof 
no  man  can  say  he  Qver  saw  done,  or  heard  related  by  oihers  io 
have  been  done ;  and  it  is  commonly  declared.  That  one-hundred 
years  of  nsage,  or  possession,  do  suffice  to  determine  the  coa^o* 
versy.  Our  ciise  is  such,  thkt  I  need  not  make  use  of  this  las4 
plea,  though  so  many  allow  of  it,  and  Rome  urged*  it  against  An^ 
tiochuB-;  it  is  really  immemorial,  and  consequently  as  vaJid,  mo- 
rally, as  if  it  had  been  conferred  upon  us  at  the  primitive  distribuu 
tion  of  lands,  unless  there  can  be  produced  most  nnanswesaiyln 
reasons  to  the  contrary. 

I  shall  therefore  examine  the  reason  alledged  by  the  Dutch,  to 
invalidate  this  prescription^  and  long  occupancy  of  hifl  majesty. 
The  Considerer  alledgeth  but  one,  which  is.  That  the  dominion  of 
the  sea  appertains  to  God  alone,  in  the  judgmentof  the  ^tatcs-ge- 
neral ;  and  the  king  of  England  doth  usurp,  upon  the  divine  prero- 
gative, by  assuming  it  to  himself*  I  answer,  that  in  the  judgment 
of  them  that  are  as  intelligent,  and  more  honest  than  the  ^tes-ge- 
neral.  The  dominion  of  God  Almighty  o?er  the  land  is  as  much  ap- 
propriated to  him,  as  that  over  the  seas : .  Since  tha(r  the  samescrip- 
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tare  which  saith,  that  Tfa«  sea  is  bis,  and  he  hath  made  it,  doth  like- 
wise inform  us,  that  His  hands  prepared  the  dry  land,  Psalm  xct. 
5.  and,  that  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  fulness  thereof;  the 
world,  and  they  that  dwell  thereki.  Psalm  xxiy.  i.  So  that,  with- 
out a  more  express  declaration,  a  more  revealed  will  of  God,  we 
cannot  conclude  from  the  text  any  thing  else,  thiin  the  general 
providential  soTcreignty  of  God,  which  (where  he  doth  not  in  a 
particular  manner  publish  his  will,  as  when  he  gave  the  Israelites 
the  land  of  Canaan)  doth  no  where  interfere  with,  or  exclude  hu- 
man propriety:  Otherwise  the  earth  must  likewise  become  com- 
mon, and  all  people  be  free  from  su'bjectlon  to  any  goyernment. 
As  to  this  last  point,  I  find  Mr.  Schookius  (a  Belgick  professor) 
to  write,  that  it  is  proverbially  said  in  the  United  Netherlands, 
That  the  placarts  of  the  States-general  are  not  in  force  beyond  three 
days :  But  they  ought  not  to  oblige  one  minute,  since  the  world, 
and  they  that  dwell  therein,  are  the  Lord*s.  Of  all  the  arguments 
which  ever  I  read  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea,  this  is  the 
most  fanatical.  If  it  were  granted,  that  the  kings  of  England, 
France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c.  were  usurpers  upon  the  rights  of 
God  Almighty,  what  commission  have  these  wicked  Hollanders  to 
vindicate  them?  A  people  worse  than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (if 
you  believe  Mr.  Schookius)  the  most  unworthy  delegates  in  this 
world.  Who  made  these  Skellums  to  be  of  the  star-chamber? 
May  they  run  before  they  are  sent?  Are  all  apostles  ?  But,  to 
wave  this  foolish  pretence,  I  will,  for  the  instruction  of  the  more 
ignorant,  remove  such  objections  as  men  of  more  high  and  mighty ' 
reason,  than  the  States-general,  do  press  vehemently  against  the 
dominion  of  the  sea. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  sea  is  such,  that  it  is  in  a  perpetual  flux, 
and  never  settles  in  any  certain  place ;  therefore  it  is  not  capable 
of  being  subjected  under  a  certain  dominion,  possession,  or  pre- 
scription. 1  answer,  That  though  it  be  not  strictly  and  physically 
the  same,  it  continues  to  be  so  legally,  and  in  respect  of  its  bottom, 
•and,  and  channel.  If  this  objection  were  valid,  even  rivers 
would  not  be  subject  to  impropriation :  They  do  continually  flow, 
and,  which  is  more,  without  reflux:  And  the  same  reason  would 
render  every  man  uncapable  of  a  legacy,  or  inheritance;  because 
a  constant  transpiration  varieth  our  bodies.  In  idem  Jlumen  bis 
non  descendimus:  Neither  do  we  twice  swim  in  the  same  river,  nor 
are  w£  the  same  persons  who  attempt  to  swim  twice  within  the  same 
channel.  BjSsides,  a  man  may  retain  a  propriety  in  things  variable ; 
as  in  money  lent,  and  to  be  repaid  in  specie,  not  numerically.  A 
man  may  have  a  right  iinio  the  air,  or  light,  and'an  action  lieth  in 
case  of  nuisance.  And  shall  a  remedy  be.allowed,  in  case  an  in- 
croaching  neighbour  doth  obstruct  the  light,  or  annoy  the  air ;  and 
shall  not  a  prince  take  care  that  no  foreign  fleets,  shall,  without 
warning  or  license,  approach  his  territories?  Provision,  in  this 
case,  is  much  more  allowable,  by  how  much  greater  (he  danger  is. 

2.  There  cannot  be  any  peculiar  and  distinct  bounds  prefixed 
to  particular  dominions  upon  the  seas:    And  bince  nothing  can  be 
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priTately  possessed  which  is  not  bounded,  therefore  God  and  na- 
ture seem  to  have  ordained  the  sea  to  be  free,  since  it  is  not  limit- 
able,  f  answer,  That  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  and  the  storms 
upon  the  Lybian  sands  do  render  the  bounds  undi^rtihguishable; 
yet  are  the  lands  subject  to  propriety.  Besides,  the  shores,  pro- 
montories, &c.  may  stand  a^  well  for  sea  bounds^  as  trees,  posts, 
hedt^es,  rivers,  &c.  are  bounds  on  land :«  And,  where  they  fail,  ima- 
ginary lipes  and  contrivances  may  supply  the  defect;  since  we  ar^ 
no  more  in  contracts  betwixt  princes  to  expect  rigour  of  law  (but 
JEquum  et  bonum)  than  in  mixed  mathematicks  indivisible  points 
and  lines.  Several  leagues  of  this  nature  have  been  made  betwixt 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Dentnark.  In  fine.  Are  not  the 
seas  distinct,  as  the  Adriatick,  Ligurian,  Tyrrhene,  and,  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  Breda,  the  British  and  North-seas?  Yet  are  there  no  pre-> 
'  cise  and  geometrical  bounds  to  them. 

3.  If  the  sea  can  be  reduced  under  any  dominion,  then  may  the 
commerce  *be  hindered  by  the  proprietor  of  the  same,  as  to  such 
as  he  pleaseth.  But  commerce  ought  to  be  free,  according  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations;  and  the  denial  thereof  (as  also  the  de- 
nying of  an  innocent  passage)  or  the  laying  art  extraordinary  tax 
of  license  to  pass  (which  is,  in  effect,  a  denial  df  passage  and  com- 
merce) is  a  just  cause  ofwar.  Therefore  the  sea  ought. to  be  free; 
I  answer,  That  perhaps  the  pretence  of  wants  not  to  be  supplied, 
but  by  commerce,  is  not  serious  and  re^l ;  but  if  it  be,  it  doth. not 
follow,  that  our  domestick  indigency  and  necessities  arc  to  be  re- 
medied by  the  detriment  or  injury  of  others,  but  we  mu3t  purchase 
the  opportunities  of  a  supply,  by  complying  with  the  conveniencies 
of  our  neighbours.  No  man  must  trespass  upon  another's  ground, 
because  he  cannot  otherwise  attend  unto  his  own  utility.  The , 
freedom  of  commerce  and  passage  are  no  solid  arguments,  when 
insisted  upon  by  Hollanders :  Both  may  be  refused,  if  there  be  a 
suspicion  of  danger.  I  concur  with  Aibericus  Gentilis  herein.  I 
am  of  St.  Austin's  mind  (who  held  the  opinion  of  Orotius  in  these 
cases)  provided  I  may  have  befitting  security  thai  the  persons  tra- 
ding or  passing  will  not  hurt  me;  and  that  I  be  ascertained  that 
they  cannot  hurt  me.  This  is  conformslble  to  sundry  scriptural 
examples,  and  the  resolutions  of  all  ages,  before  and  since  Christi- 
anity. Nor  doth  the  imposition  of  a  tribute  for  the  fishing,  or 
erecting  and  preserving  of  sea-marks,  and  light-houses,  or  convoy- 
money,  infringe  the  liberty  of  commerce,  but  continue  it  with  se- 
curity. I  do  not  find  that  the  Dutch  have  contested  thus  about  the  ^ 
customs  upon  the  Rhine,  or  plead  that  it  is  unlawful  to  pay  toll  • 
upon  the  pas$;age  of  several  highways  and  bridges,  in  order  to  the 
repairing  of  them :  Yet  a  logician  of  Holland  would  by  the  same 
reasons  condemn  those  exactions,  and  deny  tribute  to  whom  tri- 
bute is  due. 

To  conclude  this  point:  After  so  many  treatises,  and  fierce  dis- 
putes, concerning  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  upon  mature  consider, 
ation,  the  controversy  is  now  reduced  to  this  state:  That  as  to  pro- 
perty, the  ^ea  can  tali  to  no  man's  dominion,  by  reason  of  its  fliix- 
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lie  natare;  but  as  to  soTereigntf  of  protectSon  and  jurisdictiOB, 
vJwreby  tributes  are  Imposed  for  the  defraying  of  convoys,  pron. 
*  ding  of  8ea.marksy  &c.  and  fishing:  Tbfsmay  be  assumed,*  and  is 
lawful,  as  to  particular  seas  and,  gui^s;  but  as  to  the  Tasf  ocean, 
whose  bounds  arc  unknown,  and  whose  extent  makes  the  sore- 
reignty  to  be  indefeasible,  this  is  denied.  Thus  Jo,  Isaac.  Ponta- 
nus,  and  others^  do  decide  the  controversy.  -And  this  decision 
establisheth  the  King  of  England's  right,  whoseseas  are  not  bound- 
less, nor  incapable  of  the  aforesaid  dominion  of  jurisdiction.  Such 
a  dominion  the  Dutch  professor  saith  is  practicable,  and  necessary 
for  the  iJol landers ;  thereby  to  secure  their  vast  trade  into  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  exclude  others  from  merchandising  into  the 
richest  parts.  From  whence  we  may  gather  what  we-are  to  expect 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  Dutch,  viz.  to  be  prohibited  trading 
through  the  seas,  but  to  what  places,  and  on  what  conditions  they 
please:  And  whil^it  our  king  shall  be  decried  as  an  usurper  of  the 
divine  right,  by  challenging  the  dominion  of  the  sea:  These  Hol- 
landers slmll  atlt'Ct  and  assume  (without  any  such. usurpation)  the 
dominion  over  the  seas^  Which  is  all  one  in  effect,  the  discrepancy 
is  but  verbal,  and  such  as  any  one  may  see  into,  who  is  not  infatu- 
ated with  the  specious  and  pious  harangues  of  the  peace-loviug 
christians  in  Holland. 

Another  argument,  enforced  by  them  here  against  his  majesty's 
lawful  dominion  over  the  British  seds,  is  this:  That  since  the  sub- 
jects of  their  state  do  only  subsist  by  commerce,  and  consequently 
by  the  liberty  o(  the  seas,  should  they  acknowledge  the  said  sove- 
reignty of  his  majesty,  and  the  effects  and  consequences  thereof  be 
reduced  into  practice  upon  them,  they  should  be  brought  to  such 
a  condition,  as  to  expect  no  less  than  an  apparent  and  inevitable 
ruin  after  some  time.  And  that,  since  the  King  of  England  chal. 
lengeth  not  only  the  channel,  but  also  the  North  sea,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  nccao,  as  the  British  sea;  they  should  not  be  able  to 
set  sail  oiit  of  ihcir  ports  any  whither,  but  by  the  grace  and  favour 
of  the  King  of  England — —To  this  I  reply,  That  the  king  of 
England,  by  pursuing  his  own  rights,  doth  them  no  wrong:  But 
the  Dutch,  by  intrenching  thereupon,  do  his  majesty  apparent  injn* 
ry,  and  violate  all  difiue  and  human  laws,  wheret)y  propriety  is 
established  and  secured  to  particular  princes  and  persons,  and  that 
community,  of  all  things  by  nature,  is,  by  a  subsequent  and  inter* 
veoient  right,  iTmitcd  and  restrained.  And  that  this  may  be  done 
"according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  general  equity,  no  divine 
or  civilian  can  deny  or  disprove:  and  there  is,  as  to  this  case,  do 
difference  betwUt  sea  and  land.  There  is  not  any  inhability  in  the 
nature  of  the  sea,  as  is  granted  by  their  writers  (except  as  to  the 
vast  ocean,  and  that  too  in  reference  to  Rs  utmost  and  unknown 
extent,  not  as  to> determinate  parts  of  it)  and  is  evident  from  the 
several  kings  and  republicks  which  have  heretofore,  and  do  now 
engross  the  dominion  of  it.  There  is  not  any  divine  precept 
against  it;  no  dictates  of  nature  repugn  thereunto  :  for  whatsoever- 
is  common  by  nature,  may  be  impCjopntited  by  oceupaB<7 ;  neither 
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tsan  there  be  t  better  title  to  such  things  than  occnpancy,  presurip- 
ttoii,  and  dustom.  And  thet  his  majesty  hath  this  title  intirely,  £ 
liave  evinced,  and  Mr.  Selden  bi^forenie.  Whereas,  they  say,  that 
should  any  such  rightbe^  acknowledged  to  reside-  in  his  majesty, 
they  should  not  be  able  to  fish  in  the  North  sea,  or  to  drive  oa 
their  necessary  commerce  by  navigation.  This  is  no  argument  for 
their  unjust  actings,  any  more  than  k  would  justify  upon  land, 
that  one  prince,  or  private  person,  should  usurp  upon  another's 
territories  or  free-hold, -because  it  was  most  opportune  for  his  tra- 
ding, or  requisite  to  his  subsistence  in  a  floarishing  condition.  I 
do  not  read  that  this  pretext  was  ever  any  cause  of  war  betwixt 
England  and  the  House  of  Burgun^iy :  The  Turk,  Pope,  Emperor, 
»nd  Ki  )g  of  Spain,  might  urge  the  same  reason  against  the  Vene« 
tian  sovereignty  in  the  Adriatick  sea,  there  not  being  the  least 
part  of  a  passage  for  their  adjacent  subjects,  which  is  not,  in  res- 
pect of  their  pretended  sovereignty,  belonging  to  the  rcpublijck, 
iBut  thest^  princes  understand  the  difference  betwixt  right  and 
wrong;  whereas  the  Dutch  comprehend  nothing  but  what  is  ad- 
vantageous and  disadvantageous.  They  detain  Renneburg,  and 
other  strong  towns  beloiij^ing  to  the  Duke  of  Brahdenbnrgh,  the 
Bishops  of  Cologne  and  iViunster,  because  tHeir  provinces  cannot 
be  sate  without  them.  They  would  usurp  our  seas,  becausethey 
cannot  manage  their  trade  without  them.  And  they  will  seize 
hereafter  upon  our  principal  ports,  because  their  navigation  cannot 
be  secure  without  them.  Certainly,  it  is  not  a  suihcicnt  ground 
for  them  to  deny  his  majesty  the  proper  rights  of  the  British 
crown,  because  They  do  not  know  how  he  will  use  the^i.  They 
have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  lie  would  treat  them  worse  thaa 
his  royal  predecessors  have  done,  who  never  made  the  utmost  ad* 
vantage  of  their  just  rights  against  the  Netherlanders,  nor  ever 
practised  such  a  sovereignty  as' the  Venetians  exercise  in  their  seas. 
It  is  true,  that  the  case  is  much  altered,  by  their  questioning liis 
royalty,  which  was  never  before  disputed  by  them,  or  any  else: 
And  it  is  but  equitable  that  they  should  be  in  some  manner irank 
in  their  acknowledgments,  who  have  been  so  arrogant  in  the  con« 
test.  They  that  begin  a  precedent,  are  more  criminal  than  thej  ' 
which  follow  it;  and  since  they,  by  an  ungrateful  insolence,  have 
instructed  others  to  imitate  their  demeanor^  it  is  but  just  that  they 
should  contribute  to  the  necessary  charges  whereupon  they  put  his 
majesty  to  ensure  that  royalty,  which  they,  above  all  others  (being 
supported  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  owned  for  a  free  state,  by  the  ^ 
,  interposition  of  King  James,  and  strengthened  by  the  surrendry  of 
the  cautionary  towns  upon  most  easy  terms)  should  not  have  con- 
troverted ;  at  least,  not  in  so  barbarous  a  manner,  as  to  say,  That 
all  the  world  holds  the  King  of  England's  claim  to  be  impertinent* 
Whereas  it  may  be  with  more  truth  said,  That  all  the  world,  in  all 
ages,  hath  and  doth  justify  his  right  in  general,  or  in  Thesi;  and 
it  is  manifest  by  the  concessions  of  all  princes,  concerned,  and  of 
the  House  of  Bnrgundy,  and  of  the  Hollanders  themselyes^  as  to 
the  British  seas;  or  in  Hypothesi,  > 
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V  hereas  thej  deny  tbat  crer  they  fished  in  onr  seas  ^iih  IkeoM 
and  permissioD  of  the  Kings  of  England.  It  is  a, I je;  for  since 
they  hold  their  privilege  of  fishing,  by  means  of  a  general  license 
or  league,  contracted  betwixt  the  Crown  of  England  and  the  House 
of  Burgundy;  it  is  manifest,  that  whosoeter  fished  in  the  English 
seas,  before,  fished  with  a  particular  license,  from  which  they  were 
then  excepted,  and  tliat,  froni  thenceforward,  they  did  fish  all  by 
the  general  license  or  indult  of  the  Kings  of  England  in  that  league. 
I  have  already  shewed  his  majesty*s  right  unto  the  fishery,  and  how 
it  hath  been  exerted :  And  there  is  equiTOcation  in  what  they-  say 
concerning  the  tribute  of  fishing,  That  they  never  paid  it  to  the 
King  of  England's  father.  The  fishing-busses .  did  pay  tonnage, 
money  for  their  liberty  to  fish,  unto  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
18  admiral  under  the  present  King  of  Kngland*s  father.  They, 
knowing  the  legality  of  the  thing,  paid  it  with  satisfaction,  not  re. 
gretting,  or  protesting  against  it.  The  Dutch  admiral,  Dorpe,  did 
not  except  against  the  actions,  much  less  oppose  the  said  honour, 
able  person:  Nor  do  I  find  that  the  States-general  did  remonstrate 
against  that  tonnagc*money,  as  an  exorbitant  and  illegal  demand: 
But,  according  to  the  U!>ual  demeanor  of  these  Hollanders,  they 
gave  it  out  all  over  Europe,  that  they  would  not  pay  any  more, 
and  that  they  refused  it  in  1 637.  To  shew  that  this  was  but  a  scat- 
tered report,  not  any  pubtick  complaint,  or  refusal  of  the  States, 
general  at  that  time;  behold  this  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Se- 
cretary VVindebank,  to  Captain  Fogge,  who  at  that  time  comman- 
ded five  or  six  ships  under  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

^  IlEmfi  hath  been  a  report  raised  here,  that  the  Hollanders  hare 
refused  his  ^majesty's  license  to  fish  in  his  seas,  pretended  to  have 
been  oflfered  them  by  Captain  Fielding.  But  it  is  utterly  mistaken, 
seeing  Captain  Fielding  was  sent  to  the  busses  to  o£^r  them  pro- 
tection ;  his  majesty  having  understood  that  the  Dunkirke/s  had 
prepared  great  strength  to  intercept  them  in  their  return  from  the 
fishing,  which  his  majesty,  in  love  to  them,  sent  Captain  Fielding 
to  give  them  notice  of,  and  to  o6fer  them  safe  conduct.  Tliis  you 
are  publickly  to  avow  wheresoever  there  shall  be  occasion  ;  and  to 
cry  down  the  other  discourse  as  scandalous  and  derogatory  to  his 
majesty's  honour. 

\August  10,  1637.' 

Thus  you  see  (to  return  upon  them  their  own  language)  it  is  a 
lye  that  the  said  tonnage-money  was  protested  against :  it  is  a  lye, 
that  it  was  no  more  demanded:  for  Captain  Fielding  did  demand 
it  (I  am  sure  by  letters  in  the  paper-office)  though  I  haye  not  had 
leisure  to  examine  what  he  received.  And  it  is  a  foolish  report,  to 
say,  that  the  single  attempt  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  being 
violent,  could  not  create  any  right:  whereas  we  do  not  claim  it  in 
right,  because  it  was  tfien  paid,  but  because,  as  au  immemorial  roy- 
alty, it  was  always  due,  and  acknowledged  liy  them  to  be  so. 

I  cannot  allow  of  that  parenthesis  of  the  Considerer,  That  vio- 
lence can  create  no  right,  no  not  by  continuance.  For,  i/ pre- 
scription of  an  hundred  years^  or  less  time,  according  to  particular 
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couiitries,  does  create  ft  right,  bow  riolent  and  unjust  soeter  the 
itrst  occupancy  be,  accordipi;  to  the  law  of  n^tioits,  which  formaMf 
approves  thereof,  even  betwixt  prince  and  prince ;  and  fundamen. 
talJy,  according  to  the  law  of  nature^  which  dUposeth  us  to  mu- 
tual peace,  and  amicable  society,  and  to  the  means  conducing  there- 
to^ in  the  number  whereof  are  prescripHony  occupancy,  atid  cus. 
toiD ;  How  then  ran  he  say,  that  Tiolence  can  ne^r  create  a  right  ? 
How  do  they  hold  their  freedom)  but  by  violence?  Are  these  the 
principles  of  the  peace-loving  Hollanders?  Do  not  these  sugges- 
tions tend  to  the  iuTOlving  of  all  ihe  world  in  blood  ? 

As  to  the  meeting  of  tiie  yatcht  with  the  fll^t  under  Van  Ghent 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  their  not  striking  sail  or  flag :  The  6on9i«* 
derer  yielde  it  to  be  a  ship  of  war,  by  reason  of  its  equipage,  com« 
mission,  and  standard ;  and  so  it  was,  according  to  the  precedents 
Jot  our  law,  which  stiles  baizes  and  baliingers,  if  armed  for  war, 
to  be  ships  of  war ;  but  neither  he,  nor  any  man  else  can  say,  that 
the  refusal  to  lower  the  top-sail,  and  strike  the  flag,  was  not  a 
breach  of  the  treaty  at  Breda.  It  is  alledged,  Oiat,  ^  This  liap^ 
^  pened  in  the  North  Sea,  which  is  not  the  British  sea,  being  dfs. 
^  ting]uished  th^efrom,  in  ail  sea-plais,  yea,  in  the  English  map, 
^  and,  which  in  this  case  is  an  in?inciUe  argument,  by  reason  that, 
^  in  the  seyenth  article  of  the  treaty  at  Breda,  the  same  are  dis- 
^  tinttiy  mentioned  one  from  the  other ;  where  it  is  expresly  said, 
^  that  ail  ships  and  merchandises,  which  within  twelve  days  after 
^  the  peace  are  taken  in  the  British  Sea,  and 'the  North  Sea,  shall 
^  continue  in  propriety  to  the  seiser*  Out  of  which  it  pliunly  ap- 
^  pears,  that  evien,  according  to  the  king  of  England's  sense,  the 
^  North  Sea  differs  in  reality  from  the  British  Sea.'  These  reasons 
are  so  far  from  being  invincible,  that  they  are  null  and  altogether 
Invalid.  For  the  argum^it  from  popular  maps,  ahd  vulgar  sea« 
plats,  imports  nothing  at  all:  Those  be»ng  made  for  common  in«  < 
stroction  in  such  cases,  as  they  are  usually  made  for ;  but  not  to 
decide  cases  at  law.  There  are  several  connties  in  England,  which 
are  not  specified  in  the  maps,  which  yet  the  laws  do  exempt  inmi 
those  in  which  the  maps  do  inchide  them.  The  distinction  in  the 
article  at  Breda,  betwixt  the  British  and  North  Sea,  is  popular, 
and  mentioned,  only  to  prevent  future  qnarrcis,  about  prizes  ta. 
ken,  not  to  decide  the  king's  rights  nnto  that  sea,  as  one  of  the 
fonr  seas;  and,  that  taking  place;  it  Is  not  an  iiivincible  argument, 
but  an  ai^ctcd  ignorance  in  this  Hollander  to  urge  it  here.  In  ihe 
treaty  at  Torstrop,  betwixt  the  Dane  and  Swede,  I  read  that  Scho- 
ncn  and  Wien  were  distinctly  named,  and  consented  unto  by  the 
Dane,  to  be  transferred  unto  the  Swede ;  and  in  a  subsequent  agree- 
ment at  Roskild,  the  Swede  hath  only  Schonen  transferred  by 
nsaxiHi ;  hereupon  be  claims  also  Wien ;'  the  Danes  deny  the  rendi- 
lion,  and  evade  it  4is  the  Dutch  do  now ;  The  king  of  Sweden 
.  rejoins  tiius,  and  any  man  m^  aeconkmodate  the  passage  to 
4>ur  case : 

'  Though  the  Danes  do  grant  there  hath  ever  been  a  joint  aliena^ 
'  tion  of  the  said  isle  with'  SijChonen ;  nevertheless,  they  would  fain 
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<  ware  this  hj  an  odd  exception,  pretending  that  Wien  could  not 
^  really  be  alienated,  as  a  member  of  Schonen,  because,  in  the 
^  treaty,  Wi^n  is  expresly  named,  as  well  as  Schonen,  which,  thej 
^  alledge,  need  not  hare  been,  had  it  been  inclnsiye  tn^chonen.— 
^  Bat  this  poor  plea  is  of  little  importanee,  if  it  be  obserred,  tiiat 
'  in  the  Charter  of  Alieaation,  where  Wien  is  separately  named 
'  wi^h  Schonen,  there  idso.  Lister  is  separately  named  with  the  pro- 
'  yince  of  Blekingen,  which,  however,  the  Danes  do  unanimously 
'  acknowledge  to  be  a  part  of  Blekingen ;  it  being  distinctly  na. 
^  med,  rather  for  prevention  -of  farther  disputes,  than,  out  of  ne. 
^  cessity :  Nam  clausula  abundans  non  noceiy  ut  nee  ejus  ab- 
*  sentia.  obest.' 

I  shall  conclude,  wilh  two  brief  obserrations  upon  the  remain- 
ing  part  of  this  paragraph,  not  yet  replied  unto. 

1.  The  Considerer  saith,  That  the  striking  of  the  flag  is  but  a 
civility  to  his  majesty's  ships,  and  consequently  not  to  be  enforced, 
but  must  proceed  from  a  free  willingness,  and  an  unconstrained 
mind,  in  those  that  shew  such  respect.  They,  that  will  not  learn 
manners,  must  be  taught  them ;  yet  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  teach 
the  boors  of  Holland.  But  where  di0  he  learn,  that  the  striking 
of  the  flag  in  the  British  seas  was  merely  an  act  of  respect  ?  Or, 
how  can  he  say,  that  the  Dutch,  or  others,  might  not  be  constrained 
to  strike,  considering  the  instructions  of  our  admiral,  and  the  usaga 
of  England  ?  Who'soeyer  refuseth  to  strike,  is  to  be  prosecuted  as 
a  rebel,  not  as  an  uncivil  person..  And  I  .find,  that  the  crown  of 
JF ranee,  where  it  pretends  to  any  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  di)th  en. 
force  the  striking  of  the  sail  and  flag  in  an  uncivil  manner,  sinca 
those  that  refuse  to  do  it  are  to  be  attacked  with  cannon-shot,  and,^ 
If  taken,  their  ships  confiscated.  The  same  is  done  by  the  State  of 
Venice,  and  universally.  The  world  is  coming  to  a  fine  pass^  whea 
these  butter* boxes  presume  to  teach  all  Europe  civility. 

%  The  Considerer.saith,  That  since  the  yatcht  did  not  meet  with 
any  single  ships,  or  vessels  of  the  states,  but  run  in  amongst  a  fleet 
riding  at  anchor :  It  cannot  be  maintained  with  any  fundamental 
reasons,  that  the  Lord  Van  Ghent,  by  vertue  of  the  said  article, 
was  obliged  to  strike.— ^I  answer.  That  the  artick  doth  make  it 
fundamental  to  the  peace  ;  and  the  admiral's  instructions,  and  the 
usage  of  England  do  expound  the  same  sufficiently,  to  the  preju-» 
dice  of  Van  Ghent.  Is  this  the .  sincerity^  the  bona  fides y  with 
which  they  observe  the  treaty  ?  Our  laws  and  customs  of  the  Ad- 
miralty know  no  distinction  betwixt  a  ship  or  fleet  found  riding  at 
anchor,  or  met  under  sail :  Nor  do  they  distinguish  betwixt  a  ca- 
sual meeting,  and  a  voluntary  seeking  of  foreign  ships,  or  fleets ; 
nor  whether  our  ships  be  at  anchor,  and  the  fordgner  under  sail, 
or  both  be  navigating :  And  it  is  the  duty  of  our  men  of  war,  in 
case  they  discover,  or  hear  of  any  foreign  ships  or  fleets  upon  our 
seas,,  to  make  up  to  them,  and  to  see  whether  they>  come  in  a 
peaceable,  or  hostile  manner,  by  demanding  them  to  strik.e  their 
sails  and  flags.  I  need  not  add  aiiy  thing  to  this  point,  every  ona 
.may  sufficiently  comprehend  the  case^  but  these  Hollanders^  that 
will  not  understand  it. 
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The  conclusion  of  this  paragraph  doth  manifest  the  integrity  of 
liis  majesty,  in  the  penning  of  his  declaration  ;  seeing  that  the 
Cpnsiderer  acknowledgeth,  That  the  States-General  did  offer  to 
strike  the  flag  and  sail  unto  his  ships  of  the  navy  royal,  upon  con. 
dition  he  would  assist  them  in  this  juncture  (for  that  they  mean  by 
liis  observing  the  Triple  Alliance)  and  provided  no  construction  be 
made  to  prejudice  them  in  the  free  use  of  the  seas,  tIz.  in  reference 
to  fishing,  as  'well  as  sailing.  It  is  hence  evident, '  that  his  majesty 
did  not  represent  the  arrogance  of  the  Dutch  in  so  heinous  a  man- 
Her,  as  he  might  have  done,  without  injuring  them.  The  Con* 
Siderer  hath .  done  it;  and  I  refer  it  to  the  consideration  9f  all 
£ngH«hmen. 

This  i  hare  exactly  replied  unto  all  that  thgConsiderer  hath  aU 
ledgefd  against  the  decfamtion  of  his  majesty,  and  what '  else  he 
\aJ&L  wiitten  in  reference  to  the  present  quarrel ;  and  I  think  I 
have  made  it  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  the  present  wa1^ . 
is  authorised  by  all  those  circumstances  which  make  ^  just,  and 
liOBOurable,  and  necessary. 

I  intend  in  a  second  part  to  address  myself  to  my  feIlow-sub« 
jects,  as  the  Considererdoth  to  his,  and  excite  them  to  do  no  less 
to  ar^rt  injuries,  and  defend  their  honour,  and  the  rights  of  his 
majesty,  than  he  exhorteth  the  Dutch,  to  do,  contrary  to  all  light, 
to  our .  detriment  and  dishonour.  I  will  therein  shew  those  that 
■were  concerned  for  the  war  against  the  Dutch,  under  the  pretended 
commonwealth,  that  the  quarrel  is  fundamentally  the  same  now, 
that  it  was  then,  and  that  they  cannot  have  any  tenderness  for  the 
Hollanders,'  at  tiiis  time,  who  did  so  heinously  complain  of  their 
oppressions  and  usurpations  then.  The  Hollanders  are  the  self- 
same people  still;  as  much  Hollanders  in  Europe,  as  they  are  at 
Japan,  or  ever  were' at  Amboyna;  I  know  not  why  we  should 
not  demonstrate. owr selves  all  to  be  as  true  Englishmen  ;  and  to 
convince  such  persons,  L  will  print  the  speech  of  Mr.  St.  John ^ 
their  ambassador  to- the  Stated)  at  the  Hague,  during  the  pretended 
eommoawealth.        :    «  . ' 


'    ^    A  LETTER 

WRITTEN    BT    AN    UNKNOWN   HAND, 

Whereof  many  Copies  wSre  dispersed  among  the  Commanders 
of  the  English  Fleet 

This  Letter  was  printed  in  the  Year  1673,  Ato,     But  it  may  b0 
thought  as  proper  to  be  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
Year  1744. 
D|EAR  Cousin, 

GOING  yesterday  to  your  father's  house,  partly  to  sec  him,* 
but  chiefly  to  learn  when  he  heard  from  you,  and  w^at  news 
wai  lately  from  the  fleet,  he  told  me.  you  wereinkealth^  the  de9* 
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near  readj  to  9aH,  and  then  shewed  ne  a  letter^  he  was  Just 
ready  to  tend  jou,'  whereia  (among  other  things)  I  found  theie 
words : 

Haveaeare  of  yowrnelf^  he  noifooUhardt^^  by  venturing  too  far 
into  the  fight ;  there  are  ships  enough  to  bt.(tt  ^he  Dutch  j  uiihoui 
yours;  and  captains  enough  in  ihefieet^  who  laiU  prudently  shew 
you  the  uny  to  keep  farthest  off^  when  danger  is  nighest;  and 
then  you  need  not  fear  the  aspersion  of  a  coward^  as  long  as  you 
have  good  company  t  Therefore  I  say  again ^  he  widely  cauiiomsy 
for  your  death  would  certainty  break  the  heart  of  my  daughter j  and 
bring  my  grey  hairs  Kith  sorrow  to  the  grave* 

I  had  scarce  patience  to  read  out  so  much,  without  tearJiig  the 
letter^  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  I  cdutd  not  forbear  seek..  Ian- 
guage,  as  did  bat  ill  agree  with  the  friendship  between  as.  If  jea 
are  (said  I)  so  might j  fond  of  j^otir  son,  send  for  him  home  pre. 
sently,  and  let  him  run  no  other  danger,  than  wha*,he  naj  meet 
in  a  London  tarern,  or  bawdy.hoose ;  when  he  has  a  asind  to 
light,  let  bowls  be  his  bullets,  and  broad  oaths  and  carsea  his  gao^ 
powder;  at  other  times,  let  hina  have  nothing  else  to  do,  but  ticat 
bis  wife,  or,  as  the  fashion  is,  his  weaeb,  at  the  Play.ho«8e,  Hjiie* 
park,  or  Spring- Garden.  As  soon  as  I  had  vented  my  passion, 
and  grew  calm,  I  so  far  convinced  your  father  of  his  &ult,  <iha* 
ktmself  burnt  his  letter ;  and  4esired  me  lo  write  one,  more  sail*' 
^le  to  rev  own  inclination, 

.  According  to  that  little  notice  I  have  taken  of  sea-natters,  I 
think  oar  captains  in  general  (and  yon  aaion^  the  rest),  rather  need 
a  spur  than  a  curb,  when  you  are  going  to  fight;  and  therefore, 
quite  contrary  to  the  former  advice,  I  wiU  sqt  before  your  cye»  the 
jastice,  and  the  danger,  that  attends  a  cowardly  coaimander. 

1.  lie  robs  the  kiug  and  kingdom^  not  60 ly  of-  tlie  n^oney  hhrn^ 
self  receives,  but  likewise  of  so  much  as  tie  whple  charge  of  tb<s 
ship,  with  provisions  and  wages^  amounts  to,  by  rendering  the 
same  of  no  use,  just  when  it  should  d«  the  king  service ;  he  roar« 
ders  all  those  gallant  men,  which  are  slain  by  the  enemy,  and  loses 
those  ships,  which  fall  into  their  hands,  for  want  of  being  well 
seconded ;  he  betrays  his  own  party,  to  the  enemy,  by  keeping 
back  the  expected  aseistanpe  ;  and  the  Weakening  of  us,  and  the 
helping  of  thqm,  is  all  one  ;  nay,  as  if  he  had  received  a  bribe,  to 
do  mischief,  ha  fires  both  over,  and  into  the  ships  of  his  friends ; 
so  helping  both  ways,  to  bring  them  to  ruiq,  he  compleats  in  him- 
self  the  character  of  a  tray  tor.  By  these  means  ic  is,  our  battles 
are  lost,  or  at  best  so  balanced,  when  they  might  have  been  won, 
that  after  a  fight,  the  enemy,  sooner  thap  we,  are  in  a  condition 
of  disputing  the  victory.  No  common  htgh-way  robber  is  halfsa 
great  a  rogue,  as  that  officer^  who  takes  wages,  and  dares  not,  or 
does  not  fight  bravely,  when  there  is  an  occasion. 

2,  As  he  largely  contributes  to  the  loss  of  the  battle,  so  he  ha. 
^ards doubly  bin  own  loss::  Fo^  it  is  observable  (I^am  sore  in  land 
fighu)  that  where  one  b  killed  sttoding  sttfiy  his  ground,  five  are 
icstroyed  in  the  roniung  away ;  and  I  am  tQld,  i»  yotfr  aefi^fisbt* 
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too,  you  lose  tjnosl  men,  when  yoii  fight  et  greatest  distance  from 
the  enemy.  But  then,  besides  the  danger  of  the  enein}  ,  the  cow- 
ard has  more  reason  to  be  afraid  of  his  friends,  they  being  Ijkely 
to  hate  him  the  most,  who  bcforg  had  the  best  esteem  of  him  ;  and 
a  gallows  may  easily  catch  him  at  home,  whom  a  bitllct  abroad 
^ou-ld  not  reaeb.  So  that  to  him  may  be  well  applied  our  Savioiu '» 
saying,  '  He  that  will  safe  bis  life,  shall  lose  it«' 

3.  His  fear  impeaches  the  Dit ine  Providence,  which  chiefly  glo- 
ries to  exercise  itself  in  times  and  places  of  most  eminent  hazard. 
I  know  some  valiant  men,  who  have  come  off  unwounded  from  the 
heat  of  at  least  twenty  battles  ;  God  oftentimes  makes  those  places 
safest,  wiiere  we  apprehend  the  most  danger,  and  those  most  dan. 
gerous  we  think  most  secure.  Thus,  my  dear  Cousin  !  You  see,  a 
coward,  with  a  commission^  is  neither  a  good  subject,  a  good  chris. 
tian,  nor  a  good  or  wise  man,  in  any  sense  ;  but  must  be,  of  ne* 
cessi  ty,  a  tray  tor  to  the  king,  a  thief  to  his  country,  a  murderer 
of  his  own  party,  and  consequently  detested  of  God  and  man. — 
Consult  therefore  your  own  heart,  and  if  fear  dwell  at  bottom,  do 
not  cozen  any  k)nger  the  king^s  expectation  ;  lest,  by  staying  an- 
other battle,  you  let  ali  the  world  be  witness  of  that  sharfre,  which 
yet  may  be  easily  hid.  You  mky  find  fair  excuses,  enough  to  lay 
down  your  commission,  and  the  prince  can  find  men  enough  to 
take  it  up,  .who  better  deserve  it.  But  if  you  will  stay  and  fight, 
res'olve  to  fight  bravely,  so  as  yon  may  do  service  to  the  king,  and 
gain  yourself  lasting  repntatton. 

If  there-^have  happened  any  dtsgtist,  between  you,  and  any  other 
'commaqder  in  the  fleet,  either  for  wrongs  really  received,  or  sup. 
posed«  pr  because  he  being  a  man  of  less  desert,  is  preferred,  and 
advanced  before  you :  Consider  th^t  a  fraction  of  the  parts  tends 
fairly  to  the  ruin  of  the  whole;  and  that  your  saf«ty,  anni  succes^^, 
does  chiefly  depend  en  your  unity,  and  a  right  understanding.  If 
therefore  you  would  be  thought  faithful  to  the  king,  if  yo«  would 
pot  be  found  false  to  your  country,  let  all  private  quarrels  die ;  or 
at  least  go  to  sleep,  till  the  publick  ones  are  decided. 

In  the  mean  time,  assist  one  another,  by  all  manner  of  kind  of. 
fices,  as  often  as  it  lies  in  your  power  ;  let  the  enemy  only  feel  the 
effects  of  your  indigilation,  and  make  it  appear,  by  the  greatness 
of  your  aptions.  that  you  are  the  man  of  most  merit. 

Where  duty  bids  go,  never  stay,  for  the  example  of  any  others ; 
but  rather  strive,  all  you  can,  to  make  yon rself  their  example. — 
In  a  good  cause,  God  prospers  best  the  bold  adventurer ;  let  gaU 
lant  resolution  lead  the  v^n^  and  glorious  victory  slmll  bring  up 
the  rear. 
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HONOUR'S  INVITATION, 

OR, 

A'C/ILL  TO  THE  CAMP. 

Wherein  tbe  Triumphant  G  -nius  of  Gr.-at-Britain,  by  a  Poetical  Alarm,  awakens 

the  Youiii  of  the  three  Nationii,  to  generonl  Attempts^  for  the 

Glory  of  their  Country. 

Written  by  a  Young  Gentleman  of  Quality  now  in  the  Service. 

Dignoft  laude  viros  musa  vetabit  raori. 

[From  a  Folio  Edition,  printed  at  London,  by  H.  B.  1673.] 

BRED  bj  fond  mother's  too  iDdulgent  care, 
My  Tainer  life  spun  oufits  thirtieth  year : 
CharmM  with  the  pois'nous  sweets  of  barren  ease, 
And  all  the  lu&urii-s  of  wanton  peace; 
To  duel  rampant  Miss  on  a  soft  bed, 
*  If  ector  the  watch,  or  break  a  drawer's  head^      _ 
To  drown  a  younger  brother  in  a  look, 
Kick  a  poor  lacquey,  or  berogue  a  cook, 
Top  a  small  crew  of  tenants  that  dare  stir 
In  no  language,  but,  please  your  Worship^  Sir^ 
To  chace  the  stag,  and  now  and  then  purine 
The  tim'rous  hare,  were  all  the  wars  I  knew ; 
When  drunk  o'er  night  with  gen'rous  Burgundy, 
I  thoaght  (as  gallants  use)  to  sleep  all  Sunday.: 
But  scarce  could  Morpheus'  leaden  plummets  close 
My  QyCf  and  lock  my  senses  in  repose. 
When,  lo!  a  rev'rend  spectrum  did  appear, 
Surprising  me  with  equal  joy  and  fear; 
It  seem'd  a  personage  of  noblest  race, 
A  manly  presence  and  majestick  face, 
An  azure  mantle  flowing  round  his  waist, 
And  his  strong  hands  with  Neptune's  trident  grac'd; 
Three  crowns  he*  bore,  and  under  them  his  brow 
Circled  with  laurels  fresh,  pluck'd  from  the  bough. 
I  gaz'd  a  while,  till  it  approach'd  more  near, 
And  thus  (with  voice  like  thunder)  pierc'd  my  ear: 
^^  Wilt  thou,  degen'rous  youth!  ignobly  blot 
*'  The  trophies,  which  ihy  ancestors  have  got? 
'   *^  Prove  them  the  sires  of  a  spurious  race? 

^^  O'ertum  their  statues,  and  their  tombs  deface? 

*'  Forfeit  those  honours,  which  they  left  to  thee, 

<^  By  sleeping  in  a  senseless  lethargy? 

*'  Now,  when  each  noble  soul,  greedy  of  fame, 

*'  Feels  his  breast  glowing  with  a  gen'rous  fl.ame 

^'  When  scenes  of  blood  on  neigh b' ring  shores  appear, 

^'^  And  furious  Mars  sways  all  our  hemisphere  j 
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'^  Wilt  thou  alone,  stupidly  drown'd,  prefer 

*'  Sordid  delights  to  th'  glory  of  the  war  ?  ' 

**  Decline  that  road  of  hoiioijr  which  displays 

*'  To  ev'ry  daring  hand  a  wreath  of  bays, 

^'  Auid  in  a  wretched  sloth  consume  thy  days  ? 

**  Can  the  poor  yelpings  of  a  dcep-niouthM  hound 

*'  Vie  musick  with  the  warlike  trumpet's  sound? 

'^  Ox  faint  applauses  of  a  horse-race  won 

^'  (When  sprightly  Sorrel  out-flew  nimble  Dun) 

^^  £qual'  those  acclamations  that  are  sent 

**  In  vollies  to  the  echoing  firmament  ? 

**  Which  e?'ry  victor  justly  calls  his  own  ? 

*^  For  kingdoms  conquered,  and  proud  States  o*er-thrown  ? 

'^  Shall  troops  of  heroes  from  all  parts  resort, 

<^  That  quit  the  softer  pleasures  of  the  court f 

<'  Charge  Death  in  th'  face,  and  forward  still  asp  re  ^ 

<^  Through  midst  of  dangers  swift  as'Ileaven^s  fire  ? 

*<  Shall  the  drum's  rattling  summons  nimbly  bring 

<^  Crouds  of  the  vulgar  in,  to  serve  their  king  ? 

<^  That  laugh  at  hardships,  and  dare  brarely  die^ 

<^  If  fate  require 't,  to  purchase  victory  ? 

<*  And  tlieir  example  never  move  thy  spirit, 

<^  Nor  emulat'on  of  the  others'  merit? 

*'  What  drowsy  opium  has  possess'd  thy  brain, 

<^  Dull  Soul!  that  all  these  joggings  are  in  vain? 

<^  For  shame,  at  last  awake,  ie.U  it  be  said, 

'^  Your  courage  does  not  slumber,  but  is  dead  ; 

*'  From  before  paHry  beauties  raise  your  siege, 

<^  Who  think  by  faint  resistance  to  oblige : 

<^  Nor  let  the  kinder  ladies  tempting  charms 

<^  Confine  you  still  to  their  enreebiing  arms  : 

*'  When  fate,  turn'd  prodigal,  freely  aftbrds 

^'  The  destinies  of  nations  to  your  swords ; 

*'  Let  mighty  cities  be  your  mistresses, 

^'  Whose  dowry  brings  the  spoils  of  provihccs. 

^^  Leyel  their  prouder  walls,  and  let* it  be  . 

•*  A  doubt  hereafter  to  posterity, 

«'  When  only  shatter*d  monuments  they  view, 

*'  Whether  Jove's  thunder  hath  been  ther^,  or  you  ; 

^'  These  arc  atchievcraents  fitting  to  be  done, 
'   ^'  By  each  dares  call  himself  stout  England's  son, 
*'  As  a  brave  courser,  standing  on  the  sand 
*'  Of  some  swelling  sea-channel,  views  a  land 
<^  Smiling  with  sweets  upon  the  distant  side, 
*^  Garnish'd  in  nature's  best  embroider*-.!  pride, 
-     *'  Larded  with  springs,  and  fring'd  with  curled  woods, 
*'  Impatient  bounces  in'o  th'  capping  Hoods  ; . 
'  *^  Big  with  a  nobler  fury  than  that  stream 
''  Of  shallow  violence  he  iik;cts4n  them ; 
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*^  Tbence,  arroM  with  scorn  and  courage,  plows  a  waj 
'^  Through  the  impostbum'd  billows  of  the  «ea  $ 
<^  And  makes  the  grombling  6nrg«s  slaves  to  oar, 
^^  And  waft  htm  safely  to  the  further  shore, 
<^  Where  landed  in  the  soTereign  disdain, 
'  *^  fie  turning  bacK  survey «  the  foaming  main  ; 
<^  Whilst  the  subjected  waters,  flowing,  reel, 
*'  Ambitious  yet  to  kii»s  their  conquVor's  heel, 
*^  At  such  a  genVons  rato  should^st  thou  engage, 
<*  In  the  grand  expedition  of  our  age  ; 
<^  Thy  active  soul  in  gallant  fury  htirlM 
«<  To  club  wit)i  all  the  worthies  of  Ae  world. 
''  ^^  Then  rouze  at  last  from  this  lethargick  dream, 

*^  And  let  heroick  actions  be  thy  theme. 
**  No  more  to  base  effeminate  follies  yield, 
^^  Thy  country's  Genius  calls  thee  to  the  field  I" 

No  sooner  those  last  accents  hod  I  beard, 
But  straight  the  glor'ous  Tision  disappear'd ; 
Aufi  round  about,  methoughts,  a  glittering  raj 
Was  spread,  creating  in  my  soul  new  day. 
As  Cxaar  once  on  banks  of  Rubicon 
Stood  shivering  and  scarce  durbt  venture  on, 
Till  lucky  Daemon  by  a  signal  chance 
Ikckon'd  him  o'er,  and  maile  his  troops  advance;^  *^ 
So  1,  conBrm'd  by  this  good  omeo|  found 
Those  mists  exhaled  which  had  my  courage  drownM* 
Ah  L  i^lor'ons  art  of  war,  1  cry'd!  from  whence 
All  honour  and  all  pow'r  did  first  commence. 
By  which  the  grandeur  of  each  state  doth  grow^' 
And  unto  which  nations  their  safety  owe, 
IlencefprtlTmy  Mistress  thou  albne  shalt  he 
And  all  my  strength  I  consecrate  to  thee. 
Hence  then,  you  jay  diversMHis  of  the  town, 
Your  bubbling  vanities  I  must  disown. 
Momtng.long-sleeps  adieu  I  I^t  sordid  ease 
Silken  buffoons  and  painted  peacocks  please; 
Whose  laboring  souls,  being  stifled  with  excess, 
Scarce  keep  from  stench  their  rottfcn  carcases  ; 
\Yhilst  I,  'midst  blood,  and  sweat,  and  toils  of  war, 
Through  storms,  cold,  hunger,  ^uid  many  a  scar, 
Pursue  my  fate,  resolvt^d  thus  to  have 
An  honoured  life,  or  else  a  noble  gra? e.   * 

Junen,  1673.  WitkA^tmantt. 

FINIS, 
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